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Aet.  I. — A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  the  late 
Professor  P  or  son,  from  the  Animadversions  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  P.R.S.L.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisburi/,  in  Various  Publications  on  1  John,  v.  7. 
By  Crito  Cantabrigiensis.  Cambridge,  Deighton;  London, 
Rivington.     1827-     8vo.     pp.405,      lis. 

Seven  years  have  almost  elapsed  since  Dr.  Burgess,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  undertook  the  very  arduous  task  of  vindi- 
cating the  authenticity  of  1  John,  v.  7,  and  refuting  the  formida- 
ble objections  of  Griesbach,  His  first  publication  on  this  subject, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  1821,  was  followed  in  the  ensuing 
year  by  a  reprint  of  the  "  Annotationes  Millii,  &c."  This  col- 
lection contained  the  annotations  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Bengelius 
and  Sabatier,  with  two  letters  of  Dr.  Bentley's,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  Selden,  Pfaff,  Buddaeus  and  Schmidt,  on  this  disputed 
verse.  In  1823  the  learned  prelate  published  a  second  edition 
of  his  "  Vindication  of  1  John,  v.  7,"  with  a  large  apparatus  of 
Advertisements,  Prefaces  and  Postscripts,  in  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions of  Bishop  Marsh,  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  Person's  cele- 
brated "  Letters  to  Travis."  In  1824  he  gave  the  world  "  A  Se- 
lection of  Tracts  and  Observations  on  1  John,  v.  7.  Part  the 
First:"  (Part  the  Second,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance.) This  volume  consisted  of  Bishop  Barlow's  letter  to 
Mr.  Hunt;  Bishop  Smallbrooke's  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley;  two 
anonymous  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  with  his  answer;  extracts  from 
Martin's  examination  of  Emlyn's  answer;  the  notes  of  Hammond 
and  Whitby  on  the  controverted  verse;  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
account  of  the  Montfort  MS.  Last  of  all,  in  1825,  came  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  on  a  Passage 
of  the  Second  Symboliiin  Antiochenum   of  the  Fourth  Century, 
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at  an  Exultiu  c  of  ilic  Autliontiritv  of  1  John,  v.  7."  Tliroughout 
lhc»o  pul.li.  aiions  the  Ifaiiud  prelate,  Nvl.ilst  he  professes,  as  he 
>x.  II  n.av  that  the  .l..,trine  of  the  'IViiiitv  in  Unity  may  be  clearly 
e.stal.li>he.i  on  ..ther  passages  of  Seripture,  contends  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  ilispuletl  clause,  as  earnestly  as  it  he  thought  that 
the  whole  Christian  religion  must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  lo  the 
••  Annotationes  Millii.  .^(  ."  Nve  fmd  Uiis  motto  prefixed,  from  the 
"  (Jnomon"  «)f  lien<;elius. 

"  QuihI  Sol  est  ill  nuiiuio,  quod  in  pyxide  nautica  acus,  quod  in  cor- 
porc  cor,  id  in  hJic  Epistolu  est  versus  septimus  Capitis  V." 

The  I^refaee  to  I\>rs.)n's  "  Letters  to  Travis"  might  have  sup- 
plied a  Mill  more  emphatie  passage  from  Kettner's  answer  to 
Simon : — 

"  Nihil  cniiu  niilii  gratius  quam  bene  mereri  de  hoc  illustii  dicto, 
quo«l  est  thcologia  Johannea  in  nuce,  est  instar  stellse  prims  magnitu- 
dinis  iu  Scriptiira,  est  inargarita  biblica  prctiosissinia,  et  flos  Novi  Testa- 
mcnti  puUhcrriinus,  est  compendium  analogiie  fidei  de  Trinitate  ut  alia 
clugia  .  .  .  tiiceamus.  ' 

But.  to  say  the  truth,  this  admirable  sentence  scarcely  sur- 
passes in  force  and  fervour  tiie  opening  passage  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Selection  of  Tracts,"  in  which  Bishop  Burgess 
expresses  his  own  peculiar  sentiments  concerning  the  supreme 
importance  of  this  precious  verse  to  the  vital  interests  of  religion. 

"  If,'"  says  the  learned  prelate,  "  there  is  any  passage  of  Scripture 
nliicli  contains,  in  few  words,  the  Summa  summ(eJtdeiCmM&TiA.^iE,  and 
which,  if  authentic,  is  decisive  against  all  heresies  in  religion,  that  pas- 
sage must  be  of  supreme  interest  and  importance.  Such,  as  it  appears  to 
uic,  is  tlic  celebrated  verse  of  St.  John,  (1  Ep.  v.  7,)  if  authentic  ;  and  of 
its  authenticity  I  am,  after  long  inquiry,  most  decidedly  convinced;  and 
being  therefore  persuaded  of  its  great  value  and  importance,  I  hohl  it  to 
be  an  indispensable  duty  to  maintain  it  (not  by  surmises  and  conjectures 
opposed  to  evidence,  but)  by  positive  and  substantial  evidence  opposed  to 
mistaken,  negative  and  partial  objections." — Introduction,  p.  1. 

It  is  a  thing  to  wonder  at,  that  any  person  who  knows  that  the 
Arian  heresy,  when  at  its  greatest  height,  was  beaten  down  to  the 
earUi  without  the  aid  of  this  text,  should  be  able  to  persuade  him- 
self, or  should  hope  to  persuade  others,  that  it  is  as  essential  to 
the  conservation  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  the  heart  is  to  the  body, 
or  the  sun  itself  to  the  material  universe.  Such,  however,  seems  to 
be  die  opinion  of  Bishop  Burgess.  Holding  this  opinion,  it  was 
unquestionably  his  duty  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
l)uttil  clause,  and  to  confute  the  objections  of  its  opponents  by 
every  argument  which  his  extensive  reading  could  supply,  or  his 
excnrsiv(  fancy  could  suggest.  And  in  the  various  publications 
enumerated  above,  he  has  brought  forward,  indeed,  almost  every 
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argument,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that  has  ever  suggested  itself 
to  any  of  the  defenders  of  the  verse,  and  has  most  entirely  failed 
of  producing  the  desired  effect. 

The  causes  of  this  bad  success  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
want  of  zeal  or  talents  in  the  advocate,  but  in  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  the  cause  which  he  has  attempted  to  maintain.  So  gene- 
ral, indeed,  was  the  conviction  of  its  weakness  become,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  learned  prelate  to  support  its 
worthless  existence,  the  spurious  bantling  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  left  to  its  inevitable  fate,  and  scholars,  considering 
the  controversy  at  an  end,  would  have  foreborne  to  recal  attention 
to  a  subject  so  exhausted,  had  not  the  right  reverend  "  Vindi- 
cator," by  opposing  the  opinions  of  Porson  on  this  subject,  and 
endeavouring  to  lower  his  character  as  a  Scripture  critic,  pro- 
voked a  kindred  spirit  to  avenge  the  injured  fame  of  the  deceased 
professor.  It  is  no  secret — for  the  author  avows  that  "  he  em- 
ploys no  arts  of  concealment,  and  that  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  the  mistakes  into  which  he  may  have  fallen  will  be 
attributed  to  the  right  person" — that  Crito  Cantabrigiensis  means, 
in  plain  English,  Dr.  Turton,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge.  His  "  Vindication  of  Porson"  is,  indeed,  so  ably 
done,  the  censures  of  Bishop  Burgess  are  so  triumphantly  re- 
futed, and,  in  refuting  them,  the  weakness  of  the  learned  prelate's 
arguments  in  support  of  his  favourite  text  is  so  completely  ex- 
posed, that  it  would  have  been  somewhat  surprising  had  the  au- 
thor affected  to  conceal  himself.  He  has  set  the  question  once 
more  at  rest.  Fond  as  polemics  are  of  the  last  word,  we  hardly 
think  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  will  resume  the  hopeless  task 
of  maintaining  his  indefensible  positions ;  and  in  the  full  assurance 
that  no  other  biblical  critic  will  hereafter  venture  to  revive  the 
controversy,  we  shall  give  our  readers,  once  for  all,  a  brief  view  of 
the  state  in  which  it  has  been  left  by  the  contending  parties. 

"  Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  [in  ccelo  :  Pater,  Verbum,  et 
Spiritus  Sanctiis :  et  hi  tres  nmim  sunt.  Et  tres  sunt  qin  testimonium 
dant  in  terra  ;]   Spiritus,  et  aqua,  et  sangtiis :  et  hi  tres  iinum  sunt." 

It  is  thus  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  1  John,  v.  are 
now  read  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  this  reading  had,  by  long  prescription,  obtained 
undisputed  possession  of  the  sacred  text,  and  was  universally  re- 
ceived throughout  the  Western  Church  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Epistle.  No  one  doubted  its  authenticity;  but  as  it  contains 
a  far  more  explicit  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  than  any  single  passage  of 
Scripture,  being  regarded  as  the  inspired  production  of  the  Apos- 
tle's pen,  it  was  appealed  to  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  orthodox 
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lailh.     When  lirasmus  thoroloio.  in  liis  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
N'cw  'IVstainciit,  which  was  published  at  Basle  (15 16),  omitted 
the  woril.s.  corivspomlinj;  to  those  inchuhd    in   brackets,  from   Iv 
Ti  oOpy*  ill  the  s.Miith  vtrse,  to  h  ty,  yf,  in  the  eighth  verse,  and, 
nol«itli>taiulini;  the  clainour  with  wliich  he  was  assailed,  omitted 
tluin  ajjain  in  his  second  edition  (1511)),  he  defended    the  omis- 
sion, (or  reasons  wliidi  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  himself  admits  to 
be  •'  \«-i\  xiillicii  lit,"  \i/.  "  because  he  could  not  iind  the  verse  in 
any  of  the  MSS.  with  which  he  was  then  acquainted;  and  further, 
because  he  had  not  found  it  quoted  by  any  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
IK. I  bv  some  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  even  where  the  sixth  and  eighth 
verses  were  .iiioled;   and  because,  though  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  \  uigate  coiilaiucd   the  verse,  it  was  omitted  in 
some  of  the   most  mnwut."—  { Iidroduction  to  Tracts,  pp.  iv.  v.) 
(ilail,  however,  to  escape  the  storm  which  threatened  him,  though 
he  was  loo  honest,  and  too  mindful  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
to  iusert  the  excepted  clause,  without  the  authority  of  a/ri/  MS.  in 
its   favour,   he   promised  his  English  opponent.  Dr.  Ley,  that  he 
would  insert  the  verse  in   his  next  edition,  if  but  a  single  MS. 
couhi  !)e  produced   that  contained  it.      In  England,  accordingly, 
the  desired  MS.  was  found  within  the  requisite  time;  and  on  the 
sole   authority  of  this  copy,   which    Erasmus   called  the    Codex 
Britaiiiiiciis,  though  he  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  bald  and  bung- 
ling translation  from  the  V^ulgate,  he  gave  the  heavenly  witnesses 
a  place  in  his  third  edition  (15'22).     The  Complutensian  edition, 
wliich  was  said  to  have  been  finished  in  1514,   but  was  not  pub- 
lished till  15C'2,  exhibited  a  reading  considerably  different  from 
that  of  the   Montfort  MS.  (the  Codex  Britannicus  of  Erasmus.) 
About  twenty-eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  edition,  the 
learned  printer,  Robert  Stephens,  published  at  Paris  a  folio  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  in  which  the  disputed  verse 
was  given  in  a  form  compounded  of  the  Complutensian  reading 
and  that  of  Erasmus,  but  not  exactly  agreeing  with  either.     The 
deserved  reputation  of  Robert  Stephens;  the  imposing  exhibition 
of  various  readings  displayed   in   his  margin;  the  confident  as- 
surance that  the  text  was  formed  from  MSS.  of  such  antiquity  as 
almost  to  entitle  them  to  adoration,  (codices  vetustatis  specie  pene 
adorandos,)  and   so  scrupulously  formed,  that  not  so  much  as  a 
single  letter  was  printed  which  was  not  confirmed  by  the  greater 
and  belter  part  of  them ;  and,  perhaps,  one  little  circumstance  more 
than  all — viz.   the  consideration  that  the  learned  editor  had  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Protestant  cause — imparted  such  a  value  to 
his  edition,  that,  on  his  sole  authority,  the  text  of  the  heavenly 
witnesses  has  ever  since  stood  its  ground  in  the  common  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  is  regarded  by  general  readers  with 
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as  much  veneration  as  if  that  Protestant  pope,  as  Benlley  called 
him,  had  actually  printed  it  from  the  original  autograph  of  the 
Apostle. 

No  small  reliance  was  formerly  placed  by  those  who  asserted 
the  genuineness  of  1  John,  v.  7,  on  certain  Greek  MSS.  of  Lau- 
rentius  Valla,  theMontfort  MS.  and  those  from  which  it  was  very 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  Complutensian  editors  and  Robert 
Stephens  formed  their  respective  texts.  Subsequent  inquiries 
have  shown,  that  the  MSS.  of  Valla  did  not  contain  the  verse; 
that  the  Complutensian  reading  was  not  formed  from  any  Greek 
MSS.,  and  that  all  the  MSS.  of  Robert  Stephens,  which  contain 
this  epistle,  omit  the  entire  clause  from  Iv  tco  ovpavco,  in  the  se- 
venth verse,  to  Iv  TJj  yjj,  in  the  eighth.  These  points  have  been 
proved  to  demonstration  ;  and  it  creates  a  painful  feeling  to  ob- 
serve the  disingenuous  efforts  of  Bishop  Burgess,  by  means  of 
garbled  extracts,  to  weaken  or  conceal  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments which  he  cannot  fairly  answer,  and  to  make  out  his  case, 
per  fas  et  nejas,  by  any  means  whatever. 

Of  Laurentius  Valla,  Porson  had  asserted,  that  "  it  was  clear 
and  certain  that  his  Greek  MSS.  wanted  the  verse,  and  that  it 
was  fairly  admitted  by  Bengelius."  Bishop  Burgess,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  in  general  he  holds  that  a  negative  argument  is  good 
for  nothing,  says,  "  it  appears  to  follow  from  Valla's  silence,  that 
the  seventh  verse  was  in  his  Greek  MSS.  as  well  as  in  the  Latin." 
(Tracts,  p.  22.)  We  will  give  the  whole  of  Valla's  commentary 
in  1  John,  v.,  that  our  readers,  when  they  see  the  penury  of  his 
annotations,  may  judge  for  themselves  how  little  can  be  inferred 
from  his  silence. 

1  John,  V.  8. — Et  hi  fres  unu?n  sunt.     Gr,     Et  hi  tres  in  iinum  sunt, 


ILQ  TO   tv  £1(71 
it 


16,  17.  Est  peccatitm  ad  mortem :  -non  pro  illo  dico  tit  roget  qiiis. 
Omnis  iniquitas  peccatum  est ;  et  est  peccatiim  ad  ?nortem.  In  hoc  secundo 
addenda  negatio  est,  legendumque  sic,  et  est  peccatum  non  ad  mortem, 
Kai  iaTiv  afxapTia  ov  irpog  duvarov. 

"  18.  Sed  generatio  Dei  conserxat  eian.  Gr.  Sed  genitus  ex  Deo 
conseriat  seipsum,  aXX  6  yeynjOeiQ  i/c  rov  deov  rrjpei  lavrov." 

Bishop  Burgess  has  not  yet  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Mont- 
fort  MSS.  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  Porson,  and  Bishop  Marsh, 
no  contemptible  judges,  assert  that  it  was  written  in  the  15th 
or  l6th  century.  Porson,  judging  "  not  merely  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  MS.  which  has  a  very  modern  air,"  but  also  taking 
into  his  calculation  the  very  suspicious  circumstances  which  at- 
tended its  production,  says,  "  it  was  probably  written  about  the 
year  1520,  and  interpolated  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving Erasmus."     To  these  great  critics  the  learned  prelate  op- 
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po9fft  the  autliority  of  Mr.  Martin  of  Utrecht,  who,  without 
kiiowiiij;  aiiNlhiiii;  iiltoiit  till-  maltir,  aflirmcd  that  the  MS.  was 
of  thf  nth  ('iMitiiry,  ami  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Chirke,  a  very  camlid 
and  competent  jnil<;e,  who,  from  personal  inspection,  persuaded 
hiinsrlf,  that  it  was  pr(.l)al)Iy  written  in  the  l.'ith  century.  "  Ou 
a  subject  of  so  much  iliihculty,"  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  "  where 
critics  of  the  first  rank  have  been  puzzled,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
hazard  more  than  an  opinion,  which  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider true  or  false,  as  may  seem  best  to  his  own  judgment."  The 
candour  and  caution  of  this  learned  writer,  in  expressing  his  opi- 
nion. atVoriis  a  striking  contrast  to  the  confidence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  rouuilly  asserts,  that  Porson  was  iindoubtedli/ 
mistaken ! 

But  whatever  the  age  of  this  MS.  may  be,  its  authority,  in  this 
instance,  is  utterly  worthless ;  for  the  controverted  verse  is,  as 
Porson  truly  called  it,  "  a  bungling  translation  from  the  Vulgate." 
'I'he  learned  |)relate,  however,  undertakes  to  show,  that  Porson's 
"  oi))«ctiou  to  the  had  Greek  of  the  Codex  Britannicus  is  un- 
ftuuuled,  and  that  the  omission  of  the  articles,  the  use  of  the  sv 
TTj  yjj  for  STTJ  T»;j  y»)j,  and  the  position  of  ayiov  after  Trvewp-a  are 
not  contnin/  to  the  genius  oj'  the  Greek  language."  If,  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  has  nu't  with  no  better  success  than,  as  an  antagonist  of 
Porson,  he  was  likely  to  meet  with,  in  discussing  such  a  question, 
he  has,  at  least,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  to 
express  his  contempt  for  Porson's  authority  in  the  most  unmea- 
sured tenus.  He  talks  of  "  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Porson's  objec- 
tion to  the  absence  of  the  articles  before  ttutyjp,  Koyog,  and  Trvsu/xa," 
and  says,  that  "  his  opinion  of  the  bad  Greek  of  the  Montfort 
MS.  is  one  of  the  hasty  assertions  of  the  Greek  professor." 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  throughout  the  New  Testament 
the  article  \s  almost  universally  prefixed  to  7raTy)p  ;  St.  John,  when 
writing  of  the  Word,  always  prefixes  the  article  o  Xoyoj ;  and  if,  in 
tlie  connumeration  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  the  article  was 
prefixed  to  the  two  first  it  must  have  been  prefixed  torvsO^aa;  and 
in  the  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  enumerated  together,  (Matthew,  xxviii.  19; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  13,)  the  articles  are  exhibited  throughout.  Bishop 
Burgess  has  scraped  together  to  no  purpose  examples  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  without 
the  article  ;  w  hat  we  want  to  ascertain  is  the  usage  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  certain  that,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  become 
familiar  to  men's  minds,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  Christian 
wruers  to  mention  the  names  of  the  Divine  Persons  without  the 
article — ^lOTsyoftsv  sJj  irarequ,  xct)  vidv,  xa)  ti vsD/xa  ayiov — just  as  in 
the  metrical  doxology  of  the  Psalms  we  give  glory  to  "  Father, 
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Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  But  who  can  suppose  that  St.  John 
himself,  Mhen  nami)ig  the  Three  who  bear  witness  in  Heaven, 
would  simply  call  them  TruTiiip,  \oyog,  and  -Trvivixa  aym,  Father, 
Word,  and  Holi/  Ghost  ?  or,  if  this  gross  impropriety  could  be 
got  over,  that  he  would  call  the  three  earthly  witnesses  7rvfU|W.«, 
v^cop,  and  «Tjw,«,  spirit,  water,  and  blood,  indefinitely — ani/  breath, 
am/  water,  ani/  blood?  The  truth  is,  the  Dublin  MS.  is  a  bare- 
faced and  bad  translation  from  the  Vulgate,  as  the  reader  will  at 
once  perceive,  when  the  corresponding  passages  are  placed  before 
him. 

"  6,  Kat  TO  TTi'evj.ta  ecrn  to  "  6.   Et    Spiritus   est  qui 

fiapTvpovy,    OTi    6    Xpitrrdc    effTw  testificatur,    quoniani    Christus   est 

aXrideia.  Veritas. 

"  7'  "On  Tpelg  elaiv   ol   fiapTv-  "  7.  Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  tes- 

povvTEQ  kv  Tf  ovpavia,  iraTfjp,  XoyoQ,  timonium    dant    in    coelo,     Fater, 

Kai  irreiifxa  ayiov'  /cat  ovtoi  oi  TpeJg  Verbum,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  :  et  fii 

£v  elari.  tres  unum  sunt. 

"  8.    Kat  TpEic  elaip   ol  fxapTv-  "8.  Et  tres  sunt  qui  test! men i- 

povvTEQ  kv  Ty  yri,  TTfevfia,  v^ojp,  Kai  um  dant  in  terrd,  Spiritus,  Aqua  et 

al/xa."  Sanguis,  (et  hi  tres  unum  sunt)." 

The  consideration  of  theComplutensian  MSS.need  not  detain 
us  long. 

The  only  known  MSS.  used  by  the  editors  of  Alcala  is  now  in 
the  Vatican,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  verse.  And  as  for  the 
rest,  which  the  barbarian  Toryo  turned  into  sky-rockets,  vain  is 
the  surmise  that  they  may  have  contained  it ;  for  even  Stunica 
himself,  when  urged  by  Erasmus  to  produce  his  authorities,  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  none  to  show :  "  Sciendum 
est  Grcecorum  codices  esse  corruptos;  nostros  vero  ipsam  veritatan 
continere." 

Of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  MSS.  of  Robert  Stephens,  in  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Travis,  the  disputed  verse  was  undoubtedly  con- 
tained, as  the  learned  prelate  lays  no  stress  on  them,  we  shall  say 
nothing — glad  not  to  exhaust  our  readers'  patience  and  our  own 
on  such  a  worthless  topic.  If  any  of  our  readers  desire  full  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  we  refer  them  to  the  Prolegomena  of 
Griesbach  and  Porson's  Fourth  Letter.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
just  observe,  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  laudably  anxious  to 
accumulate  as  many  Greek  MSS.  as  possible  in  support  of  the 
verse,  has,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Tracts,"  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  metamorphose  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  into  a  MS.  hid 
somewhere  in  the  Escurial ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  same  preface, 
he  calls  up  three  additional  witnesses  on  his  side,  beside  the 
Dublin  MS. — the  Codex  Ravianus,  which  is  confessedly  a  mere 
transcript  from  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  two  other  MSS., 
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om-  ;it  Nupirs  and  our  in  tlu-  lioilUiaii,  wliifli  contain  the  verse 

in  ilu-  inar'^nt  :  and,  to  add  to  tluii  importance,  recentl  charac- 

tert.  How  groat  mnst  he  tin-  necessity  that  conUi  force  him  to 
have  recourse  to  such  niiseralde  aid  as  this  ! 

That  the  h  arned  pr(  late  never  intentionally  misleads  his  readers 
we  nioMenlirt  K  helievi-;  hulhe  views  the  subject  throngh  so  false 
a  ineiliuin.  that  he  perpetually  leads  them  wrong.  Whatelse  could 
make  himsuppo.se,  that  "  the  assertion  of  the  absence  of  the  verse 
from  the  tiiuiciit  l.ntlii  rvrs/Dii,  which  was  an  error  occasioned  by 
the  misinterpretation  of  the  I'rologue  to  the  Canonical  Epistles,  has 
been  corrected  and  abandoned  .'"  {Tracts,  p.  5.)  What  else  could 
iniluce  him  to  maintain,  that  "  the  external  evidence  ogaifist  the 
verse  has  no  real  accession  since  the  original  controversy  between 
Erasmus,  Ley,  and  Stunica  .'"  (p.  4,)  though,  after  enumerating 
the  scanty  list  of  testimonies  against  the  verse,  with  which 
Erasmus,  Beza,  and  Pole  were  acquainted,  with  the  utmost 
naivete  he  ailds,  "  instead  of  7U'c  vuilti  Codices  Grccci,  later 
editors  say,  verba  ista  extant  in  Graco  Codice  iiullo,  praiter 
unicum  Dublini  servatum.  On  negative  ground,  therefore,  the 
controversy  against  the  verse  commenced,  and  there  it  rests  at 
present,  but  with  dimiiiis/ied  evidence!  But  the  evidence  for  its 
authenticity,  both  negative  and  affirmative,  lias  been  gradually 
increasing  from  the  commencement  of  the  Controversy  to  the 
present  tmie  !" — {Tracts,  p.  5.) 

Let  us  sec,  then,  first,  to  what  this  diminished  evidence 
amounts. 

J  he  disputed  clause  is  not  found  in  any  Greek  MS.  in  exist- 
ence, with  the  single  exception  of  the  Dublin  MS.,  which, though 
the  learned  prelate  endeavours,  {Tracts,  p.  6,)  to  make  it  do  the 
office  of  trco  witnesses,  is  unquestionably  the  same  with  the  Co- 
dex Britannicus  of  Erasmus.  This,  we  say,  is  unquestionable, 
for  the  verse,  in  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus,  agrees  to  a  letter 
with  the  very  remarkable  reading  of  the  Dublin  MS.  How^ 
little  the  authority  of  that  MS.  is  worth  we  have  already  seen; 
and  the  libraries  of  Europe  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  another 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses.  So  much  for 
MSS.  As  for  Versions,  the  verse  is  omitted  in  the  most  ancient 
copies  of  the  Vulgate,  in  both  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  the  Coptic, 
the  Etiiiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  Sahidic,  and  the  Slavonic.  If 
we  turn  to  the  Fathers,  it  still  fares  no  better ;  for  it  is  omitted 
by  every  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers  without  exception.  Many 
o\  them  have  ransacked  every  place  in  Scripture  for  passages  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  had  received  this 
doctrine  from  unbroken  Apostolical  tradition  ;  it  was  delivered 
in  the  Creeds  of  the  Church;  declared  in  the  baptismal  formu- 
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lary ;  and  typified  in  the  rite  of  trine  immersion.     They  held  it  as 
the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
and,  believing  as  they  did,  that  every  passage  of  Scripture  had  a 
mystical  meaning,  they  looked  for,  and  they   found,  this  awful 
mystery  in  every  text,  in  which  the  number  Three  is  mentioned. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  we   find   them  appeal  to   the   sixth  and 
eighth  verses  for  proofs  of  this  great  doctrine,  or  to  establish  the 
Godhead  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  wonder  is,  on 
the  supposition  of  the  authenticity  of  the  seventh  verse,  that  not 
one  of  them,  even  during  the  height  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
should  once  have  quoted  it.     For  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  any 
person  of  common  understanding,  who  found  the  seventh  verse  in 
his  copy  of  this  Epistle,  who  believed  it  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  the  Apostle,  and  knew  that  it  was  universally  received 
as  authentic,  should  omit  to  quote  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should 
appeal  to  the  eighth  verse,  and  quote  the  sixth  and  eighth  verses 
from  it  in  continuity,  for  a  proof  that  St.  John  maintained  the 
doctrine   of  Trinity  in  Unity — a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  these  verses  without  having  recourse  to  a  very  doubt- 
ful and  mystical  system  of  interpretation.  It  is  clear,  that  in  many 
instances,  mere  negative  evidence  afi^brds  not  even  the  smallest 
ground  of  presumption.     No  one,  for  instance,  has  ever  thought 
of  arguing,  that  the  apostolical  Fathers  were  unacquainted  with 
this  clause,  merely  because  it  is  nowhere  cited  in  any  of  their 
writings,  which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  for  they  have  not  touched 
upon  the  subject.      But  when  Irena^us  (lib.  iii.  p.  17)  repeatedly 
appeals  to  this  Epistle,  and  quotes  other  passages  from  the  fifth 
chapter,    to   prove    the  divinity  of  Jesus    Christ,   without  once 
alluding  to  this  decisive  text,  we  have  something  very  like  positive 
evidence,  that  the  disputed  verse  had  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
those  copies  of  the  Epistle  which  had  fallen  under  his  notice. 
Irenaeus,  be  it  observed,  though  he  wrote  in  Greek,  was  a  bishop 
of  the   Latin    Church  :  it    follows,    therefore,   that  in  his   time 
(A.D.  185)  this  verse  was  not  received  by  the  Western  churches. 
If  we  pursue  the  inquiry  through  the  succeeding  Greek  Fathers, 
the  evidence  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  contested  clause  becomes 
continually  stronger.     Thus  in  the  Adumbrations  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  on  this  Epistle,  which  are  very  imperfectly  preserved 
in  a  Latin  version  of  Cassiodorus,  the  sixth  and  eighth  verses  are 
thus  quoted  and  explained. 

"  Jsie  est,  inqiiit,  qui  xenit  per  aquam,  et  sanguinem  ;  et  iterum,  quia 
tres  sunt  qui  testificantur,  spiritus,  quod  est  vita,  et  aqua,  quod  est  regene- 
ratio  ac  fides,  et  sanguis,  quod  est  cognitio  ;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  In 
Salvatore  nenipe,  istae  sunt  virtutes  salutiferae,  et  vita  ipsa  in  filio  ejus 
existit." 
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Now  Ca^'ioHorus.  it  is  important  to  rcmtnk,  is  one  of  those 
who.  arronliiii:  to  liishop  liiir«:;«ss,  liavr  (juotril  the  seventh  verse, 
aiui  ha\e  a<lo|»t( d  its  plain  and  natural  interpretation.  AVhilst, 
then-fore,  we  aiiniit  that  he  probably  abridged  and  altered  the 
Adumbrations  of  Clement,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that,  had  he 
found  in  his  writings  any  notiee  of  the  seventh  verse  he  would 
not  have  passed  it  over  in  silenee. 

The  verse  is  not  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
Epistle  (which  gm-s  under  his  name)  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  though 
he  repeatediv  ntes  the  eighth  verse,  and  the  great  object  of  the 
Kpistle  is  to  estal)li>h  the  CJodhead  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  It  was  7iot  known  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  if  we 
inav  trust  the  relation  of  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum,  who  tells  us,  that 
l^eontius,  Bishop  of  the  Cappadocian  Cesarea,  alleged  the  words 
of  the  sixth  verse,  to  nv5U|xa  scrri  to  [jiufTvpoiiv,  on  to  Ovsujita  s<TTtv  ij 
aA>;dna,  to  prove  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  not 
known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  who  in  their  syno- 
diral  epistle  jireserved  by  Theodoret  (H.  E.  lib.  ii.  8)  prove  from 
John,  X.  ;3().  and  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  a 
Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  but  do  not  appeal  to 
this  celebrated  text.  It  was  not  known  to  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  either  of  the  Gregories,  Didymus,  or 
Chrysostome.  Is  it  in  human  credulity  to  believe  that,  had  the 
verse  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  in  any  copies 
either  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  church,  it  would  not  have  been 
brought  forward  by  some  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  General 
Council — men  w  ho  were  assembled  from  the  East  and  West,  and 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Roman  empire?  Or  can  it  be  believed, 
that  not  a  single  writer,  even  in  those  works  which  were  directed 
to  the  confutation  of  the  Arian  heresy,  should  have  appealed  to 
this  irrefragable  text,  had  it  then  been  found  in  their  copies  of 
this  Epistle? 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities  for  the  omission  of  the 
clause.  Ample  references  to  the  authors  who  have  omitted  to 
cite  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  and  have  omitted  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prove  that  they  knew  nothing  of  their  existence,  are  given 
by  Mill,  Bcngelius,  and  Wetstein,  The  two  first  of  these  Scrip- 
ture critics  maintained  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  verse; 
but,  far  from  attempting  to  conceal  or  weaken  the  force  of  the 
evidence  opposed  to  its  reception,  with  the  utmost  candour 
and  integrity— qualities  which  we  greatly  desiderate  in  most  of  its 
succeedmg  advocates— they  carefully  collected  the  objections  to 
Its  admission,  and  placed  them  in  the  strongest  light.  They  have 
not  only  admitted,  but  proved  by  arguments,  which  to  the  gene- 
rality of  scholars  seem  invincible,   that  no  Greek  3IS.  of  the 
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smallest  authority  contains  the  verse  (Bengelius  fairly  gives  up 
even  the  Dublin  MS.);  that  it  is  omitted  in  every  ancient  MS. 
Version  (they  except  the  Vulgate,  we  shall  see  presently  with 
what  reason);  and  that  it  is  not  quoted  by  any  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  even  in  those  instances  in  which  it  would  have  most 
completely  silenced  their  opponents.  In  fact,  it  was  never  cited 
by  ani/  Greek  writer  till  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  it 
was  brought  out  in  a  very  imperfect  form,  by  Manuel  Calecas,  in 
his  book  "  De  Fide,  et  Principiis  Catholicte  Fidei."  Now  this 
worthy  gentleman  was  an  apostate  Greek,  who  deserted  to  the 
Romish  communion,  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
servilely  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  very  naturally  accommodated  his  text  to  the  received  copies 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  A  witness  of  this  description  is  totally 
unworthy  of  credit;  or,  if  otherwise  credible,  totally  incompetent, 
from  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  to  depose  to  the  fact,  that  the 
verse  was  extant  in  the  original  copies  of  the  Epistle.  For  the 
same  reason  we  must  also  throw  aside  the  alleged  testimony  of 
Bryennius,  a  Greek  monk,  who  lived  about  the  commencement 
of  the  15th  century.  Besides,  this  witness  has  clearly  been 
tampered  with.  Matthcei,  who  inspected  two  MS.  copies  of 
his  works  at  Moscow,  found  that  the  discourse  in  which  the  verse 
is  quoted  is  altogether  wanting;  and  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  passage,  the  verse,  as  it  appears  in  Bryennius,  is  a  mere  trans- 
lation from  the  Latin ;  for  in  the  sixth  verse  he  reads,  with  the 
Vulgate,  *  Qnoniam  Christus  est  Veritas  J  on  6  Xpia-rog  s(ttiv  i]  dxij^snx, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse,  in  conformity  with  the  Latin 
copies,  omits  the  clause,  xai  ol  rpslg  slg  to  sv  sla-tv :  in  both  which 
respects  it  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus. 

As  far,  then,  as  Greek  MSS.  and  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  are  concerned,  the  evidence  that  this  verse  did  7iot  pro- 
ceed from  the  pen  of  St.  John,  and  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 
assembled  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  to  every  other 
Greek  writer  for  ten  centuries  afterwards,  cannot  possibly  be 
made  stronger  than  it  is.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  may  continue 
if  he  pleases  to  call  it  merely  negative.  If  he  does  so,  we  shall 
take  leave  to  remind  him,  in  the  words  of  his  great  ally  Bengelius, 
"  Negativmn  argumentntn  in  tali  questione  repudiari  non  potest." 
It  would  be  candid  and  considerate  in  the  learned  prelate,  if  he 
is  still  unconvinced,  to  point  out  what  kind  of  evidence  he  ex- 
pects, and  what  degree  of  it  ivill  satisfy  him. 

On  the  side  of  the  Latin  church  there  is  some  appearance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  excepted  verse;  for  it  is  found  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  existing  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  writings 
of  many  Fathers  of  the  African  church,  from  Vigilius  of  Tapsus 
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dovMiwariis,  Wc  slmll  pirsriitly  consiflcr  the  value  of  their  tes- 
tiiii(Mi\.  Moaiiwhilc  wc  mav  observe,  that  the  argument  in 
fu\ our  of  the  verse  from  the  consent  of  the  Vulgate  MSS. — an 
urgument  on  which  the  earlier  suj)|)orters  of  its  authenticity  laid 
great  stress — has  been  wofully  impaired  by  the  awkward  dis- 
coverv,  that  tlu-  most  ancivnt  copies  almost  invariably  want  it. 
More  than  tiftv  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  have  been  discovered,  in 
which  the  verse  is  omitted;  in  some  few  of  these  the  passage  has 
been  adiied,  indeed,  by  a  more  recent  hand;  but  these  additions, 
we  need  not  remiiul  our  readers,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  original  text  of  the  MS.  in  which  they  are  found.  Among 
the  twenty-five  MSS.  enumerated  by  Wetstein  as  wanting  this 
clause,  is  the  celebrateil  J^cctionarium  of  the  Gallican  church, 
edited  bv  Mabillon — a  MS.  of  such  antiquity,  that  the  ablest 
judges  have  supposed  it  to  be  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  old. 
The  following  list  of  Latin  MSS.  obtained  by  Bishop  Burgess 
from  the  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum,  will  enable  our 
readers,  at  one  view,  to  judge  for  themselves  in  what  degree  the 
wore  ancient  coj)ies  of  the  V'ulgate  are  favourable,  or  hostile,  to 
the  reception  of  the  disputed  verse.  We  give  it  in  the  more  con- 
cise and  intelligible  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited  by  Dr.  Turton, 
together  with  his  remarks  upon  it. 

"  From  the  list  of  Latin  MSS.  published  by  Bishop  Burgess,  I  will 
state  the  number  assigned  to  each  century,  and  the  readings  by  which 
they  are  distinguished. 

3  of  Cent.  viii.     Two  omit  the  7tb  verse. 

1   ix.     Omits ;   but  reads  {in  terrd)  in  brackets. 

1   X.     Omits ;   but  reads  in  terra. 

1    xi.     Inverts  the  order  of  the  verses. 

2   xii.     Invert  the  order. 

12  xiii.  Two  omit  the  7th;  but  read  in  terrd. 

39  xiv.  Three  omit  the  7th  ;  but  two  read  in  terrd. 

4  XV.  Retain  the  verse. 

1 xvi.  Retains  the  verse. 

20  No  date.  Three  omit  the  verse;  but  one  has  it  in  the 

margin,  and  two  read  in  terrd. 
"  Wnh  regard,  therefore,  to  the  MSS.  now  collated,  \ve  perceive  that 
the  copies  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  one  copy  only  ex- 
cepted, omit  the  7th  verse.  In  the  eighth  century  the  omission  is  com- 
plete. In  the  ninth,  the  verse  is  still  omitted  ;  the  w^ords  in  terrd, 
however,  appear,— but  with  the  mark  of  intrusion  upon  them.  The 
MS.  of  the  tenth  century  knows  nothing  of  the  verse  ;  but  reads  in  terrd. 
The  copies  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  present  the  verse;  but 
not  in  the  position  finally  assigned  to  it.  In  the  thirteenth  and  subse- 
quent centuries,  very  iew  MSS.  omit  the  7th  verse.  Such  is  the  evi- 
dence adduced  in  behalf  of  this  celebrated  passage.  Its  pretensions, 
therefore,   are  manifestly   founded,  not  upon  original  right,  but  upon 
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long-continued  occupancy.  In  the  court  of  criticism^  however,  such 
pleas  are  of  little  avail.  The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  verse  had  not  possession  of  the  text ;  and  that  fact  is 
fatal  to  its  claim." — pp.  141  — 144. 

So  much  for  the  Latin  MSS.  If  we  examine  the  writings  of 
the  Latin  Fathers,  we  shall  look  in  vain  through  the  writers  of 
the  four  first  centuries  for  any  thing  like  a  quotation  of  the  verse 
in  question.  In  the  third  century,  TertuUian  and  Cyprian  are 
alleged  as  evidences  in  its  support;  it  is  constantly  assumed,  that 
they  have  diCiu^Wy  quoted  it;  and  from  this  groundless  assumption 
the  defenders  of  the  verse  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
was  unquestionably  contained  in  Me/r  copies  of  the  Latin  version. 
How  totally  groundless  this  assumption  is,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  passages  adduced  from  the  writings  of  these  Fathers  will 
clearly  evince.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  remark,  that  the  verse 
was  not  known  to  the  author  of  the  treatise  "  De  Baptismo 
Hiereticorum"  appended  to  the  works  of  Cyprian — a  treatise  in 
which  the  sixth  and  eighth  verses  are  frequently  quoted.  It  was 
not  known  to  Novatian,  in  whose  book  on  the  Trinity  every  text 
in  Scripture  is  collected  that  has  the  remotest  reference  to  the 
subject.  It  was  not  known  to  Hilary,  Jerome,  Augustine,  or 
Ambrose.  It  was  not  known  to  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, who,  in  his  epistle  to  Flavianus,  has  quoted  largely  from 
this  epistle  of  St.  John,  and  has  written  a  very  orthodox  and  in- 
genious commentary  on  the  sixth  and  eighth  verses.  And,  last  of 
all,  it  was  not  known  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  most  learned  of 
all  the  Latin  commentators  of  the  Sth  century.  But  since  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  persists  in  claiming  Tertullian  and  Cyprian, 
as  witnesses  on  his  side,  let  us  inquire  to  what  their  testimony 
amounts. 

The  passage  in  Tertullian  is  found  in  his  treatise  against 
Praxeas  (c.  25.)  Praxeas,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Monarchian,  or  Patripassian  heresy.  In  his 
anxiety  to  assert  the  strict  Unitij  of  the  Godhead,  he  maintained 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  must  needs  be  one  Person. 
The  texts  of  Scripture  on  which  he  principally  relied  were, 
(Isa.  xlv.  5.)  I  am  God,  and  beside  me  there  is  none  other ;  (John, 
X.  30,  38.)  I  and  the  Father  are  one,  and  the  Father  is  in  me,  and 
I  in  him;  and  (John,  xiv.  9.  10.)  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father  also ;  and,  lam  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  is  in  me. 
In  refuting  the  arguments  of  this  heretic,  Tertullian  shows,  by  a 
very  minute  analysis  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  always  mentioned  as  distinct  Persons.  He  argues, 
that  in  this  very  passage  the  expressions,  /  a)id  my  Father,  denote 
two  Persons;  that  the  word  are,  (sumus)  signifies  a  plurality  of 
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Penions;  ami  thalliu-  word  one,  {nniim,  not  wins,)  implies  a  uniti/ 
of  F.ssiMU-c.  Ho  expatiates  on  these  topics  at  great  length;  and 
having  unanswerably  proved  that,  in  the  very  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture a.l.hue.l  i)v  Praxeas,  the  Fatlur  and  the  Son  are  spoken  of 
AS  two  ni  Person,  and  one  in  subslanre,  he  goes  on  to  establish 
tJie  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead, 
from  our  Lord's  declarations  concerning  the  mission  of  the  Para- 
clete. 

*'  CcUTinn  (If  tmo  .siniitt,  [Paraclctus]  inquit,  sicut  ipse  de  Patris. 
Itn  conncxus  I'alris  in  Tilio,  ct  Filii  in  Paraclete  tics  efficit  cohaerentes, 
nltcrura  ex  allcro,  qui  tics  iiniim  sunt,  non  ti/nis;  quomodo  dictum  est, 
Ei:o  ft  I'iitcr  unum  stitmis,  ad  substantiae  unitatem,  non  ad  numeri  singu- 
Inritnfem." 

There  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  1  John,  v.  7.  is  quoted 
here.  The  only  passage  of  Scripture  quoted  is  John,  x.  30,  a 
passage  on  which  Tertullian  had  been  arguing  through  the  best 
part  of  three  preceding  chapters.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
even  an  allusion  to  1  John,  v.  8.  was  intended,  though  Cyprian 
evidently  thought  that  his  master  had  that  text  in  view.  The 
seventh  verse  is  totally  out  of  the  question.     But  since 

\6yog  Ik  TaCoipvvT(>)v  iwv 
Yi.UK  Ttbv  coKovrTUiv  uvTog  oil  ravTov  adivEi, 

we  will  refer  our  readers  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  the  decision 
of  this  mooted  point.  Tiiat  learned  prelate,  in  his  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries  illustrated  from 
the  writings  of  Tertullian" — a  work  which  does  equal  credit  to 
the  critical  aciiteness  and  strict  impartiality  of  the  author — hav- 
ing examined  the  passage  with  great  attention,  delivers  his  judg- 
ment on  it  ill  these  emphatic  terms : 

"In  my  opinion  the  passage  in  Tertullian,  far  from  containing  an 
allusion  to  1  John,  v.  7 ,  furnishes  most  decisive  proof  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Terse." — c.  7,  p.  54G. 

The  evidence  of  Tertullian  being  set  aside,  Cyprian  of  course 
will  follow.  Two  passages  in  his  writings  are  chiefly  relied  on. 
The  first  is  in  his  epistle  to  Jubajanus: 

"  Si  peccatorum  remissam  consecutus  est,  et  sanctificatus  est,  et  tem- 
plum  Dei  factus  est  [hjereticus,]  quaere,  cujus  Dei  ?  Si  Creatorisj  non 
potuit,  quia  in  eum  non  credidit  :  Si  Christi ;  nee  hujus  fieri  potuit 
templum,  qui  negat  Deum  Christum  :  Si  Spiritiis  Sancti ;  quiim  tres 
vnum  sint,  quomodo  placatus  ei  esse  potuit,  qui  aut  Patris,  aut  Filii 
inimicus  est?" 

'I'his  certainly,  is   nothing  like  a  quotation  of  1   John,  v.  7. 
lie  had  plainly  the  dicUnn  of  his  master,  Tertullian,  in  view;  and 
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the  utmost  that  the  passage  contains  is  a  remote  allusion  to  the 
eighth  verse.  We  may  just  observe,  however,  by  the  way,  in  the 
words  of  Bengelius,  "  Editio  Erasmi,  qui  banc  Cypriani  epistolam 
primus  ex  codice  pervetusto,  sed  unico,  produxit,  inciso  illo, 
qiium  tres  unum  sint,  caret,"  The  other  passage,  which  is  alleged 
with  still  greater  confidence,  is  in  the  treatise  "  De  Unitate 
Ecclesiae :" 

*'  Dicit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus ;  et  iterum  de  Patre,  et 
Filio,  et  Spiritu  Saiicto  scriptum  est,  et  tres  n?n/m  sunt ;  (edd.  hi  tres) 
et  quisquam  credit  banc  unitatem  de  divina  firmitate  venientem,  sacra- 
mentis  caelestibus  cohaerentem,  scindi  in  ecclesi^  posse,  et  voluntatum 
collidentium  divortio  separari  ?" 

It  is  really  surprizing  that  any  man  should  venture  to  call  this 
a  quotation  of  the  disputed  verse.  The  treatise  "  De  Unitate 
Ecclesize"  abounds  with  references  to  Tertullian's  treatise  against 
Praxeas ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Cyprian,  in  writing  the  preceding 
passage,  kept  his  eye  continually  on  Tertullian.  If,  then,  Ter- 
tullian  knew  nothing  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  we  may  con- 
clude with  certainty  that  Cyprian  also  was  unacquainted  with  them. 
Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  among  other  argu- 
ments, illustrates  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  a  reference  to 
the  rite  of  trine  immersion  in  baptism;  which  rite,  he  says,  was 
appointed  by  our  Lord  himself. 

"  Novissime  mandans,  ut  tinguerent  in  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  non  in  unum.  Nam  nee  semel,  sed  ter,  ad  singida  nomina 
in  personas  singulas  tinguimur."  (c.  27.) 

Now  observe  the  expressions  in  Cyprian,  "  banc  unitatem  .  .  . 
sacramentis  ccelestibus  cohaerentem."  If  the  allusion  is  to  the 
eighth  verse,  this  language  is  perfectly  intelligible.  According  to 
Cyprian  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood  are  heavenly  mys- 
teries ;  and  as  their  coherence  in  one  testimony  may  represent  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  plainly  denoted  in  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  he  says  that  it  is  with  reference  to  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it  is  written,  and  the  three  are  one. 
Any  writer  who  believed  that  the  Trinity  in  Unity  was  mystically 
represented  in  the  three  united  witnesses  of  the  eighth  verse, 
might  with  great  propriety  call  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  tlie 
blood  "  heavenly  sacraments;"  but  will  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
affirm,  that  Cyprian,  or  any  man  in  his  senses,  could  possibly  say 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  *'  sacramenta 
cffilestia?" 

Though  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Tertullian  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  disputed  verse,  and  that  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  constitute  in  fact  but  one  testimony;  yet,  since  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  considers  the  evidence  of  Cyprian  of  vital  im- 
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poi  lance*  to  Win  came,  we  shall  oHer  some  additional  reasons  for 
our  own  «)|)iiii«)n  liiat  C\  pii;iM  was  oiUir«-Iv  ii;;noraiit  of  the  exist- 
tcncr  i>(  tlu-  nra\»  iilv  V\  itiusscs  in  St.  John's  Epistle.  Were  it 
not  for  a  passagf  in  J'tilgentiiis,  an  African  Bishop  of  the  sixth 
ccnturv.  who  is  supposed  to  atiirni  that  Cyprian  expressly  quoted 
Uie  scvcntii  verso,  it  would  be  dinirult  to  believe  that  any  modern 
critic,  moderately  conversant  with  his  writings,  could  have  adopted 
so  groundU  ss  a  notion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lifth  century, 
durnis?  the  predonnnance  of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  African 
churches,  this  verse  began  to  fnul  its  way  into  some  of  the  Latin 
copies  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  party.  If  any 
crrdit  is  due  to  the  narrative  of  Victor  Vitensis — he  is  more  than 
suspected  of  telling  "  the  thing  that  is  not" — but  if  any  credit  is 
due  to  him,  the  dispiitetl  verse  was  expressly  alleged  as  Scripture 
by  the  orthodox  bishops  in  the  Council  of  Carthage  (480),  and 
not  called  in  (jiiestion  Ijy  the  Arian  factioii.  How,  indeed,  should 
they  question  it?  Cyrila,  the  patriarch  himself,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, knew  no  Latin,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  less  Greek; 
and  we  may  fairly  assinne  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  his  distin- 
gur>.ln'd  accpinements  in  theology.  The  Vandal  polemics  in  this 
memorable  synod  seem  to  have  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  their 
dexterous  use  of  the  "  ceiifeni  J'untes,"  which  they  produced  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  have  made  small  account  of  their  skill  in 
Scripture  MSS.  and  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Fathers.  The 
orthodox  party  might,  therefore,  with  small  chance  of  detection, 
produce  this  verse  as  Scripture;  and  would  do  it  with  the  less 
scruple,  since  it  had  long  been  received  as  the  spiritual  interpre- 
tation of  the  eighth  verse,  and  in  some  copies  was,  perhaps,  ad- 
mitted into  tlie  text.  But  that  the  heavenly  witnesses  were  not 
yet  fully  established,  even  in  the  African  copies  of  this  Epistle,  is 
cvidt-nt  from  tlie  manner  in  which  Fulgentius  himself  generally 
appeals  to  the  verse.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity  he  quotes  it 
w  ithout  any  hesitation. 

"  Tres  sunt,  inqiiit,  gui  testimonium  dicuvt  in  ccelo  ;  Pater,  Verbum,  e.t 
Spirilus;  et  hi  tres  umim  sunt.  Audiat  ....  Arrius  unum,  et  non  difFe- 
rentis  Filinin  dicat  esse  naturae,  cum  natura  diversa  unum  dici  nequeat." — 

^Ve  say  nothing  of  the  very  suspicious  state  in  which  the  works 
of  Fulgentms  have  come  down  to  us;  but,  on  the  supposition  that 

•  See  particularly  the  learned  prelate's  "  Vindication,"  (pp.  92,  93.  2d  edit.)  where 
he  carries  the  evidence  for  the  verse  upwards,  through  Eucherius,  Vigilius  Tapsensis, 
Jerome.  C.vprian  and  Tertuilian.  to  the  Vulgate;  and  from  the  Vulgate  to  the  old 
Italic,  which  brings  us  again  to  Teriullian,  Cyprian,"  &c.  The  passage,  beside  its 
other  merits,  exhibit,  an  incomparable  speciraen  of  circular  reasoning. 
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the  passage  last  quoted  is  his,  the  following  passage  from  the  trea- 
tise against  Fabianus  can  hardly  have  proceeded  from  his  pen: 

"  Beatus  vero  Johannes  Apostolus  evidenter  ait,  Et  tres  nmtm  sunt : 
quod  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto  dictum,  sicut  superius,  cum 
rationemjtagitares,  ostendimus.' ' 

There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that  the  seventh  verse  speaks  of 
the  three  divine  persons;  but  any  man  may  be  excused  for  asking 
the  reason  why  the  expressions  in  the  eighth  verse  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Trinity  in  Unity:  whereas  if  any  person  should 
gravely  ask  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  what  reason  he  had  for  say- 
ing that  this  great  mystery  was  announced  in  the  seventh  verse,  the 
learned  prelate  would  probably  suspect  that  the  propounder  of  the 
question  was  disordered  in  his  intellect. 

There  is  another  passage  of  Fulgentius,  in  his  treatise  against 
the  Arians,  which  requires  to  be  noticed,  from  the  confidence  with 
which  it  is  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the  disputed  verse. 

"  In  Patre,  ergo,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto  unitatem  substantise  acci- 
pimus,  Personas  confundere  non  audemus.  Beatus  enini  Johannes  Apos- 
tolus testatur,  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  pevhibent  in  ccelo,  Pater,  Verhum, 
et  Spirifus  Sanctus,  et  tres  unumsunt.  Quod  etiaui  beatissimas  martyr 
Cyprianus,  in  epistola  de  Unitate  Ecclesiae  Confitetur  ;   dicens,''  &c. 

Is  not  this,  we  ask,  the  language  of  a  man,  who,  conscious  of 
the  weakness  of  his  cause,  desires  to  prop  it  up  by  the  authority 
of  a  great  name?  Cyprian,  whose  name  alone  was  sufficient  to 
silence  any  gainsayers  in  the  African  churches,  is  his  great  hyper- 
aspist.  Beatus  Johannes  testatur;  beatissimiis  Cyprianus  Con- 
fitetur. And  what  is  it  that  he  confesses?  That  the  testimony 
of  St.  John  is  true?  Surely  not.  Fulgentius  himself  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  hint  that  the  inspired  Apostle  stood  in 
need  of  the  support  of  Cyprian.  He  says  then,  that  Cyprian  co)i- 
fesses  that  the  testimony  of  St.  John  relates  to  the  three  heavenly 
witnesses.  Is  not  this  a  plain  acknowledgement  that  the  point 
was  then  disputed?  Could  it  have  admitted  of  dispute  had  the 
seventh  verse  been  then  received  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Epis- 
tle? We  say  the  verse  is  an  interpolation,  but  we  do  not  say  that 
Fulgentius  was  the  original  author  of  it.  We  admit  that,  from 
the  days  of  Cyprian,  the  writers  of  the  African  Church  had  very 
generally  applied  the  eighth  verse,  by  a  figurative  interpretation, 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity;  that  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses had  long  found  a  place  in  the  margin  of  their  MSS.';  that 
in  some  few  copies  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  the 
clause  may  have  crept  into  the  text  itself;  that  Fulgentius  pos- 
sessed one  of  those  copies ;  that  he  willingly  persuaded  himself, 
and  wished  to  persuade  others,  that  Cyprian  read  it  in  his  copy, 
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:nnl  lli:U  St.  John  was  im(lt>iil)lr(lly  l'""  aiillior  of  it.  lint  his  lan- 
«Mi:iiir.  wo  ic|u:it,  is  that  of  a  man  who  ftcls  the  weakness  ot"  his 
cause*  The  hh-ssed  .Apostle,  St.  John,  testifies  "  there  are  three 
that  l>ear  reeonl  in  heaven."  ;?vc. ;  anti  the  most  l)IeHsed  martyr, 
t'\pii:m.  "  conlitetnr,  Jio/ds  the  sditic  J'ailh,^'  as  the  Jiishop  of 
Sah>hni  V  inteipnts  or  transhites  the  phrase. 

"  Of  n  notion  Ukc  this,"  says  the  Regius  Professor,  "  every  one  must 
judge  for  himself;  and  1  will  honestly  state  that  tlicrc  is  sonictliina  in  if, 
"to  whicli  1  cannot  reconcile  my  own  mind.  When  a  point  of  faith  is 
delivered  in  the  words  of  an  A|)ostle,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  it 
is  held  by  Cyprian,  or  not.  In  short,  it  is  hardly  possihic  to  suppose 
that  Fulgentiiis  slioidd  have  adduced  Cyprian  as  a  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  St.  John  5  hut  we  can  easily  imagine  that,  so  far  as  he 
could,  he  would  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  Cyprian,  as  a  witness  to  the 
genuineness  of  a  dubious  cpiotation." — Vindication  of  Parson,  p.  276 — 7. 

That  at  a  more  advanecd  period  of  the  sixth  century  the  dis- 
puted verse  was  not  generally  found  even  in  the  African  copies  of 
this  l^pistle,  and  that  tiie  passage  of  Cyprian  was  supposed  to  be, 
what  it  really  is,  a  spiritual  application  of  the  eighth  verse;  is 
clear  from  the  testimony  of  Facundus,  Bishop  of  Hermiana — a 
man  of  whom  Bishop  Fell  has  remarked  with  great  truth,  that  he 
was  "  Cypriani  sectator  fidissimus."  In  the  twelfth  book  of  his 
"  Defensio  trinm  Capitulorum  Concilii  Chalcedonensis,"  we  find 
the  following  passages  : 

"  .Joannes  Apostolus  in  EpistoUi  sua  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  sic  (licit :  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terrd,  spiritus,  aqua, 
et  sanguis ;  et  hi  tres  vnum  sunt :  in  spiritu  significans  Patrem,  sicut 
Domiuus  mulieri  Saniaritanae  secundum  ipsius  Joannis  Evangelium  lo- 
quitur, diccns;  Credc  mihi,  quia  veniet  hora,  &c.  {Joan.  iv.  21.)  in  aqua 
vero  Spiritual  sanctum  significans,  sicut  in  eodem  suo  Evangelio  exponit 
verba  Domini  diccntis ;  Si  quis  sitit,  &c.  {Joan.  vii.  37.)  ubi  subsecutus 
adjccit ;  Hoc  nutcm  diccbat  de  Spiritu,  &c.  in  sanguine  vero  Filium  sig- 
nificans, quoniam  ipse  ex  sancta  Trinitate   conimunicavit  carni   et  san- 

guini Quod  tamen  Joannis  Apostoli   testimonium  B.  Cyprianus 

Carthaginiensis  antistes  ct  martyr,  epistola  sua,  sive  libro  quern  de  Trini- 
tate [lege  Unitate]  scripsit,  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto  dictum 
Intelligit.  Ait  enim,  (licit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  vmim  sunms  ;  et 
itenim  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  ct  Spiritu  Sancto  scriptum  est,  Et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt." 

But  tiie  opinion  of  Facundus,  it  is  said,  is  of  far  less  value  than 
that  of  Fulgentius,  who,  being  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  (for  he  preceded  Facundus  about  fifty  years,)  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  far  more  competent  judge  of  his  meaning.  We 
profess  ourselves  unable  to  see  the  force  of  this  argument;  but  to 
save  time,  are  w  illing  both  to  allow  that  it  is  perfectly  unanswer- 
able, and  to  raise  no  objections  concerning  the  very  suspicious 
state  in  which  the  works  of  Fulgentius  have   come  down   to  us. 
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But  if  Fulgentius,  whose  name  is,  in  itself  of  no  authority,  be 
claimed  as  a  more  competent  witness  than  Facundus,  because  he 
flourished  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixtii  century,  whereas  the 
Bishop  of  Hermiana  had  the  misfortune  to  live  towards  the  middle 
of  it;  what  shall  we  say  to  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
Hippo?    Let  the  author  of  the  "  Vindication  of'  Porson"  answer. 

"  The  testimony  of  this  Father,  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  hea- 
venly witnesses,  is  on  many  accounts  entitled  to  great  consideration. 
His  acquaintance  with  Holy  ^Vrit,  in  the  Latin  version  at  least,  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  most  intimate  kind  ;  and  his  works  are  so  voluminous 
and  replete  with  Scriptural  quotations,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  might  be  collected  from  them.  Being,  besides,  a  bishop 
of  the  African  Church,  and  flourishing  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, he  lived  in  the  very  region  and  in  the  very  age  in  which,  if  the 
text  existed  at  all,  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of  its  existence. 
Moreover,  he  engaged  in  controversies  in  which  the  text  would  have 
rendered  him  valuable  assistance;  for  instance,  he  wrote  at  great  lengtli 
against  Maximin  the  Arian,  and  composed  a  distinct  treatise  in  defence 
of  the  Trinity.  In  short,  if  the  text  was  read  as  Scripture  in  Augus- 
tine's time,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  should  be  found  in  his 
works.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of 
this  Father  do  not  present  us  with  the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses. 
He  who  can  induce  himself  to  believe  that  the  text  existed  although  un- 
known to  Augustine,  or  was  known  to  him  although  not  quoted,  may 
smile  at  difficulties  as  the  grounds  for  incredulity. 

"  Cyprian  in  the  third  century  has  been  alleged  as  evidence  for  the 
text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses.  Now,  if  Cyprian  cited  the  text,  Au- 
gustine must  have  been  aware  of  it;  for  he  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  writings  of  the  great  bishop  and  martyr.  The  Donatists,  in- 
deed, adduced  the  authority  of  Cyprian  for  their  opinions  respecting  bap- 
tism by  Heretics  ;  and  Augustine,  who  wrote  very  copiously  against  the 
Donatists,  was  in  this  instance  obliged  to  oppose  the  sentiments  of 
Cyprian.  But  this  is  done  with  the  utmost  reverence  for  his  character. 
Augustine  can  hardly  touch  upon  the  mistakes  of  Cyprian  without  allud- 
ing to  the  errors  of  St.  Peter.  In  a  word,  the  tract  de  Unitafe  Ecclesice 
and  the  Epistle  to  Jubaianus,  in  which  Cyprian  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ferred to  the  contested  verse,  are  particularly  discussed  in  Augustine's 
treatises  contra  Donatistas  and  contra  Crcsconium.  If  then  Augustine, 
as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  knew  nothing  of  the  verse,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  Cyprian  quoted  it?"— pp.  230—232. 

Setting  aside,  as  of  no  authority,  the  confession  of  faith  pre- 
sented at  the  Council  of  Carthage  (484),  and  the  testimony  of  the 
few^  African  writers  of  the  sixth  century,  who  have  quoted  as 
Scripture  a  passage  unknown  to  the  age  of  Augustine,  the 
Regius  Professor  insists  on  two  particulars,  which  appear  to  give 
the  absence  of  the  text  from  the  works  of  Angustine  almost  the 
force  of  a  demonstration  that  it  was  unknown  to  him.     The  first 
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Ill-  >Uitfs.  witlioiit  comiiiciit,  ill  the  language  of  Mr.  Charles 
i^utlir. 

«*  *  SabntiVr  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fin<l,  in  dillcrcnt  parts  of  the  works 
of  St.  Aumisliiic,  a  surtitinit  iiuinhi'r  of  (|U()tati()i)s  to  form  the  whole  of 
Ihc  four  tirst  eliaptcis,  and  likewise  the  beginniiif;  of  the  fifth.  But 
when  he  comes  to  the  seventh  verse,  this  very  voluminous  Father,  who 
tcrotc  not  less  ihnit  ten  traidscs  on  the  Epistle  in  question,  suddenly  deserts 
him  ;  though  imme(hati.'Iy  after  this  critical  place,  he  comes  again  to  his 
assistance.  This  chasm /flu-refore,  Sabatier  fills  up  by  a  quotation  from 
Vigilius  'lapsensis.  wlio  wnjte  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.'  " — 
p.  L'.J.J. 

The  socoml  particular  is  Augustine's  mode  of  interpreting 
I  .luliii,  V.  S.  i'lu-  passage,  whieli  oecurs  in  his  treatise  against 
the  Arian  Maxiniinus,  is  too  long  for  us  to  quote  entire;  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  extracting  the  most  important 
sentences. 

"  Sane  falli  tc  nolo  in  Epistola  Johannis  Apostoli,  ubi  ait,  Trcs  sunt 
testes,  spiritus,  ct  aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt.  Ne  forte  dicas  spi- 
ritum,  ct  aquam,  et  sanguinein,  diversas  esse  substantias,  et  tamen  dictum 
esse,  tres  unum  sunt.  II?ec  enim  Sacramrnta  sunt,  in  quibus  non  quid 
sint,  sed  quid  Ostevdant  semper  adtenditur:  quoniam  Sigxa  sunt  re- 
rum,  aliud  existcntia,  et  aliud  Significantia.  Tria  itaque  novimus  de 
corpore  Domini  cxTsse  cum  pendcret  in  ligno:  primo  spiritum,  unde 
scriptum  est,  ct  inclinato  capite  tradidit  spiritufn  :  delude  quando  latus 
ejus  lancea  perforatum  est,  sanguinem  et  aquam.  Quae  tria,  si  per  sc  ipsa 
intueanuir,  diversas  habcnt  singula  quaeque  substantias  :  ac  per  hoc  non 
sunt  unum.  Si  vero  ea  quae  per  haec  Sigxificata  sunt  velimus  inquirere, 
No\  Absl'rde  OccuRRtT  ipsa  Trinitas,  qui  unus,  solus,  verus,  sumnius 
est  Dens,  Pater,  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus-sanctus,  de  quibus  verissime  Dici 
PoTuiT,  Tres  sunt  testes,  et  tres  unum  sunt :  ut  nomine  spiritus  significa- 
tum  accipiemus  Deum  Patrem ;  .  .  .  .  nomine  autem  sanguinis  Filium ; 
.  .  .  et  nomine  aquce  Spiritum-sanetum." — Contra  Maximi?i,  lib.  ii.  c.  22. 

In  the  passage  from  which  we  have  made  these  extracts,  Augus- 
tine shows  from  Scripture,  (Jo////,  iv.  24,)  that  the  spirit,  or  breath, 
which  our  Lord  yielded  up  on  the  cross,  may  indicate  the  Father; 
from  John,  i.  14,  that  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  side  may 
indicate  the  Son  ;  and  from  John,  vii.  39,  that  the  tvater  may  sig- 
nify the  Holy  Spirit:  by  other  Scripture  testimonies  he  proves, 
that  the  three  divine  persons  are  xoitnesses;  and  from  Matt. 
xxviii.  lf>,  where  the  command  is  given  to  baptize  '*  in  the  name 
(not  in  the  names)  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,''  he  argues 
that  they  are  one,  {unum,)  "  quia  unius  substantiae  sunt."  Now 
"  if  the  seventh  verse,"  argues  the  Regius  Professor,  "  had  existed  in 
Augustine's  time,  it  would  have  placed  before  him  all  that  he  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  interpretaticm  of  the  eighth.  It  mentions 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity;   it  declares  them  to  be  witnesses;  and 
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affirms  that  they  are  one  (miitm).  In  a  word,  it  proved  exactly  vvLat  he 
wished  to  prove.  Now,  human  credulity  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
believing  that  he  would  not  have  availed  himself  of  that  verse,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  view  of  the  subject,  if  it  bad  been  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The 
inevitable  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  text  of  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses was  unknown  to  Augustine.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  Au- 
gustine— being  driven,  by  his  mode  of  limiting  the  meaning  of  unu77i  to 
njiifj/  of  essence,  to  interpret  the  eighth  verse  of  the  Trinity — may  still 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  seventh.  If  Augustine  had  not  confirmed 
his  explanation  of  the  eighth  verse  in  a  manner  which  destroys  all  pro- 
bability of  his  knowledge  of  the  seventh,  this  objection  would  have  had 
some  weight.  But,  taking  circumstances  as  we  find  them,  it  is,  in  it- 
self, not  worth  a  moment's  consideration." — pp.  239,  240. 

But  if  Augustine  is  taken  from  him.  Bishop  Burgess  would 
fain  persuade  some  of  his  readers  that  the  testimony  of  Jerome  is 
on  his  side.  We  hardly  know  how  to  describe  the  learned  pre- 
late's management  of  this  evidence.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
Jerome  knew  no  more  of  the  disputed  verse  than  Augustine  knew 
of  it:  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  to  be  met  in  any  of  his  genuine 
writings.  But  there  is  a  certain  delectable  "  Prologue  to  the 
Canonical  Epistles,"  which  goes  under  his  name,  wherein  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  the  testimony  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses, 
"  which  St.  John  had  alleged  in  his  Epistle,  in  the  place  where 
he  treats  of  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity,  had  been  omitted  by  the  un- 
faithfulness of  the  Latin  translators,  who  inserted  in  their  copies 
nothing  more  than  tlie  three  words,  the  Water,  Blood  and  Spi/it, 
and  omitted  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  and  the  Word,  and  the 
Spirit ;  in  which  testimony  the  chief  strength  of  the  Catholic  faith 
consists."  Now  this  Prologue  is  by  all  competent  scholars  con- 
fessed to  be  a  forgery,  and  as  such  it  is  fairly  abandoned  by  Mill, 
Maffei,  Valiarsius,  Vitali,  Twells,  Bengelius,  and  almost  every 
other  defender  of  the  verse.  Even  Kettner,  he  who  in  two  dis- 
sertations on  the  verse  had  contended  that  the  Prologue  was 
Jerome's,  in  a  third  and  last  publication  on  the  subject  acknov,- 
ledged  it  to  be  spurious.  Bishop  Burgess,  we  are  quite  sure,  will 
not  say  he  believes  it  to  be  genuine.  But  we  have  some  cause  ta 
complain  that  the  learned  prelate,  conscious,  as  we  believe  him  to 
be,  of  its  spuriousness,  should  endeavour  to  mislead  the  general 
reader,  by  enumerating  the  names  of  other  scholars,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  believed  it  to  be  authentic. 

"  Erasmus,  Socinus  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  says  Bishop  Burgess, 
"  ascribe  the  Prologue  to  Jerome  j  and  Dorhout  contends  that  it  is  his 
from  the  style  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  Mill  allows  that  there 
is,  '  in  Prologi  dictione  spiritus  et  stomachi  nescio  quid  Hieronymiano 
non  absimile  ;  etiam  in  argumento  nonnihil  Hieronymo  non  indignuni,' 
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If,  tlien,   ihr   rrologiio  be  Jerome's,"  ^c— Vindication,  second  edition, 
I'lc/iicr,  p.  xlviii. 

Ill  tlif  Prrfiicc  to  till-  voliinio  of  Tracts  (p.  xlviii.)  the  learned 
1)11  late  alM)  claims  Lc  Cleic;  and  what  makes  the  matter  worse 
IS,  that  most  of  these  scholars,  whose  authority  is  claimed  in 
favour  of  the  Piolnour,  have  plainly  shown  that  they  thought  it 
spurious.  It  is  true  that  Krasnuis,  iu  his  note  on  the  disputed 
verse,  has  reasoned  on  the  Prologue  without  any  intimation  of  its 
spuriousness;  but  we  have  a  better  criterion  of  the  estimation  in 
whith  he  reallv  lulil  it;  for  he  published  no  less  than  three  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Jerome,  one,  the  editio  priticeps,  in  1516; 
a  second  in  loCG;  a  tiiird  in  1533;  in  all  of  which  the  Prologue 
is  omitted.  Now  suppose  it  had  been  omitted  through  inad- 
vertence in  the  first  edition;  can  any  one  believe,  that  Erasmus 
would  not  have  inserted  it  in  either  of  his  subsequent  and  cor- 
rected editions,  when  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed 
to  this  point,  had  he  not  been  convinced  that  Jerome  never  wrote 
it.'  Socinus  took  his  opinion  from  the  note  of  Erasmus.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  did  not  ascribe  the  Prologue  to  Jerome;  that  he 
thought  it  to  be  a  forgery  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
always  mentions  it  in  his  Dissertation  on  I  John,  v.  7 ;  and  what 
Le  Clerc  thought  on  the  subject  our  readers  may  judge  from  the 
following  passage  of  his  "  Ars  Critica,"  quoted  in  the  "  Vindica- 
tion oj  I*  or  son,''  p.  193. 

"  *  Unuin  durutaxat  acideinus  exeraphira  insignisfraudis,  hanc  in  rem. 
Cum,  uiiniruni,  dcessent  in  antiquioribus  Latinis  exemplaribus  verba 
quae  antca  adtuliinus,  (1  John,  v.  7,)  non  niodo  a  Theologis  illata  sunt 
reeeiUioribus  MSS.  sed  et  antiquiores  Interpretes  malse  fidei  sunt  incu- 
sati.  Quod  ut  aliqua  cum  veri  specie,  quae  nulla  erat,  fieri  posset;  fictus 
est,  a  pro  scilicet  imposfore,  Prologus  in  septeni  Epistolas  Canonicas.  ,  .  . 
Ne  (luisquani  suspicarctur  Prologum  non  esse  Hicroiiymi,  additum  est  in 
ultimo  periodo  nomen  Eustochii :  Sed  iu  xirgo  Christi  Eustochium,'  &c. 

"  Moreover,  in  his  Comment  on  1  John,  v.  7,  he  thus  writes. 

"  '  Ilieront/mi  nomen  prtefert  quidem  praefatioin  Epistolas  Catholicas; 
sed  fjus  non  esse  ostendit  Ric.  Simonius  in  secunda  parte  Hist.  Crit.  N.  T. ; 
ctMonaclii  Bcnedictini,  qui  nuper  Hieronymi  opera  Parisiis  edere  coepe- 
runt,  licet  Simonio  infensissimi,  ejus  rationes  confirmarunt :  ita  ut  per- 
tinacisE  os  occlusisse  videantur.'  " 

The  advocates  of  the  verse  have  irreparably  injured  their  cause 
by  the  production  of  this  very  exceptionable  testimony,  not  only 
because  a  case  which  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  forgery  and 
tal^ehood  is  justly  esteemed  unworthy  of  credit;  but  because  the 
only  point  which  this  pseudo-Jerome  really  proves  is,  that  the 
verse,  in  his  time,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  MSS.  This 
fact  was  so  notorious  and  undeniable,  tiiat  he  acknowledges  he  had 
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been  accused  of  forgery — "  me  falsarium,  corruptoremque  saiic- 
tarum  pronuntiant  Scripturarnm"- — for  inserting  the  heavenly 
witnesses  in  the  Latin  text;  and  he  defends  himself  on  the  plea, 
by  implication,  that  though  the  clause  was  omitted  in  the  Latin, 
ab  injidelibus  translatoribus,  it  was  contained  in  the  Greek  MSS. 
Hereupon  Bishop  Burgess  turns  round,  and  says — If  the  evi- 
dence of  the  author  of  the  Prologue  be  good  against  the  Latin 
copies,  it  is  just  as  good  in  favour  of  the  Greek.  Not  exactly  so, 
my  Lord.  We  never  take  the  unsupported  evidence  of  an  inte- 
rested witness,  much  less  of  a  perjured  witness,  in  his  own  favour; 
though  when  his  evidence  makes  directly  against  himself,  and  he 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  a  fact,  which  we  are  sure  he  would  not 
acknowledge  were  it  possible  for  him  to  deny  it,  we  find  no  scru- 
ple in  believing  him.  Now  this  is  just  the  condition  of  the 
pseudo-Jerome.  He  could  not  pretend  that  the  verse  was  extant 
in  the  Latin  copies,  for  had  he  hazarded  so  groundless  an  asser- 
tion, every  one  of  his  readers,  even  the  gentle  Eustochium  her- 
self, would  have  exclaimed  against  the  shameless  falsehood.  But 
as  for  the  Greek — we  really  wish  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  would 
tell  us  plainly,  whether,  on  the  bare  affirmation  of  this  single 
worthless  witness,  contradicted,  as  he  is,  by  the  concurrent  op- 
posing testimony  of  all  antiquity,  he  seriously  believes,  that  at  the 
time  when  this  Prologue  was  written,  the  disputed  verse  was  ex- 
tant in  the  Greek  copies  of  the  Epistle  ?  The  interpolator  boldly 
affirmed  that  it  was  so,  for  the  sake  of  composing  the  doubts  of 
his  simpler  readers,  who  were  willing  to  take  the  thing  upon  cre- 
dit, and  not  likely  to  undergo  the  labour  of  investigation.  We 
beg  to  point  out  a  case  somewhat  in  point  from  the  second  of 
"  ForsoHS  Letters  to  Travis,"  pp.  32,  33. 

"  In  the  year  1698,  Zacagni,  an  Italian,  published,  among  other 
things,  a  collation  of  a  Greek  MS.  containing  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
This  MS.  agrees  with  all  the  others  in  omitting  that  much  injured  text 
of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses.  Zacagni  mentions  this  circumstance, 
and  at  the  same  time,  being  sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
some  authority  in  behalf  of  the  common  interpolation,  he  boldly  says, 
that  the  seventh  verse  is  extant  in  our  Alexandrian.  Who  sees  not  that 
this  assertion  of  a  palpable  falsehood  was  made  only  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  bigots,  and  not  meant  to  impose  but  upon  voluntary  dupes  ?" 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  disputed  verse,  which  never  obtained 
admission  into  the  Greek  text,  and  was  never  quoted  by  any 
Greek  writer,  prior  to  the  14th  century,  was  likewise  a  stranger 
even  to  the  Latin  copies  in  the  time  of  Augustine,  and  of  the 
Pseudo-Jerome,  though  it  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  text  of 
some  few  African  MSS.  about  the  period  of  the  Vandalic  perse- 
cution.    We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  what  manner,  and 
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h\  \s\\:\K  tlr'Titvs.  this  iiil.Tpolaiion  was  pro/mUi/  cW'vvWxl ;  ami  in 
loiuitu nil- llu'  iiKiuii V  havr  oiuittcd  no  considerable  evidence  ni 
luvour  of  The  verse,  with  the  .single  exception  of  Vigilius  of  Tap- 
Mis.  His  Nvritinns,  however,  liave  come  down  to  us  ni  such  a 
xispieinus  state,  and  are  so  full  of  forgeries  and  i)alpable  inter- 
pohitions,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  Ins  testnnony. 
The  books  Cotitm  Voriniadum  and  De  'rrhiitatc,  which  are  com- 
monly attributed  to  Vigilius,  and  on  which  the  defenders  of  the 
\.rse"(  hieth  rely,  have  i-very  appearance  of  forgery,  and  the  claims 
of  \  igilius  to  either  «»f  lluin  are  only  supported  by  some  weak 
and  giHtnitons  conjectures  of  his  editor,  Chifflet.  But  were  his 
rinht'^to  these  treatises  unquestionable,  the  utmost  that  his  evi- 
dcn««'  «<>Mld  |M()ve  is,  the  admitted  fact,  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  .Jth  { enturv  the  verse  w  as  t)ccasionally  quoted  by  some  of  the 
African  writers,  and  was  probably  found  in  some  of  their  copies 
of  this  Kpistle. 

Hut  if  farther  proof  is  requisite,  that  in  an  earlier  period  of  the 
saint>  century  tlu  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  were  generally  free  froni 
this  interpolation,  we  have  an  unexceptionable  witness  to  produce 
id  tlie  person  of  Leo  the  Great.  This  illustrious  pope,  in  his 
epistle  to  Flavianus  on  the  Incarnation,  quotes  part  of  the  fifth 
cluipter  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  verse,  and  omits  the  tes- 
tinutny  of  the  three  that  bear  witness  in  Heaven.  Now  this 
epistle,  as  Porson  observes,  was  "  translated  into  Greek,  read  in 
churches,  sent  roinid  to  the  councils  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
defended  by  several  authors  in  set  treatises,  and  consequently 
more  srenerallv  known  than  most  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers." 
The  miraculous  part  of  the  history  connected  with  the  writing 
of  this  epistle,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Spiritual  Meadoiv  of  John 
^loschus,  may  fairly  be  set  aside;  but  taking  all  the  other  cir- 
cum>lanccs  into  consideration,  we  really  think  that  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  verse  than  is  afforded  by  this 
treatise  of  Leo's  cannot  well  be  conceived :  and  as  the  reputation 
of  this  saintly  pope  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  church  than  either 
tiiat  (A'  Sixtus  \'.  or  Clement  VI IL  who  set  forth  two  infallible 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,  with  about  ten  thousand  variations  be- 
tween them,  but  each  containing  the  verse,  which  was  unknown 
to  J. CO,  we  reconnnend  the  epistle  to  Flavianus  to  the  especial 
attention  of  the  Roman  CaUiolic  polemics. 

\\  hen  we  carry  on  the  inquiry  into  the  beginning  of  the  8lh 
century,  we  still  discover  the  most  decisive  proof,  that  the  disputed 
verse  was  not  generally  contained  in  the  Latin  copies  of  the  West, 
and  consequently  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  commen- 
tators of  that  period.  No  writer  of  that  age  has  attained  so  high 
md  so  deserved  a  reputation  for  piety  and  learning  as  the  Vene- 
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rable  Bede.  Among  his  works  we  find  a  commentary  on  this 
first  Epistle  of  St.  John.  On  the  5th  chapter  he  has  commented 
with  such  minute  exactitude,  that  he  has  not  left  unnoticed  a 
single  word  of  the  original.  In  the  eighth  verse  we  find  the 
words  in  terra  in  the  text,  but  as  he  takes  no  notice  of  them  in 
his  comment,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  them  an  interpolation. 
Of  the  seventh  verse  he  takes  not  the  slightest  notice,  either  in 
the  text  or  commentary.  Is  not  this,  we  ask,  a  clear  proof,  that 
the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses  did  not  exist  in  his  copy  of  the  Vul- 
gate? We  may  just  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  third  verse 
of  this  chapter  Bede  exhibits  the  singular  reading,  et  inandata 
ejus  gravia  sunt;  and  that  his  note  upon  it  is  very  ingenious. 

At  this  point  we  close  our  examination  of  evidence.  To  have 
produced  the  passages  in  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  Eucherius,  Cas- 
siodorus,  and  a  rabble  of  witnesses,  whom  Bishop  Burgess  per- 
sists in  calling  to  his  aid,  though  it  has  long  since  been  proved 
by  Griesbach  and  Porson  that  they  are  one  and  all  against  him, 
would  be  too  severe  a  trial  of  our  reader's  patience.  But  there 
is  one  W  alafrid  Strabo,  or  rather  Strabus,  a  commentator  of  the 
9th  century,  Mhose  case  requires  a  separate  notice.  The  Glossa. 
Ordinaria,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  this  writer,  is  printed 
with  a  variety  of  preliminary  discourses.  From  one  of  these  pre-, 
faces  Mr.  Travis  inferred,  that  when  W^alafrid  Strabus  wrote  his 
Gloss  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses  were  extant  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  Porson,  without  entering  on  an  examination  of  the  au- 
t/ie)iticiti/  of  the  passage,  contented  himself  with  showing,  that 
the  supposed  testimony  of  W  alafrid  Strabus  did  not  establish  the 
point  for  Mhich  it  was  produced.  Bishop  Burgess,  however,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  Vindication,  claimed  this  author,  accordino- 
to  his  custom,  as  an  unexceptionable  witness  in  his  favour. 

"  Walafrid  Strabo,"  said  the  learned  prelate,  "  who  lived  in  the 
9th  century,  wrote  a  comment  on  the  verse,  and  on  the  [Pseudo- 
Jerome's]  Prologue  to  the  Epistles.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  igno- 
rant either  of  the  dejects  which  the  author  of  the  prologue  imputes  to 
the  Latin  copies  of  his  day,  or  of  the  integriti/  of  the  Greek,  as  asserted 
by  him 3  and  be  directs  his  readers  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  Latin  by 
the  Greek."— p.  34. 

Again : 

"  That  the  Latin  church  was  in  possession  of  the  Greek  text  we  know 
from  TertuUian,  . . .  and  from  Walafrid  Strabo's  references  in  the  9th 
century  to  the  Greek  text,  as  the  standard  for  correcting  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  Latin." — p.  49. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  convinced  Bishop  Burgess,  that  the 
preface  to  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  which  directs  the  Latin  to  be 
corrected  by  the  Greek,  was  not  written  by  Walafrid  Strabus  in 
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Uie  \)\\\  itMluiN,  l)ul  nrliiiii/i/  aftor  the  twelflli,  and  that  the 
<  omiiHiitarv  oil  tlu-  l^ioloiiuc  to  tlie  Canonical  Epistles,  which 
lh«-  harntd  prilati-  had  also  (juoted  as  the  work,  of  Strabus,  was 
wiiltcn  l»\  <»ni'  Biito,  a  monk  of  the  14th  centnry.  In  the  pie- 
iitiv  to  tlie  ^etond  edition  of  liis  \  iiiclic(iUuii,l\ic  Bishop  acknow- 
ledges that  "  the  reviewer  has  shown  that  the  passage  is  the 
pM»pertv  of  a  nnich  hit«r  writer;"  (p.  44.)  and  yet  with  a  degree 
of //«'K//jjt7/(r  which,  in  a  writer  of  inferior  station,  wonid  call  for 
the  severest  nprehension,  he  has  snlVered  the  passages  above 
•juoted  from  the  /irs/  edition  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  second. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  information  which 
the  reviewer  kindly  gave  him  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  Porson, 
who,  ihon-jh  he  was  nnacquainted  with  these  plain  facts — facts 
which  of  couise  are  noloiious  to  every  smatteier  in  ecclesiastical 
history — pretended  to  the  character  of  a  Scripture  critic.  In  the 
second  edition  of  the  Viiulica/ion  (p.  44.)  Porson's  superficial 
information  is  thus  contrasted  with  the  more  exact  learning  of 
J)r.  Ilo(h. 

"  Mr.  Porsou  in  liis  Letters,  pp.  356,  3.57,  argues  at  some  length, 
it'il/iuut  any  suspicion  that  I\Ir.  Travis  bad  ascribed  to  Walafrid  what 
(Iocs  not  belong  to  bim.  Iloflius  quotes  it  as  from  Walafrid,  but  has 
tlie  precaution  to  say,  si  vtodo  i/liiis  ea  sit.  'Ihe  inference,  therefore, 
wliicli  Mr.  Travis  draws  from  it  is  incorrect,''  &c. 

Not  a  word,  be  it  observed,  about  /lis  own  inferences!  Surely 
if  Porson  had  not  entertained  ai/i/  suspicion  of  the  authenticity  of 
till  passage  imputed  to  Walafrid  Strabus,  Bishop  Burgess,  after 
basing  been  openly  convicted  of  ignorance  on  this  very  subject, 
was  tlie  last  man  living  to  have  cast  this  slur  on  him.  But  his 
want  of  caution,  in  this  instance,  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  his 
want  of  courtesy:  for  at  the  end  of  Poison's  eleventh  letter,  in 
which  the  passage  of  Walafrid  Strabus  is  discussed,  we  find  this 
remarkable 

POSTSCRIPT. 

"  I  know  that  the  right  of  Walafrid  Strabus  to  the  Preface  and  the 
(ilossa  Ordinaria  is  exceedingly  questionable;  but  I  hfive  allowed  it,  that 
the  dispute  may  be  cut  somewhat  shorter." 

But  the  learned  prelate  sometimes  condescends  to  adopt  a  hint 
from  the  Greek  professor.  In  his  ninth  letter  to  Travis  Por- 
son kindl\  took  pity  on  the  archdeacon's  miserable  want  of  Greek 
authorities  m  support  of  the  verse,  and  suggested  some  additional 
testmionies  of  which  he  might  avail  himself.  Amongst  other 
things  he  mentions  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Philopatris  of 
the  Pseudo-Lucian. 

"  Cave,"  he  says,  "  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  discovery  of  this  passage, 
tliat  lie  undertakes  to  prove  from  it  the  genuineness  of  the  three  Ilea- 
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veuly  Witnesses^   and  having    finished  his  task  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
concludes  most  mathematically,  quod  erat  demonstrandum." 

He  then  sarcastically  tells  his  opponent,  "  If  you,  sir,  think 
you  can  make  any  use  of  this  authority,  I  beg  you  not  to  stand 
upon  ceremony :  Ko<va  ya.p  ra  xwv  <piA«;v."  Bishop  Burgess, 
though  without  acknowledgment,  accepts  the  ofter  which  Mr. 
Travis  declined,  and  in  the  fourth  appendix  to  his  Vindication 
fairly  gives  the  entire  passage  from  Cave's  Historia  Litteraria. 
(vol.  i.  p.  17.)  To  make  it  clear  to  the  dullest  comprehension, 
that  the  Pseudo-Lucian  had  1  John,  v.  7.  in  his  view,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  exhibit  the  parallel  passages  as  Cave  has  displayed 
them. 

Tpete  tlaiv  01  fxaprv-  'Y-^iiiicu)v  te  0£og,  fJ-eya^,  afji(3porog, 

povvTsg  h>  Tw  ovpayw  ovpaviujy  re.  Y'ioq  irarpoQ,  alibi 

'O  Ylarilp,  '  6  \6yoQ  dictus,  p.  1004. 

'O  Adyoe,  Wvevna  it:  WaTpoc  iKTropevontvov, 

Kat  TO  ctytoj'  n»'£t;^a'  et  Cbristianis  izapa  rov  Ylyevnarog 

Kat  ovTOL  ol  rpelg  cvva^iv  tov  Aoyov  Xaj3eTy  dicilur,  p.  1004. 

fV  tlaii'.  "Ef  SK  rpiioy  kciI  eS,  Evog  rpia. 

Et  paulo  infra  tv  rpici,  rpia  ey. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  parallelism.  It  is 
almost  as  good  as  the  famous  passage  from  the  second  Symbolum 
Antiochenum,  which  is  one  of  Bishop  Burgess's  neiv  Greek  evi-^ 
dences  in  support  of  the  disputed  verse.  Having  omitted,  how- 
ever, to  notice  this  passage  in  its  proper  place,  we  shall  not  now 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
shall  decline  examining  the  other  neiv  evidence  which  the  Bishop 
thinks  he  has  found,  in  the  rejection  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
John  by  the  Alogi.  If  there  are  any  persons  to  whom  the  argu- 
ments of  the  learned  prelate,  or  his  inferences  from  either  of  these 
topics,  appear  to  aftbrd  conclusive  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  disputed  verse,  we  should  despair  of  convincing  them,  by 
any  process  of  reasoning,  of  their  mistake. 

To  the  more  judicious  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  in  gene- 
ral, and,  consequently,  of  the  particular  doctrine  inculcated  in 
this  spurious  verse,  the  signal  and  total  failure  of  the  learned 
prelate  to  establish  its  authenticity  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congra- 
tulation :  for  in  whatever  degree  he  had  succeeded  in  rendering  it 
probable  that  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  though  they  are 
omitted  in  every  Greek  MS.  now  extant,  were  found  in  the 
autograph  of  the  Apostle,  in  the  same  degree  he  must  have 
shaken  our  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  authenticity  of  every  other  text  which  it  contains. 

The  inquiry,  whether  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  were  the 
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forsjrrii's  of  a  l;iiti  piiiod.  is  a  (lUfstioii  purely  historical;  and  in 
i\:muniiii,'  tli«ir  aiitlMiilic  ity  we  proceed  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  as  \\e  employ  in  examining  the  claims  of  any  other 
ancient  docnnunts.  'I'liat  the  hooks  which  constitute  the  canon 
.•Ithe  New  Testanient  were  a<tually  written  in  the  first  century, 
and  l)v  the  authors  whose  nanus  they  bear,  are  facts  established 
bv  such  a  niass  of  evidence  as  we  should  look  for  in  vain  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  any  other  ancitnt  writings.  Nor  is  the  proof 
of  lluir  infcisriti/  less  conipk-te.  The  copies  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Jlpistles.  which  were  adihessctl  to  different  communities, 
were  fr<»ni  the  fnst  dispersed  thrt)ugh  all  the  regions  of  the  Roman 
finpire,  and  translated  into  the  language  of  every  civilized  nation 
ihal  « inbraced  the  Christian  faith.  A  general  corruption  of  the 
sacred  text  was,  therefore,  manifestly  impracticable.  Partial 
errors  nuist,  inileed,  inevitably  occur  in  every  transcription  of 
the  sacred  writings;  but  the  same  increase  of  copies,  which 
would  of  course  augment  the  number  of  petty  variations  in  matters 
iuilin"rrent,  would  render  a  universal  alteration  of  the  text  in  any 
iniportant  point  of  doctrine,  morally  impossible.  For  if  among 
the  various  sects  of  Christians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  one  party  was 
willing  either  to  insert,  or  to  omit,  any  passage  of  Scripture,  there 
was  always  a  hostile  party  on  the  watch  to  detect  the  imposition.^ 
Were  it  possii)lc  that  the  transcribers  of  the  Greek  MSS.  should  all 
have  concurred  in  one  common  error — and  he  who  can  believe  that 
this  is  possible  may  smile  at  other  difficulties — it  is  still  past  all 
human  credulity  to  believe  that  the  same  corruption  sliould  have 
pervailed  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  w  ritings  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  Fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
great  difhculty  among  the  multiplicity  of  various  readings  to  dis- 
cover that  which  is  genuine;  though  by  collating  different  MSS. 
and  versions,  and  examining  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  who  have 
quoted  the  passage  in  question,  the  genuine  reading  may  in  gene- 
ral be  ascertained  to  the  highest  degree  of  probability.  These 
variations,  however,  scarcely  ever  extend  beyond  single  words, 
and  those  for  the  most  jiart  of  little  moment.  But  when  we  find 
that  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  original,  and  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  Fathers  concur  in  any  particular  reading,  we  have  the 
highest  degree  of  moral  certainty,  that  we  possess  the  passage  in 
its  genuine  purity,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  its  inspired 
author. 

.The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Marsh,  in  the  fifth  part  of 
his  Divniity  Lectures,  which  treats  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New 

lestament,  had  explained,  with  that  clearness  and  precision  for 
which  his  writings  are  distinguished,  the  grounds  on  which  the 
authenticity  of  the  different  books  which   compose  that  sacred 
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volume  is  firmly  established ;  and  he  proved  that  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  in  any  matter  of  fact  or  doctrine  was  absolutely 
impossible.  This  part  of  the  Divinity  Lectures  was  given  to  the 
public  in  1820,  the  next  part  was  not  published  till  1822.  In  the 
interim  Bishop  Burgess  printed  his  Vindication  of  1  John,  v.  7- 
which  drew  the  following  observations  from  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borouoh  in  his  next  course  of  lectures. 

"  I  am  aware  that  this  argument  [from  the  conscientious  regard  of 
the  ancient  Greek  church  for  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text,]  and  not  only 
this  argument,  but  evety  argument  for  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  has  been  used  in  this  lecture,  must  fall  at  once  to  the 
ground,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  passage  in  question  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  St.  .Tolm.  If  that  passage  existed  in  Greek  manuscripts  anterior 
to  those  which  have  descended  to  the  present  age,  and  was  expunged  by 
adversaries  of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains,  the  extinction  of  the  pas- 
sage must  have  been  vnixersal.  It  must  have  affected  the  manuscripts 
in  the  hands  of  the  orthodox,  no  less  than  the  manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  heretics.  It  must  have  equally  affected  the  manuscripts  of  the 
ancient  versions.  It  must  have  equally  aff"ected  the  quotations  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  who  quote  the  sixth  and  eighth  verses  in  succession,  with- 
out the  words  which  begin  with  kv  rw  ovpavio,  and  end  with  kv  rrj  yj). 
Now  if  it  was  really  possible  that  such  corruption  could,  in  spite  of 
every  impediment  be  thus  generally  extended,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  employed  in  this  lecture  to  prove  the  general 
integrity  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Those  arguments  are  founded  on  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  doing  that  which  7mist  have  been  done,  if  the 
passage  in  question  originally  existed  in  the  Greek  manuscripts. 

"  if  it  be  true  in  regard  to  that  passage,  that  the  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  have  descended  to  the  present  age,  with  the  works 
of  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  versions, 
the  oldest  of  the  Latin  version  not  excepted,  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  state,  there  is  an  end  to  that  security,  which  is  derived  from 
their  mutual  agreement,  for  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament  in  all 
other  places.  And  we  are  brought  at  length  to  this  dilemma,  either  to 
relinquish  a  part,  or  abandon  the  whole." — Lecture  xxvii.  pp.  15,  16. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  conceives  that  he  removes  the  force  of 
these  very  formidable  objections  by  simply  recurring  to  the  magic 
power  of  the  Homaoteleuton.  It  is  an  excellent  word,  but  not 
quite  equal  to  the  production  of  tiie  marvellous  effects  ascribed 
to  it.  Where  two  successive  lines  of  a  MS.  terminate  with  the 
same  words,  the  eye  of  a  transcriber  might  sometimes,  in  the 
haste  of  copying,  pass  over  the  second.  Instances  of  this  kind 
have,  in  fact,  occurred.  It  has  happened  in  the  twenty-third 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  this  Epistle ;  where  the  second 
clause  of  the  sentence  has  been  lost  in  some  Greek  MSS.  by  the 
repetition  of  the  words  tov  Trarspu  e%£«. 

'^  Hag  6  apvovfievoe  tov  vlov,  ovSe  TON  IIATEPA  EXEI. 
'O  ojuoXoywv  Thv  vlov,  kcu  TON  OATEPA  EXEI." 
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Anil  l^isliop  niii£^.^ss  has  the  indisnotion  to  produce  tliis  as  a 
pni:ill«l  »as,'  to  llir  oiuissiou  of  tho  sr\ciitlj  verse  in  the  fifth 
eliapter.  Now  what  is  the  fact?  The  second  clause  of  cap.  ii. 
V.  2.*),  is  omitted  in  the  conunon  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  in  smiw  fJreek  MSS.  But  it  is  retained  in  the  Alexandrian, 
the  \atiean.  and  the  l^phrem  MSS.  Six  MSS.  written  in  the 
smalltr  characier  retain  it  in  the  text,  and  seventeen  others  re- 
tain it  in  the  niar<;in.  It  is  found  in  holh  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic, 
Uie  Sahidic,  the  j-jhiopie,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Latin  versions; 
and  is  arknowlfd-iifd  in  the  writings  of  innumerable  Greek  and 
Latin  I'athtTs,  from  Clement  to  the  venerable  Bede.  This  is  just 
what  we  should  expect.  A  clause,  by  no  means  of  importance, 
was,  throiiuh  the  similar  termination  of  the  preceding  clause, 
omitted  bv  the  haste  of  a  few  transcribers;  but  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  tile  first  Greek  MSS.  and  versions,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  a  host  of  lathers,  who  quote  the  clause  from  the 
earliest  times,  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  it  originally  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  St.  John.  Two  cases  more  totally  dissi- 
milar than  those  of  1  John,  ii.  23,  and  1  John,  v.  7,  can  hardly 
be  imagined. 

The  text  containing  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses  is,  if  ge- 
nuine, one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Scripture.  Had 
the  copyists  found  it  in  the  original  MSS.  its  importance  would 
have  directed  their  special  attention  to  it ;  and  its  bulk  is  so  con- 
siderable, that,  notwithstanding  the  repetition  of  the  word 
ficzpr'jco'jvT:;,  it  could  hardly  have  been  omitted,  even  by  a  single 
Scribe,  through  negligence.  And,  after  all,  if  the  eye  passed 
trom  one  [xupTvpovvTsg  to  the  other,  the  words  Iv  rji  yjj,  which  are 
omitted  in  everi/  Greek  MSS.  except  the  Monlfort,  ought  to  have 
a  place  in  all  of  them.  But  Bishop  Burgess  finds  no  difficulty 
in  believing,  what  is  beyond  all  power  of  calculation  incredible, 
that  every  indivitiual  who  transcribed  this  Epistle  in  Greek,  or  in 
any  other  language,  (except  the  Latin,)  and  every  Greek  Father, 
who  quoted  the  sixth  and  eighth  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter,  and  to 
whom  the  seventh  verse  would  have  been  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, was  seized  with  blindness,  or  an  incurable  strabismus,  the 
moment  he  approached  the  Heavenly  Witnesses.  He  has  not 
explained  how  it  happened,  that  the  Latin  scribes  were  exempt 
from  the  magic  influence  of  the  Homceotelelton.  The  repe- 
tition of  the  words,  qui  testimonium  dant,  was  quite  as  likely  to 
mislead  the  eye  as  the  repetition  of  the  word  jtAapTupouvrsj.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  the  more  ancient  of  the  Latin  copies  ge- 
nerally omit  the  clause,  or  give  it  only  in  the  margin;  whilst  it  is 
invariably  found  in  MSS.  of  a  later  date.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  mere  influence  of  the  Homorotekuton,  which 
would  operate  equally  in  every   age.     But  the  riddle   is  easily 
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solved,  when  we  call  to  inind,  that,  though  the  disputed  verse  had 
crept  into  some  African  copies  of  the  Epistle  at  a  period  prior  to 
the  date  of  any  Latin  MS.  now  extant,  it  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  interpolation,  or  as,  at  best,  of  very  doubtful  autho- 
rity, among  the  other  Latin  churches,  when  the  more  ancient  co- 
pies of  the  Vulgate  were  written.  The  transcribers,  therefore, 
either  totally  omitted  it,  as  not  finding  it  in  the  MSS.  which  they 
copied,  or  placed  it  in  the  margin,  as  a  comment  on  the  eighth 
verse.  But  when  the  Heavenly  Witnesses  were  fairly  established 
in  the  text,  and  their  testimony  was  admitted  by  the  Western 
Cliurch,  from  that  moment  the  influence  of  the  Homaoteleuton 
vanished,  and  we  constantly  find  the  verse  in  every  MS.  of  the 
Vulgate.  When,  therefore,  we  find  it  as  constantly  omitted  in 
the  more  ancient  copies,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  written,  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  was  not 
acknowledged. 

Bishop  Burgess  has  not  attempted  to  explain  how  it  happened, 
that  the  Fathers  who  commented  on  this  Epistle,  verse  by  verse, 
observed  a  deep  silence  on  the  seventh. 

We  have  now  given  this  subject  as  full  an  examination  as  our 
limits  would  well  permit.  Many  topics  of  minor  consequence 
have  inevitably  been  passed  over,  but  none,  we  hope,  of  any  im- 
portance to  the  argument.  Believing  that  the  verse  is  unques- 
tionably spurious,  and,  consequently,  that  its  authenticity  cannot 
be  maintained,  except  by  the  admission  of  principles,  which  would 
tend  inevitably  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of 
every  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  we  have  witnessed 
with  uneasiness  the  attempts  of  the  learned  prelate  to  establish 
its  claim  to  an  inspired  origin,  and  have  wondered  at  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  thinks  its  claim  is  proved.  The  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  is  respectable  for  his  age,  his  learning,  and  his  station  ; 
but  since,  in  the  present  question,  it  seems  to  us,  that  his  learning- 
has  been  lamentably  misdirected,  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  his  arguments,  for  the  sake  of  that  numerous  class  of 
readers,  who  might  otherwise  implicitly  defer  to  the  authority  of 
his  name  and  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  would  rather  indolently 
take  a  thing  for  granted,  than  undergo  the  severe  labour  of  patient 
investigation  for  themselves.  In  a  matter  of  this  vast  importance, 
which  involves  nothing  less  than  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of 
the  entire  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  not  to  express  our  opinions  strongly ;  and,  w^e  fear,  impossible 
for  us  so  to  express  them  as  not  to  give  some  off'ence  to  the  very 
learned  prelate :  for  no  author  likes  to  have  his  favourite  argu- 
ments impeached.  But  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  unne- 
cessary offence.     AikI  though  we  think,  that  the  repeated  efforts 
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of  tlio  l^lshop  of  SalishiuA  to  viiuliiatc  the  aullicntlcity  of  1  John, 
V.  7,  will  add  iiolliinii  to  "his  own  npiitation  as  a  Scripture  cntic, 
a'nd'will  do  no  g(»oil  service  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  laith. 
Me  desin;  to  express  our  sincere  respect  for  his  character  as  a 
schohir,  and,  what  is  of  mnch  more  importance,  as  a  prelate  of 
the  ChniTJi  of  I'^ii^land. 

\\\\\\  res|>ert  to  the  Vi/idicalioii  of  Poison,  published  by  Dr. 
'I'urton.  uniler  the  name  of  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  the  extracts  we 
have  given  from  the  work  may  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
estinKUe  of  its  merits.  As  a  controversial  work,  for  such  it  is,  we 
consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  highest  order ;  and  though  it  does 
not  profess  to  discuss  the  (piestion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
j)uted  verse,  we  know  not  where  it  is  discussed  with  more  abi- 
litv.  As  a  defence  of  Poison  against  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Bur- 
gess it  is  coinpl.te;  and  not  less  complete  and  triumphant  as  an 
attack  on  the  h\potliesis  of  the  learned  prelate,  which  it  has  fairly 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  incidental  notices  of  other  w liters,  who  have  appeared  on 
cither  side  in  this  controversy — and  the  work  abounds  with  such 
notices — are  sometimes  highly  interesting  and  important.  We 
shall  just  mention  one,  which  occurs  in  the  Postscript.  Mr. 
Hartuell  Home,  it  seems,  is  a  defender  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  verse.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  Studj/  of  Scripture,  a  work 
which  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  divinity,  Mr.  Home 
maintains,  that 

"  The  assertion  that  the  disputed  clause  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single 
Greek  MS.  written  before  the  16th  century,  must  be  received  with  con- 
siderable allowance.  For  the  entire  number  of  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  which  are  certainly  known  to  have  been  collated,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  j  and  these  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  those  which  have  not  yet  been  collated  in  the  several 
libraries  of  Europe In  the  Grand -Ducal  Library,  at  Flo- 
rence, alone,  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  of  these  only  twenty-four  have  been  collated,'  &c. 

A  thousand  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament — from  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew  to  the  last  of  the  Apocalypse  of  course — in  the 
single  hbrary  at  Florence  ! !  Mr.  Home  should  kno^v  there  is  not  a 
twentieth  part  oi  such  MSS.  in  all  the  libraries  of  Europe.  Such 
an  enormous  instance  of  credulity  or  carelessness  we  never  met 
with  :  Dr.  Turton  has  done  well  to  expose  it  in  all  its  grossness  ; 
and  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  tracing  such  a  fallacy  to  its 
sources,  will  find  their  curiosity  amply  gratified  in  his  excellent 
examination  of  the  question  concerning  these  invisible  Greek 
MSS.  in  pp.  3o8 — 376  of  his  Postscript. 
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Art.  II.  —  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 

By  James  Cowles  Prichard,  INI.  D.  2  vols.     London.     John 

and  Arthur  Arch,  182G. 
In  no  branch  of  learning  have  the  moderns  so  far  excelled 
the  ancients  as  in  those  inquiries  which  respect  the  physical 
history  of  the  human  race.  The  best  writers  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  opened  their  pages  to  the  most  incredible  stories 
and  fanciful  descriptions  that  ignorance,  fraud,  or  superstition 
could  invent ;  and  we  hnd,  accordingly,  in  the  works  of  Aristo- 
tle, Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  a  register  of  imaginary  dis- 
coveries in  the  natural  history  of  mankind,  which,  in  our  days, 
could  not  be  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  children  at  school. 
No  one  would  now  listen  to  the  narratives  of  travellers  who 
might  think  proper  to  describe  one  set  of  men  without  heads, 
having  eyes  and  mouths  in  their  breasts ;  or  a  second  class  who, 
like  the  Arimaspi,  had  but  o.ne  eye  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead ;  or  a  third  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Astonii, 
having  no  mouth,  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  lived  upon 
smelling.*  The  labours  of  Buffon,  Blumenbach,  Timmermann, 
Meiners,  Soemmering,  Ludwig,  Hunter,  Home,  Smith,  and  of 
the  author  now  before  us,  have  contributed  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  actual  condition  of  our  species,  in  regard  to  colour,  form, 
structure,  and  those  other  properties  which  diversify  our  common 
nature ;  and  have  thereby  removed  no  small  portion  of  the 
doubt  which  heretofore  obscured  the  affinity  and  relationship  of 
the  numerous  families  which  have  proceeded  from  one  father 
and  mother. 

From  a  reference  made  to  Dr.  Prichard's  work  in  "  Lectures 
on  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of  man,"  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  it  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
augural essay  about  twenty  yeajs  ago ;  that  it  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  given  to  the  world  under  a  more  popular  aspect ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  fruits  of  the  learned  author's  subsequent 
researches  have  been  embodied  in  the  sha])e  which  it  now  bears, 
two  large  volumes,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages. 
It  is  in  our  view  the  most  complete  magazine  of  general  know- 
ledge on  this  very  interesting  subject,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language ;  and  its  value  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
sensible  strain  of  argument  which  pervades  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
limited  and  rational  object  which  it  is  the  author's  purpose  to 
accomplish.  The  reader  is  no  where  insulted  by  any  of  those 
startling  theories  as   to   the   origin  of   certain  varieties   in   the 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  vii.  c.  2. 
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luiuian  spicios,  wlutlu'i  of  form  or  colour,  uliich  have  lliieal- 
cucii  lo  tltijiath'  mail  lo  tin-  laiik  of  an  apo,  and  to  coiiiiiio  his 
iloliiiv  to  the  clianm's  ami  cliaiiccs  of  tins  mortal  life.  In  col- 
U'llin"  kno\\  U'(l<u'  of  the  hody  under  ditferent  climates,  modes 
of  livuij;^,  and  forms  of  society,  Dr.  Prichard  docs  not  attempt 
to  (h\stit)v  our  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul. 
Aiiinialt  d  l>v  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  he  is  more  desirous 
to  suppiv  facts  than  to  nudliply  inferences;  and  while  he  lays 
before  us  abumlant  materials  on  which  to  raise  the  most  splendid 
hv|)olheses,  in  relation  to  the  great  questions  which  have  so  fre- 
(|uently  bewildered  the  minds  of  young  physiologists,  he  nni- 
forndy  abstains  tVom  all  such  deductions  as  would  anticipate  the 
exercise  of  an  unshackled  judgment,  or  impede  the  course  of 
u  reasonable  and  pious  investigation.  Proceeding  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  the  tribes  of  men  are  of  the  same  species,  that  they 
aix,'  of  one  race  and  lineage,  and  that  they  have  all  sprung  from 
the  family  which  was  created  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  preserved  in  the  ark,  we  take  pleasure  in  accompanying  him 
in  his  extensive  survey  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  liunmn 
being  as  he  exists  at  the  present  day,  on  the  various  continents 
and  islands  of  this  terraqueous  globe. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Karnes,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
other  writers  of  the  last  age,  maintained  that  there  must  have 
been  originally  different  species  of  men  scattered  over  the  earth, 
inasmuch  as  the  causes  which  are  usually  assigned  to  account 
for  the  varieties  that  subsist  among  mankind,  are  not  sufficient 
to  produce  the  effects  which  we  actually  witness.  The  first  of 
the  authors  just  iiameil  asserts  that,  without  a  miracle,  there 
never  could  have  existed  the  different  kinds  who  do  exist  at 
present;  for,  says  he,  giving  allowance  for  every  supposablo 
variation  of  climate,  or  of  other  natural  causes,  what  would 
follow  but  endless  varieties  among  individuals,  as  in  the  doii  kind, 
or  as  among  tulips  in  a  garden,  where  there  are  not  two  speci- 
mens to  be  found  exactly  alike.  He  therefore  concludes,  that 
God  created  many  pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from  each 
other  both  externally  and  internally;  that  he  fitted  these  pairs 
lor  difterent  climates,  and  placed  each  pair  in  its  proper  climate; 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  original  pairs  were  preserved  entire 
ill  their  descendants ;  w  ho  having  no  assistance  but  their  natural 
talents,  were  left  each  tribe  to  form  a  language  for  itself;  that 
•Mgns  were  suflficient  for  the  original  pairs  without  any  language 
but  w  hat  nature  suggests ;  and  that  a  language  was  formed  gra- 
dually, as  a  tribe  increased  in  numbers,  and  in  different  occupa- 
tions, to  make  speech  necessary.* 

*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man. 
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Dr.  Prichard,  who  on  this  subject  differs  widely  from  Lord 
KameSj  devotes  a  portion  of  his  iirst  volume  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  inquiry,  whether  all  the  races  of  men  belong  to  one 
species.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  he  has  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  he  establishes  four  tests  or  criterions,  by  which  the 
identity  or  diversity  of  species  may  be  determined. 

The  first  is,  a  reference  to  the  principal  laws  of  the  animal 
economy. 

The  second  respects  the  propagation  of  animals  of  mixed 
breed,  or  mules. 

The  third  is  founded  on  analogy  to  known  variations  in  other 
animals. 

The  fourth  test  is  supplied  by  a  collection  of  facts  bearing 
directly  on  the  subject,  that  is,  an  examination  of  the  various 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  human  race. 

A  race  of  animals  or  plants  marked  by  any  peculiarities  of 
structure  which  have  always  been  constant  and  undeviating,  con- 
stitutes a  species  ;  and  two  races  are  considered  to  be  specifi- 
cally different,  if  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
peculiarities,  which  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired, 
or  the  other  to  have  lost,  through  any  known  operation  of  phy- 
sical causes  ;  for  we  are  here  led  to  conclude  that  the  tribes  thus 
distinguished  cannot  have  sprung  from  the  same  original  stock. 
Keeping  this  definition  in  view,  we  may  apply  the  first  criterion 
to  the  human  race ;  and  if  we  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  physio- 
logical characters  and  habits  are  similar  in  all  the  various  tribes 
of  which  it  consists,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  they 
belong  to  one  species.  If,  for  example,  they  agree  as  to  the 
duration  of  life;  in  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
breeding,  as  in  the  times  and  frequency  of  that  act,  the  period  of 
utero-gestation,  the  number  of  their  progeny ;  if  the  other 
natural  functions  observe  the  same  laws ;  if  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  susceptible  of  the  same  contagions;  if  their 
animal  faculties,  instincts  and  habits  are  found  precisely  to  re- 
semble each  other,  there  will  be  a  very  strong  presumption  that 
they  are  of  the  same  species. 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  life,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  any  remarkable  difference  between  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind. It  must  indeed  be  allowed  that  savage  nations  are  gene- 
rally of  shorter  life  than  civilized  ones.  Dr.  Winterbottom 
(Account  of  the  native  Indians  of  Sierra  Leone),  informs  us  that 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea  arrive  at  old  age.  They  turn 
old,  he  says,  much  sooner  than  Europeans,  and  appear  in  a  state 
of  decrepitude  when  the  latter  have  scarcely  reached  their  grand 
climacteric.     The  negroes   of  Senegal,  it  has    been    further   re- 
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inarki  tl.  air  rtallv  oUI  at  llic  agf  of  forty-five  and  sometimes 
».u)iiir.  IJiit  this  sliortness  of  life,  as  Dr.  Priehard  justly  ob- 
serves is  ratlu  r  to  !)i'  as(:ril)cd  to  some  eireiimslauces  of  tlie 
sava«.:e  stale  lliaii  to  a  pccMliarity  of  any  raee  of  men :  it  is 
suflieiently  aceounted  for  by  the  inleniperate  habits  to  whieh 
savages  aie  atUb«  ted,  and  the  perpetual  hardships  to  which  they 
are  c.Nposed.  Tlu-  term  of  life  seems  to  be  as  long  among 
ne;rroes,  when  placed  under  diti'erent  circumstances,  as  in  any 
other  race  oJ   men. 

"  1  have  looked  ovi  r  some  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  ages  of 
nci^roi's,  on  sonic  large  estates  in  the  ^^'est  Indies,  and  have  observed 
tliat  the  instances  of  longevity  were  nunierons.  The  age  of  seventy 
:uul  from  that  to  eighty,  ap|)ears  to  be  by  no  means  nnfrecjuent.  Mr. 
Kdwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  negroes  in  these  islands  often  attain  to  a  great  age  :  he  mentions 
one  instance  of  a  negress  120  years  old,  and  a  second  of  one  aged  at 
least  9."),  who  was  strong  and  healthy.  Even  among  the  native  Africans, 
instances  of  longevity  occur  sufficient  to  prove  that  negroes  are  capable 
of  ns  long  life  as  Europeans." 

If  anv  race  or  division  of  mankind  deviates  more  than  others 
from  the  eonunon  stanthird  m  the  particulars  above-mentioned,  it 
is  perhaps  the  Aborigines  of  America.  Among  them,  although 
the  boilily  form  is  endowed  with  great  muscular  strength  and 
fortitude,  the  powers  of  life  in  the  natural  and  vital  fnnctions,  as 
tliey  are  termed  by  physiological  writers,  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Dr. 
liiisli  says,  that  out  of  eight  Indians  whose  pulses  were  examined 
at  tlie  wrist,  he  did  not  meet  with  one  in  whom  the  arteries  beat 
more  than  sixty-four  strokes  in  a  minute.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
]>osed  too  that  the  fecundity  of  the  American  women  is  less  than 
that  of  the  females  in  other  races,  and  that  the  sexual  affections 
among  these  people  are  less  powerful.  Some  writers  have,  in- 
deed, plainly  intimated  a  suspicion  of  an  important  and  specific 
difference  between  them  and  other  races  of  men  in  these  parti- 
culars. But  our  author  has  proved  most  satisfactorily  that, 
when  a  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  influence  of  climate,  of 
manners,  and  all  other  external  causes,  the  duration  and  periodi- 
cal changes  of  life,  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  races  of  men. 

"  On  the  whole,"  says  he,  "  it  does  not  appear,  from  a  review  of  the 
principal  facts  in  physiology,  as  they  have  been  traced  among  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  that  these  races  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  any  of  those  broad  outlines  which  generally,  perhaps  uniformly, 
separate  particular  species  of  animals.  The  great  laws  of  the  animal 
economy  arc  the  same  in  their  operations  on  all.  There  are  deviations 
in  some  respects,  but  these  deviations  are  not  greater  than  the  common 
degree  of  variety  of  constitutions  which  occur  within  the  limits  of  the 
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same  family.  Nothing,  therefore,  has  resulted  from  the  foregoing  in- 
quiry that  can  lead  us  to  consider  the  several  races  of  men  as  differing 
in  species.  But  has  any,  and  what  degree  of  evidence,  appeared  on 
the  contrary  side  of  the  question  ?  It  must  be  allowed  that  there  arises 
from  the  facts  considered  in  this  section,  a  presumption,  and  that 
perhaps  a  strong  one,  that  all  the  races  of  men  are  of  one  species. 
For  if  not,  there  are  species  of  men  more  closely  allied  than  we  know 
any  distinct  species  of  animals  to  be.  Even  proximate  species,  so  nearly 
resembling  that  they  have  often  been  taken  for  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  stock,  as  the  "wolf  and  dog,  differ,  as  it  would  seem,  materially 
from  each  other  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  their  animal  functions.  No 
such  distinction  nor  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  has  been  noticed  in 
mankind.  When  the  physiology  of  the  animal  kingdom  shall  be  more 
accurately  known,  it  will  probably  bring  this  question  to  an  issue,  on  the 
ground  we  have  already  gone  over.  If  there  are  not  any  tribes  exist- 
ing of  distinct  species  which  coincide  in  all  the  above-mentioned  par- 
ticulars ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  shall  all  be  found  to  be  divided  by 
strongly  marked  outlines,  such  as  we  cannot  discover  in  comparing  the 
different  races  of  men,  then  we  mav  derive  from  these  considerations 
sufficient  argument  for  concluding  that  all  mankind  ai'c  of  one  species." 

The  second  criterion  in  regard  to  the  distinction  of  species, 
is  founded  on  a  principle  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Buffon 
from  Ray,  the  author  of  the  treatise  called  the  Wisdom  of  God 
in  the  works  of  Creation,  namely,  that  any  two  animals  which 
can  procreate  together,  and  whose  issue  can  also  procreate,  are 
of  the  same  species.  The  French  naturalist  just  named,  ap- 
plying the  inference  to  mankind,  found  in  it  argument  in  support 
of  his  general  doctrine,  that  all  the  tribes  of  one  race,  however 
diversified  by  colour  or  features,  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
species.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  this  maxim  is  not  a 
decisive  standard  of  specific  differences  in  the  animal  creation 
at  large,  and  that  it  has  been  derived  from  a  very  meagre  induc- 
tion of  facts.  The  requisite  experiments,  as  Dr.  Prichard  re- 
marks, have  been  made  only  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  these  it 
would  appear,  that  as  many  results  occur  which  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  assumed  as  those  which  coincide  with  it. 
Buft'on  himself  admits,  that  the  hybrid  animal  generated  be- 
tween the  sheep  and  the  goat  is  prolific,  and  that  its  offspring 
continues  to  propagate  its  race  without  any  impediment.  The 
offspring  of  the  wolf  and  dog  has  been  proved  to  be  prolific ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists  who  con- 
sider these  animals  as  of  one  species,  we  may  confidently  assert 
that  this  is  an  instance  of  the  propagation  of  a  true  hybrid. 
The  author,  of  course,  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  princi- 
ple now  mentioned,  but  merely  suggests  that  if  it  were  a  fact 
that  hybrid  races   are  unprolific,  it  would  follow  that  mulattoes 
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and  otiui  iiiiMil  brciMls  arc  not  hybrid,  and  consequently  that 
ihc  pariut  races  are  of  the  same  species. 

I'lu  thiul  test  of  specifn  al  diflerence  employed  by  Dr.  Prichard 
i>  luimtied  u|>on  a  '*  comparison  ol'  analogous  variations"  in  the 
human  race  ;  or,  in  other  words,  leads  to  the  inquiry,  how  far 
the  differences  of  complexion,  figure,  and  stature,  observed  in 
comparing  the  several  tribes  of  men,  are  analogous  to  those 
\ariiliis  which,  in  the  inferior  animals,  often  exist  without  con- 
.stitutin*^  auv  ■specific  diversity,  and,  in  fact,  originate  before  our 
eyes,  within  the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  species.  In  pursuing 
the  interesting  views  which  this  department  of  his  subject  opens 
up,  the  author  first  takes  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  liiversity  as  lliey  ai)pear  in  mankind  ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  compare  these  phenomena  with  those  which  arc  observed  in 
the  brute  species. 

The  first  varielv  mentioned  respects  colour,  including  that  of 
the  skin,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  hair,  all  of  which  seem  to  depend 
on  the  same  physical  cause  or  principle.  As  a  proof  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
hair,  it  is  statctl  that  the  Albino  has  uniformly  colourless  hair,  or 
marly  so,  anil  a  white  or  very  fair  skin.  The  sanguine  or  flaxen- 
haired  man  has  also  a  fair  skin,  often  with  a  ruddy  tint,  from  the 
blood  which  circulates  in  the  cutaneous  vessels.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  black-haired  persons,  whose  skins  are  never 
so  white  as  those  of  the  flaxen-haired  race.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
tail!  to  have  been  completely  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
the  colouring  principle  is  of  a  common  nature  in  the  skin  and 
hair.  It  has  been  asserted  by  M.  Gaultier,  (Recherches  sur 
rOrganisation  de  la  peau,)  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  for- 
mer is  produced  and  secreted  in  the  bulbs  of  the  latter.  This 
opinion  was  formed  from  an  attentive  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  ensue  after  the  black  pigment  in  the  skin  of  the 
negro  has  been  destroyed,  as  it  often  is,  by  the  application  of 
blisters,  or  by  any  means  producing  vesication.  In  the  process 
of  recolourization,  the  black  matter  first  begins  to  re-appear  at 
the  pores  through  which  the  hairs  make  their  exit.  From  these 
pores,  as  from  centres,  it  is  gradually  seen  ramifying  in  different 
directions,  and  insensibly  proceeds  to  cover  the  whole  space 
which  had  lost  its  colour.  This  observation  receives  some 
support  from  the  fact  that  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
most  completely  devoid  of  hair,  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  are,  in  the  negro  and  other  black  men,  of  a 
much  lighter  shade  than  the  res    of  the  body. 

Taking  the  colour  of  the  hair  then  as  the  leading  character, 
we  find  ill  mankind  three  principal  varieties  of  colour,  which,  for 
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the  sake  of  brevity,  Dr.  Prichard  describes  as  the  Mehinic, 
the  Albino,  and  the  Xanthous  ;  the  black,  the  white,  and  the 
yellow.  The  lirst,  we  are  informed,  includes  by  far  the  most 
numerous  class  of  mankind.  It  is  generally  prevalent,  except  in 
some  particular  countries,  chiefly  in  the  Northern  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  races  of  the  Xanthous  variety  have 
multiplied  ;  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  and  original 
complexion  of  the  human  species.  The  hair  of  the  skin  in  the 
Melanic  tribes  varies  from  a  deep  black,  the  colour  of  some 
African  nations,  to  a  much  lighter  or  dilute  shade.  The  dusky 
hue  is  combined  in  some  races  with  a  mixture  of  red,  in  others 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  In  the  deepness  or  intensity  of  colour 
we  find  every  shade  or  gradation,  from  the  black  of  the  Senegal 
negro,  or  the  deep  olive  and  aln)ost  jet-black  of  the  Malabars, 
and  some  other  nations  of  India,  to  the  light  olive  of  the 
Northern  Hindoos.  From  that  we  still  trace  every  variety  of 
shade  among  the  Persians  and  other  Asiatics,  to  the  complexion 
of  the  swarthy  Spaniard,  or  of  European  brunets  in  general. 

As  to  the  Albinos,  we  have  usually  found  them  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  our  species  produced  by  disease,  rather  than  as  entitled 
to  the  place  of  a  distinct  subdivision  of  human  beings,  on  the 
ground  of  permanent  physical  properties.  But  we  find  that  they 
are  more  numerous  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  than  we  had 
imagined,  particularly  in  the  Northern  districts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Wafer,  in  his  account  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  assures 
us  that  they  occur,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  proportion,  perhaps, 
of  one  individual  to  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  copper-coloured 
natives.  He  states  that  their  skins  are  not  of  such  a  white  as 
those  of  fair  people  among  Europeans,  but  that  it  is  rather  a 
milk-white,  and  much  like  that  of  a  white  horse.  There  is  this 
farther  remarkable  in  them,  says  he,  that  their  bodies  are  beset 
all  over,  more  or  less,  with  a  fine  short,  milk-white  down ;  but 
they  are  not  so  thick  set  with  this  down,  especially  on  the  cheeks 
and  forehead,  but  that  the  skin  appears  distinct  from  it.  Their 
eye-brows  are  milk-white  also,  and  so  is  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
and  very  fine  withal,  about  the  length  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
inclining  to  a  curl :  they  are  a  weak  people  in  comparison  of  the 
others,  and  not  very  fit  for  hunting  or  other  laborious  exercises, 
nor  do  they  delight  in  any  such;  but  notwithstanding  their  being 
thus  sluggish  and  dull  in  the  day-time,  yet,  when  moon-shiny 
nights  come,  they  are  all  life  and  activity,  running  abroad  in  the 
woods,  and  skipping  about  like  wild  bucks,  and  running  as  fast 
by  moon-light,  even  in  the  gloom  and  shade  of  the  woods,  as  the 
other  Indians  by  day.  They  are  not  a  distinct  race  by  them- 
selves, but  now  and  then  one  is  bred  of  a  copper-coloured  father 
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:iiui  mollin  ;  and  ixiimplis  of  this  sort  are  to  be  seen  of  less 
tliaii  a  vcar  oKI. 

Ainoiii:  till-  l)l:i(k  racrs  of  Africa,  too,  Albinos,  or  white 
lu'uiof-;,  il"  liu-  expression  may  be  used,  are  of  Irequent  oceiu- 
rencf.  Dr.  \\  interbotltnn,  in  his  work  on  Sierra  Leone,  mentions 
several  instances  of  this  variety  which  met  his  observation  in  that 
cstablishuK  III.   Wc  (juote  from  J)r,  Prichard  the  following  cases  : 

•■  At  Wankapong,  I  saw  a  yoiini;  man,  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
tall  and  will  formed,  whose  father  had  been  a  white  negro.  This  young 
man's  mollRr,  three  brothers,  and  two  of  his  sisters,  were  black,  biitone 
sister  wns  white  like  himself.  His  skin,  from  exposure  to  the  sim,  bad 
nc<|iiiii(!  a  slight  reddish  tinge,  and  was  covered  with  a  great  number  of 
black  or  brown  spots,  like  freckles,  some  of  which  were  nearly  as  large 
as  a  sixpence.  It  was  much  rougher  and  harsher  to  the  touch  than  the 
woman's,  feeling  almost  like  the  skin  of  a  lizard.  He  complained  very 
nuich  of  the  action  of  the  sun,  which  cracked  bis  skin,  and  sometimes 
occasioned  it  to  bleed.  He  was  also  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  bites  of 
insects.  His  hair  was  of  a  dirty  white,  and  woolly  j  the  iris  of  the  eye 
was  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  his  sight  very  weak.  At  Battoc,  on 
the  Kroo  Coast,  I  saw  another  appearance  of  this  kind,  in  a  man  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  parents  were  black,  and  had  several  black 
children  ;  but  they  had  two  white  ones,  himself  and  a  sister.  The  man 
was  very  tall,  rather  robust,  but  awkward  in  bis  gait.  His  skin  was 
nearly  of  a  cream  colour,  and  freckled  from  exposure,  but  so  very  unlike 
that  of  European  sailors  who  expose  themselves  without  shirts  to  the 
sun,  that  the  diBerence  was  very  striking  at  some  distance.  His  eyes 
were  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  very  weak,  appearing  red  round  the  edges 
of  the  tarsi,  and  constantly  winking  in  a  strong  light.  His  skin  was 
uncommonly  coarse  in  its  texture,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  were  very 
large  and  immerous.  He  was  married  to  a  black  woman,  but  had  no 
children  ;  his  sister,  whom  I  did  not  see,  was  married  to  a  black  man, 
and  had  two  black  children." 

The  reader  will  understand  the  application  of  the  argument 
touniled  on  the  comparison  of  analogous  variations,  when  we 
mention  that,  as  there  are  among  the  lower  animals  many  exam- 
ples of  one  species  exhibiting  a  great  diversity  of  colours,  so  we 
may  conclude  that  the  various  hues  which  prevail  among  men,  are 
no  proof  of  a  specific  difference  among  the  several  tribes  which 
compose  the  great  human  family.  There  are  few  species  of  the 
brute  creation  which  do  not  afford  specimens  of  a  colour  and 
description  analogous  to  the  black-haired  variety  in  mankind. 
Rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  hogs,  foxes,  horses,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  fowls, 
with  black  hair  or  wool,  are  familiar  examples.  The  Albino 
variety  is  almost  as  abundant.  It  occurs  in  most  domesticated 
quadrupeds.  It  has  been  found  in  monkeys,  squirrels,  rats, 
mice,  moles,  opossums,  weasels,    martins ;    in    the  polecat,   of 
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which  the  common  ferret  is  supposed  to  be  the  white  variety 
In  the  buffalo,  the  roe,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  stag,  and  the  jaguar  of  Mexico,  the  common  bear  of  Northern 
Europe,  the  badger,  and  beaver,  it  has  been  occasionally  found. 
Several  species  of  birds,  as  crows,  blackbirds,  Canary  birds, 
partridges,  fowls,  peacocks,  exhibit  similar  phenomena,  having 
their  feathers  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  their  eyes  red.  The 
Xanthous  variety  is  not  less  familiarly  known.  Rabbits,  dogs, 
oxen,  cats,  with  light  brown  or  yellow  hair,  afford  examples  of  it. 
The  chesnut  horse,  which  has  the  tail  and  mane  of  a  light 
yellowish-brown  colour,  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  Xanthous 
variety  in  mankind.  In  a  word,  as  colour  in  the  lower  animals 
is  not  held  to  be  discriminate  of  species,  neither  is  it  in  man  ;  and 
hence  we  may  legitimately  infer,  on  the  grounds  of  philosophical 
analogy,  that  the  different  races  of  human  beings  are  specifically 
the  same. 

Dr.  Prichard  concludes  the  above  section  of  his  work  with  the 
description  of  a  very  remarkable  variety  which  occurred  about  a 
century  ago,  and  of  which  an  account  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1731. 

"  A  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  brought  by  Mr.  Machin,  one 
of  the  secretaries,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Euston  Hall,  in  Suftblk, 
his  native  place,  and  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society.  His  body  was 
covered  with  a  remarkable  kind  of  integument,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Machin  :  '  His  skin,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  seemed  rather  like 
a  dusky-coloured  thick  case,  exactly  fitting  every  part  of  bis  body,  made 
of  a  rugged  bark  or  hide,  with  bristles  in  some  places  ;  which  case,  cover- 
ing the  whole  excepting  the  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  caused  an  appearance  as  if  those  alone  were  naked,  and  the 
.ft  rest  clothed.  It  did  not  bleed  when  cut  or  scarified,  being  callous  and 
insensible.  It  was  said  he  sheds  it  once  a  year,  about  autumn  ;  at  which 
time  it  usually  grows  to  the  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
then  is  thrust  off  by  a  new  skin,  which  is  coming  up  underneath.'  A 
second  account  of  this  person  was  communicated  to  the  same  society  by 
H.  Baker.  He  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  shown 
in  London  by  the  name  of  the  Porcupine  man.  He  is  described  as 
being  a  good-looking,  well-shaped  individual,  of  a  florid  countenance, 
who,  when  his  body  and  hands  were  covered,  seemed  nothing  different 
from  other  people.  'But  except  his  head  and  face,  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  the  bottoms  of  his  feet,  his  skin  is  all  over  covered  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  year  1731,  which,  therefore/  continues  Mr, 
Baker,  '  I  shall  trouble  you  with  no  farther  description  of  than  what  you 
find  in  Mr.  Machin's  account,  above  mentioned  ;  only  begging  leave  to 
observe  that  this  covering  seemed  to  me  most  nearly  to  resemble  an 
innumerable  company  of  warts,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  a  cylindric 
figure,  rising  to  a  little  height,  and  growing  as  close  as  possible  to  one 
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luioiluT,  but  so  stirt  and  clastic  that  when  the  hand  is  drawn  over  then), 
ihev  make  n  rustling  noise. 

'•  WIkmi  1  saw  tliis  man  in  the  month  of  September  hvst,  they  were 
shedtiini;  otl  in  several  places,  and  young  ones  of  a  paler  brown  observed 
succeeding  in  their  room,  which  he  told  me  happened  annually,  in  sonie 
of  the  autumn  or  winter  months,  and  then  he  is  counnonly  let  blood,  to 
prevent  sonic  little  sickness  which  he  else  is  subject  to  whilst  they  arc 
falling  off.  At  other  times  he  is  incommoded  by  them  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  fretting  out  his  linen,  which  he  says  they  do  very  quickly, 
mid  wh'en  they  con\c  to  their  full  growth,  being  then  in  many  places 
near  an  inch  in  height,  the  pressure  of  the  clothes  is  troublesome.  lie 
has  had  the  small  pox,  and  been  twice  salivated,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid 
of  this  disagreeable  covering;  during  which  disorders  the  warting  came 
off,  and  his  skin  appeared  white  and  smooth,  like  that  of  other  people, 
but  on  his  recovery  soon  became  as  it  was  before.  His  health,  at  other 
times,  has  been  very  good  during  his  whole  life.  But  the  n)ost  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  of  this  man's  story,  and  indeed  the  only  reason 
for  my  giving  you  this  trouble,  is,  that  he  has  bad  six  cbildren,  all  with 
the  same  rugged  covering  as  himself  3  the  first  appearance  whereof  in 
them,  as  well  as  in  him,  came  on  in  about  nine  weeks  after  the  birtl\. 
Only  one  of  them  is  living,  a  very  pretty  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  whom 
I  saw  and  examined  with  his  father,  and  who  is  exactly  in  the  same  con- 
dition. It  appears,  therefore,  past  all  doubt  that  a  race  of  people  may 
be  propagated  by  this  man,  having  such  rugged  coats  or  coverings  as 
himself;  and  if  this  should  ever  happen,  and  the  accidental  original  be 
forgotten,  it  is  not  improbable  they  might  be  deemed  a  different  species 
of  mankind.'' 

ft  seems  tliat  a  third  generation  of  this  singular  family  is  in 
existence.    A  description  of  two  individuals  who  must  be  of  the 
third  degree  froni  the  original  patriarcli  of  the  stock,  has  been 
published  by  Telesius  and  Blumenbach,  of  which  an  abstract  is  , 
recorded  by  Dr.  Prichard  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Two  brothers,  John  Lambert,  aged  twenty-two,  and  Richard,  aged 
fourteen,  vbo  must  have  been  grandsons  of  the  original  Porcupine  man, 
Edward  Lambert,  were  shown  in  Germany,  and  had  the  cutaneous 
incrustation  already  described.  Telesius  mentions  that  the  wife  of  the 
elder,  at  the  time  he  saw  him,  was  in  England,  pregnant.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  new  progeny  will  not  remain  in  obscurity  for  want  of  a 
naturalist  to  celebrate  its  fame." 

Physiologists  have  collected  a  great  many  facts  in  regard  to 
the  "  liereditary  transmission  of  varieties  in  colour : "  a  law  of 
nature  by  which  certain  specimens  which  appear  accidental  or 
sporadic,  are,  under  limited  modifications,  rendered  permanent 
in  the  species.  When  the  parents  are  of  two  different  varieties, 
as  one  of  the  Melanic,  and  tiie  other  of  the  Xanthous  or  Albino, 
tlie  oftspring  often  follows  one  parent  chiefly,  or  entirely.     It 
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seems  that  there  are  families  ot"  negroes  in  which  there  is  an 
hereditar}'  tendency  to  produce  white  children.  An  instance  of 
this  has  been  related  by  Dr.  Parsons,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  lady,  who  had  resided 
in  Virginia,  of  which  we  give  the  substance  in  our  own  words. 
Two  black  slaves  were  married,  when,  in  due  time,  the  woman 
brought  forth  a  white  girl,  uhich  the  lady  saw  very  often,  and 
with  the  particulars  of  whose  birth  she  made  herself  perfectly 
acquainted.  When  the  poor  creature  was  told  that  her  infant 
was  like  the  children  of  white  people,  she  was  in  great  dread  of 
her  husband,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  never  been 
with  a  white  man  in  her  life,  and,  therefore,  begged  that  they 
would  keep  the  place  dark  that  he  might  not  see  it.  In  a  few 
days  after,  having  seen  the  babe,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  its  colour,  the  negro  said  to  his  wife,  '  you  are  afraid  of  me, 
and,  therefore,  keep  the  room  dark,  because  my  child  is  white, 
but  I  love  it  the  better  for  that;  for  my  father  was  a  white  man, 
though  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  both  as  black 
as  you  and  myself ;  and,  although  we  came  from  a  place 
where  no  white  people  were  ever  seen,  yet  there  was  always  a 
white  child  in  every  family  that  was  related  to  us.'  The  woman, 
we  are  told,  did  well,  and  the  child  was  shown  about  as  a  curi- 
osity ;  and  was,  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  sold  to  Admiral 
Ward,  and  brought  to  London,  in  order  to  be  shown  to  the  Royal 
Society. — Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Iv. 

Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  offspring  of  parents,  of 
different  colours,  have  had  different  parts  of  the  body  of  different 
complexions.  A  black  man-servant  to  a  gentleman  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gray's  Inn,  married  a  white  woman  who 
lived  in  the  same  family  ;  and  when  she  proved  with  child,  took 
a  lodging  for  her  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  When  she  was  at  her  full 
time,  the  master  had  business  out  of  town,  and  took  his  man 
with  him,  and  did  not  return  till  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  which  was  as  fair  a  child  to 
look  at  as  any  born  of  white  parents,  and  her  features  exactly 
like  those  of  the  mother.  The  black,  at  his  return,  was  very 
much  disturbed  at  the  appearance  of  the  child,  and  swore  that  it 
was  not  his  ;  but  the  nurse  who  attended  the  lying-in  woman, 
soon  satisfied  him,  for  she  undressed  the  infant,  and  showed  him 
the  right  buttock  and  thigh,  which  were  as  black  as  the  father's, 
and  reconciled  him  immediately  to  both  mother  and  child. — 
Dr.  Parso/ts,  in  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  following  examples  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Prichard  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  White,  entitled  an  "  Essay  on  the  regular  Gradation 
of  the  Human  Species."     1.  x\  girl  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
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>\ill»  ill.'  li;iir  oil  lur  luad  of  two  rciii;iik:ibly  distinct  colours. 
After  she  was  jjiowii  n|)  a  little,  the  hair  on  the  right  side  ap- 
peared of  a  jet  black,  resembling  the  father's;  while  that  on  the 
left  side  was  of  a  earrotv  red,  resembling  the  mother's;  each 
occupvinu  one  half  of  the  head.  '2.  A  few  years  ago  a  person 
krpt  a  public  house  in  'I'ooley  Street,  Southwark,  the  whole  right 
sidt>  of  whose  bodv  was  white,  and  the  left  side  black.  ^  His 
father  was  white,  and  his  mother  black.  3.  A  Mr.  John  Clark, 
of  Freseolt  Street,  (Goodman's  rields,  is  said  to  have  had  half 
of  his  body  while,  from  his  navel  upwards,  and  the  other  half 
black.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  his  mother  an 
j:imli>hwoman. — Zoological  Magazine,  White, y>.  123. 

lint  the  comparison  of  analogous  variations  is  not  confined  to 
colours :  it  extends  likew  ise  to  the  formation  of  the  skull,  to  sta- 
ture, to  figure,  and  proportion,  in  the  human  being.  Blumen- 
bach  reduces  all  the  varieties  of  cranium  which  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  to  five  classes,  denoting,  according  to 
his  views,  as  many  distinct  races  of  mankind, — the  Caucasian, 
the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American,  the  Malayan,  or 
that  which  distinguishes  the  South  Sea  Islanders  : — 

1.  In  tiie  first  the  head  is  of  the  most  symmetrical  shape, 
almost  round;  the  forehead  of  moderate  extent;  the  cheek  bones 
rather  narrow,  without  any  projection,  but  having  a  direction 
downwards  from  the  malar  process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  the 
alveolar  edge  well  rounded  ;  the  front  teeth  of  each  jaw  placed 
perpendicularly.  To  this  class  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
Western  Asia  are  found  to  belong. 

2.  The  second  description  has  the  head  almost  square ;  the 
cheekbones  projecting  outwards;  the  nose  flat;  the  nasal  bones, 
and  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  nearly  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  with  the  cheek  bones ;  the  superciliary  arches 
scarcely  to  be  perceived  ;  the  nostrils  narrow  ;  the  fossa  maxil- 
laris  slightly  marked;  the  alveolar  edge  in  some  degree  rounded 
forwards  ;  the  chin  slightly  prominent.  In  this  class  are  com- 
prehended the  greater  number  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  the  Mon- 
goles,  the  Chinese,  and  even  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
America. 

3.  The  Ethiopian  has  the  head  narrow,  compressed  at  the 
sides,  the  forehead  very  convex,  vaulted  ;  the  cheek  bones  pro- 
jecting forwards  ;  the  nostrils  wide ;  the  fossa  maxillaris  deeply 
marked  ;  the  jaws  lengthened  ;  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  one 
turned  obliquely  forwards  ;  the  lower  strong  and  large ;  the 
skull  in  general  thick  and  heavy.  This  variety  embraces  the 
African  tribes,  particularly  those  of  negro  extraction  on  the 
western  coast. 
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4.  The  American,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  approaches 
closely  to  the  Mongolian.  Tlie  cheek  bones  are  prominent, 
but  more  arched  and  rounded  than  in  the  skull  of  the  Asiatic 
variety,  without  being  so  angular  or  so  projecting  at  the  sides ; 
the  orbits  almost  always  deep ;  the  form  of  the  forehead  and  of 
the  vertex  often  artificially  modified  :   the  skull  generally  light. 

5.  The  Malays  and  South  Sea  Islanders  have  the  summit  of 
the  head  slightly  narrowed ;  forehead  a  little  arched ;  cheek 
-bones  not  prominent;  upper  jaw  a  little  pushed  forwards;  pro- 
minence of  the  parietal  bones  strongly  marked. 

These  descriptions,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Prichard,  give, 
with  the  aid  of  plates,  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  five  princi- 
pal varieties  in  the  form  of  the  human  cranium;  but  the  attempt 
to  lay  them  down  as  the  distinctive  characters  of  so  many  races 
of  men,  is  liable  to  strong  objections,  arising  from  a  fact  of  which 
the  ingenious  author  of  this  classification  was  fully  aware.  The 
figure  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  other  peculiarities,  is  far  from  being 
constant  and  invariable;  nor  is  it  possible  to  divide  the  human 
species  into  different  departments,  such  as  can  be  regarded  with 
probability,  as  so  many  distinct  families  or  races,  by  reference  to 
this,  or  perhaps  to  any  other  character  of  structure.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  argument  founded  on  figure  and  proportion. 
There  is  a  slight  variety,  no  doubt,  in  the  conformation  of  man- 
kind as  they  appear  in  different  climates,  and  under  the  influence 
of  different  modes  of  life  and  management,  which  affect  them 
from  infancy  to  old  age  ;  but,  in  no  case,  are  the  deviations  from 
the  general  standard  so  great  and  uniform,  as  to  warrant  the 
opinion  that  the  children  of  men  have  not  sprung  from  one  origin 
and  do  not  belong  to  one  species. 

"  I  have  thus,"  says  Dr,  Prichard,  "  taken  a  brief,  but  sufficiently 
extensive,  survey  of  the  principal  differences  in  complexion,  in  figure,  in 
proportion,  in  the  features  and  form  of  the  head  and  countenance,  in  the 
texture  of  the  skin  and  other  parts,  and  in  the  growth  and  stature  which 
are  peculiar  to  certain  races  of  men,  and  I  have  compared  these  varieties 
with  the  phenomena  which  other  tribes  of  warm-blooded  animals  dis- 
play. How  far  they  are  analogous  to  these  phenomena,  the  reader  is 
now  able  to  judge ;  and  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  few  brief 
remarks.  The  variety  of  colour  is  generally  thought  to  be  of  less  im- 
portance as  a  distinction  of  races,  and  to  afford  less  difficulty  of  expla- 
nation than  the  variations  of  structure.  But  perhaps  the  varieties  of 
mankind  are  less  analogous  to  those  of  other  species,  in  this  respect, 
than  in  some  others.  The  varieties  of  form  and  structure  in  mankind, 
when  compared  with  those  which  have  been  noticed  in  other  species, 
appear  to  be  very  nearly  alike  with  respect  to  their  nature ;  and  they 
are  not  so  considerable  in  the  degree  of  this  deviation  from  a  common 
character.     As  far  as  we  can  trust  to  an  inference  drawn  from  analogy. 
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ihis  comparison  lends  us  to  the  opinion  tlint  the  diversities  of  the  human 
form  arc  deviations  from  one  prinn'tive  type.  It  renders,  at  least,  this 
ronchision  more  prohahlc  than  the  opposite  one.  The  same  ohservation 
appears  to  he  eipially  aj)phcahle  to  all  other  examples  of  variety,  or  to 
those  in  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  hair,  in  the  stature,  and  in  rela- 
tion of  parts.  It  is  evident  that  the  probable  inference  derived  from  this 
comparison  of  parallel  or  analogous  phenomena  will  be  very  much  con- 
fuined,  if  it  shall  appear,  on  inquiry,  that  diversities  such  as  those  which 
wc  have  surveyed,  do  in  reality  take  place  in  particular  races  of  men. 
Even  if  these  variations  are  not  so  great  in  degree,  still  if  they  are 
analogous  in  kind,  they  will  tend  greatly  to  confirm  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment." 

^^'c'  find  the  same  wise  and  moderate  views  entertained  relative 
to  till-  important  question,  wiicther  the  faculties  of  the  intellect 
which  arc  connected  with  the  function  of  the  brain,  are  less  per- 
fect in  negroes  than  in  white  men  ; — a  conjecture  which  the 
shape  of  the  liead  has  led  many  to  adopt.  He  remarks  that  in 
this  matter  the  only  appeal  ought  to  be  to  experience,  and  adds, 
that  as  far  as  he  had  opportunities  of  collecting  information  on 
the  subject,  the  result  lias  been  a  decided  assurance  that  Africans 
are  not  inferior  to  Europeans ;  at  least,  that  in  the  sphere  of 
action  in  which  they  are  placed,  no  such  inferiority  is  displayed. 
This  has  been  the  almost  uniform  testimony  of  many  intelligent 
planters  and  medical  practitioners  from  the  West  Indies.  Among 
the  former,  though  this  class  of  men  has  often  been  accused  of  a 
sinister  bias,  their  prejudices  and  their  interest  leading  them,  it 
is  said,  to  undervalue  the  Africans,  he  declares  that  he  has  not 
met  with  one  individual  out  of  a  great  number,  who  has  not  given 
a  most  positive  testimony  as  to  the  natural  equality  of  the  negro 
and  the  European.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  instances  are  not 
rare  in  which  the  Africans  have  been  elevated,  by  the  superiority 
of  their  mental  endowments,  above  the  degraded  condition  in 
which  they  are  placed,*  and  in  spite  of  so  many  political  and 
social  disadvantages,  have  been  distinguished  as  men  of  science 
and  literature,  and  even  of  poetical  genius. — LincVs  Hist,  of 
Jamaica.    Wiiileiboltoins  Sieira  Leone. 

The  fourth  method  of  inquiry  into  the  specific  differences  of 
mankind,  embraces  a  "  survey  of  the  physical  history  of  parti- 
cular races;"  the  most  important  division  of  this  valuable  work. 
By  noting  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  which  occur  in  the 
description  of  their  physical  characters,  the  reader  may  be  en- 
abled to  discover,  at  least  in  a  certain  extent,  how  far  the  pecu- 
liar traits  of  different  nations  are  constant  and  permanent;  and 
in  what  degree  and  under  what  circumstances,  they  are  liable  to 
deviate  from  the  original  or  the  prevalent  character  of  each  race. 
Dr.  Prichard  arranges  the  nations  as  nearly  as  possible  accord- 
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ing  to  their  affinity,  whenever  it  can  be  inferred  from  historical 
arguments  or  proofs,  such  as  the  resembUince  of  languages,  and 
common  traditions.  But  when  such  a  principle  of  arrangement 
is  defective,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  comprise  under  one  head, 
several  nations  with  respect  to  which  a  common  origin  is  only 
probable  from  the  circumstances  of  local  vicinity  and  general 
resemblance.  Thus  the  different  tribes  of  black  and  woolly- 
haired  people  in  Africa  may  be  included  in  the  same  groupe, 
though  they  differ  from  each  other  in  language.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  be  applied  to  the  native  races  of  America.  lu 
these  instances  proximity  of  situation,  joined  to  a  resemblance 
in  person  and  manners,  affords  reason  to  believe  that  the  respec- 
tive nations  are  allied  in  descent,  though  there  is  no  positive 
proof  of  the  fact,  which  must  therefore  be  considered  as  only 
probable.  Another  object  which  the  author  keeps  in  view 
throughout  this  survey,  is  to  collect  such  facts  as  may  throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  varieties  in  physical  structure,  and  show 
what  causes  have  the  principal  share  in  producing  them,  or,  at 
least,  point  out  under  what  circumstances  they  chiefly  arise. 
He,  indeed,  sets  apart  a  section  of  his  book  for  this  special 
purpose ;  in  which,  after  examining  carefully  the  phenomena 
with  which  the  industry  of  modern  travellers  has  supplied  the 
natural  historian,  he  proceeds  to  draw  the  inferences  which  re- 
sult from  them,  and  to  establish  some  general  conclusions. 

This  portion  of  Dr.  Prichard's  work,  extending  to  six  or 
seven  hundred  pages,  although  perhaps  to  a  general  reader  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole,  is  not  susceptible  of  abridgement. 
It  consists  in  many  parts  of  extracts  from  the  volumes  of  scien- 
tific navigators,  from  philosophical  papers,  and  from  the  reports 
of  professional  men,  physicians  and  naturalists.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  the  subsjance  of  all  the  information  that  has  been 
derived,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  from  the  enterprize  of  en- 
lightened travellers  who  have  penetrated  into  the  wildernesses  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  in  search  of  knowledge,  physical, 
pohtical,  and  geographical.  The  various  branches  of  the  great 
human  family  are  placed  before  us,  diversified  by  colour,  sta- 
ture, proportion,  texture  of  skin,  and  quality  of  hair.  Every 
continent  supplies  its  people  and  kindred  and  tribes,  whether 
Caucasian,  Mongole,  or  Ethiopian  ;  and  every  island,  from  Spitz- 
bergen  to  New  Caledonia,  affords  specimens  of  its  inhabitants, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  put  in  possession  of  materials  for  con- 
structing, on  a  broad  and  stable  foundation,  the  physical  history 
of  man. 

One  book  is  devoted  to  the  African  tribes,  of  which  there  are 
some  who   have   few  other  peculiarities   than   their   swarthy  or, 
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blark  coinplixitm,  and  who  in  their  form  nearly  resemble  Euro- 
peans ;  their  hair  thoiijjh  cinled  and  somewhat  iVizzhMl  is  not 
w.x.llv.  Siieh  are  the  JJarabras,  or  Nouba,  the  Bedjas,  the 
jhukest  of  the  Abyssinians.  <2(1,  Other  tribes  have  the  com- 
plexion and  hair  of  the  negro,  with  the  figure  and  whole  con- 
formation nearly  European.  Of  this  class  are  tlie  Yoloffs,  and 
sonu-  tribes  of  the  great  South  African  race,  as  the  darkest  of 
the  KalVirs;  among  the  people  of  Kongo,  some  are  of  this  de- 
scription while  others  have  the  negro  features.  3d,  Other  in- 
stances are  mentioned,  in  which  the  black  colour  is  combined 
with  nt's^ro  features,  while  the  hair  is  more  like  that  of  Euro- 
peans. 4th,  If  we  compare  those  nations  w hose  colour  de- 
viates towards  a  lighter  shade,  we  iind  some  who  have  the  hair 
peculiar  to  the  negro,  with  a  tlgure  and  features  resembling  the 
i'.uropean,  or  at  least,  unlike  those  of  the  ideal  negro.  Such 
are  the  Bishuana  Katiters,  of  a  light  brown  complexion,  and 
the  tawny  Hottentots.  It  is  by  the  nature  of  their  hair  chiefly 
that  these  nations  are  associated  with  the  African  variety.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  there  are  any  tribes  in  Africa  who  have  a 
light  colour  with  European  hair  and  only  negro  features  ;  but 
examples  of  this  description  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  greater  variety  among  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  great  southern  continent  than  physiologists  have  hitherto 
suspected ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  a  white 
people  with  hair  like  the  European,  might  be  propagated  by 
tribes  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  woolly  blacks.  We  are 
informed  by  Pigafetta,  that  the  complexion  of  the  genuine 
natives  of  Kongo  sometimes  passes  into  a  dark  brown,  some- 
times into  an  olive,  and  at  other  times  into  a  blackish  red.  Their 
hair  is  in  general  black  and  finely  curled,  but  some  have  it  of  a 
dark  saiidij  colour.  Their  eyes  are  mostly  of  a  fine  lively  black, 
but  some  of  a  dark  sea-green  colour;  they  have  neither  fiat 
noses  nor  thick  lips  like  other  negroes.  Their  stature  is  mostly 
of  the  middle  size,  and  excepting  their  black  complexions  they 
very  much  resemble  the  Portugueze,  though  some  of  them  are 
more  fat  and  fleshy.  The  appearance  of  a  reddish  complexion, 
as  Dr.  Prichard  remarks,  and  of  hair  of  a  sandy  colour,  and  of 
sea-green  eyes,  in  the  genuine  race  of  Kongo,  indicates  a  stock 
more  disposed  to  variation  than  most  other  negro  families.  The 
deviation  towards  which  there  is  the  greatest  tendency  seems  to 
be  the  sanguine  variety  of  the  human  species.  Now  and  then 
it  would  seem  that  the  strongest  traits  of  this  variety  show  them- 
selves ;  at  least  the  following  characters  do  not  appear  to  belong 
to  any  other.     "  There  is,  it  is  said,  in  Kongo,  a  sort  of  white 
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children,  who,  though  born  of  negro  parents,  appear  at  first 
sight  as  white  as  ours  in  Europe ;  they  have  gray  eyes,  red  or 
yellow  hair,  and  a  complexion  not  niilike  some  of  our  northern 
people."  These  are  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  Albinos,  but 
certainly  the  description  agrees  precisely  with  the  sanguine 
variety  and  not  at  all  with  the  Albino ;  and  if  they  are  of  this 
class  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  a  singular  kind,  for  their 
red  hair  and  gray  eyes  would  prove  that  the  albino  and  sanguine 
varieties  are  more  closely  allied  than  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
and  actually  are  not  distinguishable.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  variety  should  be  looked  upon  by  the  black  people  as  mon- 
strous, and  that  absurd  ideas  should  be  entertained  respecting  in- 
dividuals so  circumstanced.  But  the  appearance  of  the  sanguine 
complexion  in  a  negro  race,  is  not  so  solitary  a  phenomenon  as 
to  excite  unbelief.  Dr.  VVinterbottom  and  other  writers  on 
Africa  have  mentioned  several  instances  of  this  fact;  and  were 
it  not  that  all  the  persons  born  with  this  peculiarity  are  presented 
to  the  King  of  the  district,  and  seldom  allowed  to  propagate,  we 
might  long  ago  have  heard  of  the  origination  of  a  white  people, 
even  in  the  hottest  parts  of  that  extensive  continent. 

Leaving  Africa  the  author  pursues  his  survey  among  "  the 
races  of  men  dispersed  through  the  great  southern  ocean ;"  than 
which  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  presents  a  larger 
number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  physical  history  of  mankind. 
So  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Captain  Cook,  his  intelligent  com- 
panion, Dr.  J.  R.  Forster  remarked,  that  they  observed  in  the 
South  Seas  two  great  varieties  of  people ;  the  one  more  fair, 
well-limbed^  athletic,  of  a  line  size,  and  a  kind  benevolent 
temper;  the  other  blacker,  with  the  hair  just  beginning  to  become 
woolly  and  crisp,  the  body  more  slender  and  low,  and  their  tem- 
per, if  possible,  more  brisk,  though  somewhat  mistrustful.  The 
first  race  inhabits  Otaheite  and  the  Society  Isles,  the  Marquesas, 
the  Friendly  Isles,  Easter  Island,  and  New  Zealand  ;  the  second 
peoples  New  Caledonia,  Tanna,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  espe- 
cially Mallicollo.  Each  of  these  two  races  of  men  is  again  di- 
vided into  several  varieties,  which  form  the  gradation  towards 
the  other  race,  so  that  we  find  some  of  the  first  race  almost  as 
black  and  slender  as  some  of  the  second,  and  in  this  second 
race  are  some  strong  athletic  figures  that  might  almost  vie  with 
the  first.  But  besides  these  two  classes  w^  find  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  a  third,  which,  as  Dr.  Prichard  observes,  was  scarcely 
known  in  the  time  of  Forster.  It  includes  all  those  tribes 
found  in  New  Holland,  and  in  some  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi' 
pelago,  who  in  their  savage  character  and  destitute  condition,  as 
well  as  in  the  complexion   most  prevalent  amongst  them,  re- 
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•niiMr  til.  Piiptiiis,  Imt  (lilVn  iVoiii  iIuj  laltctr  in  lli<  ir  hair,  wliicli 
iiiNtcail  lit  litiiin  <:iiM|)  or  woolly,  iH  lank  and  Hliai^lil,  as  well  as 
in  Hoinr  oIIh  r  plivsic  iil  |m(  iiliinilics.  In  ix-j^aid  t<i  tlioMC  islandciH 
lit  larn<'  oin  aiillmi  irniaiks  an  IcilloWH. 

"  On  tin*  wliitU*  il  niiiy  l)r  (•oncliidcd,  Uial,  \vc.  Iiavc  licic  foinid  ;iii  in- 
hliiiKT  wliiili  (lispliiyji  iiliiiosl.  fvt  ry  viuicly  ol'  W-nUiWH  uiid  (;oin])i('xioii 
»li>i(ovfird  ill  llif  liiiiiiaii  species,  williiii  llic  limits  of  oiu;  race.  'I'licsc, 
variclit'H  arc  lifn*  ho  lihndid,  and  tliny  appear  under  circiiiiiMlatKH'H  ho 
Hfinly  iiidciilifyiii^'  llif  riicc,  (liat,  we,  arc  prevented  from  fulliiifi;  into  a 
Mi»ipicion,  wliicli  would  otherwise  arise,  llial,  tlicse  dillticiit.  kinds  ol 
people  are  of  diHtinct  fainilicH.  If  tlieir  mutual  Mcparation  were  «omc- 
wliat  more  broadly  marked,  lliis  liypolliesis  would  liave  been  forced  upon 
UH.  Ah  tlic  case  is,  it  would  be  hcarccly  more  absurd  to  assert  tiiat  tlie 
nativcN  of  London  and  ICdinbur^li  arc  diHtinct  H|)CcieH  of  men,  than  to 
tnaintain  a  similar  pretenc(;  witli  lespeet  to  t.lie  New  Zealanders  und 
Olabeiteans, 

"  It  we  view  tlu'MC  raecH  togetiier,  tbey  apja^ar  to  fiirnisb  snnieient 
nr<M»f,  that  the  utmost  physical  diversity  presented  by  the  human  fnnne 
in  dilleient  nations,  may  and  does  arise  from  an  uniform  stock.  They 
Ciuilde  us  to  |u<»duce  actual  tacts  aH  examples  ol  this  deviation.  VVc 
canuni  nidfcd  lidu-  all  the  stcpH  at  once,  but  we  can  j;o  the  whole  of 
the  way  by  decrees.  The  black  race  of  New  Hollanders  docs  not  de- 
viate into  the  lightest  hues,  but  it  attains  a  middle  dcf^ree.  ;  (or  the 
fnircNt  Australians,  though  of  tawny  colour,  are  of  a  mneb  lighter  shade 
than  the  darkest  of  the  Polynesians.  Amoii};  tlu;  latl,er  all  tlu-  remain- 
der ol  this  gradation  is  easily  lilled  U|).  If  a  few  of  tin;  fairest  New 
Hollanders  were  separated  from  the  community,  and  placed  on  iin 
island  by  lliemselves,  they  would  form  ii  race  of  lighter  colour  than  the 
New  /calaiiders.  Under  favourable  circumstances  would  not  this  luiw 
stock  deviate  into  still  li^liler  shades,  as  the  race  of  New  Zealand,  or  its 
kindred  in  llic  Society  islands,  has  done?  That  this  wouhl  liap|ien 
seems  sciueely  (l(Miblful  ;  and  if  it,  be  possible  that,  such  a  consc(pieiic(; 
Would  eiiMie  lidiii  a  coiil  iii^iiicy  which  must  odeii  have,  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Ibis  seems  to  evince  that  the  diversities  of 
cohiiir  ill  iiuiiikiiid  are  not  iiec(!ssarily  orif^inal  dilleiences.  This  ob- 
servation holds  e(|nally,  whether  we  suppose  tiie  blackest  comjilexion  in 
the  race  to  be  the  primitive  one,  or  take  the'iilternative,  or  assume  that 
the  original  colour  was  an  intermediate  hue.  What  has  been  said  of 
colour  we  apply  also  to  viuieties  of  form,  and  to  otla^r  physical  pi-eu- 
liarities. 

"  'i'he  indtience  of  climate  on  the  colour  and  orfi;ani/ation  of  man- 
kind, is  aiiotlu-r  iiupiiry,  whicli  the  history  of  the  great  insular  races 
might  be  expected  to  ebicidale.  With  respect  to  the  rolyncsiaii  tribes, 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Crawford,  that  the  heat 
of  climate  seems  to  Imve  no  (oiiuexioii  with  the  darkness  of  <'oiiiplexioii. 
'J'he  laiiest  natives  are,  in  most  instances,  tliosi-  situated  nearest  to  the 
cquntor.  If  we  impiiic  into  the  history  of  the  I'lipua  and  Australian 
tribes,  willi   nlalioii    to   this    point,  we   shall   hnd    that  tin;    complexion 
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does  not  become  regularly  lighter  as  wc  recede  from  the  intertropical 
clime-  for  the  people  of  Van  Diemen's  laud,  who  are  the  most  distant 
from  the  ctjuator,  are  black  ;  but  we  observe  that  the  occasional  devia- 
tion to  light  hues,  chiefly  displays  in  temperate  regions,  as  in  New 
Holland,  among  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson.  Wc 
may  also  remark  that,  in  New  Guinea,  just  under  the  equator,  the 
Tapua  race  is  in  its  vigour  3  the  black  men  are  tall,  athletic,  of  huge 
limbs ;  in  the  temperate  countries  to  the  southward,  which  though 
inhabited  by  black  Aborigines,  may  be  reckoned  parallel  with  respect  to 
temperature  to  many  countries  in  Europe,  the  natives  are  puny  and 
dwindled ;  the  New  Hollanders  are  represented  by  voyagers  as  some  of 
the  most  abject  and  miserable  of  the  human  species." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  author  with  all  the 
minuteness  that  we  could  desire,  through  his  physical  history  of 
the  Indo-Euroj)eaii  nations.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Celtic  languages 
have  sprung  from  a  common  origin,  he  arranges  under  the  com- 
pound epithet  now  given,  the  following  tribes  of  men. 

1.  The  Indian,  including  all  those  nations  who  speak  dialects 
of  the  Sanscrit. 

2.  The  Persian,  comprising  the  proper  Persians,  as  well  as 
many  nations  within  the  limits  or  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire. 

3.  The  Pelasgian,  under  which  name  he  include's  the  Greeks, 
the  old  Greek  and  Ivatin  population  of  Italy,  as  well  as  some 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  who  appear  to  have  been  allied  to  the 
same  stock. 

4.  The  Celtic  race. 

5.  The  German  race. 

6.  The  Sclavonic  race. 

Each  of  these  departments,  it  is  remarked,  comprises  nations, 
who  though  once  nearly  allied,  and  probably  having  a  connnon 
speech,  have  now  become,  through  the  eflect  of  long  separation, 
quite  unintelligible  to  each  other  ;  their  languages  requiring  in- 
vestigation, in  order  that  the  affinity  between  them  may  be  dis- 
covered. Such  is  the  case  of  the  English  and  Germans;  and 
such  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is 
not  maintained,  however,  that  all  the  nations  westward  of  the 
Caspian  were  of  Indo  I'^iropean  origin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Asiatic  tribes,  though  dispersed  long 
before  the  era  of  authentic  history,  were  not  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  the  first  inhabitants.  In  some  [)laces  vestiges  appear 
of  a  more  ancient  people ;  and  in  order  to  form  a  proper  idea 
of  the  extent  of  these  aborigines,  or  older  inhabitants,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  races  who  have  dispossessed  them,  it 
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becomes  necessary  to  collect  some  historical  notices  of  the 
population  of  each  country  by  itself. 

The  reader  niav  not  be  prepared  to  expect  in  the  Gipsies, 
those  eiti/ens  of  the  world,  a  «;enuine  branch  of  the  great  Indo- 
iMH-opean  stock.  Their  origin  was  long  unknown,  until  at 
len<'th  their  national  aflinity  was  conjectured  by  Biittner  and 
proved  by  Grellnien.  They  appeared  in  Europe  about  the 
be^ilulillg  of  the  liflc  tilth  century.  They  call  themselves  Roma, 
or  .Men.  Kola,  or  Blacks;  and  Slinte,  perhaps  from  the  river 
Sind  or  Indus.  The  Persians  term  them  Sisech  Hindu  or  Black 
Hindoos;  anil  that  they  really  sprung  from  the  Indian  race  has 
been  proved  bv  their  language.  But  it  remained  long  a  question 
from  what  tribe  of  Hindoos  the  Gipsies  came.  This  matter 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  up  by  Captain  D.  Richard- 
son, who  has  proved  that  a  great  affinity  subsists  between  the 
Gipsies  and  a  sort  of  people  in  India  called  Bazugurs,  who 
are  divided  into  seven  castes.  He  has  shown,  at  least,  by  a 
com})arative  vocabulary  of  the  Gipsy  and  Hindoostanee  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  idiom  of  the  Bazugurs,  tiiat  an  extensive 
affiniiv  exists  between  all  the  three.  Pallas  was  of  opinion  that 
the  language  of  the  Gipsies  very  much  resembled  that  of  the 
Hindoos  who,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  resorted  to  Astrakan 
from  the  Indian  province  of  Multen.  With  respect  to  physical 
characters.  Captain  Richardson  states,  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
feature  which  distinsfuishes  the  Bazugurs  from  other  nations  of 
India.  The  Gipsies  had,  doubtless,  as  Dr.  Prichard  remarks, 
at  the  period  of  their  migration  from  Hindoostan,  a  com- 
plexion and  bodily  conformation  resembling  those  of  other 
Hindoos  ;  so  that  w  hatever  difference  subsists  between  them  at 
present  must  be  regarded  as  a  variation,  on  the  part  of  the 
tormer,  from  the  original  character,  the  effect,  it  is  probable  of 
climate,  and  of  a  slight  intermixture  with  foreign  blood. 

After  a  very  minute  survey  of  the  population  of  Europe  and 
a  part  of  Asia,  the  author  encourages  us  to  infer  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  nations  in  the  former.  Including  the  Celtic,  the 
German,  the  Sclavonian,  and  the  Pelasgian,  had  one  common 
descent,  and  sprang  from  the  same  stock;  from  a  family  in  Upper 
Asia,  which  gave  birth  also  to  the  ancient  Medes,  Persians  and 
Hindoos.  That  the  marks  of  affinitv  between  these  several  na- 
tions  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle,  must  be 
allowed  by  every  person  who  has  attentively  considered  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  history.  We  can  find  no  traces  that  might 
allow  us  to  infer  the  subjugation  of  several  distinct  races  by  some 
powerful  and  civilized  people,  who  might  have  impressed  their 
character  and  imparted  their  language  to  the  subdued  tribes. 
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Even  the  physical  phenomena  themselves  are  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  various  sections  of  this  exten- 
sive division  are  of  kindred  descent.  Althouoh  the  differences 
are  great  between  the  extremes,  there  are  no  sudden  transitions 
to  be  found.  If  we  compare  a  Hindoo  with  a  red-haired  Dane, 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  contrast  between  them.  But  if  we 
see  the  northern  Hindoo  by  the  side  of  the  most  swarthy  Per- 
sian, we  can  discern  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference. 
-Again,  the  Persian  is  but  a  shade  darker,  or,  in  many  instances, 
not  at  all  darker,  than  a  Portuguese  or  a  Spaniard.  In  the 
south  of  France  the  skin  is  still  somewhat  dark,  and  dark  hair  is 
most  prevalent;  but  the  same  people,  in  the  north,  are  more 
generally  fair,  and  the  Scandinavians,  Danes  and  Saxons  are 
chietly  of  sanguine  complexion.  In  some  tribes,  too,  of  the 
genuine  Hindoo  race,  the  skin  is  fair,  and  even  certain  marks  of 
the  sanguine  variety  appear. 

PVom  the  foregoing  observations,  therefore,  and  from  a  survey 
of  all  the  ground  he  has  gone  over  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 
Dr.  Prichard  thinks  we  may  confidently  conclude,  that  the  com- 
plexion of  men  in  the  Indo-European  race,  varies  from  an  olive,  or 
almost  black  colour  of  the  skin,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  to  a 
fair,  florid,  or  sanguine  hue,  joined  to  the  other  characters  of  the 
sanguine  temperament.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  with  reference  to  the  tribes  now  under  consideration, 
the  phenomena  are  not  independent  of  the  influence  of  climate. 
But  this  conclusion  is  still  further  strengthened  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Semitic  clans  who  occupied  the  countries  which  lie 
between  the  Per-sian  Irak  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  west.  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine  have 
generally  black  hair,  but  the  shade  of  their  complexion  varies 
according  to  the  temperature  of  particular  places.  Whether  this 
variety  of  colour  is  entirely  acquired,  and  merely  the  effect  of 
greater  or  less  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  whether  it  has  become  in 
some  degree  a  natural  and  congenital  character,  has  been  thought 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine;  but  the  evidence  of  facts  weighs 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  alternative,  that  the  several  tints  which 
diversify  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays.  Volney  relates  that  while  the  na- 
tives of  the  southern  plains  are  more  swarthy  than  those  of  the 
northern,  and  those  more  so  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  Lebanon  and  the  country  of  the  Druzes  the  complexion 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  middle  provinces  of  France. 
The  women  of  Damascus  and  Tripoli,  he  adds,  are  greatly 
boasted  for  their  fairness,  and  even  the  regularity  of  their  fea- 
tures.     Dr.  Russell,   in   his   History  of  Aleppo,  makes    many 
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observations  to  tlio  same  import.  The  people,  he  assures  us, 
arc  naturally  of  a  lair  complexion,  their  han  black  or  of  a  dark 
ehiMMit  colour,  and  their  eves  for  the  most  part  black.  But, 
he  adiLs,  that  in  proportion  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  they 
beet)me  swarthy.  The  lower  class  of  them,  in  towns,  are  of  a 
dusky  complexion  ;  the  peasants  are  very  dark  ;  and  some  of  the 
IV-doweens,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  almost  black.  Bruce 
further  narrates  that  the  Arab  women  are  not  uniformly  black; 
there  are  even  some  of  them  exceedingly  fair.  In  the  mountains 
of  Kuddua,  on  the  coast  of  Yemen,  which  abound  in  copious 
springs  and  verdant  spots,  and  where  several  kinds  of  fruits  grow 
in  'Meat  plentv,  the  people  informed  the  traveller  that  water 
freezes  there  in  winter,  and  that  there  are  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants w  ho  have  red  hair  and  blue  eyes, — a  thing  scarcely  ever  to 
be  seen  but  in  the  coldest  countries  of  the  east. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  the  learned  author  through 
the   numerous   tribes    and  denominations  of  the  great  eastern 
familv  ;  the  Chasdim,  the  Hebrews,  the  Aramaeans,  the  Chamite 
natioiis,  the  Georgians,  the  Caucasians.     Nor  can  we  adventure 
with   him   among   the  races   of  people   inhabiting  northern  and 
eastern  Asia,  the  Tschude,  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  the  Par- 
niians,  the  Uralians  and  Siberians,  the  Vagouls,  the  Ostiaks,  the 
Hungarians,  the    Samoyedes,   the  Tartars,   the   Mongoles,  the 
Fungusians,    the    Yeniscans,    the    Yakagers,    the    Koriaks,    the 
Tschuktschi,  the  Kamtschatdales,   the   Kurilians,   the  Japanese, 
the  Koreans,  and  the  Chinese.     For  a  similar  reason  we  must 
pass  over  two  hundred   pages  devoted    to  the  native  tribes   of 
America,  north  and   south ;  assuring  the  reader  at  the  same  time 
that  he  will  find,  in  Book  viii.  much  interesting  mformation  on 
the  various  nations  which  stretch  from  Cape  Horn  to  Mackenzie 
River, — the  races  of  Y^icuatb,  Koluschi,  Karulit,  Lenni  Lenape, 
the  Algonquins,  the  Iroquois,  the  Nadowessies,  Sioux,  Osages, 
Missouris,  Cherokees,  Chickkasahs,  the  Paducas,  the  Apaches, 
the   Maluches,    the  Puelches,   the    Guarini,    the    Charrua,    the 
Guayanas,  the  Caymas,  and  Tamanaes.     In  regard  to  all  these 
descriptions  of  human  beings.  Dr.  Prichard  remarks  that — "  It 
must  on  the  whole  be  allowed,  that  although  there  exists  among 
the  American   nations  considerable  diversities,  as  in  every  other 
great  division   of  mankind,  still  there  prevails  among   them  a 
similar  character,  or  a  common  type  of  organization."    This  may 
admit  of  comparison  with  that  degree  of  resemblance  which  is  to 
be  traced  between  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  or  among  the 
races    of  Africa,  or  those   of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
Their  stature  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  the  nations  just 
specified,  though  to  this  remark  there  exist  some  notable  excep- 
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tions.  Their  bodies  are  remarkably  smooth  and  devoid  of  pilar 
hair,  while  that  of  their  heads  is  generally  lank,  though  in  some 
few  instances  curled,  but  in  none  crisp  or  woolly.  Their  colour, 
though  not  uniform,  some  races  being  white,  with  a  florid  com- 
plexion, and  even  with  red  or  yellow  hair,  while  others  are  nearly 
black,  is  yet  subject  to  fewer  varieties  than  we  might  expect 
from  the  diversity  of  the  climates  they  inhabit,  and  a  coppery  red 
hue  prevails  more  extensively  among  them  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  human  species.  To  conclude,  it  is  evident 
that  their  physical  characters,  in  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
have  that  sort  of  general  resemblance  which  is  strongly  favour- 
able to  the  opinion  that  all  these  nations  are  of  one  stock.  But 
of  this  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  more  fully  convinced  when  he 
has  paid  some  attention  to  the  form  of  their  language. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  states  that  there 
are  twenty  radical  languages  in  America  for  one  in  Asia.  More 
than  twenty  languages,  says  he,  are  still  spoken  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico,  most  of  which  are,  at  least,  as  different  from  one 
another  as  the  Greek  and  the  German,  the  French  and  the 
Polish.  The  variety  of  idioms,  he  adds,  spoken  by  the  people 
of  the  new  continent,  and  which,  without  the  least  exaggeration, 
may  be  stated  at  some  hundreds,  offers  a  very  striking  phenome- 
non, particularly  when  we  compare  it  to  the  few  languages 
spoken  in  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  the  na- 
tions of  America  are  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  at  present 
existing  in  what  has  usually  been  called  the  Old  World. 

More  recent  and  fuller  inquiries  have  not  confirmed  the  con- 
clusion drawn  by  the  ingenious  president  of  the  United  States. 
Professor  Vater,  on  the  contrary,  has  observed  a  remarkable 
analogy  of  structure  prevailing  between  the  most  distantly  sepa- 
rated languages  of  the  American  continent.  In  Greenland,  says 
he,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  in  Mexico,  and  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Orinoko,  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  displaying  forms  more  artfully  distinguished 
and  more  numerous  than  almost  any  other  idioms  in  the  world  pos- 
sess. When  we  consider  these  artfully  and  laboriously  contrived 
languages,  which,  though  existing  at  points  separated  from  each 
other  by  so  many  hundreds  of  miles,  have  assumed  a  character 
not  less  remarkably  similar  among  themselves  than  different  from 
the  principles  of  all  other  languages,  it  is,  he  adds,  certainly  the 
most  natural  conclusion  that  these  common  methods  of  construc- 
tion have  their  origin  from  a  single  point ;  that  there  has  been 
one  general  source  from  which  the  culture  of  languages,  in  Ame- 
rica, has  been  diffused,  and  which  has  been  the  common  centre 
of  its  diversified  idioms. — Mithridates,  Thiel  111.  p.  328- 
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'Vhc  opinion  ol   tin;  Jiaron  iruniboKlt  coincides  entirely  with 

that  now  given  : — 

*'  III  AiiieiicM,  t'ldiii  tlic  couiUry  of  tlic  Es(|uimanx  to  flic  banks  of  the 
Oriiioko,  and  a-^.iin  I'loni  these  toirnl  banks  to  the  frozen  climate  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  mother  tongues  entirely  ditferent  with  regard  to 
their  roots,  have,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  same  phi/siognomr/. 
Striking  analogies  of  grannnatical  eonstruction  are  acknowledged,  not 
only  in  the  more  perfect  languages,  as  that  of  the  Incas,  the  Aymara, 
theGuarini,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Cora,  but  also  in  languages  extremely 
rude.  Idioms,  the  roots  of  which  do  not  resemble  each  other  more  than 
the  roots  of  the  Sdavonian  and  liiscayan,  have  their  resemblances  of  in- 
ternal mechanism,  which  are  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  th^ 
Greek,  and  the  (ierman  languages.  Almost  every  where  in  the  new 
worlil  we  recognise  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and  tenses  in  the  verb,  an 
industrious  artifice  to  indicate  beforehand,  either  by  inflection  of  the 
personal  pronouns  which  form  the  terminations  of  the  verb,  or  by  an 
intercalated  suffix,  the  nature  and  relation  of  its  objects  and  its  subject, 
and  to  distinguish  whether  the  object  be  animate  or  inanimate,  of  the 
masculine  or  the  feminine  gender,  simple  or  in  complex  number.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  general  analogy  of  structure ;  it  is  because  American 
languages,  which  have  no  word  in  common,  the  Mexican  for  instance, 
an(l  the  Quichua,  resemble  each  other  in  their  organization,  and  form  com- 
plete contrasts  with  the  languages  of  Latin  Europe,  that  the  Indians  of 
the  missions  familiarize  themselves  more  easily  with  other  American 
idioms  than  with  the  language  of  the  mistress  country." 

On  a  subject  so  obscure  as  the  origin  of  languages,  it  would 
be  absurd,  as  Dr.  Prichard  justly  remarks,  to  draw  positive 
conclusions;  but  if  we  may  form  a  probable  inference  from  the 
phenomena  above  pointed  out,  it  would  coincide  with  the  opinion 
suggested  by  Professor  Vater,  that  the  languages  of  America  re- 
ceived their  culture  and  organization  from  one  common  point; 
and  tliis  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
they  had  one  origin  or  spring,  notwithstanding  the  differences  of 
their  vocabulary,  from  a  common  mother- tongue.  There  is, 
perhaps,  something  in  the  complicated  structure  of  words  so 
remarkable  in  these  idioms,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  particular  roots,  or  it  is  perhaps  a  general  fact,  that  the 
forms  and  laws  of  structure  in  languages  are  more  durable  than 
individual  words  or  etymons.  Duponceau  observes,  that  many 
of  the  American  languages,  as  that  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  in  par- 
ticular, would  rather  appear  fronj  their  construction  to  have  been 
formed  by  philosophers  in  their  closets  than  by  savages  in  the 
wilderness.  "  If  1  should  be  asked,"  says  he,  "  how  this  can 
have  happened,  I  can  only  answer  that  I  have  been  ordered  to 
collect  and  ascertain  facts,  and  not  to  build  theories."— imer. 
Phil.  Trans. 
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Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  languages  of  America  and  those  of  Northern  Asia. 
Professor  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  New 
Views  on  the  Origin  of  the  American  Aborigines,"  and  Vater,  in 
his  Mithridates,  have  endeavoured  to  adduce  evidence  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  the  tribes  on  either  side  of  Behring's  Straits 
must  either  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  or  have  had  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a  long  and  intimate  correspondence.  The 
former  speaks  in  confident  terms,  and  maintains  that  traces  of  the 
Samoyede  dialects  are  unequivocally  preserved  in  an  immense 
portion  of  America.  He  has  also  discovered  words  common  to 
the  vocabularies  of  some  American  nations,  and  to  those  of  the 
Koriaks,  Tungusians,  Vogouls,  and  Kamtschatkans.  The  latter 
has  gone  over  the  same  ground  with  more  ample  resources  at  his 
command,  and  he  has  shown  that  in  respect  to  most  of  the  words 
denoting  universal  ideas  and  sensible  objects,  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, words  may  be  found  nearly  resembling  each  other,  in 
some  of  the  idioms  of  America,  and  some  of  those  spoken  in 
Northern  Asia.  This,  says  Dr.  Prichard,  is  certainly  remarkable, 
and  yet,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  words  which  have  been 
compared,  the  proportion  of  coincidences  is  not  sufficient  to  do 
away  all  doubt.  The  only  American  language  detected  with 
certainty  in  Asia,  is  that  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  Tschuktschi ;  but  this  fact  itself  is  of  great  importance, 
though  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  Tschuktschi  are  a  colony 
from  America,  since  it  proves  that  a  communication  and  inter- 
change of  inhabitants  has  really  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

The  last  book  of  this  laborious  and  instructive  work  embraces 
a  "  general  survey  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  varieties 
in  the  human  species,  with  remarks  on  the  origin  of  nations  and 
on  the  diversity  of  languages." 

A  very  common  opinion  respecting  the  varieties  of  mankind  is, 
that  they  depend,  especially  the  diversities  of  colour,  almost 
entirely  on  climate,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  in 
darkening  the  complexion.  This  notion,  originating  with  the 
Greeks,  has  been  adopted  by  several  modern  writers  ;  and  among 
others  by  the  celebrated  Bufton,  who  in  his  natural  history  of 
man,  has  brought  together  a  large  collection  of  facts  relative  to 
the  physical  characters  of  different  nations,  all  corroborating,  as 
he  imagined,  the  popular  doi:trine  that  climate  is  the  principal 
cause  of  colour.  An  American  author  who  follows  the  same 
views,  maintains  that  in  tracing  the  globe  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator,  we  observe  a  gradation  in  the  complexion,  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  latitude  of  the  country.  Immediately  below 
the  Arctic  circle  a  high  and  sanguine  colour  prevails  ;  from  this 
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you  (loscciul  to  the  mixture  of  red  and  white  ;  afterwards  suc- 
ceed tlie  brown,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and,  at  length,  the  black 
as  voii  proec'od  to  the  line.  Tiie  same  distance  from  the  sun, 
however,  does  not  in  every  region  indicate  the  same  temperature 
of  climate.  Some  secondary  causes  must  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, as  correcting  and  limiting  its  influence.  The  elevation 
of  the  land,  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  state 
of  culnvalion,  the  course  of  winds,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances enter  into  this  view.  Our  experience,  he  adds,  verifies 
the  power  of  climate  on  the  complexion.  The  face  or  the  hand 
exposed  uncovered  during  an  entire  summer,  contracts  a  colour 
of  the  darkest  brown.  In  a  torrid  climate,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  naked,  the  colour  will  be  as  much  deeper  as  the  ardour  of 
the  sun  is  both  more  constant  and  more  intense. 

It  camiot  be  supposed  that  men  of  undoubted  talents  and 
learning  would  take  up  these  opinions  without  any  foundation  at 
all ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  there  is  a  slender  mixture  of 
truth  in  these  statements,  but  it  is  so  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of 
error,  and  so  concealed  by  exaggeration,  that  we  do  not  recognise 
it  without  liifficulty.  The  colour  of  Europeans  nearly  follows 
the  geographical  position  of  countries ;  this  part  of  the  world  is 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  a  white  race,  of  which  the  individuals 
are  fairer  in  cold  latitudes,  and  more  swarthy  or  sun-burnt  in 
warm  ones :  thus  the  French  may  be  darker  than  the  English, 
the  Spaniards  than  the  French,  the  Moors  than  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  same  way  where  different  parts  of  a  country  differ  much 
in  latitude  and  in  temperature,  the  inhabitants  may  be  browner 
in  the  south  than  in  the  north :  thus  the  women  of  Granada  are 
said  to  be  more  swarthy  than  those  of  Biscay,  and  the  southern 
more  dark  than  the  northern  Chinese.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
same  race  may  vary  slightly  in  colour  in  different  countries.  The 
Jews,  for  example,  are  fair  in  Britain  and  Germany,  browner  in 
France  and  Turkey,  swarthy  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  olive  in 
Syria  and  Chaldea.  An  English  sailor,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  in  Nukahiwah,  one  of  the  Marquesa  islands,  was  so 
changed  in  colour  that  he  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  natives. — Lawrence,  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that,  in  regard  to  these 
diversities  which  are  undoubtedly  produced  by  climate,  the  effect 
goes  off  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed  ;  it  terminates  in  the 
individual  and  is  never  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  The  effect, 
moreover,  is  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  body  actually  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air,  while  those  that  are  covered  retain  all  their 
natural  whiteness.  Mr.  Abel  found  this  strikingly  exemplified 
in  his  journey  among  the  Chinese.     The  dark  copper-colour  of 
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those  who  were  naked  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  paleness 
of  those  who  were  clothed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  such 
different  hues  could  be  the  consequence  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
posure to  the  same  degree  of  solar  and  atmospherical  influence ; 
but  all  conjecture  on  this  subject  was  set  at  rest  by  repeated 
illustrations  of  their  eff"ects.  Several  individuals  who  were  naked 
only  from  their  waist  upwards,  stripped  themselves  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  the  water,  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
the  embassy.  When  thus  exposed,  they  appeared  at  a  distance 
to  have  on  a  pair  of  light-coloured  pantaloons. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  completely  ascertained  by  observation, 
that  the  progeny  of  individuals  embrowned  by  the  sun,  are  born 
with  the  original  complexion,  and  not  with  the  acquired  hue,  of 
the  parents ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  that  white  races  of  men, 
when  removed  from  a  cold  climate  to  a  hot  one,  do  not  become 
uniformly  of  darker  hue,  but  have  often  retained  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  even  for  ages,  their  original  colour ;  black  fami- 
lies, on  the  other  hand,  have,  when  removed  into  more  temperate 
countries,  remained,  for  many  generations,  equally  black  with 
their  African  progenitors.  It  is  found,  that  the  descendants  of 
European  colonists,  who  settled  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South 
America,  and  in  India,  many  years  ago,  are  still  born  white. 
Mr.  Long,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  affirms,  that  the  children 
born  in  England  have  not,  in  general,  fairer  or  more  transparent 
skins  than  the  offspring  of  white  parents  in  that  island.  At  the 
time  of  the  grand  rebellion,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  many 
families  went  from  England  to  Jamaica,  whose  descendants  are 
said  to  be  still  as  white  as  Europeans. 

"  Exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  known  to  deepen  the  complexion, 
yet  this  cause  appears  to  some  writers — those  too  who  ascribe  the 
greatest  effect  to  climate — hardly  sufficient  to  impart  so  dark  a  hue  to 
the  negro.  Another  agent  has  been  brought  in  to  help  it  out,  and  this 
is  the  influence  which  the  heat  of  a  tropical  region  exercises  upon  the 
secretion  of  bile.  Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  colour 
is  not  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  skin. 
Heat  produces  relaxation ;  the  bile  in  consequence  is  augmented,  and 
shed  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  body.  This  liquor  tinges  the  com- 
plexion of  a  yellow  colour,  which  assumes  by  time  a  darker  hue.  Bile 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  is  known  to  change  its  colour  to  black — 
black  is  therefore,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  tropical  hue." 

Blumenbach  has  speculated  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  cause 
of  a  black  complexion,  and  its  connection  with  the  secretion  of 
bile.  He  considers  the  dark  hue  of  the  negro  to  depend  on  an 
abundance  of  carbon,  secreted  by  the  skin  with  hydrogen,  and 
precipitated  and  fixed  in  the  rete  mucosum,  by  contact  with  the 
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atmos|)lu'ric  oxvgon.  Carbonaceous  matter,  according  to  him, 
abounds  in  tlie  atrabilious  temperament;  a  sympathy  in  action 
exixts  l)it\Men  the  liver  and  tlie  vessels  of  the  skin;  the  secretion 
of  the  hepatic  vessels  being  augmented  by  heat,  the  secretion  of 
cail)()n  in  the  skin  is  also  increased.  'I'his  unnatural  state  of 
the  bdiary  secretion  is  transmitted  to  successive  generations. 

"  It  is  (iirticiilt,"  says  Dr.  Pridiaid,  "  to  believe  that  all  black  people 
lalxmr  uiidor  :in  inveterate  hereditary  jaundice,  which  has  subsisted  so 
lout;  that  lliev  have  lost  all  consciousness  of  their  distempered  state. 
Negroes,  as  it'is  well  known,  have  bile  of  the  same  colour  and  nearly  in 
the  same  (|nantity  as  other  men  ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  they 
arc  more  exempt  than  other  races  from  the  morbific  influence  of  hot 
climates,  whicii  in  Europeans,  often  give  rise  to  disease  of  the  liver  or  of 
its  functions.'' 

It  is  therefore  candidly  admitted  by  our  author,  that  physiology 
has   not  yet   attained    to    the   knowledge  of  any  general  rule  by 
which  the  origination  of  varieties  in  the  human  species,  or  indeed 
in  any  other,  can  be  satisfactorily  explained.     They  are  said  to 
spring  up  mcidcntallu ;  a  mode  of  speech  which  is  merely  Ex- 
pressive of  our  ignorance.     It  cannot   be    doubted  that   every 
phenomenon  has  its  determinate  cause,   and  that  each  peculiar 
circumstance  in  the  result  is  lixed  by  a  corresponding  modibca- 
tion   in   the   antecedents.''     But  hoiu,  or  hij  ivhat  injiiicnce,  or  in 
what  minuter,   the   antecedent  circumstances   affect,   in  any  in- 
stance, the  parents,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  some 
new  appearances  in  their  ottspring,  we  shall  perhaps  never  be 
able  to  ascertain.     An  extensive  and  correct  observation  of  the 
antecedent  and   consequent  phenomena,   may  inform    us   as   to 
what  particular  circumstances  are,  in  fact,  connected  with  these 
appearances  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  and  to  those 
readers  who   are   desirous  of  knowing   all   that  the  industry  of 
science  has  hitherto  collected  on  this  interesting  subject,  we  beg 
leave  to  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  fourth  section  of 
the  ninth   book  on   the   "  Theory  of  the  Orijiin  of  Varieties." 
The  main  cause  is  unquestionably  connected  with  that  mysterious 
process  to  which  the  Psalmist  alludes,  when  he  describes  him- 
self as   fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,   the  operation  of  which 
will,  it  is  probable,  for  ever  elude  our  search.     Something  must 
likewise  be  attributed  to  local  influences,  including  climate  and 
mode  of  life ;    for  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  especially  the  domestic  servants  who 
live  in  houses,  and  are  protected  from  the  hardships  of  labour  and 
of  the  solar  heat,  differ  very  remarkably  from  the  native  Africans. 
They  have  in  the  third  generation  but  little  remains  of  the  de- 
pressed nose  ;  their  mouths  and  lips  are  of  a  moderate  size,  their 
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eyes  lively  and  sparkling,  and  often  the  whole  composition  of 
their  features  extremely  agreeable.  Their  hair  grows  sensibly 
longer  in  each  generation  ;  it  extends  to  three,  four,  and  some- 
times to  six  or  eight  inches.  The  field  slaves,  who  labour  in 
the  plantations,  retain  much  more  of  the  original  aspect  of  the 
race,  though  their  features  are  not  so  strongly  marked  as  those 
of  imported  slaves. 

"  On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  information  deduced  from  this 
fourth  method  of  inquiry  is  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  expect,  and  is 
sufficient  to  confirm,  and  indeed  by  itself  to  establish  the  inference,  that 
the  human  kind  contains  but  one  species,  and,  therefore,  by  a  second 
inference,  but  one  race.  It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  allowed  by  those  who 
have  attentively  followed  this  investigation,  that  the  diversities  in  phy- 
sical character  belonging  to  different  tribes,  present  no  material  obstacle 
to  the  opinion  that  all  nations  sprung  from  one  original,  a  result  which 
plainly  follows  from  the  foregoing  considerations.  The  formation  of 
whole  nations,  or  of  separate  tribes,  distinguished  by  some  particular 
traits  from  others  who  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  kindred,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  appears  to  present  some  difficulty,  but  this  perhaps  is  not  in- 
superable. VVe  have  examples  of  such  peculiarities  becoming  common 
to  a  whole  nation,  and  may  account  for  the  fact  in  either  of  two  ways. 
A  whole  tribe  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  have  deviated  from  its 
original  character,  or  to  have  become  distinguished  from  another  branch 
of  the  same  race,  as  the  Gothic  nations  are  distinguished  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  these  again  from  the  Hindoos  ;  or  as  one  tribe  of  theTschude, 
or  Finnish  race,  is  distinguished  from  others.  These  differences  must, 
as  it  would  appear,  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  separation  of 
great  hordes,  or  tribes,  from  each  other.  In  other  instances  it  may  have 
happened  that  a  new  stock  has  sprung  from  a  few  individuals  who  hap- 
pened themselves  to  be  characterized  by  some  peculiarities  ;  such  pecu- 
liarities may  have  been  transmitted  by  the  parents  to  their  offspring,  and 
by  the  subsequent  increase  and  multiplication  of  a  family,  may  have 
become  the  prevalent  character  of  a  whole  tribe  or  nation. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  anticipated  our  opinion  of  this 
able  and  most  instructive  work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  con- 
tains all  the  physiological  knowledge  displayed  in  the  Lectures 
of  Lawrence,  without  the  objectionable  speculations  in  which 
that  teacher  nnfortunatelv  indubed  ;  the  industry  of  White,  freed 
from  his  degrading  fancies  ;  the  science  of  Blumenbach,  founded 
on  safer  views  of  religious  truth  and  moral  obligation  ;  and  the 
research  of  Daubenton,  with  greater  eloquence  and  powers  of 
writing.  It  has  employed  the  labour  of  the  indefatigable  author 
during  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  care  and 
learning  which  he  has  expended  on  his  arduous  undertaking. 
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Art,  III. l/lii'^l rations  <)fAn<rh-SfH07i  Poetrij.  By  John  Josias 

(.\)iivl)rarr,  M.A.,vJ<.c.   Eilited,  to<;;ctlu'r  with  additional  Notes, 
Iiitioihittorv  Noticos,  &c.  by  his  brother,  W.  D.  Conybeare, 
M.A.,  &c.      London.     Harding   and   Lepard.     182G.     8vo. 
pp.  '286. 
TiiK  h>anied  and  amiable  author  of  this  interesting  publication  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  losses  the  University  of  Oxford  has  of  late 
sustained.     After  having,  with  great  reputation,  borne  a  great 
varietv  of  honourable  otlices  connected  with  her  literature  and 
education,  he  died  just  at  the  time  when  his  various  attainments 
niiiiiit  have  been  expected  to  reach  their  common  perfection;  and 
\\hen  his  reputation  as  a  theologian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of 
letters,  might  have  been  most  serviceable  to  his  profession,  and 
most  creditable  to  himself.     In  all  his  pursuits,  (and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  literary  man  has  attempted  so  many,  still  less  fre- 
quentlv  willi  success,)  he  bore  in  mind  the  higher  duties  he  had  to 
fulfil,  of  an  enlightened  theologian  and  active  and  exemplary  mi- 
nister of  a  parish  ;  and  whether  as  Professor  of  Poetry   or  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  as  Bampton  Lecturer,  showed  himself  no  less 
willing  or  less  able  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  University,  and  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  place,  than  if  he  had  not  been  one  of 
the  most  active  clergymen,  and  one  of  the  best  natural  philoso- 
phers (in  certain  departments)  in  the  kingdom.     An  affecting  in- 
stance of  the  former  is  quoted  by  the  editor  of  the  present  volume 
(his  brother)  from  a  private  memorandum  on  having  completed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  work  : — 

"  Tandem  (Deo  tempus  copiaru  ac  salutem  sufficiente)  labor  in  hunc 
librum  impendendus  (opera  scilicet  integro  diligenter  perlecto,  compen- 
dio  ejus  Anglice  exarato,  particulisque  quamplurimis  metrice,  ad  verbum 
qua.  tieri  potuit,  redditus)  absolutus  est,  exeunte  mense  Octobris  A.  S.  H. 
1820. 

^\  X«P'C  <^c  iravTwy  neEieig,  Koi  Travra  SewpEtg 

'AWa  2v  Cog  jti'  ctTTo  WovF  oiriioTEp  iir  tpyci  TpeTreirdai. 

We  may  add  that  this  work  was  originally  designed  to  provide 
for  the  expense  of  erecting  a  village  school  (as  the  editor's  preface 
assures  us)  till  that  object  was  compassed  by  the  author's  private 
means ;  and  the  task  which  he  had  pursued  with  earnestness,  as 
the  means  of  benefiting  his  poorer  parishioners,  was  languidly 
pursued,  when  its  interest  became  merely  personal  or  literary. 

The  present  publication  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  dili- 
gence and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  one  of  his  offices ;  but 
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the  last  and  most  affecting  instance  of  his  regard  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  bequest  of  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  minerals,  now  forming  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
stores  of  the  Ashmolean.  Private  friendship  could,  doubtless, 
add  many  more  instances  of  the  same  conscientious  and  en- 
lightened disposition,  but  so  much  is  known  to  and  gratefully  re- 
corded by  perfect  strangers. 

The  work  itself  is  highly  curious  in  its  matter,  and  ably  exe- 
cuted. We  regret,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  made  a  little  less  for- 
midable to  English  readers,  by  detaching  the  translations  from  the 
Saxon  text,  and  reserving  for  the  rear  of  the  volume  that  grim 
array  of  barbaric  syllables.  We  shall  freely  confess,  also,  that  the 
metre  in  which  the  translations  are  written  (for  the  most  part 
blank  verse)  is  not  the  most  inviting  in  itself,  and  certainly  not  the 
most  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  Saxon  verses  are 
short,  and  the  little  rhythm  they  have  is  dactylic,  or  trochaic,  (we 
use  the  terms  loosely  for  want  of  better,)  the  English  version 
moves  in  a  ponderous  iambic.  Too  great  decoration  is  also  con- 
spicuous in  some  translations,  and  certainly  more  befitting  a 
version  of  one  of  the  poets  of  antiquity  than  of  a  more  than  semi- 
barbarous  Saxon  ditty.  We  shall  show,  practically,  how  little 
poetic  we  conceive  such  translations  ought  to  be,  by  venturing  to 
produce  one  or  two  of  our  own.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
although  the  part  of  the  editor  has  been  ably  sustained  by  Mr.  D. 
Conybeare,  the  loss  of  the  original  author  cannot  but  subtract 
much  from  the  chance  of  his  work  becoming  generally  acceptable; 
simply  for  this  reason,  that  an  editor,  to  be  faithful,  can  only  set 
in  the  best  light  his  author's  performance,  and  is  scarcely  at  li- 
berty to  add  to  his  matter.  The  subject  of  the  present  work  is  so 
remote,  and,  in  itself,  so  simple  and  austere,  that  it  requires,  what 
could  not  now  be  added  to  it,  something  to  introduce  it  more 
agreeably  to  the  general  reader  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  Saxon 
orthography  and  Saxon  pot-hooks  to  do.  Much  might  have 
been  done  by  ample  illustrations  drawn  from  the  antiqui- 
ties and  the  ancient  history  of  the  primeval  ages  and  nations 
to  which  the  poems  that  are  treated  of  belong.  But  by  an  editor 
this  can  hardly  be  done,  consistently  with  his  duty  as  an  editor ; 
and  those  illustrations  which  have  been  added,  (on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  an  introduction  by  the  original  author,  the  metre,  viz. 
used  by  the  northern  nations,)  have,  in  common  with  the  intro- 
duction itself,  neither  the  advantage  of  beino-  written  on  the  most 
enticing  subject  in  the  world,  nor  in  the  most  allurmg  manner. 
The  principle,  too,  which  they  illustrate,  that  of  alliteration,  is,  in- 
deed, indisputably  a  true  one ;  but  like  many  things  true  in 
themselves,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  insisted  on.     Few,  we  fear. 
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(jiiul  < .  lUimlv   II. .t  ourselves,)  are  surticiontly  practised  in  Celtic 
hariiioiiv  to  appreciate  the  rhythm  of  such  verses  as, 
"  (iwyr  ft  actfi  Gnlraci/i  Vc(\^nct/i  Fedthi'ii 
FFurf  FFrwythlau'ii  oeclcl  Cam  nos  Cynoshwylluin." 

Or  the  fi)ll()\ving,  thus  explained,  (p.  Ixii,  Introduction.) 
bwTW         Arthur         bluib         aruthur         bbu 


th 

I 


r  th 


bh 


We  have,  indeed,  no  doubt,  that  the  mode  of  versification  thus 
exphiiiu  (1  was  really  practised,  was  wonderfully  harmonious  (to 
*'  Cadwallatler  and  his  goats"),  and  (another  characteristic  of  good 
metre  with  bad  judges)  was  abundantly  difficult  also; — we  can 
only  wish,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  had  been  impossible.  But 
in  saving  so  nuich  on  the  introduction,  we  have,  like  the  author 
of  it,  deviated  a  little  from  the  proper  object  of  our  concern,  the 
remains,  scanty  and  rude  ones,  of  Saxon  poetry.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  volume  is,  the  poetic 
history  of  Beowulf  the  Dane — a  poem  which,  till  the  year  1815, 
(as  Mr.  Conybeare's  preface  tells  us)  was  buried,  in  the  MS. 
state,  in  the  Cottonian,  first,  and  then  the  British  Museum.  In 
1815,  it  was  published  at  Copenhagen;  and  besides  that  publica- 
tiou,  from  the  hand  of  a  celebrated  northern  scholar,  has  been 
partly  introduced  to  more  general  notice  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his 
Anglo-Saxon  history;  and  now  been  ably  revised  and  analysed  by 
the  author  of  the  present  work.  The  age  and  author  of  this  per- 
formance (a  poem  of  forty-three  cantos)  are  equally  uncertain  ; 
it  is  uncertain  even  whether  we  must  refer  it  to  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  or  Anglo-Danish  period  of  our  history.  The  identity, 
in  like  manner,  of  the  hero,  with  any  known  historic  personage, 
is  very  disputable;  and  Mr.  Conybeare  wisely  sets  bounds  to  his 
conjectures,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  probable  hypothesis, 
that  it  is  the  more  modern  copy  of  a  very  ancient  (perhaps 
Danish)  original.  Besides  the  usual  vicissitudes,  to  which  heroes 
are  subject,  of  journeying,  fighting,  marrying,  and  so  forth,  Beowulf 
has  the  dangerous  honour  of  being  summoned  to  assist  Hrothgar, 
a  Danish  king,  against  the  Grendel,  a  very  ambiguous  kind  of 
monster,  half- Jute,  half-magician,  half-denjon,  who  wasted  the 
country,  and  desouredthe  substance  of  king  Hrothgar,  whom  our 
English  readers  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  as  if  the  name  were 
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written  Rhothgar.  After  some  episodic  eating,  drinking,  and 
boasting,  Beowidf  lays  aside  his  arms  as  useless  against  this  en- 
chanted enemy  ;  and,  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  Grendel  comes  to 
the  palace,  and  is  engaged  by  his  herculean  antagonist.  The  con- 
flict is  terrible,  and  such  as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  palace 
itself;  but  that  the  walls  were  "  banded  with  iron  :"  meanwhile, 
(in  Mr.  Conybeare's  version,) 

"  Louder  rung 

The  sounds  of  war,  aghast  and  anxious  stood 

On  tower  and  castled  wall  the  listening  Dane  : 

They  heard  that  heaven-detested  miscreant  howl 

Sore  wailing.     No  triumphant  strain  he  raised 

Whom  he,  the  strongest  of  the  sons  of  men, 

Still,  with  unloosen'd  grasp,  victorious  held  ! " 

The  Grendel  is  worsted,  and  flies,  leaving  behind  him  his  arm 
torn  from  the  shoulder,  an  evidence  of  Beowulf's  victory,  and  a 
warrant  against  future  molestation.  For  the  farther  satisfaction 
of  his  hearers,  the  poet  informs  them  that  the  soul  of  the  monster 
went  to  Hades,  (according  to  Mr.  Conybeare,)  though  the  original 
eems  only  to  say, 

"  He  sought  his  joyless  dwelling-place 
Under  the  hill's  fenny  base  ; 
Well  he  wist  that  he  had  found. 
In  that  black  and  gaping  wound. 
Of  his  days  the  dreary  bound." 

The  Grendel  having  been  incapacitated  for  further  mischief, 
and  his  arm  hung  up  in  the  hall,  (the  hand  garnished  with  nails 
like  spurs  of  steel,)  Beowulf  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive 
presents  from  the  grateful  monarch,  and  listen  to  the  songs  of 
bards,  relating  how  the  heroes  of  their  race,  like  Emperor  Peter 
and  his  brethren,  killed  certain  dragons  and  Frisians.  After  a 
canto  or  two  thus  occupied,  they  are  surprised  however,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  by  an  unexpected  enemy  as  they  slept,  precisely 
after  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter's  heroes, 

''  Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard.'' 

The  helmet,  breast-plate,  and  spear  of  each  resting  on  a  shelf 
above  their  heads.  This  was  the  mother  of  Grendel  come  to 
avenge  her  son.  She  clutches  up,  and  carries  off",  one  of  the  war- 
riors ;  Beowulf  not  being  there.  He  presently,  however,  is  con- 
ducted to  her  retreat,  said  to  be  only  a  mile  distant  from  Hroth- 
gar's  palace,  Heorote  or  Heort.     And  now  the  heroes  trod 

"  The  mountain  pass,  a  steep  and  uncouth  way. 
By  cliff  and  cavern'd  rock  that  housed  within 
The  monsters  of  the  flood  ;  before  them  sped 
Four  chosen  guides,  and  track'd  the  uncertain  road. 
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Now  paused  tlicy  sudden  wlicrc  the  pine-grove  clad 
'Ilic  lioar  ixK-k's  bnnv,  a  dark  nnd  joyless  sliadc. 
Troublous  and  blood-stained  roU'd  the  stream  below. 
Sorrow  and  dread  were  on  the  Scylding's  host. 
In  each  man's  breast  deep  working  ;   for  they  saw 
On  that  rude  clift"  young  (Eschere's  mangled  head. 
Now  blew  the  signal  horn,  and  the  stout  thanes 
Addrcss'd  themselves  to  battle  ;  tor  that  strand 
Was  held  by  many  a  fell  and  uncouth  foe. 
Monster,  and  worm,  and  dragon  of  the  deep  1" — p.  55. 

Of  the  said  monsters  many  arc  dragged  to  shore  and  destroyed 
by  the  warriors,  when  Beowidf  with  his  good  sword  Urunting  girt 
about  him,  after  recommending  his  followers  to  the  king,  plunges 
into  the  wave,  to  the  bottom  of  which  he  is  presently  dragged  by 
his  watchful  enemy.  In  the  contest  that  follows  in  the  midst  of 
tliat  element  which  failed  to  destroy  him,  Beowulf  finds  to  his 
horror,  that  his  redoubtable  sword  Hruuting  has  no  more  power 
against  the  mother  than  it  had  against  the  son,  (when  being  now 

"  Where  the  fire-flood  shed 

Its  deep  and  lurid  light,) 

Then  spied  he  'mid  the  treasures  of  that  realm 

A  wond'rous  brand  and  vast :  keen  was  the  blade. 

For  Jutes  had  forged  it  in  the  days  of  old. 

He  saw  and  mark'd  its  power  ;■  no  feeble  hand 

In  the  stern  play  of  battle  had  sufficed 

To  wield  its  giant  fabric,  but  the  Goth 

Full  lightly  seized  the  hilt."'— p.  57. 

This  sword,  of  course,  puts  an  end  to  the  contest  and  to  the 
Grendel's  mother ; 

"  And  its  work  of  slaughter  done. 
The  gallant  sword  dropp'd  fast  a  gory  dew. 
Instant,  as  though  Heaven's  glorious  torch  had  shone, 
Light  was  upon  the  gloom, — all  radiant  light 
From  that  dark  mansion's  inmost  cave  burst  forth," 

By  this  light  Beowulf  seeks  and  discovers  the  Grendel  himself, 
the  armless  monster-son  of  the  hag  he  had  just  destroyed  ;  but 
finding  hnn  already  lifeless,  he  satisfies  himself  with  severing  his 
head  from  his  trunk,  by  a  stroke  of  that  trenchant  blade  which 
had  already  done  such  good  service.  The  crowd  above  see  the 
water  tinged  with  blood,  and  conclude,  with  despair,  that  their 
champion  is  the  victim.  Hrothgar,  full  of  regret,  proceeds, 
where  many,  in  equal  sorrow,  often  carry  their  afHiction,  to 
dinner;  the  companions  in  arms  of  Beowulf,  with  greater  con- 
stancy, continue  on  the  brink  w  aiting  the  result.  By  and  by  he 
appears,  to  their  infinite  delight,  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 
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the  Jutish  sword  and  the  head  of  Grendel.     Of  these,  however, 
the  former 

"  That  stout  sword  of  proof. 

Its  warrior  task  fulfill'd,  dropp'd  to  the  ground, 

(So  work'd  the  venom  of  the  felon's  blood,) 

A  molten  mass, — ev'n  as  the  icicle,  &c." 

By  this  metamorphosis  the  head  alone  remained  to  the  victor, 
which  is  carried,  with  proportionate  rejoicing,  slung  from  the 
shaft  of  a  spear,  by  four  of  the  strongest  of  his  warriors,  into  the 
hall  of  Hrothgar.  He  is  greeted  accordingly,  and,  in  particular, 
by  a  speech  from  the  king  as  long  as  it  is  wise ;  who  now  (Mr. 
Conybeare  thus  continues)  dismisses  the  warrior  to  his  couch, 
who,  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  possibly,  also,  with 
the  Nestorian  eloquence  of  the  monarch,  gladly,  we  are  told, 
complies  with  the  proposal.  After  retiring,  therefore,  amidst  the 
congratulations  of  the  nobles  assembled  in  Heorote,  he  slept 
soundly  with  his  companions  until  "  the  raveii^  announced  the 
dawn  of  the  ensuing  day. — (p.  6l.) — We  wish  we  could  afford 
room  for  the  spirited  lines  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  translation, 
describing  his  homeward  voyage:  he  arrives,  of  course,  safe,  and 
"  the  torch  of  the  world  was  shining  from  the  south,"  when  he 
reached,  with  his  train,  the  palace  of  Higelac,  to  whom  he,  of 
course,  recapitulates,  with  a  modest  degree  of  prolixity,  his 
adventures;  and,  giving  into  the  king's  hands  the  trophies  and 
gifts  he  had  received,  is  rewarded  by  honourable  distinctions  and 
a  feudal  territory,  and  ultimately  is  ''  called  to  fill  the  throne  of 
the  Scylfings." 

If  the  poet  had  stopped  here,  as  Mr.  Conybeare  has  justly  ob- 
served, his  work  might  have  had  some  pretensions  to  unity  of  sub- 
ject. The  Danish  epic,  however,  does  not  possess  that  simplicity  of 
design  which  the  critics  have  been  at  such  pains  to  make  out  for 
the  blind  old  Magonian;  and  after  having  sung  for  thirty-one  can- 
tos the  adventures  of  Beowulf's  youth,  and  carried  him  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  station  in  his  mature  age,  he  takes  a  leap 
of  fifty  years,  to  relate,  during  the  eleven  remaining  cantos,  the 
perils  and  the  ill-success  of  his  declining  age.  Through  this 
narrative  we  shall  not  follow  him,  but,  after  extracting  two  pas- 
sages more,  shall  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  renovated  fame  which 
Mr.  Conybeare's  elegant  translations  may  obtain  for  him. 

The  new  antagonist  is  a  Fire-Drake  (or -Dragon),  who  for 
centuries  had  watch'd  a  hoard  of  gold — the  old  occupation  of  his 
race. 

"  The  sea-wave  bore  them  till  they  might  descry 
A  lonely  earth-mound ;  hoar  and  drear  it  rose 
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Bcneutli  a  inountiiiu's  shelter,  and  within 
Uirc  woiurroiis  sights  and  strange.     Relentless  first. 
And  greedy  of  the  tight,  its  guardian  sat 
Brooding  o'er  countless  heaps  of  the  heathen  gold. 
Not  elKa|)ly  to  l)c  won  were  entrance  there. 
High  on  the  headland  sat  the  royal  Cioth, 
fJcnerous  and  still  undaunted,  whilst  he  bad^ 
The  loved  companions  of  his  home  farewell."— p.  67- 
"   Firm  rose  the  stone-wrought  vault;   a  living  stream 
Hurst  from  the  barrow,  red  with  ceaseless  flame 
'lliat  torrent  glow'd  ;   nor  liv'd  there  soul  of  man 
Might  tempt  the  dread  abyss,  nor  feel  its  rage — 
So  watch'd  the  Fire-drake  o'er  his  hoard  ; — and  now, 
Deep  from  his  labouring  breast,  the  indignant  Goth 
Gave  utterance  to  the  war-cry.     Loud  and  clear 
Beneath  the  hoar-stone  rung  the  deafening  sound  ; 
And  strife  uprose  :  the  watcher  of  the  gold 
Had  markd  the  voice  of  man.     First  from  bis  lair. 
Shaking  firm  earth,  and  vomiting  as  he  strode 
A  foul  and  fiery  blast,  the  monster  cauie." — p.  69. 

The  issue  is  the  slaughter  of  the  monster,  but  at  the  price  of 
Beowulf's  life.  The  description  of  the  Fire-drake's  den  is 
highly  poetic  in  its  materials.  Wiglaf,  his  companion,  enters  the 
barrow. 

"  Within  its  deep  recess  the  gallant  Thane, 
A'ictorious  now,  saw  freely  as  he  pass'd, 
Heap'd  by  each  wall,  fair  ring  and  treasur'd  store. 
And  gold  that  strew'd  in  glist'ning  heaps  the  ground; 
And  cups  and  bowls,  of  the  olden  time  and  men 
Sole  monuments.     There,  reft  of  its  crested  pride,  (sic) 
Lay  many  an  helm,  all  canker'd  now  with  agej 
And  many  an  armlet  work'd  with  artist  skill. 
Soon  might  he  ken,  high  o'er  that  ancient  hoard 
Strange  forms  all  rich  with  gold  ;   no  common  craft 
Of  handy-work  had  trac'd  each  wond'rous  shape. 
Or  charm 'd  it  to  its  station.     There  they  stood 
Fast  lock'd,  and  beaming  all  with  ceaseless  light. 
So  might  he  well  descry  throughout  that  realm, 
The  spoil  and  triumph  of  his  Lord's  revenge." — p.  73. 

The  originality  of  the  poem  must  be  our  apology  for  having 
dwelt  so  long  upon  it:  the  reader  can  sufficiently  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  versions.  To  us  it  appears 
that  they  have  only  one  fault — that  of  being  too  good — too  re- 
fined— too  heroic  in  their  structure.  The  Saxon  original,  with 
intinitely  less  ornament,  by  its  abrupt  laconic  lines  of  a  few  sylla- 
bles, aided  bv  a  construction  more  artificial  than  our  own,  is  a 
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much  better  echo  of  the  uild  and  barbarous  legend  they  contain. 
By  the  side  of  these  primitive  verses,  the  well-trimmed  growth 
of  Mr.  Conybeare's  iambics  looks  something  like  a  fair-propor- 
tioned Grecian  villa  beside  the  Cyclopean  masses  of  Stonehenge. 
The  analysis  of  Beowulf  has  occupied  us  so  long,  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  more  than  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  many  curious 
relics  the  volume  contains,  or  refers  to.  The  well-known  Hymn 
of  Csedmon  is  one  of  these,  composed  by  the  poet  when  a  herds- 
man, and  unacquainted  with  music  or  poetry;  and  composed  too, 
in  his  sleep.  If  we  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Coleridge  has  pub- 
lished, as  a  metaphysical  curiosity,  such  a  visionary  poem  of  his 
own;  but  the  Muse  was  more  frugal  in  her  dreamy  influence  in 
the  case  of  Caedmon  than  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  for  instead  of  four  or 
five  hundred  lines,  his  Hymn  is  of  the  less  suspicious  length  of 
eighteen  short  verses.  Whether  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  genus  ovag  or  VTrag*  we  will  not  take  upon  us 
to  determine:  Czedmon's  at  least  does  more  credit  to  Morpheus 
than  to  the  Muses.  What  Mr.  Conybeare  has  chosen  to  entitle 
'*  the  Song  of  the  Traveller,"  is  a  string  of  names  abundantly  full 
of  interest  to  the  mere  antiquary,  and  proportionably  destitute  of 
attraction  for  any  other  reader.  Several  curious  pieces  contained 
in  the  Exeter  Manuscript  of  Saxon  Poems  we  must  pass  over,  as 
well  as  the  parts  quoted  of  the  great  Alfred's  translation  of  Boe- 
thius.  A  translation  is  also  given  of  "  The  Death  of  Byrhtnoth," 
but  in  prose ;  and  the  original  Saxon  not  being  added,  we  shall 
forbear  any  mention  of  it,  more  especially  as  this,  with  the  re- 
maining poems,  will,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  be  published  in  a 
complete  form  by  a  gentleman  fully  competent  to  the  task.  In 
the  mean  time  we  venture  to  give  a  version  of  some  lines  (quoted 
p.  Ixxx.  of  the  Preface)  in  Saxon,  from  the  original  of  Bede,  be- 
ginning— 

"  Hwaet  in  ana  j'aet 
Innan  beajrwe,"  &c. 

"  'Twas  in  the  deepest  shade 
Of  the  wood's  twilight  glade. 
Where  the  elm-trees  over-head 
Their  thick-woven  shelter  spread. 
Where  the  waters  murmur'd  clear 
By  the  drooping  dewy  brere. 
Where  the  branches,  gently  sway'd, 
A  sweet  murmur  made. 
And  the  flowers  that  grew  thereby 
Wav'd  them  to  the  breeze's  sigh. 
There  I  lay  full  pleasantly : 
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I'm-  from  liviiif;  sight  I  lay, 
Slicltcr'd  (Voin  the  eye  of  day  : 
AA'lien  the  chxids  eame  on  amain. 
O'er  the  broad  forest  fell  the  rain. 
Darkness  o'er  the  f^hide  was  cast. 
The  joy — the  vision  it  had  past, 
And  niy  sad  and  changed  breast 
With  like  darkness  was  opprest." 

The   following  Hymn  of  Ca;dmon's  may  also  be  admissible, 
from   its  brevity   and   its  siniple  devotional  piety;  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Conybeare,  \vlio   has   translated  it,    (p.    184,)    should  have 
chosen  to  do  it  in  the  same  unaecommodating  iambics. 
"  High  right  it  is  that  we  should  sing 

Heaven's  high  eternal  King  ; 

Lord  of  hosts,  in  glory  bright, 

Him  our  voice  should  praise  aright, 

Him  our  hearts  should  love — obey. 

Sole  Creator,  only  stay  ! 

Mightiest,  above  all  that  be. 

Creator  and  Redeemer  He." 

We  have  been  literal  in  our  version,  which  must  excuse  its 
baldness;  see  p.  xiii.  of  the  Introduction. 

We  shall  add  a  version  of  one  fragment  more,  and  then,  con- 
scions  that  we  have  already  taken  up  too  much  time  with  these 
"  relics  of  a  world  gone  by,"  relieve  our  readers  from  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Saxon  muses.  It  is  contained  in  the  Exeter  Manu- 
script, and  is  an  address  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  Burgh.  Mr. 
Conybeare  left  behind  him  a  translation,  half-completed,  which 
his  brother  has  tilled  up;  we  add  another  "  tion  in  comparationem 
cura  ingentve,"  but  simply  from  pleasure  in  the  original,  p.  ^53. 

"  Cunningly  of  old  this  wall 

AV'as  wrought  by  giants,  ere  its  fall ; 

The  towers  are  crush'd  of  kingly  sway, 

The  works  of  heroes  old  decay. 

Desolate  and  cold  the  floor 

AA  here  wassail  glee  was  loud  before  ; 

Topple  from  their  height  the  towers, 

The  wind  sweeps  through  the  guarded  bowers. 

And  the  broad  gate,  that  open'd  wide 

To  pilgrim's  step,  or  giant's  stride. 

Now  its  ancient  honour  past, 

Yawns  wide  to  the  wayward  blast  j 

While  damps  defile,  and  dew-drops  fall 

Plashing  from  the  mouldered  wall ; 

Shorn  its  pride,  so  bright  before, 

Dark  on  the  walls  the  dye  of  gore. 
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Whilom  ruling  the  domain 

In  the  Eotene's  iron  reign  ; 

Now  earth  within  her  grasp  doth  hold 

Workman  cunning,  leader  bold. 

Lost  in  age,  and  hopeless  night, 

Under  the  rock-tomb's  whelming  height ; 

There  forgotten  shall  they  lie, 

Till  a  hundred  ages  die. 

*  *  *  •* 

Bright  were  they  once — the  mansions  proud. 

Thick  the  turrets'  spiry  crowd_, 

High  exalted  then  the  pride 

Of  the  mountain's  towery  side ; 

Forth  as  yon  lone  arches  through 

Her  sons  in  gleaming  thousands  drew. 

Loud  the  warlike  clamour  grew ; 

And  in  each  high  and  raftered  hall. 

Wide  flow'd  the  mead  with  evening's  fall ; 

How  many  gladsome  hearts  were  here 

Where  whistles  to  the  wind  the  brere  ? 

Till  suddenly  it  came,  and  strong 

Fate,  and  crush'd  the  joyous  throng; 

They  fell,  the  warlike  and  the  bold. 

In  many  a  battle  known  of  old  ; 

And  the  ruin'd  towers  became 

Waste  with  war,  and  black  with  flame, 

A  joyless  steep  the  guarded  hold. 

The  hall — a  cavern  bleak  and  cold  ; 

They  died,  but  fighting  all  they  died, 

In  the  hot  battle's  yelling  tide. 

Therefore  this  lordly  hall  o'erthrown, 

Pineth  for  its  glory  gone ; 

No  more  the  high  and  vaulted  bower 

Of  warriors  stiff'  in  battle  stour  3 

Now  the  gaping  roof  is  rent, 

Fall'n  the  lofty  battlement. 

Scattered  on  the  plain  beside 

The  humbled  fragments  of  their  pride. 

None  remaining  of  the  throng 

That  moved  the  armed  height  along  j 

Glad  of  chear,  of  courage  bold, 

Sheath'd  in  armour  clear  as  gold  ; 

On  their  necks  bright  collars  shone, 

Armlets  rich  they  wore  each  one ; 

There  was  burnish'd  metal  bright. 

There  the  silver's  stainless  light. 

Gems  were  there  of  richest  hue. 

Topaz  bright  and  sapphire  blue; 


I  - 
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Yes  !  on  this  lone  and  joyless  liill 
The  keep  was  leaiM  with  fruitless  skill. 
And  sutll'd  the  shapely  arch  ot"  stone, 
'liiat  now  is  with  the  ai;es  gone, 
'lill  roU'd  the  flame  and  swept  away 
Hall  and  tower  and  castle  giey  j 
Hall  and  tower  and  castle  gi'ey, 
W'liehn'd  beneath  its  gulphing  sway." 

The  expression  "  Shorn"  (line  15)  may  appear  forced,  and 
perhaps  is  so;  hot  it  is  a  literal  expression  of  the  original  (sceapbe 
senji  beopje),  and  similar  to  a  classical  one  on  a  similar  subject — 
ano  8=  fs^avav  xex.ap(rixi  Uvpycuv,  as  Euripides  has  thought  fit  to 
I'av  of  Trov.  By  the  by,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Conybeare  is 
hardly  entitled  to  illustrate  a  very  obscure  expression  of  iEschy- 
lies,  {Enin.  line  17(J,) 

"  ^b)  Kui  Xajyovaa  ttttji'ov  apyT]ari)v  o(piv," 
by  the  Saxon  line 

"  Ne  hejiebjaaca  ne  pleojeS," 
occiuring  in  "  The  Fight  of  Finsborough,"  under  the  idea  that 
both  substantives  are  used  to  express  an  arroio.  "Of/c  indisput- 
ably does,  and  not  without  something  parallel  in  Greek ;  but  the 
hejiebpaca  in  this  place  seems  to  us  to  denote  rather  the  standard 
of  the  army,  which,  as  Mr.  Conybeare  shows  himself  well  aware, 
was  so  often  a  Dragon,  or  Serpent,  among  the  Gothic  nations. 
J  he  column  ot  Trajan  furnishes  signal  instances  of  such,  borne 
by  the  Dacians;  and  Olaus  Magnus  gives  special  authority  for  its 
use  among  the  Goths. 

If,  after  all,  the  translation  adopted  by  Mr.  Conybeare  (which 
is  the  ordinary  one)  be  right,  among  many  places  that  might  be 
cited  as  parallel  is  that  from  the  song  of  Lodbrok: 

"  RoSinn  var  ut  fyrir  eyri 
Ar Jiugdrcki  sara." 
AN  ith  this  trifling  criticism  we  close  the  posthumous  volume  of 
a  man  admired  and  regretted. 
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Art.  IV. —  Voi/age  a  Meroe,  au  Fleuve  Blanc,  au  clela  de 
Fazoql,  dans  le  midi  du  Roi/aume  de  Sennar,  a  Syonah  et  dans 
cinq  autres  Oasis,  fait  dans  les  Annees  1819,  1820,  1821  et 
1822.  Par  M.  Frederic  Cailliaud,  de  Nantes.  Texte,  4  torn. 
8vo.  30  fr.  Paris,  1826-7.  Planches  (150),  2  vols,  in  fol. 
300  fr.  Cartes  Geographiques  (12  feuilles)  in  fol.  25  fr. 
Carte  generale  du  Voyage  seule,  7  fr.  chez  De  Bure. 

"  Historians,"  says  Diodorus,*  "  affirm  that  the  Ethiopians  are 
the  most  ancient  of  all  mankind," — an  opinion  which,  whatever 
we  think  of  his  reasons  for  embracing  it,  could  hardly  have  pre- 
vailed, had  not  the  institutions  of  social  life  been  established 
in  Ethiopia  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  lines, 
which  he  himself  quotes  from  Homer,t  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
evidence  in  support  of  the  early  civilization  of  that  country;  and 
though  Herodotus;]:  seems  to  have  been  persuaded  that  all  know- 
ledge originated  with  the  Egyptians,  he  probably  was  not  aware 
of  the  pretensions  of  their  southern  neighbours.  That  there  was 
a  great  resemblance  between  the  civil  and  religious  usages  of 
both  nations,  is  evident  from  the  express  testimony  of  Diodorus  ;§ 
and  his  vouchers  for  the  tradition,  according  to  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  an  Ethiopian  colony,  planted  by  Osiris,  were  probably 
Agatharchides  and  Artemidorus,  writers  who  flourished  when  the 
language  and  literature  of  Egypt  had  recovered  their  ancient 
lustre  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies.  As  Hero- 
dotus drew  his  knowledge  of  Ethiopia  solely  from  the  Egyptian 
priests,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  this  tra- 
dition. A  desire  to  increase  his  reverence  for  their  own  institu- 
tions would  naturally  induce  them  to  conceal  their  having  received 
them  from  a  more  ancient  people.  He  says,  indeed,  distinctly ,j| 
that  "  before  the  reign  of  Psammitichus  (B.  C.  656 — 6 17),  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  the  most  ancient  people  on  the  earth ;" 
but  what  was  there  at  that  time  to  prevent  their  cutting  off  all 
intercourse  between  the  Ethiopians  and  other  nations?  Their 
priests,  therefore,  the  depositaries  of  their  ancient  records,  might 
safely  affirm  what  the  Ethiopians  alone  could  controvert.  But 
under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans,  the  hierarchy  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  same  overpowering  preponderance,  and  the  road  to 
Ethiopia  was  open.  Diodorus  appeals^  to  Ethiopians  as  well  as 
Egyptians,  for  a  corroboration  of  the  facts  and  opinions  which  he 
advances.  The  question,  it  may  be  said,  might  have  been  decided 
by  ancient  monuments,  if  any  such  existed  in  Ethiopia ;  but  that 

*  Biblioth.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  2.  +  II.  A.  423.  t  Lib.  ii.  16. 

i  Lib.  iii.  3.  11  Lib.  ii.  2.  f  Lib.  iii.  11. 
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(oiintiN  was  so  n mote,  the  Nile  above  Egypt  so  often  nnnavigiiblc, 
tli«-  <liinat«>  witliin  the  Tropic  so  miicli  dieatkul,  that  none  of  the 
ancitnts  sccin  to  liavr  thought  of  advancing  as  far  southwards  as 
Meroi'.  All  tlicv  knew  of  it  was  from  hearsay  reports,  and  by 
a  sinmdar  fatality  it  has  been  a  "  sealed"  country  from  that  time 
to  oiir  own.  In  addition  to  the  impediments  already  mentioned, 
the  courage  of  its  iidiabitants  and  their  resolute  adherence  to 
their  faith,  long  presi  iiteil  an  insinmountable  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  their  Musselman  invaders,  so  that  respecting  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  less  was  really  known  to  the  most  powerful  Sultans  of 
l-l^Npt,  than  even  to  the  Romans  themselves.  For  some  centuries 
after  the  Nubians  embraced  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  the  fanaticism 
j)revalent  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  raised  such  a  spirit  of  hostility 
between  Christians  and  Mahometans,  as  kept  them  more  widely 
apart  than  the  inhabitants  of  different  hemispheres.  Egypt  was 
then  visited  only  by  traders  and  pilgrims,  who  had  no  motive  for 
going  beyond  the  capital ;  and  when  civilization  had  repressed  the 
violence  of  the  Moslems,  the  road  to  the  south  was  no  longer  open. 
"^I'he  Turkish  commanders  in  Nubia,  profiting  by  the  supineness  of 
their  own  government  and  the  endless  feuds  of  the  Mamliiks,  had 
made  themselves  virtually  independent  of  both ;  and,  while  they 
reduced  their  wretched  subjects  to  the  lowest  degradation  by  a 
sordid  and  improvident  despotism,  they  shunned  all  intercourse 
with  strangers  coming  from  Egypt,  through  a  sense  of  their  own 
weakness  and  a  dread  of  attracting  the  notice  of  their  powerful 
neighbours. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  access  to  the  plains  of 
Meroe  except  by  travelling  across  a  desert,  as  perilous  as  it  was 
dreary,  where  privation,  obstruction  and  disappointment  awaited 
the  traveller  at  every  step :  few  would  be  willing  to  encounter 
such  risks ;  and  in  the  course  of  more  than  three  centuries,  only 
two  individuals — except  perhaps  a  few  ignorant  missionaries — 
ever  reached  that  inaccessible  conntry.  Even  in  our  own  days 
the  difHculties  which  Burckhardt  had  to  encounter,  were  such  as 
gave  little  encouragement  to  any  less  gifted  traveller,  and  opened 
no  prospects  of  a  power  of  searching  for  vestiges  of  antiquity. 
The  barbarism  of  the  natives,  their  continual  wars,  and  short- 
sighted avarice  which  led  them  to  plunder  rather  than  court  the 
strangers  who  visited  their  country,  were  circumstances  which 
conspired  to  deter  travellers  from  venturing  beyond  Egypt ;  and 
furnished  a  ground  for  supposing  that  under  such  misrule,  a  ter- 
ritory exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  tropical  rains  could  scarcely 
retain  any  relics  of  its  ancient  splendour.  Neither  Du  Roule, 
]5ruee,  nor  Burckhardt  saw  anything  more  than  shapeless  mounds 
on  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  cities;  there  was  no  positive  evi- 
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dence,  ancient  or  modern,  of  a  single  temple  beyond  Derr  in 
Nubia ;  and  to  look  for  ruins  which  could  verify  the  account  of 
Diodorus,*  would  have  been  thought  nearly  as  absurd  as  ex- 
pecting to  feast  at  the  "  Table  of  the  Sun."t  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, to  be  universally  allowed  that  no  credence  was  to  be  given 
to  that  historian ;  and  the  discovery,  made  by  Messrs.  Wadding- 
ton  and  Hanbury,  of  pyramids  and  temples  in  the  true  Egyptian 
style,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras, 
occasioned  perhaps  more  astonishment  than  any  of  the  other 
wonders  which  Nubia  has  lately  brought  to  light.  An  anxious 
hope  was  immediately  raised,  either  that  Mr.  Bankes  would  pub- 
lish the  result  of  his  own  and  M.  Linan's  researches,  or  that  some 
other  enterprising  traveller  would  explore  this  interesting  terra 
incognita — and  ascertain  whether  Mount  Barkal  were  the  only 
spot  which  bore  testimony  to  the  early  civilization  of  Meroe. 

The  munificence  of  the  French  government  has  realized  this 
hope,  and  the  w  ork  before  us  furnishes  abundant  materials  for  the 
speculations  of  the  geographer,  the  antiquary,  and  the  naturalist. 
M.  Cailliaud  has  been  for  some  time  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  his  Travels  in  the  Theban  and  Ammonian  Oasis,  and  his 
Journey  to  the  ancient  emerald  mines  between  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea;  and  though  from  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  his 
Narrative  was  got  up,  and  the  doubts  which  Belzoni  has  thrown 
outj  respecting  his  accuracy,  some  readers  will  receive  his  ac- 
counts with  hesitation,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  the 
present  work  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  scrupulous  veracity.  In- 
stead of  having  been  dressed  up  by  any  redacteur,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  it  is  a  simple  transcript  from  the  author's  journal, 
and  whatever  may  be  its  chance  of  success  in  the  Parisian  boudoirs, 
it  possesses  sterling  merits  which  will  make  it  a  book  of  repute 
as  long  as  clearness,  simplicity,  and  precision  are  considered  as 
essential  requisites  in  the  style  of  such  a  narrative. 

M.  Cailliaud,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  lapidary  by  profession,  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  mineralogy ;  and,  stimulated  by  the 
encouragement  which  his  first  efforts  received,  he  has  since  made 
some  progress  in  other  branches  of  natural  history  ;  but  in  his 
last  expedition,  next  to  zoology,  his  leading  objects  seem  to  have 
been  geography  and  antiquities.  In  his  former  visit  to  Egypt 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  between  1815  and  1818,  he  had 
little  skill  in  drawing,  and  was  not,  it  appears,  able  to  determine 

*  Lib.  iii.  3.  f  Herod,  lib.  iii.  17,  18. 

t  Narrative  of  Operations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Lond.  1821.  pp.  316,  321,  337, 
Much  as  Belzoni's  disinterested  zeal  commands  our  respect,  his  national  prejudices 
and  occasional  wrong-headedness  are  too  palpable  not  to  guard  his  reader  against  im- 
plicitly adopting  his  opinions. 
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the  latitmlc  l)v  («l('stial  observations,  but  after  his  return  he  made 
so  (iili«;»  lit  a  use  of  his  time,  that  in  a  few  months  he  acquired  a 
eompiteiit  readiiu  ss  in  both,  and  received  a  commission  from  his 
•lovermneut  in  April.  18 1<),  to  undertake  the  journey,  of  which 
l\u^  \\(irk  u;ives  an  account. 

He  was  not  only  provided  witli  a  variety  of  astronomical  and 
other  instruments  at  the  pid)lic  expense,  but  accompanied  by  M. 
l^etorzec,  a  mitlshipman  of  the  lirst  class  in  tiie  Frencii  navy,  who 
was  of  ureat  use  to  him  in  his  observations.*  Thus  equipped 
and  accompanied,  he  sailed  from  Marseilles  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 18]<),  and  landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  the  fol- 
low in<^  October.  There  he  found  M.  Drovetti,  the  French 
Cousul-Cieneral,  who,  throughout  iiis  journey,  seems  to  have 
made  every  exertion  to  promote  its  success,  and  having  been  pro- 
videil  with  the  necessary  recommendations  from  that  officer,  he 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Cairo,  where  he  met  with  a  very 
j)olUe  reception  from  the  Kialiya  Bey,  (the  Pasha  was  absent  ui 
the  Upper  Egypt),  and  was  furnished  with  fermans  and  orders  to 
the  kashefs  (mayors)  of  the  places  through  which  he  was  to  pass^ 

I'hus  secured,  he  and  his  companion  left  Cairo  on  the  31st  of 
October,  with  two  Arab  servants  and  Isma'il  Abu  Shenab,^  a 
French  mandiik,  as  interpreter.  Fayytim  and  the  Birket  Carijn 
were  the  first  objects  of  their  researches.  From  thence,  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  they  prevailed  on  their  guides  to 
lead  them  across  the  desert  to  Siwah,  the  Oasis  of  Amrnon, 
which  they  reached  after  travelling  twelve  days,  at  the  rate  of 
about  nine  hours  a  day.  Repulsed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Siwah,  M.  Cailliaud  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  it 
w  ithout  seeing  Omm  Beidah,  the  remains,  if  there  be  any,  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion;  when,  by  a  few  more  presents  judi- 
ciously distributed,  he  succeeded  in  getting  access  to  that  curious 
relic  of  Egyptian  art.  From  Santariyyah,  or  Siwah,  (for  they 
are  the  same  place),  he  again  entered  the  desert,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  same  guide,  arrived,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  day  at  A'  in- 
el-beledi,  the  first  village  of  the  northern  Oasis,  (El  Wahh  el 
Bahhriyyeh).  In  that  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  as  the  Arabs  emphatically 
call  these  "  specks  of  verdure  in  the  boundless  waste,"  the  tra- 
vellers spent  nearly  six  weeks.     On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving 

•  To  judge  from  various  passages  in  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola 
by  an  American,"  (Lond.  1822),  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  observations  were 
made  solely  by  M.  Letorzec,  (called  M.  Constant  in  that  book),  but  for  some  reason 
which  does  not  appear,  those  writers  are  evidently  unwilling  lo  say  anything  of  each 
other  ;  no  inference  therefore  can  be  justly  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  former, 

t  i.  e.  Father  White-teeth,  a  sort  of  nick-iiame  given,  no  doubt,  to  the  worthy  man 
by  his  Musselman  confederates. 
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the  northern  vallies  of  the  Little  Oasis  (El  Wiihh  el  Dakhilah) 
they  reached  its  capital,  Medinet-el-casr,  where  they  received  in- 
telligence of  an  expedition  about  to  inarch  for  Dongolah  and 
Sennar.  This  news  made  them  hasten  back  to  Egypt.  The 
fifth  day's  march  brought  them  to  Kharijeh,  in  the  Great  Oasis, 
where  they  stopped  only  one  day,  being  conveyed  by  their  almost 
exhausted  camels  in  five  days  more  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  At 
Siyut,  having  learned  that  Isma'  il  Pasha,  younger  son  of  Moh- 
hammed  'All,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Dongolese  expedition 
had  been  given,  was  still  at  Cairo,  M.  Cailliaud  returned  thither, 
was  favourably  received  by  the  Pasha,  and  after  a  month's  deten- 
tion, sailed  up  the  Nile  to  join  the  army  at  Aswan  (Syene). 

On  his  arrival  there,  Isma'il  gave  him  a  most  friendly  recep- 
tion, but  a  day  or  two  afterwards  assumed  a  very  difi^erent  tone. 
He  started  a  variety  of  objections  to  M.  Cailliaud's  accompany- 
ing his  army  on  the  score  of  the  extreme  risque  which  would 
be  incurred,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  there  was 
no  mention  of  Donoolah  in  the  fermans  granted  to  the  traveller 
by  his  father,  he  could  not  possibly  allow  him  to  proceed.  This 
change  of  sentiment  is  ascribed  by  M.  Cailliaud  to  the  intrigues 
and  misrepresentation  of  some  Greek  doctors  in  the  Pasha's  ser- 
vice and  an  Italian  traveller,*  who  wished  to  have  all  the  disco- 
veries to  themselves.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  that  sup- 
position, the  disappointment  was  not  the  less  severe  in  conse- 
quence of  its  coming  when  least  expected,  and  after  so  much  of 
the  road  had  been  already  trodden.  M.  Calliaud's  decision  and 
perseverance,  however,  did  not  desert  him  on  this  occasion.  No 
way  appalled  by  a  repulse  from  such  a  quarter,  he  returned  in- 
stantly to  Cairo  to  solicit  the  requisite  permission  from  Moham- 
med 'All  himself;  but  when  there  he  had  the  mortification  to 
learn  that  the  Pashii  was  at  Alexandria,  to  which  place  he  there- 
fore hastened,  and  by  the  good  offices  of  Drovetti  and  the  worthy 
Boghos,  was  enabled  to  set  off  again  on  the  third  day,  provided 
with  all  the  fermans,  buyuruldis,  &c.  8lc.  that  could  possibly  be 
wanted,  and  on  the  24th  of  November,  1 820,  he  again  reached 
Aswan,  having  performed,  in  less  than  three  months,  a  journey  of 
nearly  1200  miles. 

From  this  outline  of  the  first  part  of  M.  Cailliaud's  Narrative, 
the  reader  will  immediately  perceive  that  the  whole  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  distinct  sections  : — 1st,  his  journey  through 
the  Oases;  2dly,  his  remarks  on  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  3dly, 
his  travels  through  Dongolah  and  Sennar.     It  is   to  the  last  of 

*  Was  this  the  unfortunate  Cavaliere  Frediani  ?  According  to  the  "  Narrative  by 
an  American,"  (p.  I5l),  that  traveller  accompanied  M,  Cailliiuid  to  Sobah.  He  is 
not,  liowevcr,  named  bv  the  latter. 
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theso  (li\isi()iis  only,  thai  wc  moan  now  to  call  the  reader's  atten- 
tion ;  lor  tlu>n<;li  ninrli  nii<;lit  be  extracted  from  the  second  to 
correct  and  enlarge  lornur  acconnts,  and  the  fust  opens  a  new 
ronte  tlnon^h  tracks  which  iMnopeans  have  long  wished  in  vain 
to  cx|)h)ri';  \cl  neither  ol"  them  are  so  connected  with  the  last  as 
to  dcnumd  fmtlur  notice  in  so  brief  an  abstract  as  the  nature  of 
this  i>ul)lication  reiinires.* 

Fmdini;  that  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  go  up  the  Nile  in  boats 
without  <-ontinual  intciruptions  on  account  of  the  rapids,  M. 
CailHaud  provided  himscU  with  camels  at  Aswan,  and,  travelling 
along  the  western  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  he  followed  the  course 
of  Isma'il  Tasha's  army  as  rapidly  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
supplies  and  his  auxietv  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Nubian 
trmples,  would  allow.  In  little  more  than  two  months  (2ath 
Nov.  18'20 — 9th  Feb.  1821)  he  came  up  with  the  army,  was 
civillv,  but  not  cordially,  received  by  the  Pasha,  and  with  some 
difficultv  obtained  permission  to  proceed,  through  the  kind  offices 
of  Abilm  Beg,  one  of  Isma'il's  most  distinguished  generals.  On 
the  21st  of  June  the  army  reached  Sennar;  there  a  little  well- 
timed  flattery  produced  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  Pasha,  who  had  already  signified  his  intention  of  allowing 
the  travellers  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of  their  having  informed 
him  that  he  was  then  within  that  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  alone 
diamonds  have  hitherto  been  found.  While  the  army  remained 
at  Seimar,  M.  Cailliaud  made  an  excursion  to  Jebel  Mu'il  by  the 
Pasha's  desire  ;  but  having  failed  in  obtaining  his  permission  to 
explore  the  White  River  (Bahhr-el-abyadd)  or  true  Nile,  was 
almost  compelled  to  accompany  him  in  quest  of  the  gold-mines 
said  to  exist  in  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  (Bahhr- 
el-azrekk)  or  the  Abyssinian  branch  of  the  Nile. 

On  the  .3th  of  December  their  march  besran,  and  affairs  went 
on  tolerably  well  till  they  were  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  the  resolution  of  the  negroes  bid  fair  to  be  a  match 
for  them,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  weapons.  The 
vaunted  gold-mines  turned  out  to  be  mere  beds  of  sand  scantily 
sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  and  what  with  loss  of  men  and  cattle  in 
consequence  of  excessive  heat  and  almost  impassable  roads,  their 
ranks  were  thinned  so  fast  before  their  retreat  from  Singue, 
(Senji  or  Sengi  ?)  (in  10"  30'  N.),  that  had  the  negroes  posse^^sed 
judgment  proportionate  to  their  resolution,  not  a  man  of  the 
Pashas  army  would  have  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  disasters. 

Their  retrograde  march  began  on  the  11th  of  February,  1821, 

If  M.  Pactio  fulfils  bis  intention  of  publishing  his  own  observations  on  the  Oasis, 
(Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  vol.  i.  note),  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with 
those  of  M.  Cailliaud  will  soon  occur. 
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but  M.  Cailliaud's  associate,  M.  Letorzec,  was  so  much  reduced 
by  a  fever  under  which  he  had  laboured  for  some  months,  as  to 
be  no  longer  capable  of  continuing  his  journey  by  land ;  permis- 
sion therefore  was  obtained  for  their  proceeding  in  a  boat  sent  off 
by  the  Pasha  with  dispatches  for  Mahommed  'All,  together  with 
a  memorial  respecting  the  gold-mines  of  Camamil  drawn  up  by 
M.  Cailliaud,  who  was  commissioned  to  give  a  more  detailed 
report  in  a  personal  interview  with  the  Viceroy.  Having  em- 
barked at  Adasi  on  the  18th,  they  again  reached  Sennar  on 
the  26th,  and  found  that  the  inhabitants  had,  during  their  ab- 
sence, inade  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  expel  the  invaders.  On 
the  1st  of  March  the  travellers  quitted  Sennar,  and  proceeding 
slowly  on  account  of  M.  Letorzec's  health,  did  not  reach  Shendi 
till  the  13th.  From  that  place  the  latter  continued  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  it  being  no  longer  possible  to  travel  by  water  on 
account  of  the  rapids  ;  while  his  companion  made  an  excursion 
eastward  in  quest  of  antiquities.  On  the  18th  of  April  they 
again  met  at  Elkab  on  the  JSile,  whence  a  journey  of  four 
days  across  the  desert,  (13th  to  l6th  May,)  brought  them  to  the 
Isle  of  Argo.  Excepting  from  the  excessive  heat,  (therm,  at 
86|  in  the  shade)  they  met  with  no  disaster  in  the  deserts,  not- 
withstanding the  khamsin,  or  hot  wind,  was  blowing  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  their  journey  was  performed,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  contines  of  Egypt.  An 
excursion  to  Selimeh,  in  the  western  desert,  was  the  only  deviation 
subsequently  made  from  the  course  of  the  Nile.  On  the  24th  of 
June  they  reached  Aswan,  and  leaving  it  on  the  27th,  arrived  at 
Cairo  on  the  27th  of  September.  M.  Cailliaud  was  occupied 
during  the  greatest  part  of  that  interval  in  copying  sculptures  and 
inscriptions,  but  was  prevented  from  paying  a  second  visit  to  the 
Oasis,  by  a  robbery  in  his  house  at  Kurnah,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  return  immediately  to  Cairo.  After  a  short 
stay  in  that  capital,  he  and  M.  Letorzec,  who  recovered  soon  after 
he  reached  Egypt,  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  sailing  from 
thence  on  the  30th  of  October,  were  in  sight  of  Nice  on  the 
8th,  and  landed  at  Marseilles  on  the  1 1th  of  December. 

M.  Cailliaud's  Narrative,  as  was  before  observed,  is  little  more 
than  a  transcript  of  his  journal,  every  page  of  which  in  such  a 
country  contains  something  worthy  of  notice.  A  mere  summary 
of  it  would  fill  a  volume,  and  all  that  can  be  attempted  here  is 
briefly  to  notice  the  newest  and  most  striking  parts  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  antiquities,  productions,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  he  explored. 

I.  Although  Burckhardt  (Nubia,  p.  75.)  was  "  credibly  in- 
formed that  no  ancient  buildings  whatever  are  to  be  found  in  the 
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soutlurn  parts  of  Malihas  or  in  Dongola,"  that  is  far  from  being 
the  fact,  as  has  now  been  known  for  some  years  from  Mr.  Wad- 
(lin^ton's  l)()(.k  and  the  reports  respecting  Mr.  Bankes's  splendid 
collection  of  drawnigs;  but  it  is  to  the  munificence  of  the  French 
government,  at  \\lu)se  expense  M.  Cailliaud  performed  this 
Journey,  that  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  first  distinct  account 
of  theinouuments  of  ancient  art  in  Upper  Nubia  and  ^thiopia. 
At  Suseh,  in  hit.  '20°  .'/  5-i"  N.  he  found  the  remains  of  a  small 
i:g\  ptian  temple,  four  columns  of  which  are  standing.  At  Haffir, 
iic'iir  Dongola,  he  met  Messrs.  llanl)ury  and  VVaddington  on  their 
retmn ;  but  from  them  he  received  no  information  as  to  any  anti- 
quities hiiiher  up  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  former's  having 
an  idle  or  iiuompetent  interpreter.*  Great,  therefore,  was  the 
French  traveller's  surprise  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Barkal,  he 
found  tiie  pyramids  and  temples  of  which  the  latter  has  given  a 
descrii)tion  "and  sketches,  "  qui  ne  peuvent,"  he  adds,  (i.  39G,) 
"  douner  (jue  dcs  idees  fausses  sur  la  nature  de  ces  antiquites." 
On  the  island  of  Argo  he  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple  about  ii73 
feet  (84  metres)  long  by  172  feet  {53  metres)  broad  and  two 
colossal  statues  of  Memnon  of  grey  granite,  23  feet  (7  metres) 
high  ;  but  inferior  in  execution  to  the  bust  presented  by  Belzoni 
to  the  British  Museum.  On  his  second  visit  to  Mount  Barkal, 
M.  Cailliaud  had  ample  leisure  to  examine  and  delineate  the 
remains  there.  Fie  found  the  hill  on  which  they  stand  to  be  in 
J  8"  30'  51"  N.  and  32°  8'  15"  E.f  rising  abruptly  from  the  desert, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  river.  It  is  a  tabular 
mass  of  sand-stone,  4355  feet  (1340  metres)  in  circumference, 
terminated,  on  its  southern  side,  by  a  perpendicular  cliff,  208  feet 
high,  picturesque  in  its  appearance  from  the  various  fissures  by 
which  it  is  rent,  and  crowned  with  a  series  of  temples,  all  facing  the 
Nile.  A  detached  fragment  near  the  summit  has  some  resemblance 
to  an  Egyptian  head.  In  the  desert,  on  the  west,  there  are  thir- 
teen pyramids,  with  some  fragments  .of  masonry,  which  seem  to 
mark  the  site  of  five  more.  They  are  arranged  in  two  groups;  eight 
to  the  N.W.  standing  some  paces  distant  from  each  other,  and  the 
remaining  five  about  800  feet  to  the  S.W.  Five  out  of  seven  have 
sanctuaries  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  nearly  in  the  Egyptian  style; 
but  the  collar  worn  by  the  royal  personages  is  different  from  the 
corresponding  decorations  on  the  monuments  in  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
The  loftiest  of  these  pyramids  is  not  more  than  sixty  feet  perpen- 
dicular, nor  does  the  base  of  any  exceed  fifty ;  and  most  of  them 

•  A  charge  of  illiberality  brought  against  Mr.  Waddington  in  the  text  (vol.  i. 
p.  196)  is  handsomely  retracted  in  the  errata,  (vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

t  NapatA,  20"  l.V  N.  63°  E.  •  (43°  E.  Lond.)  Accordint;  to  Ptolemv,  (Gcogr. 
lib.  ii.  ;l.  p.  r.4.)  .     V       fc 
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have  a  square  liole  in  the  area  at  their  summit,  which  probably 
formed  a  socket  for  the  pivot  of  some  ornament  which  crowned 
the  building.  The  largest  of  this  group  of  pyramids,  about  130 
feet  further  to  the  East,  appears  from  its  coarse  workmanship  and 
dilapidated  condition  to  be  much  older  than  the  rest.  Of  the 
second  group  the  largest  measures  85|  feet  at  the  base,  and  is 
divided  into  different  stories  ;  but  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
sides  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  is  standing.  This  also  appears 
to  have  had  no  sanctuary  and  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  rest. 
Plans  and  elvations  of  these  pyramids,  which  resemble  those  at 
Asour,  are  given  in  the  first  vol.  of  plates,  (xlix.  to  Ivii).  Neither 
the  most  ancient  of  these,  nor  the  largest  pyramids  at  Memphis, 
have  sanctuaries  decorated  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  those  sacred 
buildings  in  the  Oases,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia  are  usually  arched, 
while  in  Egypt  they  have  always  a  flat  ceiling ;  the  latter  therefore 
are  probably  the  oldest. 

At  Nur,  or  Nliri,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to 
Barkal,  there  are  fifteen  large  and  several  smaller  pyramids,  one 
of  which  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  any  of  the  others.  Its  base 
measures  170  feet.  They  all  resemble  the  pyramids  at  Mem- 
phis, except  in  being  more  slender,  and  have  all  the  same 
bearings,  forming  an  angle  of  45°  to  50°  W.  with  the  magnetic 
meridian.  (PI.  xlvii — xlviii.)  The  pyramids,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, were  probably  sepulchral  monuments,  and  were,  for  that 
reason,  erected  in  unfrequented  spots,  at  a  distance  from  inhabited 
places. 

While  at  Barbar  on  his  way  southwards,  M.  Cailliaud  heard 
that  at  a  day's  journey  to  the  north  of  Shendi,  there  were  tarabils, 
which  he  understood  to  signify  a  sort  of  staircase,  or  building 
rising  in  steps,  erected  by  the  ancients  in  order  to  conceal  their 
treasures  ;*  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  inquire  on  the  spot;  and 
having  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  a  guide  who  knew  the  country 
well,  was  led  to  some  extensive  remains  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  river,  near  a  village  called  Sacadi.  In  a  large  desert  plain, 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  river's  edge,  just  at  the  foot  of  a  chain 
of  hills  running  parallel  with  the  stream,  he  discovered,  to  his 
great  joy,  (ii.  142),  the  summits  of  a  multitude  of  pyramids  just 
gilt  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  They  are  about  four  miles  E. 
25°  S.  of  Asur,  or  Hashur,  a  village  in  lat.  16°  56'  55"  N.  and 
33°  54'  15"  E.f     Fragments  of  walls  and   columns,  with  square 

*  His  conjecture  was  nearly  correct ;  tirbal,  of  wliich  tarabil  is  the  plural,  means 
a  large  ancient  building,  with  spires  and  pinnacles,  or  other  projecting  ornaments,  and 
is  peculiarly  used  to  signify  a  church  or  temple. 

t  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  lib.  iv.  8,  p.  113.)  places  Meroii  in  16°  26'  N. ;  61°  30'  E.  or 
41°30'E.  of  Lond. 

NO.  VII. — .JULY,   1828.  G 
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pillais  phu  I'd  ill  idws,  iiulicating  the  site  of  a  temple,  are  the  first 
ohji'tts  which  present  themselves  ;  and  mounds  of  rubbish  tilling 
an'nreu  of  two  miles  in  circumference,  a  little  further  on,  are  sur- 
rounded l)\  till-  nMuaiiis  of  an  ancient  enclosure,  which  contains 
a  tiinplf  puccilfd  b\  an  avenue  of  lions,  six  of  which  are  still 
extant.  Ml  Mahhruc,*  (i.  e.  the  burnt),  the  name  of  an  adjoining 
villagt,  anil  ilie  scoria,  or  vitrified  masses,  found  in  their  ruins, 
show  tliat  lire  has  had  a  share  in  their  destruction.  About  a  mile 
to  the  S.  E.  is  the  first  and  smallest  group  of  pyramids,  twenty 
in  munber,  but  probably  more  numerous  formerly.  Several  of 
tluin  hail  sanctuaries  annexed.  These  buildings  are  all  turned 
to  the  east,  and  all  the  pyramids  face  the  same  point  of  the 
horizon,  the  axis  of  each  forming  an  angle  of  70°  with  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  The  principal  group,  containing  the  largest  of 
them,  is  distant  from  the  ruins  of  the  city  one  league,  S.  12°  E. 
and  is  placed  on  two  hills  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  running  north 
and  south.  On  the  southern  hills  there  are  the  remains  of  forty- 
seven  pyranuds;  and  on  the  northern  the  site  of  thirty-eight  more 
may  be  traced ;  some  of  them  very  small  and  others  of  a  con- 
siderable size.  Most  of  them  have  sanctuaries,  the  walls  of  which 
arc  ornamented  w  ith  bas-reliefs,  representing  funeral  rites  and  the 
apotheosis  of  kings  and  heroes  nearly  in  the  Egyptian  style.  In 
some,  however,  the  dresses  and  decorations  differ  from  those  seen 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  (see  pi.  xlvi.  f.  3.)  Though  sculptures 
abound,  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  comparatively  rare  ;  and 
those  that  remain  were  not  copied  by  M.  Cailliaud  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  afford  grounds  for  any  conjectures  as  to  their 
contents,  (ii.  172).  There  are  also  some  short  ones,  both  at 
Jebel  Barkal  and  El  Messauwerat,  in  an  undecyphered  cha- 
racter, which  is  probably  the  Ethiopic,  (pi.  xxxv.  fig.  T.  and  5 
and  G,  8vo.  ed.)  To  this  vast  assemblage  of  ancient  monuments 
m  a  spot  previously  unknown,  but  on  many  accounts  highly  in- 
teresting, M.  Cailliaud  was  able  to  devote  nearly  a  fortnight,  and 
the  contents  of  no  less  than  sixteen  plates  (xxxi.  to  xlvi.)  bear 
ample  testimony  to  his  diligence. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  at  Beit  Nacah,  near  Jebel  Ardan, 
in  1G°  15'  N.  33°  24'  15"  E.,  about  thirty  miles  SSW.  of 
Shendi,  he  found  the  remains  of  a  splendid  city  adorned  with 
temples,  pylons,  avenues  of  sphynxes,  sculptured  peristyles,  re- 
servoirs and  other  vestiges  of  architectural  maonihcence.  The 
gure  of  a  woman,  who,  from  the  richness  of  her  dress,  must  have 
been  a  queen,  appears  in  one   of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  this  is  the 

M.  Cailliaud  tliinks  this  name  lias  a  resemblance  to  Meroe,  but  It  is  an  Arabic 
word,  and  therefore  of  modern  introduction;  nor  would  the  Greeks  have  liad  any 
dimculiy  Ml  expressing  its  strong  gutturals. 
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more  observable,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  Egypt  or  Nubia; 
the  spectator  therefore  is  immediately  reminded  that  he  is  now  in 
a  country  where  women  once  occupied  the  throne,  (iii.  128.) 
Besides  other  peculiarities  of  dress,  a  figure  with  four  arms  and 
four  lions'  heads,  (pi.  xviii.  f.  I,)  equally  novel  in  this  style  of  my- 
thological sculpture,  seems  to  identify  it  with  that  prevalent  in 
India.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  M.  Cailliaud  through  his  details 
on  these  most  interesting  remains,  without  dwelling  too  long  on 
this  part  of  his  work;  to  which,  therefore,  and  especially  to  the 
plates,  (vol.  i.  pi.  xi.  xiv — xxi.)  the  reader  must  be  referred  for 
those  observations  which  they  will  not  fail  to  suggest.  We  can 
only  name  the  no  less  extraordinary  remains  in  the  valley*  of  EI 
Massauwerat,  (i.  e.  the  pictured  stones,)  where  M.  Cailliaud 
counted  eight  temples,  twenty-four  courts,  and  three  porticoes,  in 
an  enclosed  area  of  nearly  2700  feet  in  circumference,  (pi.  xxii — 
xxx) ;  and  express  a  hope  that  those  at  Keli,  Mandeir,  and 
Ghos  Rejeb,  of  which  he  heard,  will  be  visited  and  examined  by 
some  traveller  of  equal  ability,  industry,  and  enterprize. 

Near  the  shore  of  the  Blue  River,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  at  about 
a  day's  journey  below  its  junction  with  the  western,  or  White 
River,f  are  the  ruins  of  Sobah,  about  six  miles  N.  of  El'  Eilifun, 
(Halifoon  of  Bruce).  Nothing  but  ten  enormous  mounds  of 
rubbish  and  gravel,  partly  formed  of  fragments  of  kiln-burnt 
brick,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  a  league  in  circumference, 
are  to  be  seen  there ;  and  one  solitary  sphynx,  recognised  with 
difficulty,  is  all  that  remains  to  mark  the  splendour  and  antiquity 
of  the  city  which  once  occupied  this  spot.  Sobah  was,  indeed,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Copts  and  Arabs,  the  capital  of  Aluah,  Aloiidia, 
Aroadia,  or  Albadia,  one  of  the  three  provinces  of  the  Nubian 
empire,  and  an  episcopal  see  after  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity, (Quatremere,  Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  ii.  23,  36.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  older  Greek  writers,  but  the  generic 
term  Soba,  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Astasobas,  just  as  ils^rt 
does  in  those  of  the  three  streams  which  formed  the  boundaries 
of  Meroe. 

The  capital  of  that  kingdom  bearing  the  same  name,  and  Na- 
pata,  the  royal  residence  of  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  35),  were  manifestly  on  the 
same  site  as  Asur  and  Jebel  Barkal,  as  the  latitudes  assigned  by 
Ptolemy  show;  Mandeir  and  Keli  lie  on  the   great  road  from 

*  In  that  valley  M.  Cailliaud  counted  eight  temples,  forty-one  habitations,  twenty- 
four  courts,  three  galleries,  fourteen  stair-cases,  all  enclosed  hy  a  wall,  t.nd  filling  an 
area  of  828  metres  ('2690  feet)  in  circumference,  (pi.  xxii — xxx).  Many  of  these 
buildings  are  richly  adorned  with  sculptures. 

t  Found  by  observation  to  be  in  15°  37'  10"  N.  only  10'  S.  of  the  position  nssigiied 
by  Bruce,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  spot,  (ii.  203.) 
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Alt-ioi'  to  A  Mini,  ami  llic  port  of  Adiilis  ;  while  Cjos  l?C)eb  is  on 
that  from  the  same  city  to  Sawakiii,  the  Thoon  Sotcron  portus, 
or  port  of  Ptolemy  Soter  11.  and  Alexaiuler,  (Letioime,  lle- 
cluKlirs.  \0'2.)  in  the  'I'Tojilodytica.  St)me  leading  points  in  the 
ancient  moi^rapliy  of  this  country  are  therefore  established  by 
M.  C'ailliand's  oljservations,  and  a  clue  afforded  by  which  the  re- 
searches of  future  travellers  may  be  guided;  nor,  should  Mo- 
liainmed  'All  succeed  in  rendering  the  Nile  navigable,  (Bulletin 
df  la  Societe  de  (ieographie,  18'2G),  will  this  celebrated  penin- 
sula long  remain  unexplored. 

1 1.  One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  vegetation  of  these  countries 
is  the  rarity  of  the  date-tree  (phujuix  dactylifera)  on  the  Upper 
Nile.  It 'is  scarce  in  Dongola  (18°— 20°N.)  as  well  as  the 
sycamore,  (ficns  sycomorus),  and  it  degenerates  south  of  Mahas 
and  Sokkot,  (ii.  0,5,  69-)  The  connnon  sorghum,  or  millet, 
(sorghum  \ ulgare),  called  country  corn  (dhunah  beledi)  to  distin- 
guish it  from  European  corn  (dJuurah  rumi)  or  maize,  (zea  mayz), 
is  cultivated  every  where;  as  is  also,  no  doubt,  Dhokhn,  (sorg- 
hum saccharatum),  though  unnoticed  by  M.  Cailliaud.  The' 
general  results  deduced  from  his  herbarium  are — 1.  That  there  is 
an  extraonlinary  uniformity  in  the  Flora  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
Africa.  The  gigantic  baobab,  (Adansonia,)  so  common  on  the 
western  coast,  being,  for  example,  equally  abundant  in  the  southern 
Ethiopia,  and  equally  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  Negroes  ;  while 
the  pedalium,  found  by  INE  de  Reaufort  in  Senegal,  grows  near 
the  Nile  in  Dongola.  2.  The  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
vary  little  through  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  confines  of  Nubia.  Between  the  Oasis  of  Kharijeh 
and  Korti,  Lippi,  the  physician  who  accompanied  Du  Roule, 
found  only  twenty  new  plants ;  of  which  nine  have  been  noticed 
by  subsequent  travellers  in  that  country,  two  are  known  else- 
where, but  the  remaining  nine  are  yet  undetermined,  having  been 
described  too  indistinctly  to  be  satisfactorily  referred  to  any  known 
species.  M.  Raffeneau-Delille  has  therefore  given  Lippi's  notes 
respecting  them  as  a  clue  to  future  travellers.  The  cassia  sabak, 
of  which  the  pods  are  used  in  tanning;  acacia  heterocarpa,  before 
impertectly  known;  canssaedulis,  bearing  an  esculent  fruit,  found 
in  Camamil;  a  harmless  species  of  strychnos,  {S.  innocua)  \  the 
stercu/ia  setigera,  called  culhamia  by  Forskal,  (Descript.  96.)  but 
mistaken  for  another  species;  and  the  paper  myrrh,  {amyris  papy- 
rifera),  are  some  of  the  various  additions  made  by  M."  Cailliaud 
to  the  stores  previously  possessed  by  botanists. 

The  black  and  sacred  Ibis  was  found  in  southern  Senn^r. 
The  Upper  Nile  furnished  a  new  species  of  etheria;  Sennar, 
a  variety  of  the  helix  common  in  Senegal,  (iv.  26a)  ;  and  Fazocl, 
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a  new  kind  of  monkey,  approaching  to  the  siniia  sabao.  In 
Sennar  a  very  singular  species  of  bat  was  found,  called  mega- 
derma  folium,  by  M.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  (Annales  du  Mu- 
seum d'Hist.  Nat.)  The  birds,  like  the  other  tropical  produc- 
tions, appear  to  offer  little  that  has  not  been  previously  noticed  on 
the  western  coast.  The  scarites  heros,  elater  notodon,*  buprestis 
Cailliaudi,  and  ateuchus  Egyptiorum,  are  new  species  of  insects; 
the  latter,  a  brilliant  green  beetle,  appears  to  have  been  the  proto- 
type of  the  sacred  scarabajus  of  the  ancients,  though  the  ateuchus 
sacer  of  modern  naturalists  was  also  venerated  in  Egypt.  The 
brachyceras  sacer,  a  new  species  of  the  curculio  tribe,  is  worn  as 
an  amulet  by  the  negvesses  in  Bertat. 

In  Dongola  the  mountains  nearest  the  river  appear  to  consist 
of  granite  and  felspar,  and  the  same  strata  of  rock  prevail 
much  further  both  north  and  south,  from  Asswan  to  Jebel 
Mul.  The  plains  are  interspersed  with  large  isolated  masses  of 
rock,  the  basis  of  which  is  micaceous  or  foliated  argillaceous 
schistus,  (ii.  248).  The  country  becomes  more  mountainous  to 
the  south,  but  the  same  strata  occur ;  and  in  the  tracts  where 
gold  is  found  the  hills  are  all  of  primitive  formation,  consisting 
principally  of  amphibolic  and  felspar,  green  petrosilex  or  cal- 
careous rock,  containing  pyrites.  The  gold  is  found  in  a 
granulated  state,  mixed  with  alluvial  earth  washed  down  by  tor- 
rents. Ferruginous  sand,  resting  on  beds  of  greenish  clay,  and 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  are  the  deposits, 
especially  the  latter,  in  which  the  gold  is  found ;  but  as  four 
grains  per  quintal  is  the  average  return,  it  is  plain  that  the  pro- 
duce would  not  repay  the  labour  of  extraction. 

III.  Of  the  Nubians  and  people  of  Sennar,  as  well  as  the  Arab 
tribes  established  on  the  Nile  or  in  the  neighbouring  deserts, 
much  was  already  known  from  the  publications  of  Bruce  and 
Burckhardt;  but  their  accounts  have  received  many  additions  and 
corrections  from  M.  Cailliaud,  who  visited  these  countries  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  To  the  south  of  Sennar  all  his 
observations  are  new ;  from  that  point  Bruce's  course  diverged 
to  the  east  and  Browne's  lay  too  far  to  the  west,  for  either  of  them 
to  afford  anything  better  than  hearsay  evidence  respecting  the 
countries  lying  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  is  that 
portion  of  M.  Cailliaud's  work,  therefore,  that  has  the  greatest 
claim  on  our  attention.  To  the  south-east  of  Senar  are  Fazocl, 
(Fazoglo  of  Bruce),  El  Keil,  and  Camamil,  on  the  Bahr-el-azrec, 
or  Blue  River.  Beyond  them  Dar-foc,  (i.  e.  the  upper  country),  a 
region  the  name  of  which   shows  how  indistinctly  it  is  known  to 

*  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  substituting  a  more  legitimate  fOnn  of  this  epithet 
for  the  unclassical  one  (nviodonta')  given  by  M.  Latreille. 
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tlir  Aral)«i  in  tlu'  iioitli.  Dar  Dinkali  and  Dur  Shcluk  are  the 
(•ouulru"s  on  tlif  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr-el-abyad 
(N\  hite  Hivei)  and  DAi-el-13ertat,  or  Jebel  O'win,  occupies  the 
interior;  a  high  niouiitainons  tract,  thickly  wooded,  and  as  yet 
«nlirtl\  nnt>\|)l(tred.  'I'lie  lirst  cliaracteristic  of  tlie  Negroes  in- 
liahiling  lliese  mountains  which  aj)i)ears  in  M.  Cailliaud's  Nar- 
rative, is  their  resohition  in  defending  themselves  against  the 
overpowering  force  of  the  Turks,  and  their  skill  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  position;  everyone  indeed  must  rejoice  that  they 
weri'  successful  in  rcjielling  an  invasion  the  most  atrocious  and 
unjustillahle  that  can  be  conceived.  The  natives  of  Fazocl,  or 
Tazocio,  are  a  handsome  race,  who  rarely  have  their  nose  flattened, 
though  thev  are  genuine  Negroes.  A  goat-skin  round  their  loins, 
with  its  paws  tieil  in  a  knot  in  front,  is  tiie  only  covering  of  the 
men  ;  the  women  have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round 
their  middle;  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  glass  beads,  with  a 
w  ooden  peg  in  their  ears  and  noses,  and  a  pewter  pendant  hanging 
from  their  lower  lip,  ruddled  cheeks,  the  beetle-amulet,*  and  a  net 
over  their  tressed  hair,  form  the  sum  total  of  their  finery.  Their 
huts  are  cylindrical,  with  conical  roofs  of  thatch,  connected  toge- 
ther bv  a  circular  wall,  and  forming  a  small  enclosure;  the  very 
counterpart  of  those  of  the  Bechwimas  near  the  Cape,  the  Ne- 
groes along  the  Western  Coast,  and  all  hitherto  visited  in  the 
interior;  for  in  tropical  Africa,  the  same  unvarying  uniformity 
prevails  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  These  Negroes 
use  benches  for  seats,  and  in  that  respect  differ  materially  from 
the  Asiatic  and  Musselman  inhabitants  of  Africa.  Their  cisterns, 
store-houses,  and  utensils,  show  them  to  be  by  no  means  in  the 
lowest  state  of  civilization.  In  their  huts  were  found  fruits  of 
the  baobab,  (adansonia  digitata),  heglyg,  (balanites  ^gyptiaca), 
and  nebkah,  (zizyphus  spina  christi),,"  fruits,"  says  M.  Cailliaud, 
(ii.  36(j),  "  (jui  ne  valent  pas  les  plus  mauvais  des  notres."  Pigs, 
sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  cows  are  all  their  live  stock.  Of  their 
character  little,  of  course,  could  be  ascertained;  but  some  traits 
are  mentioned  which  give  as  favourable  a  notion  of  their  kind- 
heartedness  and  simplicity  as  arises  from  Park's  account  of  the 
Negroes  among  whom  he  lived.  One  of  the  captives,  seeing  her 
companions  robbed  of  their  ornaments  by  the  soldiers,  pulled  off 
her  bracelet  and  put  it  into  M.  Cailliaud's  hand,  as  a  mark  of  gra- 
titude for  a  little  water  which  he  had  given  to  her  husband  (iii.  8). 
The  natives  of  Bertat  are  generally  strong  and  well-made ;  some 
appear  to  be  of  a  mixed  race,  having  neither  woolly  hair  nor 
genuine  Negro  features.  They  are  restless  and  warlike  ;  the  sun 
and  moon  are  the  principal  objects  of  their  worship,  but  chiefly 

'Sec  above,  p.  8.5.     gome  ol   tlie  Kufir  tribes  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wear 
siiiiiJur  amulets. 
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the  latter;  they  place  great  reliance   on  their  priests  and  "  rain- 
makers,"  like  the   Bechwanas   and  other  KaHr  tribes   in  South 
Africa.     They  pay  an  adoration  to  the  adansonia  (baobab)  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  common  on  the  Gold  Coast.     (Bosnian,  Voy. 
de  Guinee,  Lettre  xix.  p.  394).     The  number  of  a  man's  wives  is 
regulated  by  that  of  his  cows,  and  one  cow,  two  sheep,   and  a 
piece  of  cloth  are  the  smallest  dowry  ever  given.     A  more  than 
ordinarily  plentiful  unction  with   grease  and  red-ochre  is  never 
omitted  during  the  first  days  of  the  honey-moon ;   and  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  after  receiving  similar  frictions,  are  wrapped  up 
in   a   winding-sheet   and   buried  in   a  deep  grave  hard  by  their 
dwellings.     The  harvest  is  celebrated  by  an  annual  feast.     They 
neither  use  circumcision  nor  slash  their  limbs  in  case  of  illness, 
like  their  northern  neighbouis,  but  make  much  use  of  the  actual 
cautery.     Cutaneous  disorders   are  common,  and   the  small-pox 
often  sweeps   oft"  great  numbers.     Venereal  complaints  seem  to 
be  unknown.      Smoking,  dancing,  and  music  are  the  favourite 
amusements;  a  stringed    lyre  like   that   of  the    Baraberah,  the 
common   instrument,  (PI.  II.  pi.  LVI.  f.  8.);  and  cakes  of  sour 
dhurrah-paste,  with   a  little  milk  and  honey,  beef,  mutton,  and 
the  flesh  of  elephants  and   cameleopards  the  chief  diet  of  these 
Negroes.     Their  dress  is  like  that  of  their   neighbours   in  Fa- 
zoclo,    and  they   often  stick  straws  two   or   three   inches  long, 
into  the  holes  in  their  noses,  which  gives  them  a  most  grotesque 
appearance.    The  women  appear  to  be  more  modest  and  faithful 
than  is  usual  among  Negroes.     Maces  and  lances  are  their  de- 
fensive weapons;  the  latter  resembling  those  used  anciently  in 
Egypt.     Horns  and  fifes  are  their  military  music.     In  their  war- 
fare, they  kneel  down  on  one  knee,  cover  themselves  with  their 
shields,  throw  one  of  the  three  javelins  in  their  right  hand,  and  run 
forward  to  pick  up  one  thrown  by  the  enemy.    The  women,  who 
are  always  spectators,  rush  in  as  soon  as  they  see  either  party  give 
way,  and  separate  the  combatants,  entreating  the  unsuccessful  to 
yield.     The  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  generally 
bartered  to  the  neighbouring  Arabs  for  cattle.     With  the  Gallas 
their  warfare   is   more  bloody ;  no  quarter  is   allowed,  and   the 
vanquished,    alive   or    dead,    are   subjected    to    those    barbarous 
mutilations    which    are   attested    by    the    sculptures    at  Thebes, 
(Descript.  de  I'Egypte,  Antiquites,  lib.  ii.  pi.  xii.)  and  the  early 
travellers  (Linschoten  ap.  De  Bry,  secunda  pars  Indise  Orient. 
Tab.  38.)  as  well  by  Mr.  Salt,  (in  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  vol. 
iii.  131,  and  Trav.  in  Abyss,  292-3),  and  M.  Cailliaud,  (iii.  32). 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  civilization  advances  as  we  recede 
from   the   regions   under  the  influence   of  the   slave-trade ;    the 
houses  in  Bert^t  are  better  built  and  furnished  than  those  further 
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norllnvanls.  The  walls  101111  two  concentric  circles;  the  outer 
ouc  is  merely  w  attleil,  but  the  other  plaistercd ;  ami  the  roof  of 
one  part  of  the  iiitervi'iiiiii:;  passage  is  left  open  so  that  water  can 
be  pound  clown  upon  the  persons  below.  This  j)assage  forms 
their  summer,  ami  the  inner  chamber  their  winter  residence. 
Skins  of  sackcloth,  mats,  and  coarse  earthen-ware  are  manufac- 
tiiKii  bv  the  Caniamil  ;*  but  being  unable  to  smelt  their  gold- 
(lu>t,  the\  ilepeml  upon  Ijarter  for  all  their  iron  or  other  manu- 
factured articles.  They  count  by  their  fingers  and  toes,  and  their 
notions  of  arithmetic  are  very  limited. 

In  Diiikah,  on  the  A^  estern  Nile,  the  men  go  naked;  their 
ihi»fs  twisi  a  while  handkerchief  round  their  head,  and  adorn  it 
with  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers;  and  a  goat-skin  girdle  is  worn 
bv  the  w  omen  ;  children  have  a  bell  attached  to  their  posteriors ; 
grown-u|>  persons  to  their  arm,  (so  at  least  says  M.  le  Docteur 
Asjihar,  Coptic  Physician  to  his  Excellency  the  Piisha) ;  collars 
of  beads,  iron  and  ivory  rings  and  bracelets,  with  a  few  similar 
ornaments,  are  much  used;  and  at  the  age  of  puberty  the  four 
lower  front  teeth  are  extracted.  Both  sexes  shave  their  heads 
and  carefully  depilate  their  bodies.  They  are  as  fond  of  grease 
and  tobacco  as  their  neighbours,  and  live  much  in  the  same  way, 
but  appear  to  surpass  them  in  strength  and  courage.  They  make 
canoes  of  whole  trees,  and  navigate  the  river;  their  language  also 
is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  the  Negroes  mentioned  above,  and 
the  tribes  further  south  are  said  to  be  ferocious  cannibals. 

The  meteorological  tables,  astronomical  observations,  itine- 
raries, and  remarks  on  different  antiquarian  and  physical  subjects, 
(the  latter  by  jSIessrs.  Champollion,  Letronne,  Latreille,  and  De- 
lille),  as  well  as  the  vocabularies  of  the  Siwah,  Dongolah  and 
Camamil  languages,  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  towns  in  the 
countries  visited,  add  greatly  to  the  scientific  value  of  this  work ; 
the  unostentatious  and  careful  execution  of  which  contrasts  most 
strikingly — and  we  are  sorry  to  add — not  very  favourably  with  the 
flmisy  style  and  useless  magnificence  of  another  exploratory 
journey  in  Africa,  performed  not  long  since  under  the  patronage 
of  a  country  not  very  remote  from  France.  The  plates,  in  which 
economy  has  been  rationally,  not  parsimoniously,  consulted,  con- 
tain a  large  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction  for  the  artist,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  antiquary ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
costumes,  they  are  published  as  a  separate  work,  so  that  the 
general  reader  is  not  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
narrative  because  he  cannot  afford  to  purchase  two  folio  volumes 
of  engravings.    The  maps,  in  like  manner,  are  sold  separately,  and 

•  This  is  a  nick-name  given  by  the  Arabs,  and  signifies  "  lousy."     Caniamil  is  the 
plural  of  Cammal,  a  word  not  found  in  our  Lexicons. 
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even  the  general  map  of  the  whole  country  visited,  may  be  procured 
alone.  It  is,  indeed,  essential  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  traveller's  route,  but  deserves  a  place  in  every  library  as  a 
faithful  delineation  of  the  course  of  that  wonderful  river,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  laid  down ;  and  which 
will  never  cease  to  be  an  object  of  interest  as  long  as  sacred  and 
profane  history  form  a  part  of  our  studies,  or  the  wonderful  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  deemed  worthy  of  investigation. 


Art.  V. — The  Whole  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend  Edward 
Reynolds,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  note  first  collected, 
with  his  Funeral  Sermon,  hij  B.  Riveley,  one  of  his  Lordship's 
Chaplains ;  to  ivhich  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the 
Author.  By  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A.  In  6  vols.  8vo. 
London.     Holdsworth.     1826.     £3. 

There  is  much  reason  for  congratulating  the  English  church  on 
the  revival  of  a  taste  for  the  theological  writings  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  complete 
collections  of  most  of  those  stupendous  works,  in  useful  and  ma- 
nageable forms;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  the  study 
of  them  must  powerfully  tend  to  invigorate  and  enrich  our  modern 
divinity.  On  every  account,  indeed,  the  contemplation  of  these 
gigantic  labours  cannot  be  otherwise  than  salutary  and  profitable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  awfully  instructive,  to  observe  the 
prodigality  with  which  many  of  these  venerable  men  dedicated 
the  stores  of  their  genius  and  learning  to  the  sacred  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  It  has  often  been  observed,  of  the  writers  of 
that  age,  that  they  appear  to  have  regarded  literature,  in  all  its 
departments,  as  a  calling,  which  was  to  separate  them  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  to  impose  on  them  a  vow  of  almost  per- 
petual seclusion  from  its  interests  and  its  recreations.  The  scholar 
of  those  days  considered  himself  as  consecrated,  for  life,  to  learn- 
ing, as  to  a  profession  which,  for  its  own  sake,  demanded  the  un- 
divided and  disinterested  energies  of  his  intellectual  and  bodily 
constitution.  He  was  to  be  prepared  for  an  unsparing  sacrifice 
of  his  health,  and  strength ;  and  for  the  intense  and  incessant  ap- 
plication of  his  mental  resources.  Neither  weariness  of  flesh, 
nor  exhaustion  of  spirits,  were  allowed  to  counsel  him  to  a  re- 
laxation of  his  toil.  To  him,  the  present  was  but  as  a  narrow 
isthmus,  from  which  he  might,  on  the  one  hand,  survey  the 
wonders  and  the  monuments  of  ages  that  are  past  away;  and,  on 
the  other,  might  look  upon  the  glories  which  are  in  store  for 
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thoso  who  :uc  iihlc  to  impress  their  own  image  on  future  genera- 
tions. W  ith  thr  onliiiarv  pursuits  and  solicitudes  of  the  existing 
race  he  knew  l)ut  little.  His  studious  retirement,  was,  to  him,  a 
sanctuary,  which  guarded  him  from  the  contact  and  collision  of 
wi.ilillv  cares,  lie  was,  in  short,  as  one  who  had  a  vow  upon 
him;  a  species  of  intellectual  Nazarite,  to  whom  the  rewards,  and 
the  pleasures,  and  the  solaces,  which  furnish  motives  of  action  to 
ordinary  men,  would  have  appeared  as  something  like  a  positive 
(IcM'Ciation. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  compositions  of  our  greatest 
divines,  without  perceiving,  that  what  was  true  of  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  literary  characters  of  that  period,  was  eminently 
so  of  them.  It  is  evitlent  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
studies  connected  with  their  sacred  calling,  with  all  their  heart, 
and  with  all  their  mind,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their 
strength.  And  no  one  can  view  without  surprise,  and  few,  we 
shoulil  imagine,  without  humiliation,  the  immensity  of  the  spoil 
they  gathered  in  their  incursions  into  the  various  provinces  of 
eruilition:  and  none,  we  hope,  can  observe,  without  the  deepest 
veneration,  the  fidelity  with  which  they  devoted  these  treasures  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  salvation  of  men.  In  surveying 
their  vast  accumulations,  we  feel  almost  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  poverty  and  degeneracy.  Our  emotions  resemble,  in  some 
degree,  those  with  which  we  wander  among  monuments  and  re- 
mains, that  seem  to  speak  of  an  age  of  heroes,  or  of  Titans.  The 
piles  are  so  massive  and  cyclopean,  that  they  appear  to  defy  the 
faculties  and  the  resources  of  the  present  race :  and  it  is  not  till 
after  a  steady  eft'ort,  that  we  can  awake  to  the  conviction,  that 
their  achievements,  prodigious  as  they  appear,  are  such  as  may 
always  be  accomplished  by  masculine  understandings,  occupied 
with  an  entire  concentration  of  their  faculties,  in  the  acquisition 
and  application  of  knowledge. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these  mighty 
masters  was  not  always  equal  to  their  other  powers.  They  had 
scarcely  extricated  themselves  from  the  perplexed  and  volumi- 
nous folds  of  the  scholastic  theology.  Their  minds  were  conse- 
quently still  deficient  in  that  perfect  ease  and  freedom  of  action, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  more  natural  and  more  liberal  discipline. 
Besides,  as  learning  was  their  peculiar  calling,  or  mystery,  they 
seem  to  have  imagined  that  they  should  dishonour  their  profes- 
sion by  appearing  before  the  public  divested  of  its  ensigns  and 
attributes.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  their  acquisitions  rather 
specifically  exhibited,  than  melted  down  into  the  mass  and  sub- 
stance of  their  compositions.  Their  writings  are,  as  it  were,  em- 
bossed with  erudition;    or,  at  best,  curiously  inlaid  with  it,  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  give  a  richness  and  a  variegation  to  their  work, 
but  still  so  as  often  to  display  the  use  of  a  material  quite  distinct 
from  the  groundwork  of  their  own  meditations.  All  this,  in  our 
own  days,  might,  perhaps,  have  the  semblance  of  pedantic  osten- 
tation :  but  nothing  ever  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of  these 
great  men  than  such  pitiful  ambition.  Their  chief  anxiety  seems 
to  have  been,  how  they  should  most  honour  and  illustrate  the 
Holy  Cause  to  which  all  their  powers  and  all  their  attainments 
were  dedicated.  And,  in  so  doing,  it  is  no  subject  of  wonder 
that  they  should  adopt  the  notions  and  the  fashions  which  they 
already  found  universally  established. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  one  great  benefit  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  these  models;  namely,  that  they  all 
of  them  pour  contempt  on  superficial  attainment,  or  light  and 
desultory  application,  or  imperfect  apprehensions  of  the  magni- 
tude and  worth  of  man's  eternal  interests.  In  the  hands  of  these 
men,  theology,  it  is  true,  often  appears  as  a  science;  arrayed 
with  all  the  form,  and  regularity,  and  precision,  that  belong  to 
science.  But  yet,  combined  with  all  these,  we  frequently  per- 
ceive an  impassioned  tone  which  no  other  science  can  inspire. 
With  scientific  order  and  exactness,  we  occasionally  find  united 
the  amplest  resources  of  rhetoric  and  even  of  poetry;  so  that 
every  capacity  of  the  soul  is  filled  and  satisfied,  and  the  cravings 
of  the  immortal  spirit  seem  to  be  indulged  with  foretastes  of  the 
M'orld  of  light  and  incorruption.  To  be  conversant  with  the  en- 
terprises of  these  master  spirits  of  a  thoughtful  age,  is,  in  effect, 
to  grow  weary  of  the  vanity  which  is  incessantly  fluttering  near 
the  brink  of  knowledge,  without  ever  venturing  into  its  awful 
depths.  If  we  cannot  emulate  the  venturous  wing  which  dared 
to  commit  itself  to  the  abyss,  and  to  explore  its  secrets,  we  shall, 
at  least,  be  ashamed  of  our  own  short  and  feeble  flights,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  impelled  to  try  our  pinions  in  bolder  and  more  dis- 
tant excursions. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  repre- 
sentation of  the  merits  of  our  elder  divines,  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  complaints  of  Burnet,*  relative  to  the  style  of  preaching 
which  prevailed  in  the  former  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  chargeable  with  faults,  that,  in 
the  present  day,  would  be  deemed  utterly  intolerable.  According 
to  his  representation,  the  sermons  of  that  period  were  little  better 
than  a  suit  of  motley;  a  fantastic  collection  of  patches  and  frag- 
ments from  fathers  and  schoolmen ;  a  pye-bald  miscellany  of 
sayings,  and  maxims,  and  sentences,  conveyed  in  a  Babylonish 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  329.     Oxford  edition. 
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diversity  of  tongues:  all  brought  together  by  such  strange  artifices 
of  coiiiuction,  as  often  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  sick  man's 
iln;ini.  Tliat  this  censure  was  too  generally  applicable  to  the 
pulpit  thupuiK-e  which  prevailed  for  the  best  part  of  a  century, 
Mibsc.punt  lo  the  IJeforniation,  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  as  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  Eachard's  curious  work  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy;  a  work  which  affords 
a  melancholy  entertainment,  (flcbiie  iudibriitni,)  in  the  exposure 
of  all  tlu'  miserable  arts  by  which  preachers  then  sought  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  and  to  win  the  ignorant  admiration  of  their 
hearers.  There  were,  however,  always  some  great  names  to  whom 
this  blame  was  but  partially  appropriate,  and  who  had,  besides, 
sue  h  ample  and  redeeming  merits,  as  to  secure  them  for  ever 
against  neglect  and  oblivion.  Among  these  may  very  justly  be 
reckoned  the  great  divine  and  preacher,  whose  works  we  have 
now  before  us,  in  one  complete  and  convenient  collection. 

This  edition  is  enriched  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  in  which  is  brought  together  all  that  is  known 
of  his  life.  It  is,  unfortunately,  without  any  of  those  ingredients 
which  give  to  biography  its  liveliest  interest.  It  seems  that  Rey- 
nolds's memory  was  unaccountably  neglected  by  his  sons;  and 
that  we  are  left  with  very  scanty  information  respecting  his  private 
life,  character,  and  manners.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement 
of  the  particulars  of  his  history,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  was  born  at  Southampton,  in  1599. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Grammar  school  of  that 
town.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Merton  College,  Oxford; 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  I6I8;  and  became  a 
probationary  fellow  of  his  College,  in  1820.  Of  the  strength  of 
his  capacity,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the  vast  extent  of  his 
reading,  while  yet  an  Undergraduate,  some  notion  may  be  formed, 
from  his  "  Meditations  on  the  Holy  Sacrament;"  a  performance 
perfectly  stupendous  for  a  student  who  had  not  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year!  In  1622,  when  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
had  the  signal  honour  to  be  appointed  successor  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Donne,  in  the  office  of  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  a  post 
which  he  retained  till  lG31.  It  would  appear  from  the  Latin 
dedication  prefixed  to  his  three  Treatises  on  the  Vanity  of  the 
Creature,  the  Sinfulness  of  Sin,  and  the  Life  of  Christ,  (which 
form  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  of  this  edition,)  that  these 
were  among  the  chief  subjects  of  his  sermons  or  lectures  before 
that  honourable  Society.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  trea- 
tises contain  the  essence  of  what  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry  there.  And,  if  so,  they  must  have 
commanded   the  surprize  and   admiration  of  his  audience;    and 
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were  quite  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  eminent 
preachers. 

In  March,  1631,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Braunston, 
in  Northamptonshire,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson;  and 
resigned  the  preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  Author  of  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Job,  who  held  the  office  till  1654.  The 
living  of  Braunston  was  held  by  Reynolds  till  he  became  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

About  the  year  1641,  or  l642,  when  the  country  was  violently 
agitated  with  discussions,  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Church, 
Reynolds  is  said  by  Wood,  to  have  "  sided  with  the  Presbyterians, 
having  been  long  before  that  time  puritanically  inclined."  The 
propriety  of  this  representation  is  disputed  by  his  present  bio- 
grapher; who  affirms,  that  neither  from  any  extant  records,  nor 
from  the  tenor  of  his  Sermons,  or  other  compositions,  can  it  be 
inferred  that  he  felt  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  discipline  or  ce- 
remonies of  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  ordained :  and,  he 
adds,  that  there  is  not  in  this  any  thing  very  inconsistent  with 
what  followed;  that,  like  many  others,  he  was  carried  down  the 
revolutionary  stream;  but  that  wherever  he  could  exert  his  proper 
force,  his  wishes  and  opinions  tended  to  kingly  government,  and 
to  a  hierarchy  under  certain  modifications.  That  his  natural 
temperament  denied  him  force  to  struggle  against  the  current 
may  be  true.  But  we  apprehend  that  it  must  likewise  be  con- 
fessed, that  neither  were  his  principles  sufficiently  robust  to  sup- 
port him  in  such  an  attempt.  We  are  afraid  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  that, 

nunquam  direxit  brachia  contra 
Torrentem,  nee  civis  erat  qui  libera  posset 
Verba  animi  proferre,  et  vitam  irapeiidere  vero. 

Besides,  if  he  was  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  he  might,  like  many 
others,  have  swam  out  of  it,  and  stranded  himself  on  the  shore; 
M'here  he  might  have  been  relieved  from  any  further  conflict  with 
it,  though  he,  perhaps,  might  have  had  to  encounter  the  peril  and 
calamity  of  shipwreck.  For  this  extremity,  however,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  prepared.  He  embraced  the  party  of  the 
Presbyterians  with  sufficient  openness  and  decision  to  recommend 
him  to  notice,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  memo- 
rable Assembly  of  Divines,  convened  by  Parliament  for  the  Re- 
formation of  the  Church.  x\nd,  be  it  always  remembered,  that 
the  very  ordinance,  which  gave  to  this  Assembly  its  existence, 
states,  in  the  preamble,  that  the  present  Church  government  by 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  &c.  shall  be  taken  away,  and  a  new  Church 
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«'o\cniiii«iit  :iiul  (lisriplinr  provided  by  the  Assembly,  subject,  in 
cases  of  dispute,  to  I'arlianuiit:  ;iii  iutimatiou,  it  might  be  ima- 
giued,  MiHirieiitlv  iuttllii;ible  to  disronipose  the  conscience  of  an 
reclesi:istic,  who  had  anv  profound  and  sincere  attaclunent  to 
"  the  » limtli  in  which  he  was  ordained." 

Of  this  Assembly  a  character  is  given  by  Milton,  in  his  History 
of  Kuuland,as  printed  in  the  modern  editions  of  his  prose  works. 
I'rom  the  edition  first  published  in  1670,  the  passage  was  ex- 
pungul  bv  the  licenser;  for  what  reason  (Mr.  Chalmers  observes) 
It  iiT  very  ilirticult  to  conjecture.  We  insert  it  here,  that  the 
reader  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  it  merits  the 
epitlii't  of  sciini/oiis,  with  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  stig- 
niati/e  it.  After  exhibiting  a  very  dark  portrait  of  the  long  Par- 
liament, the  historian  proceeds,  thus, 

"  And  if  the  state  were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not  in  much  better ; 
to  reform  which,  a  certain  number  of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen 
by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or 
knowledge  above  others  left  out;  only  as  each  member  of  Parliament  in 
his  private  fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected  one  by  one.  The  most  part  of 
thcni  were  such  as  had  preached  and  cried  down,  with  great  show  of 
zeal,  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  Bishops  and  Prelates;  that  one  cure 
of  souls  w'as  a  full  employment  for  one  spiritual  pastor  how  able  soever, 
if  not  a  charge  rather  above  his  strength.  Yet  these  conscientious  men 
(ere  any  part  of  the  work  done  for  w^hich  they  came  together,  and  that 
on  the  public  salary)  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and  scandal 
of  their  pastor-like  profession,  to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwil- 
lingly accept,  (besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  livings,) 
collegiate  masterships  in  the  universities,  rich  lectures  in  the  city,  setting 
sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms;  by 
which  means  these  great  rebukers  of  non-residence,  among  so  many  dis- 
tant cures,  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  and  non- 
residents themselves,  to  a  fearful  condemnation  doubtless  by  their  own 
mouths.  And  yet  the  main  doctrine  for  which  they  took  such  pay,  and 
insisted  upon  with  more  vehemence  than  gospel,  was  but  to  tell  us  in 
eflect  that  their  doctrine  was  worth  nothing,  and  the  spiritual  power  of 
their  ministry  less  available  than  bodily  compulsion,  persuading  the  ma- 
gistrate to  use  it,  as  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  and  bring  in  conscience, 
than  evangelical  persuasion;  distrusting  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual 
weapons,  which  were  given  them,  if  they  be  rightly  called,  with  full 
warrant  of  sufficiency  to  pull  down  all  thoughts  and  imaginations  that 
exalt  themselves  against  God.  But  while  they  taught  compulsion  with- 
out convincement,  which  long  before  they  complained  of  as  executed 
unchristianly  against  themselves,  their  intents  are  clear  to  have  been  no 
better  than  anti-christian ;  setting  up  a  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular 
power,  to  the  advancing  of  their  own  authority  above  the  magistrate, 
whom  they  would  have  made  their  executioner  to  punish  church  delin- 
(piencics,  whereof  civil  laws  have  no  cognizance. 
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"  And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no  better 
principled  than  their  teachers,  trusted  with  committeeships,  and  other 
gainful  offices,  upon  their  commendations  for  zealous,  and  (as  they  sticked 
not  to  term  them)  godly  men :  but  executing  their  places,  like  children 
of  the  devil,  unfaithfully,  unjustly,  unmercifully,  and  where  not  corruptly, 
stupidly.  So  that  between  them,  the  teachers,  and  these  the  disciples, 
there  hath  not  been  a  more  ignominious  and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to 
piety,  to  the  work  of  reformation,  nor  more  cause  of  blaspheming  given 
to  the  enemies  of  God  and  truth,  since  the  first  preaching  of  reforma- 
tion."— vol.  i.  p.  xxvi.  xxvii. 

The  colouring  of  this  representation  is  ascribed,  by  the  present 
biographer,  to  Milton's  dislike  of  the  Presbyterians.  What  were 
the  motives  or  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  picture,  it  is 
needless  to  inquire.  No  impartial  person,  however,  can  doubt 
that  the  resemblance  is,  in  many  respects,  substantially  correct 5 
more  especially  in  that,  which  exposes  the  shameless  abandon- 
ment of  all  consistency,  exemplified  by  those  reformers,  who  scru- 
pled not  to  make  the  reformation  a  source  of  fat  emolument  to 
themselves.  Of  this  we  have  one  most  notorious  example  in  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Cheynel,  a  leading  member  of  the  Assembly,  who 
may  not  unfitly  be  termed  the  child  and  champion  of  Puritanism. 
jSo  one  was  more  intemperate  than  he,  in  his  censures  of  the 
corruption  and  rapacity  of  the  clergy;  no  one  more  indecently 
and  brutally  violent  in  seizing  on  their  vacant  dignities  and  pre- 
ferments. It  is  well  known  that  his  revolutionary  zeal  was  re- 
warded by  the  valuable  living  of  Petworth,  the  Margaret  Pro- 
fessorship of  Divinity,  and  the  Presidentship  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  all  of  which  he  held  at  the  same  time,  and  the  latter 
of  which  he  took  possession  of,  in  person,  by  breaking  open  the 
doors  of  the  President's  lodgings. 

The  place  in  which  the  Assembly  met  to  carry  on  their  discus- 
sions was,  for  some  time,  King  Henry  VIl's  chapel,  but  after- 
wards the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  both  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of 
their  mode  of  proceeding  a  very  curious  and  picturesque  account 
is  here  given,  extracted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  from  Baillie's  Letters. 
This  Baillie  was  one  of  the  five  Commissioners  sent  from  Scot- 
land to  treat  for  Uniformity.  They  declined,  at  first,  sitting  as 
members  of  the  Assembly;  but  said  that  they  were  willing  to  sit 
there  as  private  men,  and  occasionally  to  give  their  advice  in 
points  debated.  A  very  honourable  seat  was,  however,  appointed 
for  them,  and  their  influence  soon  became  irresistible. — (See  p. 
xxix.  note.)  As  this  account  may  not  be  accessible  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  consult  their  instruction  and  entertainment 
by  the  insertion  of  it. 

"  The  like  of  that  Assembly  I  did  never  see,  and,  as  we  hear  say,  the 
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like  was  never  in  England,  nor  nny  wlicic  is  shortly  like  to  be.  They 
did  -sit  in  Ilcnr)'  \'Iltli\  chapel,  in  the  place  of  convocation;  bnt  since 
the  weal  her  grew  cold,  tliey  did  go  to  Jerusalem  Chamber,  a  fair  room 
in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the  bounds  of  the  college  fore-hall, 
but  wider  at  the  one  end,  and  nearest  the  door;  and  on  both  sides  are 
stages  of  seates,  as  in  the  new  Assen)bly  house  at  Edinburgh,  but  not  so 
high,  for  there  will  be  room  for  five  or  six  score.  At  the  upmost  end, 
there  is  a  chair  set  on  a  frame,  a  foot  from  the  earth,  for  the  JMr.  Pro- 
locutor, Dr.  Twisse.  Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stands  two  chairs  for 
the  two  assessors,  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  White.  Before  these  two 
chairs,  through  the  length  of  the  room,  stands  a  table  at  which  sits  the 
two  scribes,  Mr.  Byefield  and  Mr.  Roborough.  The  house  is  all  well 
hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  which  is  some  dainties  (a  rare  thing)  at 
London.  Foreanent  (opposite)  the  table,  upon  the  Prolocutor's  right  hand, 
there  are  three  or  four  ranks  of  forms.  On  the  lowest,  we  five  do  sit; 
upon  the  other,  at  our  backs,  the  members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the 
Assembly.  On  the  forms  foreanent  (opposite)  us,  on  the  Prolocutor's  left 
hand,  going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  house  to  the  chimney,  and  on 
the  other  end  of  the  house,  and  backside  of  the  table,  till  it  come  about 
to  our  seats,  are  four  or  five  stages  of  forms,  wdiereupon  t/ieir  divines  sit 
as  they  please;  albeit  commonly  they  keep  the  same  place.  From  the 
chinniey  to  the  door,  there  are  no  seats,  but  a  void  for  passage.  The 
Lords  of  Parliament  use  to  sit  on  chairs,  in  that  void,  about  the  fire. 

"  We  meet  every  day  of  the  week  except  Saturday,  We  sit  com- 
raonly  from  nine  to  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  Prolocutor,  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  has  a  short  prayer.  The  man,  as  the  world 
knows,  is  very  learned  in  the  questions  he  has  studied,  and  very  good 
and  beloved  of  all,  and  highly  esteemed,  but  merely  bookish,  and  not 
much,  as  it  seems,  acquainted  with  conceived  prayer;  among  the  unfit- 
test  of  all  the  company  for  any  action ;  so  after  the  prayer  he  sits  mute. 
It  was  the  canny  (prudent)  conveyance  of  those  who  guide  most  matters 
for  their  own  interest,  to  plant  such  a  man  of  purpose  in  the  chair.  The 
one  assessor,  our  good  friend  Dr.  Burgess,  a  very  active  and  sharp  man, 
supplies,  as  far  as  is  decent,  the  Prolocutor's  place;  the  other,  our  good 
friend  Mr.  AMiite,  has  kept  in  (been  confined  by)  the  gout  since  our 
coming. 

"  Ordinarily  there  will  be  present  about  three  score  of  their  divines. 
These  are  divided  in  three  committees  ;  in  one  whereof  every  man  is 
a  member.  No  man  is  excluded  who  pleases  to  come  to  any  of  the 
three.  Eveiy  committee  as  the  parliament  gives  orders  in  writ  (-writing) 
to  take  any  purpose  to  consideration,  takes  a  portion,  and  in  their  after- 
noon meetings  prepares  matters  for  the  Assembly,  sets  down  their 
minds  in  distinct  propositions,  and  backs  their  propositions  with  texts  of 
Scripture.  After  the  prayer,  ]Mr.  Byefield  the  scribe  reads  the  proposi- 
tion and  scripture,  whereupon  the  Assembly  debates  in  a  most  grave 
and  orderly  way.  No  man  is  called  up  to  speak  but  who  stands  up  of 
his  own  accord.  He  speaks  so  long  as  he  will,  without  interruption.  If 
two  or  three  stand  up  at  once,  then  the  divines  confusedly  call  on  his 
name  whom  they  desire  to  hear  first.    On  wiiom  the  loudest  and  maniest 
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voices  call,  he  speaks.  No  man  speaks  to  any  but  to  the  Prolocutor. 
They  harangue  long  and  very  learnedly.  They  study  the  question  well 
beforehand,  and  prepare  their  speeches:  but  withal  the  men  are  exceed- 
ing prompt,  and  well  spoken.  I  do  marvel  at  the  very  accurate  and  ex- 
temporal  replies  that  many  of  them  usually  make.  When,  upon  every 
proposition  by  itself,  and  on  every  text  of  scripture  that  is  brought  to 
confirm  it,  every  man  who  will  has  said  bis  whole  mind,  and  the  replies, 
duplies,  and  triplies,  are  heard  ;  then  the  most  part  calls  to  the  question. 
Byefield  the  scribe  rises  from  the  table,  and  comes  to  the  Prolocutor's 
chair,  who,  from  the  scribe's  book,  reads  a  proposition,  and  says,  '  As 
many  as  are  in  opinion  that  the  question  is  well  stated  in  the  proposi- 
tion, let  them  say  1:'  when  I  is  heard,  '  As  many  as  think  otherwise, 
say  No.'  If  the  difference  of  I's  and  No's  be  clear,  as  usually  it  is,  then 
the  question  is  ordered  (put  in  order,  oi-  written  down)  by  the  scribes, 
and  they  go  on  to  debate  the  first  scripture  alleged  for  proof  of  the  pro- 
position. If  the  sound  of  I  and  No  be  nearly  equal,  then  says  the  Pro- 
locutor, '  As  many  as  say  I,  stand  up:'  while  they  stand,  the  scribe  and 
others  number  them  in  their  mindsj  when  they  are  set  down,  the  No's 
are  bidden  stand,  and  they  liliewise  are  numbered.  This  way  is  clear 
enough,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  M'liich  we  spend  in  reading  our 
catalogue.  When  a  question  is  once  ordered,  there  is  no  more  of  that 
matter,  but  if  a  man  will  deviate,  he  is  quickly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Assessor, 
or  many  others,  confusedly  crying,  '  Speak  to  order.'  No  man  contra- 
dicts another  expressly  by  name,  but  most  discreetly  (civilly)  speaks  to 
the  Prolocutor,  and  at  most  holds  on  the  general,  '  I'he  reverend  brother 
who  lately  or  last  spoke  on  this  head,  on  that  side,  above  or  below.' 

"  I  thought  meet,  once  for  all,  to  give  you  a  taste  of  the  outward  form 
of  their  Assembly.  They  follow  the  way  of  their  Parliament.  Much 
of  their  way  is  good,  and  worthy  of  their  imitation ;  only  their  long- 
someness  is  woeful  at  this  time,  when  their  church  and  kingdom  lies 
imder  a  most  lamentable  anarchy  and  confusion.  They  see  the  hurt  of 
their  length,  but  cannot  get  it  helped ;  for  being  to  establish  a  new 
platform  of  worship  and  discipline  to  their  nation  for  all  time  to  come, 
they  think  they  cannot  be  answerable,  if  solidly,  and  at  leasure,  they  do 
not  examine  every  point  thereof." — vol.  i,  pp.  xxix. — xxxii. 

Of  this  longnomcness,  as  well  as  of  various  other  delinquencies, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Assembly  themselves  were  deeply  and  pe- 
nitently conscious.  And  that  they  might  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,  they  had  recourse  to  the  notable  expedient  of 
drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  their  ov/u  absurdities  and  indecencies, 
which  they  termed  "  the  Sins  of  the  Assembly,  in  nine  points;" 
and  of  resolving  to  humble  themselves  for  these  enormities  by  a 
solemn  fast  to  be  held  on  LGth  September,  lG44!  The  following 
is  the  list  of  improprieties,  which  they  thus  intended  to  crown 
with  the  still  more  transcendant  folly  of  an  exposure  of  them  to 
the  world.  1.  Neglecting  attendance  in  the  Assembly,  though 
the  affairs  be  so  important.    2.  Absence  from  prayers.    0.  Read- 
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inland  talking  in  time  of  debates.  4.  Neglect  of  Committees. 
5.  Some  spcd/x  too  much,  others  too  little.  ().  Indecent  behaviour. 
7.  I  iiseiinlv  language,  and  heats  upon  it.  8.  Neglect  of  trying 
ministers.  \).  Members  of  the  Assembly  drawing  on  parties,  or 
being  frightened  with  needless  jealousies.  It  does  not  appear, 
after  all,  that  the  projected  fast  was  actually  kept.  There  was. 
Indeed,  a  fast  on  the  I'Jlh  Septend)er,  I(J44;  but  that  was  "  set 
apart  upon  occasion  of  that  which  befell  the  army  in  the  West."* 
liv  this  (plaint  euphemism  we  are,  doubtless,  to  understand  the 
surrender  of  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage,  to  which  the  forces 
under  Essex,  in  Cornwall,  were  compelled  by  the  King,  shortly 
before  that  time.  And,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  this  disaster 
was  tiiought  to  call  more  loudly  for  national  humiliation,  than  the 
contemptible  irregularities  of  the  Assembly,  which  were,  other- 
wise, to  have  been  publicly  bewailed  on  the  following  day. 

Bv  Baillie,  iSlr.  Reynolds  is  not  once  mentioned.  There  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  de- 
liberations; and  in  what  manner  he  voted,  cannot  now  be  known. 
It  is,  however,  melancholy  to  think  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  party  to  the  proceedings  of  a  convention,  of  which,  "  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  eagerness  of  its  debates,  there  is  much 
evidence  to  prove,  that,  while  they  denied  liberty  of  conscience  to 
the  nation  at  large,  they  were  not  themselves  free,"  (p.  xxxiii.) 
Who  can  forbear  to  wish  that  he  had  been  of  the  number  of  those 
who,  like  Usher,  Saunderson,  and  Hammond,  were  nominated  by 
Parliament,  as  members,  but  never  gave  their  attendance!  It  can- 
not surely  have  been  a  consolatory  retiection  to  him  in  the  evening 
of  his  life,  that  he  had  ever  been  subsidiary  to  the  views  of  a  party, 
who,  while  they  were  ready  to  tyrannize  over  the  conscience  of 
the  English  people,  were  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  Scotch ! 

When  the  Assembly  had  so  far  proceeded  with  their  task,  as  to 
revise  the  first  fifteen  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  their 
labours  were  interrupted  by  the  importation,  from  Scotland,  of 
the  Solenni  League  and  Covenant;  an  engagement  which  ren- 
dered nugatory  any  further  discussion  of  the  respective  merits  of 
articles,  or  liturgy,  or  episcopal  government,  and  which  was  en- 
forced with  a  severity,  quite  as  odious  (to  say  the  very  least),  as 
the  hierarchy,  which  it  reprobated,  had  ever  been  known  to  exer- 
cise. Such,  however,  was  the  price  with  which  the  Parliament 
was  content  to  purchase  the  support  of  the  Scottish  nation;  and 
such  was  the  religious  test,  the  introduction  of  which  the  King, 
in  his  proclamation  against  it,  most  righteously  described,  as  "  a 
traitorous  design  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  a  foreign  force  to  in- 
vade this  kingdom." 

*  See  p.  xxxii,  note. 
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Our  regret  at  finding  Reynolds  a  member  of  this  convention  is 
deepened  by  a  recollection  of  the  uses  to  which  that  body  M'as 
applied  by  the  atrocious  policy  of  the  Parliament.  It  being 
thought  expedient  to  make  the  Royal  Cause  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe,  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines was  employed  for  this  purpose.  They  M'ere  desired  to  ad- 
dress a  representation  to  those  churches,  in  which  it  was  now  stated, 
that  the  King  entertained  a  design,  by  the  employment  of  the 
Irish,  and  other  means,  to  hinder  the  intended  reformation,  and 
to  condemn  other  churches  as  unsound,  because  not  prelatical: 
and  in  this  most  upright  proceeding  the  Scottish  commissioners 
were  requested  to  join.  Such  letters  were  accordingly  dis- 
patched, and  produced  a  counter-declaration  from  the  King  to 
the  same  churches.  The  purpose  (it  should  be  recollected)  for 
which  this  body  was  called  together,  was  merely  to  consider  and 
report  upon  a  reformation  of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
English  Church.  They  were  now,  however,  compelled  to  ap- 
pear before  all  Europe  as  the  calumniators  and  accusers  of  their 
King !  It  is  impossible  to  reflect,  without  indignation,  on  this 
shameful  and  wanton  degradation  of  the  Assembly;  or  to  think, 
without  bitter  sorrow,  that  learned  and  pious  men  should,  for  an 
instant  longer,  have  continued  members  of  a  convention  so  abused 
and  prostituted. 

The  final  abolition  of  the  hierarchy  was  followed  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  Covenant  upon  the  consciences  of  the  clergy,  on  pain 
of  ejection  from  their  benefices.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by 
this  revolution  imposed  an  additional  duty  on  the  Assembly.  It 
was  now  ordained,  that  parishes  should  choose  their  own  minis- 
ters, subject,  however,  to  the  examination  and  approval  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  confirmation  of  Parliament.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  new  function  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  members,  some  of  whom  afterwards  con- 
formed ;  and  among  that  number  was  Bei/nolds. 

When  the  hierarchy  was  laid  in  ruins,  the  nation  was  left  for 
upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  without  any  system  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  government.  At  last  it  was  found  necessary  to 
raise  up  a  substitute  for  the  fabric  which  had  been  demolished. 
The  labour  of  constructing  the  new  edifice  devolved  upon  the 
Assembly.  They  were  ordered  by  Parliament  to  consider  of 
such  a  constitution  as  "  might  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  word." 
The  result  of  their  toil  and  skill  was  the  celebrated  "  Directory 
for  Public  Worship,"  which  was  established  by  an  ordinance  of 
Parliament,  dated  January  3,  l645  ;  not,  however,  till  it  had  been 
first  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  and  had 
received  the  sanction  of  their  approval  and  adoption. 

H'i 
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Ainonix  tlio  clauses  of  tliis  ordinance  is  one  which  shows  that, 
\vhatc\t  1  niav  have  been  their  liatred  of  Romish  doctrines,  the 
ri'loiintrs  i  ()ii>id»r('d  th(^  Romish  practice  of  persecution  much 
too  \eneral)le  to  sutler  innovation.  Ry  this  chaise,  the  use  of  the 
Connnon  Prayer  was  forbidden,  not  only  in  any  church,  chapel, 
or  place  of  public  worship,  but  in  any  private  place  ovjhmili/, 
under  penalty  of  iive  p*)unds  for  the  first  offence,  ten  for  the  se- 
cond, and  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  third:  an  enactment,  for 
which,  as  Mr.  C.  remarks,  there  is  scarcely  any  parallel  to  be 
found,  except  in  the  measures  resorted  to  in  Popish  reigns  for  the 
suppression  of  the  J*>nglish  Rible.  A  severe  penalty  was  also 
enjoined  aijainst  all  who  should  write  or  print  any  thing  against 
the  Directory.  And  these,  observes  Neal,  were  the  fust  fruits  of 
J^esbyterian  Uniformity.  Of  Reynolds's  share  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Directory  itself,  we  have  no  account.  He  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  connnittee  for  composing  the  Preface  to  it,  which 
expresses  a  persuasion,  that  the  reformers,  by  whom  the  discarded 
Liturgy  was  framed,  "  were  they  now  alive,  would  join  with  them" 
in  the  present  work  ! 

.  In  November,  ]645,  a  Committee  of  Accommodation  was 
appointed  by  J'arliameut,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  Inde- 
pendents to  the  Presbyterian  forms  of  church  government  and 
ordination.  Of  this  committee  Reynolds  was  a  member.  Ac- 
commodation appears  to  have  been,  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  "  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command."  The  Presby- 
terian influence  was  not,  indeed,  suflScient  to  effect  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Independents ;  but  it  was  still  powerful  enough  to 
enforce  their  submission.  The  Presbyterian  system  received 
additional  coniirmation  from  this  measure,  and  toleration  was 
denied  to  all  who  dissented  from  it. 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  the  composition  of  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  remained 
still  be  conjpleted;  and  Reynolds  was  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  This  object  was  at  last  accomplished. 
The  Confession  was  presented  to  Parliament,  where  it  was  de- 
bated, and  at  length  passed  by  a  great  majority,  and  ordered  to 
be  published  in  1(J48.  The  Scotch  commissioners,  having  tri- 
umphantly eflected  their  purposes,  retired  to  their  own  country; 
and  the  Assembly  separated  without  any  formal  dissolution. 

In  IG47,  Reynolds  was  among  the  seven  divines  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  prepare  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  blessings 
of  this  new  reformation.  The  success  of  these  missionaries  was 
marvellously  unsatisfactory.  The  Parliament,  therefore,  resolved 
to  try  whether  means  could  not  be  found  more  eflScacious  than 
sermons,  for  bringing  this  refractory  and  benighted  body  to  the 
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desired  uniformity.  An  ordinance  was  accordingly  passed  for  a 
visitation  of  the  University,  to  be  carried  on  by  certain  gentlemen, 
lawyers,  and  divines,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  held  in 
London.  The  Visitors  were  to  enforce  immediate  subscription 
to  the  league  and  covenant,  the  negative  oath,  and  the  whole 
Presbyterian  discipline  and  doctrines,  on  pain  of  ejection  from  all 
collegiate  dignities  and  emoluments. 

Even  this  display  of  vigour  failed  to  produce  any  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  the  University.  Its  mem- 
bers forebore  no  expedient  by  which  they  could  resist  or  em-^ 
barrass  the  proceedings  of  their  reformers ;  who  soon  felt  them- 
selves impelled  to  convince  the  recusants,  that  wherever  the  right 
might  be,  the  power  was  with  the  Parliament  and  its  delegates. 
Dr.  Fell  was  accordingly  ejected  by  violence  from  the  Deanery 
of  Christ-Church,  and  replaced  by  Reynolds;  who  also  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor,*  by  the  appointment  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke;  a  man  whose  patronage  was  itself  little  better  than 
positive  infamy.  The  oath  administered  to  him  on  his  admission 
to  office,  is  remarkable.  It  was  in  substance, — "  You  shall  en- 
gage yourself  to  observe  the  statutes,  liberties,  privileges,  and 
customs,  rightly  established  in  this  University,  in  a  way  subordi- 
nate to  the  authoritij  and  poiver  of  Parliament,  as  far  as  you  are 
thereto  called  by  the  place  and  office,  whereunto  you  are  now 
called  and  admitted." 

It  is  admitted  that  Reynolds  declined,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
•any  share  in  the  violent,  and  almost  brutal  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed. It  appears,  however,  that  he  could  not  avoid  joining  his 
clerical  brethren  in  the  work  of  confiscation  and  expulsion,  of 
which  their  lay-colleagues  contrived  to  leave  to  them  the  execu- 
tion and  the  responsibility.  Of  Reynolds,  Wood  allows,  that  "  he 
was  loth  to  nauseate  his  reputation  by  actions  so  nuich  repugnant 
to  his  profession,  till  baited  with  Cheynell's  execrations  of  his 
detestable  neutrality."  And  a  melancholy  and  humiliating  spec- 
tacle it  is,  to  behold  a  man,  like  him,  of  vast  learning,  of  unfeigned 
piety,  and  of  a  moderate  and  catholic  spirit,  betrayed  by  infirmity 
of  purpose,  and  perhaps  by  some  little  unsteadiness  of  principle, 
into  an  association  with  men,  who,  without  remorse,  were  pulling 
down  or  degrading  the  noblest  institutions  of  their  country. 
$£«,  Tov  ^vvaWatraovTOQ  vpindog  jjpOToTg 
diKaiov  iivipa  roiai  lv(raEfie(TTipois. 

*  The  new  Vice  Chancellor  is  mentioned  in  no  very  respectful  terms  in  a  laughable 
account  of  the  Oxford  Reformation,  written  at  the  time,  in  burlesque  Latin  verse. 
"  Procancellarius  novus  prodit, 
Cui  satis  literarum  ; 
Scd,  id  quod  quisque  probiis  odit. 
Est  Conscientia?  pariim." 
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At  length,  however,  th(>  virtue  of  Reynolils  made  a  stand.  In 
November,  \t)49,  the  En<:;a<:;ement  was  sent  to  Oxford; — an 
oath  imposed  by  Cromwell,  which  bound  the  swearer  to  be  "  true 
and  faithful  to  the  jvoverument  established,  without  King,  or 
House  of  Teers."  It  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  w;hy  so  mo- 
derate a  pledgeof  adherence  to  the  existing  order  of  things  should 
<liscompose  a  digestion,  which  hail  already  undergone  a  course  of 
much  more  severe  trial  and  discipline.  However,  so  it  was ;  and 
Uevnolds  was  not  content  with  expressing  his  disapprobation  of 
this  oath,  but  he  procured  a  petition  against  it,  which  passed  the 
Convocation.  'IMie  Engagement  was,  nevertheless,  tendered  to 
the  Colleges,  but  was  refused  by  Reynolds,  who,  accordingly,  was 
ejected  from  the  Deanery  of  Christ-Church;  and,  in  1(J51,  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen.  One  would  willingly 
hope  that  Baxter  is  mistaken  in  affirming  that,  after  some  time, 
Reynolds  repented  of  his  integrity,  and  offered  to  take  the  En- 
gagement, in  hopes  of  saving  the  deanery. 

On  the  loss  of  this  dignity,  he  returned  to  his  living  of  Bratii- 
ston,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  London,  which  he  held  till  the  Restoration;  continuing  to 
be  regarded,  during  that  interval,  as  "  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Presbyterians." 

In  the  year  1659-GO,  when  the  Presbyterians  had  recovered 
their  intluence,  and  were  employing  it  to  effect  the  restoration  of 
the  King,  Reynolds  aided  their  views  by  his  exertions  in  the  pulpit. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  London  Ministers  who  attended  the  De-* 
putation  to  Breda ;  where  they  presented  to  his  Majesty  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  declared  themselves  friendly  to  moderate 
Episcopacy,  but  claimed  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  in  some  things 
which  they  thought  unlawful.  And  when  the  King  was  restored, 
a  paper  was  accordingly  tendered  to  him,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Reynolds,  Worth,  and  Calamy,  recommending 
a  reduced  Episcopacy,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  and  contending  for  a  revised  Liturgy,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  certain  ceremonies.  This  was  followed  by  the  King's  de- 
claration concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs:  which  was  so  generally 
satisfactory,  that  Reynolds  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  it 
to  accept  the  Bishoprick  of  Norwich.  This  step,  however,  was 
not  taken  till  after  much  consultation  with  Baxter;  and,  if  Wood 
may  be  credited,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  his  wife,  was  a  party  to  his  de- 
liberations on  this  question,  and  laboured  most  dutifully  to  ease 
her  lord  of  his  scruples.  The  counsel  of  Baxter  was,  happily,  of 
the  same  complexion.  He  agreed,  that  a  bishoprick  might  be 
accepted,  without  any  violation  of  the  Covenant,  or  owning  the 
ancient  prelacy.    By  what  process  he  contrived  to  reach  this  con- 
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elusion,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  Covenant  was, 
indisputably,  levelled  against  prelacy,  under  every  possible  modi- 
fication. Besides,  the  same  Episcopacy,  which  was  interred 
during  the  Revolution,  was  dug  up  again,  without  any  change,  on 
the  King's  return.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, how  a  bishoprick  could  then  be  accepted,  without  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  the  ancient  prelacy.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
allege,  that  Reynolds,  although  he  scrupled  not  to  take  the  Cove- 
nant, was  always  known  to  be  a  friend  to  moderate  Episcopacy  : 
for,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  still  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  accepted 
and  retained  the  Bishoprick  of  Norwich,  with  all  the  attributes  of 
the  ancient  prelacy  about  it;  with  its  revenues,  its  powers,  its 
jurisdiction,  its  dignities,  and  its  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords;  in 
short,  with  all  those  appendages  which  rendered  prelacy  an 
abomination  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  moderate  Presbyterians. 
His  greatest  admirers  must,  therefore,  lament  that  he  had  not  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  publicly  to  renounce  the  Covenant,  and 
manfully  to  acknowledge  that  his  former  opinions  and  principles 
were  erroneous.  He  might  thus  have  advanced  to  his  preferment, 
at  least  by  a  straight  and  open,  though  somewhat  abrupt,  path, 
instead  of  creeping  to  it  through  the  obliquities  of  a  casuistry  un- 
worthy of  an  honourable  and  high-minded  man. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  transformation  of  "  the 
glory  of  the  Presbyterians"  into  a  Prelate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  cannot  be  denied  that,  when  the  change  was  once  effected, 
he  bore  the  honours  and  faculties  of  his  new  office  meekly.  At 
the  Savoy  Conference  his  voice  was  raised  in  behalf  of  moderate 
and  conciliatory  measures;  and  the  same  pacific  and  considerate 
temper  appeared  in  the  administration  of  his  see.  The  remainder 
of  his  days  was  passed  by  him  in  his  diocese,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  visits  to  London,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  his  atten/(- 
ance  in  parliament,  on  which  occasions  he  appears  to  l/ave 
preached  several  times  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  b'iifore 
the  King. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  bitterly  from  thfl  effects 
of  those  early  habits  of  sedentary  toil,  which  laid  the  fouikjation 
of  his  eminence.  The  price  he  was  compelled  to  pay  for  iik 
honours  and  distinctions,  was  an  old  age  of  severe  and  Imgering 
pain,  inflicted  by  the  stone  and  gravel;  under  which  he,  at  last, 
sunk  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  expired  at  his  palace  in 
Norwich  on  the  28th  of  July,  \QlQ  :  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  vault  at  the  upper  end  of  his  chapel ;  and  over  them  is  a 
Latin  inscription  of  considerable  length,  which  is  inserted  by  his 
biographer ;  and  which  is  disfigured  by  one  of  those  wretched 
conceits  which,  in  those  days,  found  their  way  into  the  most  serious 
compositions.     It  informs  us,  that  the  nature  of  the  deceased  was 
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exempt  from  ovory  thing  liaish,  except  the  tDitiires  of  the  gravel 
ami  the  .sliaiiiriirv ;  ami  that  those  white  stones,  \vhieh  were  the 
instrmmnts  of  di-ath,  were  to  him  the  symbols  of  life  and  vic- 
tor\ .* 

The  works  of  Bishop  Keynokls  are  now,  perhaps,  less  gene- 
rally known  than  tlu)se  of  several  other  celebrated  divines  of  that 
ai;e.  That  his  writings  were  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  time,  is 
e\ident,  from  the  faet,  that  they  passed  throngh  mnltiplied  edi- 
tions liming  his  life.  In  iGjS  they  were  first  given  to  the  jjnblic 
in  a  collected  form.  A  more  complete  edition  appeared  in  1(376, 
(in  which,  however,  some  pieces  were  still  omitted,)  and  from 
that  time  till  the  present  there  iloes  not  api)ear  to  have  been  any 
demaiul  for  another.  The  edition  now  before  us  is  comprised  in 
six  convenient  octavo  volumes,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

\\c  cordially  rejoice  at  this  republication,  and  at  the  state  of 
taste  anil  feeling  which  has  called  for  it.  The  writings  of  this 
tlivine  are  entitled  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the  theology  of  our 
country.  The  student,  who  attentively  peruses  them,  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  enlarge  his  stores  of  all  the  most  valuable  common 
places  of  divinity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  his  mind  with 
a  vast  varietv  of  original  matter. 

The  theoretical  divmity  of  Reynolds,  like  that  of  most  others 
of  the  Presbyterian  school,  is  most  decidedly  Calvinistic.  His 
intellect,  however,  was  too  powerful,  his  learning  too  various,  and 
his  temper  too  moderate,  to  endure  the  domineering  and  perma- 
nent encroachment  of  that  system  upon  the  regions  of  common 
sense.  Passages,  doubtless,  might  be  produced  from  his  vo- 
lumes, which,  separately  considered,  might  entitle  the  Predesti- 
narians  to  claim  him  for  one  of  their  most  uncompromising  cham- 
pions. The  general  tenour  of  his  instruction  and  exhortation  is, 
nevertheless,  such  as  may  very  safely  be  adopted  by  the  best  regu- 
lated understandings. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Predestinarian  doctrine  is  a  drug,  which, 
by  the  application  of  the  logical  drenching-horn,  a  man  may,  per- 
haps, be  compelled  to  swallow.  But,  when  swallowed,  few 
healthy  stomachs  will  be  able  to  retain  it  long,  without  the  com- 
bination of  some  better  ingredients,  which  may  correct  and  almost 
neutralize  its  pernicious  qualities.  It  lias  been  most  acutely  and 
justly  observed,'!"  that 

"  veiy  many  sermons  preached  by  them  (the  Calvinists),  though  the 
face  ot  their  doctrine  be  set  against  one  or  other  of  those  (the  Arminian) 

*  Cui  iiiiii!  incrat  duri  aiit  acerbi, 

Pi-?pter  calculi,  stranguria?qiie  cruciatus, 

Quos  Christiana  adeo,  atque  iiivicta,  tiilit  lidc  et  patientia, 

t  Ut  albi  lapilli,  licet  mortis  instruiiieiitu. 

Tessera  forent  vifa3  ct  victoria?. 

t  See  Goodwin's  Banner  of  Justification  Displayed,  puhlislicd  in  1659. 
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opinionSj  yet,  in  their  use  and  application,  reconcile  themselves  unto 
them.  And  as  the  Roman  Orator  observed,  that  the  force  of  justice  is 
so  great,  that  even  thieves  and  robbers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  who  live 
by  injustice  and  rapine,  yet  cannot  live  upon  their  trade  without  some 
practice  of  it  among  themselves ;  in  like  manner  the  necessity  and 
power  of  those  tenets  and  doctrines,  nick-named  Arminian,  is  so  great, 
for  the  accommodating  and  promoting  the  affairs  of  Christianity,  that  even 
they,  who  get  a  good  part  of  their  subsistence  by  declaiming  against 
them,  yet  cannot  carry  on  their  work  without  employing  and  asserting 
them  very  frequently.  The  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Remonstrant 
faith  are  some  of  the  choicest  implements  wherewith  they  work  upon 
their  art." 

In  other  words,  there  is  honour  among  thieves,  and  Anninian- 
ism  among  Calvinists  !  And  this  latter  maxim  is  amply  verified  in 
the  works  of  Reynolds. 

His  Calvinism  is  chiefly  discernible  in  the  severity  of  his  views 
respecting  original  sin,  and  the  extent  of  human  depravity.  With 
regard  to  original  sin,  he  goes  to  the  full  extent  of  maintaining  that 
"  the  pollution  which  we  derive  from  Adam  is  not  only  the  lan- 
guor of  nature,  the  condition  and  calamity  of  mankind,  the  womb, 
seed,  fomenter  and  formative  virtue  of  other  sins,  but  is  itself, 
truly  and  properly,  sin."  And  in  support  of  this  notion,  he  con- 
tends that  "  it  is  not  the  being  voluntary  or  involuntary  that  doth 
make  a  tiling  sinful  or  not  sinful,  but  being  opposite  to  the  rule 
which  requires  complete  strength  to  serve  God  withal."  Yet  he 
asserts  that  "  sin  is  sua  modo  voluntary  too,  because  brought  in 
by  that  will  which  was  originally  ours  ....  that  Adam's  will  was 
the  will  of  all  mankind;  and  therefore  this  sin,  being  voluntary  in 
him,  and  hereditary  unto  us,  is  esteemed,  in  some  sort,  voluntary 
unto  us  too." — vol.  i.  p.  185. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  this  or  any  other  of  tiie  author's  opinions.  We 
cannot,  however,  forbear  to  remark,  that  this,  like  many  other 
subjects  of  controversy,  seems,  after  all,  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  relative  to  the  signification  of  words.  That  we  come 
into  the  world  in  a  condition  which  is  the  object  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure, every  sober  and  humble  Christian  is  ready  to  confess. 
He  has  a  monitor  within,  which  informs  him  that,  whenever  his 
desires  are  inordinate,  he  is  in  a  state  morally  displeasing  to  God, 
that  is,  in  a  state  of  sin;  and  as  his  passions  have  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  excess  and  disorder,  they  may  justly  be  said  to  "  have 
the  nature  of  sin."  And  yet  we  conceive  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  human  being  to  feel  precisely  the  same  sort  of  re- 
morse for  this  native  imperfection  of  his  moral  powers,  that  he 
does  for  any  actual  transgression  of  the  law  of  God.  A  man,  for 
instance,  may  be  conscious  of  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  vin- 
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dirtivr  :mH  angiv  emotions;  and  this  consciousness  will  probably 
bo  atteiuicii  with  a  deep  sense  of  demerit.  Unless  his  character 
be  otherwise  fearfully  depraved,  he  will  never  be  able  to  pacify  or 
suppress  this  feeling  Of  ill-desert  by  the  retiection  that  he  brought 
the  propensity  into  the  world  with  him;  that  consequently  he  can 
be  no  more  answerable  for  it  than  he  is  answerable  for  his  phy- 
sical structure  or  complexion ;  and  that  a  defect  with  which  he 
was  created,  never  can,  of  itself,  render  him  an  object  of  his 
Creator's  displeasure.  No  one,  with  a  niind  tolerably  well  regu- 
lated, ever  surrenders  himself  to  the  perilous  delusion  of  this  train 
of  argument.  That  man  should  be  in  a  state  of  moral  liability  for 
hereditary  moral  defects,  may  be  a  paradox  which  defies  his  in- 
tellectual powers.  It  is  a  paradox,  however,  in  which  his  own 
moral  feeling  and  capacity,  together  with  the  express  declarations 
of  Scripture,  must  compel  him  to  acquiesce.  He  will,  therefore, 
humbly  and  unfeignedly  confess  himself,  on  this  account,  to  be  a 
sinner  from  his  mother's  womb.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  sorrow  for  this  inherent  and  hereditary  failing  will  be  of 
a  very  dift'erent  complexion  from  that,  which  is  excited  by  any 
actual  eruption  of  his  ill-governed  passions. 

But  here  arises  the  question,  whether  the  word  sin  be,  with 
precisely  the  same  degree  of  strict  propriety,  applicable  to  the 
"  fault  and  corruption  of  nature,"  and  to  the  wilful  or  habitual 
transgressions  which  it  is  constantly  producing.  And,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  very  safely  allowed  that  it  is  not.  It  may,  indeed,  be  pre- 
dicated, both  of  the  native  infection,  and  of  the  positive  and 
actual  departure  from  right,  that  they  are  sinful.  They  are,  each 
of  them,  adverse  to  the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  properly  designated  by  one  common  term.  Still  it 
may  be  true  that  there  is  a  partial  diversion  of  the  word  from  its 
proper  import,  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  moral  imperfection 
of  our  nature.  The  ambiguity,  however,  which  may  arise  from 
this  modified  use  of  the  word,  is  too  slight  to  be  dangerous  to  a 
candid  heart  and  a  clear  head;  and  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  in- 
dicated, and  guarded  against,  by  the  use  of  the  epithets  original  and 
actual.  The  consciousness  of  original  depravity  must  inspire  the 
deepest  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  self-distrust,  and  must  utterly  de- 
stroy all  claim  of  desert,  nay,  all  pretensions  to  innocence,  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Such  depravity  has,  therefore,  the  properties  of  sin 
in  a  measure  amply  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  name.  But  yet, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  accompanied  with  exactly  the  same 
feeling  of  self-reproach,  and  self-accusation,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  vividly  excited  by  actual  breaches  of  rectitude,  and  which 
seems  to  give  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  impress  and  cha- 
racter of  sinfulness. 
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As  for  the  position,  that  the  sin  which  was  voluntary  in  Adam, 
must  by  imputation  be  voluntary  in  us,  who  are  identified  with 
him,  it  is  one  which  may,  perhaps,  silence  an  inquirer,  but  never, 
surely,  can  satisfy  or  convince  him.  That  Adam  has  transmitted 
to  us  a  sinful  nature,  we  can  easily  believe,  because  we  constantly 
suffer  from  its  effects.  But  who  can  ever  be  made  to  comprehend 
that  our  natural  propensity  to  evil  is  voluntary,  in  a  sense  at  all 
similar  to  that,  in  which  the  actual  violation  of  God's  command- 
ment by  Adam  is  said  to  be  voluntary?  Who  can  ever  be  brought 
to  regard  himself  as  a  sinner,  by  the  aid  of  something  which  very 
much  resembles  a  legal  fiction — a  sort  of  technical  and  imaginary 
relation  back  to  that  exercise  of  will,  which  made  the  first  man  a 
transgressor?  Is  it  not  much  wiser  and  much  safer  to  consult  our 
own  internal  sense  and  consciousness,  as  enlightened  by  the  gene- 
ral tenour  of  God's  word,  than  to  resort  to  illustrations  derived 
from  human  contrivances  and  artifices  of  speech? 

That  infants  should  be  liable  to  a  curse  in  consequence  of  the 
corruption  of  their  nature,  and  this  too  before  they  are  conscious 
of  that  corruption,  or  capable  of  moral  agency,  is,  indeed,  a  mys- 
tery, to  the  explanation  of  which  human  sagacity  is  utterly  un- 
equal. But,  happily,  we  are  relieved  from  all  necessity  of 
attempting  to  explain  it.  The  same  Revelation  which  announces 
the  evil,  provides  the  remedy.  No  sooner  was  the  poison  infused, 
than  the  antidote  was  mercifully  prepared  for  its  correction. 
Original  sin,  considered  as  a  curse,  is  abolished  by  the  economy 
of  redemption.  The  condemnation  which  it  is  said  to  merit,  is 
reversed,  at  least  in  favour  of  those  who  are  brought  to  Christ, 
and,  perhaps,  still  more  extensively.  Its  power  of  molesting  and 
endangering  mankind,  by  betraying  them  into  actual  transgression, 
it  still  unhappily  retains.  But  it  has  lost  its  original  power  of 
bringing  down  certain  perdition  upon  us ;  and  by  this  merciful 
change  we  are  translated,  virtually,  from  a  state  of  despair,  into  a 
state  of  probation ;  and  the  more  steadily  this  condition  is  kept  in 
view  by  divines,  the  more  sound  and  salutary  are  their  speculations 
likely  to  prove. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  man's  natural  depravity,  Reynolds's 
horror  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  drives  him  to  the  adoption  of  the 
most  austere  opinions.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  maintaining  that 
our  principles  are  vitiated,  and  our  faculties  out  of  joint.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  of  mankind,  that 

"  in  their  whole  frame  there  is  an  universal  inaptitude  and  indisposition 
for  any  good,  and  as  large  a  forwardness  to  all  evil  .  .  .  that  they  are  in 
the  womb  as  cockatrice  eggs,  and  in  conception  a  seed  of  vipers,  more 
odious  in  the  pure  eyes  of  God  than  toads  and  serpents  are  in  ours." — 
vol.  i,  p.  191. 
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He  observes,  that  uhcie  there  is  avoju,/a  (or  transgression  of  tlic 
law)  there  is  sin  ;  but  that  in  original  sin  there  is  viore,  for  there  is 
ctiTtvoulu,  rebt-llion  and  antipathy  against  tlie  wliolc  law, — (vol.  i. 
1).  lS(i.)  lie  eontiMuls  thai  the  best  works  of  the  natuial  man  are 
a/io<j:fl/u'r  (d)omin(ihle  in  the  sight  of  God, — (vol.  i.  p.  223.) 
These  statein<uits  will  prepare  ns  for  another  of  the  same  coni- 
pUxion,  in  whieh  the  least  possible  sin  is  represented  as  having  a 
fatal  and  ruinous  eflieaey,  which  ean  hardly  be  thought  of  without 
consternation. 

"  In  the  least  sin  that  can  be  named,  there  is  so  much  life  and  venom, 
ns  not  all  the  concurrent  strength  of  those  millions  of  angels,  one  of 
whom  was  in  one  night  able  to  slay  so  many  thousand  men,  had  been 
able  to  remove.  More  violence  and  injustice  against  God  in  a  wandering 
thought,  in  an  idle  word,  in  an  impertinent  and  unprofitable  action,  than 
the  wortii  of  the  whole  creation,  though  all  heaven  were  turned  into  one 
sun,  and  all  tlic  earth  into  one  paradise,  were  able  to  expiate  .  .  .  and  it 
one  small  sin  be  so  full  of  life,  as  not  all  the  strength,  nor  all  the  deaths 
or  annihilations  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven  could  have  expiated,  how  shall 
I  stand  before  an  army  of  sins  ?" — pp.  203,  204. 

Without  presuming  to  limit  the  measure  of  guilt  belonging  to 
our  slightest  transgressions,  we  may  safely  venture  to  afKrni,  that 
no  salutary  etFect  is  ever  likely  to  result  from  statements  and  cal- 
culations so  extravagant  as  this.  They  are  much  more  iitted  to 
excite  incredulous  hatred  than  pious  apprehension.  At  all  events, 
they  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  widely  different  from  that  which 
pervades  the  Scripture.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  for  instance,  tells 
us  in  general  terms,  that  for  every  idle  word  we  utter,  we  shall  be 
called  on  to  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment.  But  here  he 
stops,  and  his  declaration  leaves  behind  it  a  wholesome  impression 
as  to  the  dangers  of  an  ill-governed  tongue.  Our  author  is  car- 
ried by  his  zeal  far  beyond  his  Divine  Master.  He  most  inju- 
diciously brings  the  demerit  of  a  single  loose  or  thoughtless  ex- 
pression, into  comparison  with  the  whole  power  and  opulence  of 
the  universe ;  and  pronounces  that  the  guilt  of  the  idle  word  far 
outweighs  the  worth  and  virtue  of  all  created  things!  Such,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  the  serene  and  temperate  aspect  of  Uncreated 
\\  isdom  :  such,  on  the  other,  the  unnatural  violence  and  distortion 
of  mere  human  faculties,  when  straining  after  objects  beyond  their 


g'" 


asp. 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  who  could  maintain  the  entire 
depravity  of  man,  would  also  contend  that  all  men  are  equally  de- 
praved; for,  of  the  corruption  which  is  total,  there  can  of  course 
be  no  gradations.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Reynolds  ven- 
tures fearlessly  to  this  extremity. 

"  As  face  answcreth  unto  face  in  water,  renders  the  same  shape^ 
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colour,  lineaments,  proportion ;  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.*  Every 
man  may,  in  other  man's  heart,  see  the  complete  image,  deformities,  un- 
cleanness  of  his  own.  Suppose  we  two  acorns,  of  most  exact  and  geo- 
metrical equality  of  seminal  virtue,  planted  in  two  several  places,  of  as 
exact  and  uniform  a  temper  of  earth :  needs  must  they  both  grow  into 
trees  of  equal  strength  and  tallness,  unless  the  benignity  and  influences 
of  heaven  do  come  differently  upon  them.  Our  case  is  the  same.  We 
are  all  naturally  cast  into  one  mould  ;  all  equally  partake  the  self-same 
degrees  and  proportions  of  original  lusts  5  our  hearts  equally  by  nature 
fruitful  in  evil." — vol.  i.  p.  135. 

We  have  here  an  assertion  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  sup- 
port by  proof,  and  which  all  observation  and  experience  seem  to 
contradict.     Nothing,  probably,  but  the  infatuation  of  an  hypo- 
thesis could  ever  have  suggested  the  notion  of  a  perfect  original 
equality  in  the  moral  strength  or  weakness  of  different  men.    All 
the  phenomena  are  against  it.    All  analogy  is  against  it.    No  two 
human  beings,  probably,  ever  were  born  with  an  entire  similarity 
either  of  physical  or  mental  quality ;  and   it  is   scarcely  credible 
that  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  should  be  found  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  character  of  our  species.     It  may,  indeed,  be  predi- 
cated, with  equal  safety,  of  all  men,  that  they  are  corrupt  and  de- 
praved ;  but  this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  moral  disorder  has,  in 
all  men,  precisely  the  same  type,  or  the  same  degree  of  intensity. 
In  every  human  being   the  malignity  of  the  distemper  must  be 
fatal,  unless  the  mercy  of  heaven  should  interpose  to  arrest  and 
counteract  it;  but  yet  it  may  be  true,  that  divine  grace  itself  has, 
in  different  persons,  different  obstacles  to  encounter.     The  dege- 
neracy may  be  universal,  and  yet  individual  peculiarities  may  ren- 
der an  endless  variety  of  operation  requisite  for  the  process  of 
recovery.     It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  Reynolds's  practical 
application  and  use  of  this  doctrine  is  altogether  unexceptionable. 
The  consideration  of  our  entire  corruption  is  produced  by  him, 
both  as  a  constant  excitement  to  jealousy  and  vigilance,  and  as  an 
overpowering  inducement  to  reliance   on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Saviour.     And  the  sum  of  the  whole  is,   that  "  it  is  our  duty  to 
fight  with  sin,  and   Christ's  office  and  promise  to  subdue  it;  that 
we  must  perform  that  which  he  requireth  of   us,  and  trust  him 
with  that  which  he  promiseth  unto  us." — vol.  i.  p.  193. 

Among  the  atrocious  absurdities  notoriously  maintained  by  the 
fanatical  Calvinists  of  that  time,  was  the  maxim,  that  all  things 
belong  of  right  to  the  elect;  and  who  the  elect  were,  was  with 
them  a  matter  beyond  all  controversy !  And  this  principle  was 
often  carried  into  effect  by  them  with  such  hearty  good-will,  and 

*  Prov.  xxvii.  19. 
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siidi  iinllmltrd  fnitli,  that,  like  tlir  Anabaptists  described  by 
Ht)oker,* 

"  tlit'V  i;rcu'  lit  tlic  last  to  think  they  couhl  not  offer  unto  God  more  ac- 
ccptahle  sacrifice,  than  by  turning  their  adversaries  clean  out  of  house  and 
home,  and  by  enriching  themselves  with  all  kind  of  spoil  and  pillage. 
Which  thing  heing  laid  to  their  charge,  they  had  in  readiness  their  an- 
swer, that  now  the  time  was  come  when,  according  to  our  Saviour's  pro- 
raise,  the  meek  ones  must  inherit  the  earth ;  and  that  their  title  hereunto 
was  the  same  which  the  righteous  Israelites  had  unto  the  goods  of  the 
wicked  Egyptians." 

This  was  a  notion  much  too  extravagant  and  pernicious  to  be 
j>atronized  by  the  moderate  spirit  of  Reynolds.  He  accordingly, 
ill  his  treatise  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Creature,  maintains  that  it 
would  be  clearly  sinful  in  the  saints  to  usurp  another  man's 
goods,  upon  the  presumption  that  Christ  is  theirs,  and  with  him 
all  things.  The  position,  however,  that  the  elect  are  invested,  by 
a  sort  of  especial  title,  with  a  dominion  over  all  the  riches  of  the 
creation,  was  one  which  his  principles  would  not  permit  him  alto- 
gether to  abandon;  and  there  is  something  remarkably  curious 
and  amusing  in  the  ingenuity  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
labours  to  render  the  maxim  innoxious.     He  observes  that 

"  though  the  faithful  have  not,  in  the  right  of  their  inheritance,  any  mo- 
nopoly or  engrossment  of  the  creatures  to  themselves,  yet  still  they  have, 
and  shall  have,  the  service  of  them  all.  That  is  thus  :  if  it  were  possible 
for  any  member  of  Christ  to  stand  absolutely  in  need  of  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  the  whole  creation,  all  the  creatures  in  the  world  should  surely 
wait  upon  him,  and  be  appropriated  unto  him.  The  moon  should  stand 
still ;  the  sun  go  back ;  the  lions  should  stop  their  mouths  j  the  fire 
should  give  over  burning  ;  the  ravens  should  bring  him  meat ;  the  Hea- 
vens should  rain  down  bread  j  the  rocks  should  gush  out  with  water ; 
all  the  creatures  should  muster  up  themselves  to  defend  the  body  of 
Christ.  But  though  no  such  absolute  necessity  shall  ever  be,  yet  ordi- 
narily we  must  learn  to  believe,  that  those  things  which  God  allows  us 
are  best  suitable  to  our  particular  estate,  God  knowing  us  better  thaa  we 
do  ourselves  :  that  as  less  would  haply  make  us  repine,  so  more  would 
make  us  full,  and  lift  up  our  hearts  against  God,  and  set  them  on  the 
world  ;  so  that  all  is  ours,  not  absolutely,  but  subordinately,  serviceably, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  our  condition,  to  the  proportion  of  our  faith, 
and  furtherance  of  our  salvation." — vol.  i.  pp,  24,  25. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  above  passage  which  remind  us  of 
the  magnificent  conclusion  of  Hooker's  Sermon  on  the  Certainty 
and  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  Elect.  It  is,  however,  neither  so 
splendid  nor  so  innocuous.  Surely  Reynolds  must  have  per- 
ceived that  the  saints  would  soon  find  it  very  possible  for  them  to 

*  Preface,  p.  186. 
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stand  in  need  of  the  wealtli  and  services  of  the  creation.  They 
would  as  certainly  find  that  the  creatures  of  the  world  would  not 
always  be  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  their  exigencies.  The  con- 
clusion would,  then,  inevitably  be,  that  they  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  their  own  high  privileges,  as  the  chosen  of  God,  if  they 
did  not  help  themselves  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  bounties. 
Such  are  the  natural  and  most  destructive  consequences  of  hold- 
ing any  compromise  with  dangerous  and  extravagant  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture ! 

In  examining  the  compositions  of  this  author,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  forcibly  struck  by  his  display  of  a  searching  and  penetrating 
force  of  intellect,  which  enables  him  to  enter  into  the  very  heart 
of  his  subject,  and  to  explore  all  its  depths  and  recesses.  He  has 
a  power  of  analysis  which  is  constantly  at  work  to  separate  every- 
thing into  its  component  parts,  and  exhibits  to  our  view  its  ele- 
mentary, and  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  its  corpuscular 
structure.  His  demonstration  (to  use  an  anatomical  phrase)  is  so 
minute,  that  it  displays  not  only  every  muscle,  but  almost  every 
nerve  and  fibre.  He  has  the  faculty  of  injecting  his  mind,  as  it 
were,  so  completely  into  his  subject,  as  to  make  its  subtlest  rami- 
fication clearly  and  distinctly  visible.  The  effect  of  this  peculiar 
talent  is  not  always  favourable  to  grandeur  or  elevation.  Analysis 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  perplex  and  embarrass 
rather  than  elucidate.  It  may  call  upon  the  reader  for  a  micro- 
scopic exercise  of  his  powers,  which,  after  a  time,  is  apt  to  fatigue 
and  bewilder;  while  it  withholds  the  gratification  to  be  derived 
from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  object  in  all  its  majesty  and 
proportion.  It  is  further  attended  with  this  inconvenient  effect, 
namely,  that  it  is  apt  to  betray  the  author  into  an  habitual  search 
after  meanings  and  principles  which  never  were  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers ;  and,  further,  that  it  causes  the  reader 
to  bow  down,  like  Issachar,  beneath  two  burdens;  the  burden  of 
a  vast  and  unmanageable  collection  of  thoughts;  and  the  load  of 
an  oppressive  apprehension,  that,  after  all,  he  may  be  following 
the  devices  of  man,  instead  of  the  dictates  of  inspiration. 

In  all  departments  of  theology,  his  resources  are  certainly  pro- 
digious; and  in  nothing,  perhaps,  is  his  affluence  more  astonish- 
ing, than  in  his  power  of  illustration.     His  wealth  is  sometimes, 

"  ••  I'l'  T" 

however,  poured  out  with  an  nijudicious  prodigality.  It  is,  oc- 
casionally, exhibited  in  a  manner  which  withdraws  the  attention 
from  the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  Truth,  to  fix  it  on  the  volubility 
and  accomplishment  of  her  hierophant. 

An  instance  of  this  unseasonable  profusion  may  be  found  in 
vol.  i.  p.  264,  where  liis  object  is  to  illustrate  the  hidden  and  in- 
visible power  of  sin. 
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"  The  second  (lucstion  is,  whether  privy  and  secret  sins  whicli  never 
break  forth  into  light,  may  reign?  To  which  1  answer,  that  ot'  all  other 
jsins,  th()>c  which  are  secret  have  the  chietest  rule;  such  as  are  privy 
pride,  liypocrisy,  self- justification,  rebellion,  malicious  projects  against 
till-  \\i)u\  and  worship  of  God,  &ic.  The  prophet  compares  wicked 
luen's  hearts  to  an  oven.  As  an  oven  is  hottest  when  it  is  stopped,  that 
no  blast  may  break  forth;  so  the  heart  is  oftentimes  most  sinful  when 
most  reserved.  It  was  a  great  part  of  the  pride  and  state  of  the  Persian 
kiui^s,  that  they  were  seldom  seen  by  their  subjects  in  public ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  China,  at  this  day,  is  very  vast  and  potent,  though  it  com- 
municate but  little  with  other  people:  so  those  '  lodging  thoughts,'  as 
the  prophet  calls  them,  which  lie  stifled  within,  may  be  most  powerful 
M-hen  they  are  least  discovered.  First,  because  they  are  ever  in  the 
throne  (for  the  heart  is  the  throne  of  sin) ;  and  everything  hath  most  of 
itself,  and  is  least  mixed  and  altered  where  it  first  riseth.  Secondly,  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  heart,  as  a  stone  in  the  centre  freest  from  opposi- 
tion and  disturbance, — which,  breaking  forth  into  act,  they  might  be 
likely  to  meet  withal.  And  this  may  be  one  of  the  depths  and  projects 
of  Satan  against  the  soul  of  man,  to  let  him  live  in  some  fair  and  plau- 
sible conformity  for  the  outward  conversation ;  that  so  his  rule  in  the 
heart  may  be  the  more  quiet  both  from  clamours  of  conscience,  and  from 
cure  of  the  A\'ord. 

"  The  third  question  is,  whether  sins  of  ignorance  may  be  reigning 
sins?  To  which  1  answer,  that  it  is  not  man's  knowledge  of  a  king 
which  makes  him  a  king,  but  his  own  power.  Saul  was  a  king,  when 
the  witch  knew  not  of  it.  For  as  those  multitudes  of  imperceptible  stars 
in  the  milky  way  do  all  contribute  to  that  general  confused  light  which 
we  there  see,  so  the  undiscerned  power  of  unknown  sins  doth  add  much 
to  the  great  kingdom  which  sin  hath  in  the  hearts  of  men.  A  letter, 
written  in  an  unknown  language,  or  in  dark  and  invisible  characters,  is 
yet  as  truly  a  letter  as  that  which  is  most  intelligible  and  distinct ;  so 
though  men  make  a  shift  to  fill  their  consciences  with  dark  and  illegible 
sins, — yet  there  they  are  as  truly  as  if  they  were  written  in  capital  cha- 
racters." 

We  are  afraid  that  most  readers  of  this  passage  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  it  with  much  more  admiration  of  the  Author's  in- 
genuity, than  dread  for  the  machinations  and  devices  of  their  in- 
visible foes! 

Again :  in  one  of  his  Sermons  on  Hosea  xiv.  he  is  desirous 
of  impressing  the  truth,  that  all  earthly  helps  are  worse  than 
useless,  asfainst  the  an2:er  of  the  Almishtv.  If  lie  fails  of  his  ob- 
ject,  it  is  not  for  want  of  similitudes. 

"  The  grace  and  favour  of  God  is  'life,'  'better  than  life:'  and  there- 
fore must  needs  be  the  most  sovereign  antidote  to  preserve,  and  to  bear 
up  the  soul  above  all  other  discomforts ;  whereas  if  he  be  angry,  no  other 
helps  are  able  to  relieve  us.  Brass  and  iron  can  fence  me  against  a 
bullet,  or  against  a  sword :  but  if  I  were  to  be  cast  into  a  furnace  of 
fire,  it  would  help  to  torment  me ;  if  into  a  pit  of  water^  it  would  help 
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to  sink  me.  Now  our  God  is  a  '  consuming  fire,'  and  his  breath  a 
*  stream  of  brimstone.'  Human  plaisters  can  never  cure  the  wounds 
which  God  makes :  where  he  is  the  smiter,  he  must  be  the  healer  too. 
AH  the  candles  in  a  country  are  not  able  to  make  day  there,  till  the 
sun  come;  and  all  the  contents  of  the  world  are  not  able  to  make  com- 
fort to  the  soul,  till  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise,  '  with  healing  in  his 
wings.'  In  a  mine,  if  a  damp  come,  it  is  in  vain  to  trust  to  your  lights; 
they  will  burn  blue,  and  dim,  and  at  last  vanish:  you  must  make  haste 
to  be  drawn  upward,  if  you  will  be  safe.  When  God  sharpeneth  an 
affliction  with  his  displeasure,  it  is  vain  to  trust  to  worldly  succours; 
your  desires  and  affections  must  be  on  '  things  above,'  if  you  will  be  re- 
lieved. There  is  no  remedy,  no  refuge  from  God's  anger,  but  to  God's 
grace.  Blood-letting  is  a  cure  of  bleeding,  and  a  burn  a  cure  against  a 
burn  ;  and  running  unto  God  is  the  way  to  escape  him  ;  as  to  close 
and  get  in  with  him  that  would  strike  you,  doth  avoid  the  blow.  In  a 
tempest  at  sea,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  strike  to  the  shore;  the  safest 
way  is  to  have  sea-room,  and  to  keep  in  the  main  still: — there  is  no 
landing  against  any  tempest  of  God's  judgments  at  any  shore  of  worldly 
or  carnal  policies,  but  the  way  is  to  keep  with  him  still :  if  he  be  with 
us  in  the  ship,  the  winds  and  the  sea  will  at  last  be  rebuked." — vol.  iii. 
p.  212. 

Who  would  ever  have  even  thought  it  possible  to  bring  together 
such  a  variety  of  images,  from  such  remote  regions  of  nature  and 
of  art,  in  the  compass  of  one  short  page?  Here  we  have,  brass 
and  iron;  tire  and  water;  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  mine;  candles  and  lanterns;  cataplasms  and  phlebotomy; 
and,  lastly,  the  craft  and  mystery  of  navigation;  all  called  in  to 
illustrate  the  insufficiency  of  human  resources,  when  the  Deity 
arrays  himself  against  us !  And  every  one  must,  surely,  perceive 
that  the  subject  is  degraded,  rather  than  honoured,  by  the  attend- 
ance of  this  most  whimsical  and  motlev  assemblage. 

Once  more;  speaking  of  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted  conscience, 
he  observes, 

"  These  sorrows  are  many  times  preparations  for  more  joy,  as  the  sor- 
row of  a  travailing  woman.  Black  roots  bear  beautiful  flowers.  The 
whale  that  swallowed  Jonah,  carried  hira  to  the  shore.  Dark  colours 
make  way  for  an  overlaying  of  gold.  The  more  a  stone  is  wounded  by 
the  hand  of  an  engraver,  the  more  beauty  is  superinduced  upon  it.* 
Many  times,  where  the  Lord  intends  most  comfort,  he  doth  usher  it  in 
with  more  sorrow;  as  the  angel  first  lamed  Jacob,  and  then  blessed 
him." — vol.  iv,  p.  404, 

*  Recent  discoveries  Iiave  shown  tliis  to  be  true  in  a  sense  not  here  contemplated 
by  Reynolds.  If  parallel  lines  or  grooves  be  cut  upon  steel,  with  a  delicate  engine,  at 
the  distance  of,  from  the  2,000th  to  the  10,000th  of  an  inch,  a  variety  of  colours  is  re- 
flected, and  a  play  of  tints  produced,  which  in  a  strong  light,  resemble  those  of  the 
diamond.  The  same  effect  would,  probably,  follow  from  a  similar  process  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  smooth  and  hard  stone.  Possibly  the  diamond  itself,  if  its  surface  could  be 
exan  ij^^d,  would  be  found  to  be  thus  grooved. 
NO.  VII, — JULY,  1828.  I 
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I'hc  k>lli>\\iii':,  however,  is  an  instance  of  the  power  of  illus- 
Iratioii  jucliiiously  antl  most  eU'ectively  applied: 

"  'J'lic  uses  of  the  law  arc  several,  according  to  the  divers  considera- 
tions of  it.  Tor  we  may  consider  it  citlicr  per  sc,  in  itself,  according  to 
the  primary  intention  thereof,  in  its  being  and  new  publication;  or,  per 
aicKhiis,  according  to  the  secondary  and  inferior  effects  thereof.  By 
accident  or  secondarily,  the  law  doth  exasperate  lust,  by  reason  of  the 
venomous  and  malicious  quality  which  is  in  sin.  And  this  the  law  doth, 
not  by  ingencrating,  or  implanting,  lust  in  the  heart;  but  by  exciting, 
calling  out,  and  occasioning  that  which  was  there  before:  as  a  chain 
doth  not  beget  any  fury  in  a  wolf;  nor  a  bridge  infuse  any  strength 
into  the  water ;  nor  the  presence  of  an  enemy  instil,  or  create,  de 
novo,  any  malice  in  a  man  ;  but  only  occasionally  reduce  into  act, 
and  call  i'orth  that  rage,  which  was  habitually  there  before."* — vol.  i. 
p.  345. 

His  passion  for  novelty  of  allusion  often  betrayed  Reynolds, 
as  it  did  nianv  other  writers  of  that  age,  into  thoughts  which  were 
unnatural,  and  sometimes  low  and  sordid.  Of  forced  and  violent 
conceits  we  have  an  instance  in  his  exposition  of  Psalm  CX. 
In  speaking  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Redeemer  suffered, 
he  resorts  to  the  following  strange  and  confused  similitude : 

"  As  there  fell  a  mighty  and  tempestuous  wind  on  the  Red  Sea, 
whereby  the  passage  was  opened  for  Israel  to  go  out  of  Egypt  into 
Canaan  ;  so  Christ  was  to  be  torn  and  divided  by  his  sufferings,  that  so 
there  might  be  a  passage  for  us  to  God,  through  the  sea  of  wrath,  which 
was  between  our  Egypt  and  our  Canaan,  our  sin  and  our  salvation." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  anxiety  for  uncommon  illustration, 
is  most  ambitiously  indulged  in  his  earliest  performances.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  "  Meditations  on  the  Sacrament"  as 
an  achievement  peifectly  marvellous  for  an  ungraduated  man. 
It  displays  an  extent  and  variety  of  erudition,  for  which  it  would 
probably  be  vain  to  search  in  the  exercises  of  any  modern  student 
ot  theology.  It  has,  however,  many  thoughts  which  are  hunted 
tlown  till  they  lose  all  their  dignity  and  propriety.  A  single  ex- 
ample may  be  sufficient.  Among  the  reasons  for  our  eating  and 
drinking  the  Sacrament,  he  reckons  it  to  be  one,  that  we  have, 
thus,  intimated  to  us,  the  conformity  of  the  faithfid  unto  Christ. 
Now  this  is  a  notion  which,  obviously,  must  cease  to  be  impres- 
sive, the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  general.  Reynolds,  however,  is 
resolved  that  the  reader  shall  examine  it,  till  it  begins  to  appear 
mean,  and  almost  disgusting.     He  observes,  that, 

"  in  the  appetite  for  food  there  is  ever  found  a  proportion  between  na- 
ture and  its  nourishment :  that  whatsoever  hath  repugnant  qualities  unto 

*  'O  yifxot  ovK  iicwtrtv,  aXK'  iiu^i  rhv  a.y.a^rUv,~Clem.  Alex,  Strom,  lib.  vii. 
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nature,  she  is  always  impatient  of  it,  and  is  never  quieted,  until,  one 
way  or  other,  she  disburden  herself.  And  thus  it  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
betwixt  Christ  and  the  faithful.  .  .  .  All  other  things  in  the  world  are 
very  unsuitable  to  the  desires  of  faith,  nor  are  able  to  satiate  a  soul 
which  hath  tasted  Christ;  because  we  find  in  them  something  of  a  dif- 
ferent, yea  repugnant  nature,  to  that  precious  faith  by  him  infused.  No 
man,  having  tasted  old  wine,  desireth  new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better; 
and,  therefore,  howsoever  the  wicli.ed  may  drink  iniquity  like  water,  and 
roll  it  under  their  tongue  as  a  sweet  thing,  yet  the  children  of  God,  who 
have  been  sensible  of  that  venomous  quality  which  lurketh  in  it,  and 
have  tasted  of  that  bread  which  cometh  down  from  Heaven,  never  thirst 
any  more  after  the  deceitful  pleasures,  the  stolen  waters  of  sin ;  but  no 
sooner  have  they  unadvisedly  tasted  of  it,  but  presently  they  feel  a  war 
in  their  bowels,  a  struggling  and  rebellion  between  the  faith  by  which 
they  Vive,  and  that  poison  which  would  smother  and  extinguish  it ;  which, 
by  the  efficacy  of  that  faith  whereby  we  overcome  the  world,  is  cast  out 
and  vomited  up  in  humble  confession ;  and  so  the  faithful  regain  their  fel- 
lowship with  Christ." — vol.  iii.  pp.  40,  41. 

Another  of  his  juvenile  productions  is  his  collection  of  Medi- 
tations on  the  Fall  and  Rising  of  St.  Peter.  We  are  not  here,  as 
in  some  of  his  other  performances,  overpowered  ^'ith  a  display  of 
learned  references.  The  author  seems  to  rely  solely  on  his  own 
original  and  unassisted  stores  of  thought;  and  most  assuredly  it 
must  have  required  the  application  of  a  very  powerful  pressure  to 
extort  from  so  simple  a  subject  such  a  multitude  of  odd  and  un- 
expected reflections.  That  their  value  was  not  always  equal  to 
their  singularity  may  be  seen  from  the  following  specimen: — In 
his  twenty-first  Meditation  the  question  occurs  to  him,  why  our 
Saviour  should  choose  the  service  of  a  cock  in  the  ministry  of  re- 
pentance? And  in  his  search  for  an  answer  to  this  question  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  discover,  that  the  crow  of  a  cock  gave  Peter, 
as  well  an  example  to  follow,  as  an  occasion  to  repent;  for  a  true 
minister  must  have  the  wings  of  a  cock,  to  rouse  himself  from 
security;  and  the  watchfulness  of  a  cock,  to  discern  and  forewarn 
danger;  and  the  voice  of  a  cock,  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  tell  Israel  of 
his  sins;  and,  lastly,  the  hours  of  a  cock,  to  preach  in  season  and 
out  of  season  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  And  then  he  demands, 
who  would  think  that  a  weak  cock  should  be  able  to  do  more 
with  Peter,  than  prophets  and  apostles  with  other  men  1  that  the 
noise  of  a  cock's  crow  should  be  heard  so  deep  as  the  confines  of 
Heir? — (vol.  iv.  pp.  22,23.)  Again,  in  Meditation  twenty-eight, 
he  asks  of  the  Apostle,  "  was  the  voice  of  a  virgin  able  to  drive 
thee  from  the  Son  of  a  virgin,  or  the  challenge  of  a  servant  from 
the  presence  of  a  Lord?" — ibid.  p.  26. 

Conformably  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  his  learning  is  often 
so  applied  as  to  incumber  rather  than  to  dignify  his  subject.   The 
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ftlVit  of  his  peilantrv  is  soinetiines  positively  liullcroiis.  He  lias  a 
funrral  srniiun  on  a  very  estimable  personage,  one  Mr.  Peter 
\N'liale\ .  Mayor  of  the  good  town  of  Northampton,  whose  memory 
was,  iloiihtless,  worthy  of  all  respect  and  connnendation.  But 
who  would  have  expectetl  to  lind  the  virtues  of  this  mirror  of  ma- 
gistrates ilhistrated  bv  the  introduction  of  such  names  as  Tully, 
lliraelides  Ponticus,  Cato,  Alphenus,  Varus,  Agathocles  and 
l*(»mpey  the  CJreat^ — not  to  mention  Primislaus,  Pinctus,  and 
others,  of  whom,  probably,  no  living  mortal  has  ever  heard  before! 
— vol.  iv.  pp.  477,  47s. 

His  Essav  on  the  Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man 
displays  the  power  of  a  capacious  and  penetrating  mind,  embar- 
rassed and  fettered  in  some  degree  by  the  scholastic  method,  and 
occasionally  bewildered  by  the  want  of  a  sound  and  simple  philo- 
sophy. ^^  e  have  no  space  for  its  examination.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  to  produce  one  curious  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
classification.  He  remarks  that  the  object  of  all  hatred  is  evil ; 
and,  all  evil  implying  opposition  to  good,  admits  of  so  many  seve- 
ral respects  as  there  are  kinds  of  opposition.  He  then  contends 
that  there  are  four  kinds  of  evil,  or  that  evil  may  be  considered 
under  four  difterent  aspects,  viz. — There  is,  first,  an  evil  of  con- 
tiariety;  second,  of  privation  ;  third,  of  contradiction  ;  fourth,  of 
relation.  The  evil  of  contrariety  is  exemplified  in  "  the  qualities 
of  fire  unto  water,  or  a  wolf  unto  a  sheep ;  and  is  the  object  of 
hatred,  by  reason  of  the  destructive  efficiency  which  one  hath 
upon  the  other,"  Now  surely  the  contrariety  between  the  wolf 
and  the  sheep  is  very  similar  to  the  contrariety  between  an  alder- 
man and  a  turtle.  The  destructive  efficiency  is,  in  either  case, 
pretty  much  the  same.  And  yet  it  would  seem  very  strange  to 
ascribe  to  the  living  mass  of  calipash  and  calipee  a  feeling  of 
hatred  or  hostility  against  the  voracious  functionary!  Some  ani- 
mals, it  is  true,  may  be  endowed  with  an  instinctive  and  blind 
antipathy  for  their  persecutors  and  devourers.  But  to  give  to 
such  antipathy  the  name  of  hatred,  is  an  abuse  of  terms,  which 
tends  only  to  confusion.  Hatred,  indeed,  it  may  be,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  or  rhetoric,  but  never,  certainly,  in  that  of  philo- 
sophy. But  this  is  the  way  in  which  philosophy  is  rendered  intri- 
cate, and  her  territory  intersected  by  innumerable  and  useless 
subdivisions !  A  little  more  care  and  circumspection  in  the  use  of 
words  would  most  effectually  prevent  all  this  perplexity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  we  should  furnish  copious 
extracts,  calculated  to  justify  the  high  reputation  of  Reynolds, 
and  to  give  to  general  readers  a  taste  of  his  various  excellence. 
But  of  such  selection  there  would  be  no  end.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  open  his  volumes  without  alighting  upon  something  ini- 
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pressive,  vigorous,  and   original.      A   few    specimens,  however, 
may  be  taken,  almost  at  random. 

The  following  passage,  from  his  treatise  on  the  Sinfulness  of 
Sin,  contains  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  his  masterly  dexterity  in 
unravelling  the  intricacies  of  a  difficult  question. 

"  But  then  conies  the  second  case  proposed :  If  a  wicked  man  can  do 
nothing  but  evil,  then,  it  seems,  he  ought  to  leave  undone  all  his  alms, 
prayers,  fastings,  and  religious  services,  because  we  are  to  abstain  from 
every  thing  which  is  polluted  with  sin ;  and  that  which  God  will  not 
see,  man  must  not  do. — To  this  I  answer.  No,  by  no  means.  The  poor 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  though  utterly  impotent  and  unable  to 
crawl  in,  when  the  angel  came  to  stir  the  waters, — did  not  yet  neglect, 
what  lay  in  his  power,  to  wait  at  the  place,  and  to  endeavour  his  own 
cure.  Natural  impotency  can  give  no  excuse  to  wilful  neglect.  When 
Simon  Magus  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  yet  St.  Peter  directed  him 
then  to  pray.  Here  then  these  two  rules  must  regulate  this  case.  First, 
A  wicked  man's  necessity  of  sinning  must  not  nuUify  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires  the  doing  of  those  things,  though  not  with  such  an  un- 
clean heart  as  he  doth  them.  The  impotency  of  man  must  not  either 
prejudice  God's  authority,  or  diminish  his  own  duty:  As,^though  '  where 
sin  abounds,  grace  doth  more  abound,'  yet  a  man  must  not  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound  ;  so,  though  when  a  wicked  man  doth  the  things  of  the  law, 
he  sinneth,  yet  he  must  not  omit  the  duty,  upon  pretence  to  escape  the 
sin.  Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  evil  *  propter  fieri,'  because  it  is  done, 
the  doing  of  that  thing  is  unlawful,  and  intrinsically  sinful,  and  therefore 
to  be  avoided  :  but  when  a  thing  done  is  evil,  not  because  it  is  done, 
but  because  something  which  should  make  the  doing  of  it  good  and  ac- 
ceptable, is  omitted,  and  so  it  is  evil,  not  in  the  substance  of  the  thing, 
but  by  reason  of  the  defects  which  cleave  unto  it, — here  this  ought  still 
to  be  done,  but  the  other  ought  to  be  left  undone.  Jehu  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  the  house  of  Ahab  ;  he  did  so,  and  thus  far  he  did 
well}  but  his  ends  and  God's  divide  the  same  action, — God,  out  of  jus- 
tice,— he,  out  of  policy;  and  therefore  though  he  esteemed  it  zeal,  yet 
God  accounted  it  murder  and  shedding  of  blood  :  and  though,  as  it  was, 
in  substance,  the  thing  which  God  commanded,  he  did  reward  it :  yet, 
as  the  execution  thereof  was  otherwise  than  he  required,  so  he  threaten- 
eth  to  revenge  it :  "^  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezebel  upon  the  house  of 
Jehu.'  What,  then,  is  Jehu  to  commit  murder  ?  God  forbid  :  And  yet 
is  he  to  do  that,  in  doing  whereof  he  is  to  commit  murder  ?  Yes  ;  for 
God  requires  it.  So  then  he  was  to  perform  God's  command,  but  he  was 
not  thereby  to  work  out  his  own  projects  ?  God  commanded  him  to 
execute  his  justice,  but  not  his  own  revenge.  When  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah foretold  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  if  he  had  preached  judgment 
with  such  an  affection  as  Jehu  did  execute  it,  with  aims  at  his  own 
credit  in  the  truth  of  his  message,  with  delight  in  the  ruin  and  desola- 
tion of  the  Church,  with  expectation  and  desire  to  see  the  lamentable 
accomplishment  of  his  own  preaching,  (as  Jonah  did  at  Nineveh)  ; 
though  he  had  done  that  which  God  required,  yet  had  he  greatly  sinned 
in  corrupting  his  message  with  his  own  lust:   but  herein  was   the  faith- 
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fulness  of  tlint  holy  man  seen,  that  thongh  he  did  proclaim  the  woeful 
day,  yet  he  ditl  not  desire  it,  but  said,  '  Amen'  to  the  words  of  those 
false  j)r()j)hets,  that  preached  peace  and  restitution  again.  So  then,  to 
conclude  this  case^  when  an  action  hath  evil  in  its  own  substance,  it  is 
to  be  omitted  ;  but  when  the  action  is  of  itself  the  matter  of  a  precept, 
and  so  hath  evil  only  externally  cast  upon  it  by  the  agent  that  doth  it, 
here  the  action  is  not  to  be  omitted,  but  the  agent  is  to  be  reformed." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  221,  222. 

\\  ho  will  not  at  once  perceive  and  admire  the  beauty,  the 
truth,  the  niasculiue  good  sense,  and  profound  piety  of  his  an- 
swers to  the  tjuestion,  "  Why  have  not  the  faithful  more  abun- 
dance of  the  good  things  of  this  life  than  worldly  men?" 

"  I  answer.  First,  '  A  little  that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better  than 
great  possessions  of  the  ungodly.' — For  first,  they  have  the  main  sub- 
stance of  these  things  as  well  as  the  other  ;  they  live,  and  eat,  and  are 
clothed  as  well  as  they.  And,  secondly,  they  have  the  comforts  more, 
less  anguish  of  heart,  vexation  and  contention  of  mind,  than  the  others 
have.  And  to  them  it  is  all  one,  whether  they  go  into  Heaven  through 
the  gate,  or  through  the  wicket.  As  a  bird  with  a  little  eye,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  wing  to  soar  up  withal,  may  see  far  wider  than  an  ox 
with  a  greater ;  so  the  righteous  with  a  little  estate,  joined  with  faith, 
tranquillity,  and  devotion,  may  have  more  pleasure,  feci  more  comfort, 
see  more  of  God's  bounty  and  mercy,  than  a  man  of  vast  possessions, 
whose  heart  cannot  lift  itself  above  the  earth. 

"  Secondly,  As  Nature,  when  she  intendeth  a  farther  and  more  noble 
perfection,  is  less  curious  and  elaborate  in  inferior  faculties,  (as  man  is 
exceeded  by  the  eagle  for  sight,  and  the  hound  for  scent,  and  the  hare 
for  swiftness ;  because  Nature,  intending  in  him  a  more  spiritual  and 
divine  soul,  chose  to  be  less  delicate  and  exact  in  the  senses;)  so  God, 
intending  to  bestow  upon  the  faithful  afar  more  exceeding  and  abundant 
weight  of  heavenly  glory,  doth  not  always  so  fully  enlarge  his  hand  to- 
wards them  in  these  earthly  things,  as  to  those  who  have  no  other  portion 
but  in  this  life.  We  see,  then,  how  much  it  concerns  us  to  look  unto 
the  ground  of  our  tenure,  to  observe  in  what  service  we  hold  our  estate  ; 
wiiether  as  appurtenances  to  God's  kingdom,  or  as  merely  the  pastures 
of  a  beast,  which  do  only  fatten  against  the  day  of  slaughter." — vol.  i. 
pp.  325,  326. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some,  that  in  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  Sermons  on  Hosea,  the  moral  qualities 
are  somewhat  needlessly  and  injudiciously  disparaged.  But, 
with  this  reserve,  the  passage  is  admirable :  there  is  in  it  a 
scriptural  richness  and  energy  which  we  should  gladly  see  trans- 
ferred into  our  modern  compositions  for  the  pulpit.  We  print 
with  it  the  marginal  references,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see 
the  superfluous  industry  with  whicii  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
fortify  himself  by  the  production  of  competent  authorities. 

"  And  as  he  thus  blesseth  us,  in  the  like  manner  should  we  serve  him  ; 
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not  ofiFer  unto  him  the  refuse,  the  halt,  and  bUnd,  and  maimed,  for  sa- 
crifice j  not  give  unto  him  of  that  whicli  cost  us  nothing,  but  go  to 
Lebanon  for  all  our  sacrifices,  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  press  for- 
ward and  labour  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God ;  give  unto  him 
our  lilies,  the  beauties  of  our  minority;  and  our  cedars,  the  strength  of 
our  youth ;  and  our  olives,  and  grapes,  and  corn,  and  wine  :  whatever 
gifts  he  hath  bestowed  on  us,  use  them  unto  his  service  and  honour 
again  ;  not  content  ourselves  with  the  foi'm  of  godliness,  with  the  mo- 
rality of  virtue,  with  the  outside  of  duties,  with  the  seeds  and  begin- 
nings of  holiness  (he  hath  none,  who  thinks  he  hath  enough)  ;  but 
strive  who  shall  outrun  one  another  unto  Christ,  as  Peter  and  John  did 
towards  his  sepulchre.  It  was  a  high  pitch  which  Moses  aimed  at,  when 
he  said,  '  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory.'*  Nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  fulness  and  satiety  itself.  Be  sure  that  all  your  graces  come 
from  Sion,  and  from  Lebanon,  that  they  grow  in  Emmanuel's  land :  till 
Christ  own  them,  God  will  not  accept  them.  Moral  virtues  and  out- 
ward duties,  grapes  of  Sodom,  may  commend  us  unto  men  ;  nothing  but 
inward,  spiritual,  and  rooted  graces,  the  grapes  of  Lebanon,  will  com- 
mend us  unto  God.f  To  do  only  the  outward  works  of  duty,  without 
the  inward  principle,  is  at  best  but  to  make  ourselves  like  those  mixed 
beasts,  elephants  and  camels,  in  the  civil  law ;  j  '  operam  praestant,  na- 
tura  fera  est ;'  which  though  they  do  the  work  of  tame  beasts,  yet  have 
the  nature  of  wild  ones.  Moral  virtue,§  without  spiritual  piety,  doth  not 
commend  any  man  unto  God ;  for  we  are  not  accepted  unto  him,  but 
in  Christ ;  and  we  are  not  in  Christ  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit." — vol.  iii. 
p.  359,  3G0. 

Of  his  preceptive  style  a  very  striking  specimen  may  be  found 
in  that  part  of  his  Essay  on  the  Passions  and  Faculties  of  the 
Soul,  in  which  he  gives  directions  for  the  moderation  of  anger. 
We  can  only  insert  a  portion  of  it. 

"  That  we  may,  therefore,  so  manage  this  passion  as  to  be  '  angry  but 
not  sin,'  it  will  be  requisite, 

"  1.  To  let  it  have  an  eye  upward:  as  Moses  did,  who  never  ex- 
pressed any  other  anger  that  we  read  of,  but  zealous,  and  religious,  when 
the  injury  directly  aimed  at  God  and  his  honour.  It  is  very  improbable, 
that  any  thing  will  move  too  fast  upward. 

"  2.  To  convert  it  inward  into  a  self-displicence  and  severity  towards 
our  own  errors  :  for  the  more  acquainted  any  man  is  with  himself,  the 
less  matter  he  will  find  of  anger  with  other  men,  as  having  so  much 
both  to  do,  and  to  blame,  at  home.     Anger  ever  ariseth  from  the  value 

*  Exod.  xxxiii.  18. 

t  Tleproba  pecunia  iion  liberat  solvcntem,  1.  24.  Sect.  1.  P.  de  pignoratitia  actione. 

J  Leg.  2.  P.  ad  Leg.  Aquil. — Senec.  de  Benefic.  lib.  7.  cap.  19. 

§  Vide  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  5.  cap.  19.  et  lib.  19.  cap.  4.  et.  cap.  25. — Retract, 
lib.  1.  cap.  3. — de  Trin.  lib.  14.  cap.  1.— de  imp.  et  concupis.  lib.  1.  cap.  3. — contra 
Julian.  Pelag.  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  Ad  Simplician.  lib.  1.  qu.  2.  contr.  2.  Ep.  Pclag.  lib.  3. 
cap.  de  fide  et  operibus,  c.  7.  Epist.  103, 107, 120.— Prosper,  contra  Collat.  c.  13.— 
Greg.  Arimin,  1.  dist.  1.  q.  3.  art.  2. 
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which  we  set  upon  ourselves ;  which  will  ever  then  be  most  modest, 
when  wc  take  of  it.  ihc  fullest  vicsv. 

"  ;i.  Follow  it  not  too  close  ;  join  not  too  soon  nor  too  hastily  with  it ; 
though  it  niay  he  used  sometimes,  it  must  be  never  encouraged,  being 
over-bold  and  forward  of  itself.  And  therefore  as  many  drugs  must  be 
prepared,  before  we  may  dare  to  use  them:  so  we  must  take  heed  of 
des|)atchiiig  this  atlection  without  its  due  corrective.  It  must  first  be 
schooled,  before  it  be  employed  ;  as  men  bridle  their  horses,  before  they 
ride  them.  It  is  not  good  drinking  in  muddy  water,  so  soon  as  it  is 
stirred  ;   give  it  time  to  subside  and  settle. 

"  -1.  Keep  it  not  long  ;  it  is  the  spawn  of  malice  and  contention  ;  and 
time  will  hatch  it.  It  is  a  corroding  thing,  which  will  fret  and  stain  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  kept.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  it  is  ill 
being  in  the  dark  with  so  bad  a  leader.  It  may  pass  through  the  heart 
of  a  wise  man  ;  but  it  '  resteth  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.'  " — vol.  vi. 
p.  2-11. 

Of  llie  Sermons  of  Reynolds,  in  common  with  those  of  many 
other  mighty  divines  of  that  period,  it  may  also  be  said,  that  tliey 
arc  luminaries,  capable  of  being  "  cut  into  little  stars,"  each  of 
which  might  make  a  tolerably  respectable  figure  in  the  firmament 
of  modern  theology.  Not  that  the  degeneracy  is  wholly  charge- 
able on  our  divines.  We  live  in  an  age  of  very  nervous  and  im- 
patient listeners!  Heaven  only  knows  what  would  become  of  our 
congregations,  at  the  present  day,  if  such  men  as  Reynolds,  or 
Beveridge,  or  Barrow,  were  let  loose  upon  them.  We  greatly 
suspect  that  they  would  soon  be  dispensed  like  chaff  before  the 
tempest.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  an  audience  could  now  be 
regularly  assembled  in  this  vast  city,  (at  least  among  its  church- 
going  people,)  with  habits  sufficiently  composed  and  sedentary, 
to  endure  the  infliction  of  two  mortal  hours  of  commentary,  ex- 
hortation, and  rebuke.  To  say  the  truth,  we  are  not  entirely 
convinced  that  even  our  sturdy  forefathers  were  really  capacious 
of  those  vast  influxes  of  theological  doctrine.  It  requires  a  very 
quick  and  retentive  memory,  and  a  very  comprehensive  and  well- 
disciplined  intellect,  to  carry  away  from  the  Church  the  substance 
even  of  half  an  hour's  interesting  and  perspicuous  instruction. 
The  audiences  of  former  days  must,  therefore,  have  been  framed 
upon  a  corresponding  scale  of  understanding  with  their  gigantic 
teachers,  if  their  edification  was  at  all  proportioned  to  the  weight 
and  measure  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  We  believe 
that,  generally  speaking,  those  sermons  are  the  most  useful  in  which 
the  resources  of  the  preacher  are  directed  to  the  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  some  one  leading  precept  or  principle.  By  this 
convergency  and  concentration  of  his  own  powers,  he  may  often 
fix  the  minds  of  the  simplest  of  his  hearers  to  a  single  point,  and 
dismiss  them  with  an  impression  which  shall  not  easily  be  effaced. 
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Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  perplexity  and  distrac- 
tion can,  surely,  be  produced  on  ordinary  understandings,  by  an 
endless  and  prodigal  display  of  erudition  and  subtilty ;  and  by 
an  intricate  apparatus  of  numerical  arrangement  and  subdivision. 
But  though  the  renown  of  these  great  men  may  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, disproportioned  to  the  real  spiritual  usefulness  and  value  of 
their  popular  labours,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  considered  as 
written  compositions,  their  discourses  are  often  invaluable.  They 
are  monuments  of  labour,  of  zeal,  and  of  talent  which  pro- 
test loudly  and  incessantly  against  all  shallow  accomplishment. 
They  are  magazines  and  armouries  from  which  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies may  always  be  drawn  by  subsequent  divines.  They  are 
records,  the  contemplation  of  which  must  powerfully  arrest  the 
decline  and  fall  of  masculine  and  sound  theology  among  us. 

Many  of  Reynolds's  Sermons  were  preached  on  public  occa- 
sions. And  if  any  one  is  desirous  of  looking  upon  a  faithful  and 
appalling  picture  of  the  miseries  and  confusion  brought  on  this 
country  by  the  convulsions  of  those  days,  he  may  abundantly  de- 
rive that  melancholy  gratification  from  a  perusal  of  some  of  these 
discourses.  The  following  bold  and  faithful  description  of  the 
state  of  religion  was  given  in  l656,  before  the  Parliament. 


(C 


But  I  must  apply  my  exhortation  in  the  use  of  this  doctrine  unto 
those,  who  must  do  more  than  pray,  who  have  hands,  as  well  as  knees : 
power,  as  well  as  prayer,  to  put  forth  to  God.  In  how  unsettled  and 
discomposed  a  condition  the  Church  of  God  is  yet  among  us,  every 
man's  eyes  see,  and  (I  think)  every  good  man's  heart  doth  sorrow  to 
see  the  holy  ordinances  of  Christ  by  multitudes  quite  forsaken,  the  holy 
truth  of  Christ  by  many  corrupted  with  the  leaven  of  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy ;  emissaries,  walking  up  and  down  to  draw  away  credulous  and 
unstable  souls  into  by-paths,  to  follow  every  '  ignis  fatuus'  which  doth 
mislead  them.  Multitudes  of  active  and  vigilant  enemies,  who  know 
how  to  work  under  a  disguise,  and,  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches,  to 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple.  Multitudes  of  credulous,  ductile,  and 
unstaid  spirits  tossed  up  and  down,  and  *  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine  by  the  sleight  and  cunning  craftiness  of  men,  who  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive.'  We  see  how  fast  these  evil  weeds  have  grown,  what  advan- 
tages the  enemy  hath  taken  in  all  places  to  sow  his  tares  and  lay  his 
leaven ;  how  greatly  his  hopes  have  been  raised,  and  his  attempts  en- 
couraged by  the  experience  which  he  hath,  of  the  lubricity  and  insta- 
bility of  the  vulgar  people  amongst  us.  As  it  is  said  that  the  chief 
priests  moved  the  people  against  Christ,  {Mark,  xv.  11,)  so  the  common 
enemy  instils  his  poison  into  the  people,  to  try  if,  by  degrees,  he  can 
bring  things  into  a  flame  and  commotion,  like  that.  Acts,  xix. ;  and  then 
have  some  crafty  Demetrius  in  a  readiness  to  cry  up  Diana,  And  you 
may  observe  how  cunningly  the  scene  is  laid :  — 

"  '  1 .  Cry  up  a  boundless  and  universal  liberty  for  every  man  to  teach, 
to  publish,  to  insinuate  into  others  whatsoever  doctrines  he  please,  be 
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till-  tendency  of  tbeui  never  so  deetrnctivc  to  truth,  peace,  and  godli- 
ness. 

"  *  2.  Cry  down  the  coercive  power  of  the  magistrate,  in  matters  of 
rchi^ion,  that  so  there  may  be  no  hedge  to  keep  the  wolves  out. 

'•  '  [\.  Uring  into  contempt  the  faithful  and  able  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  hirelings  and  seducers  ;  that  so  whatever  argun)cnts  they  shall  pro- 
duce in  defence  of  the  truth,  may  be  wholly  enervated  and  blown  over 
by  the  prejudice  against  their  persons. 

"  '  -1.  Decry  learning,  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  as  things  rather 
dangerous  than  subservient  unto  religion;  that  so  there  may  be  no  smith 
in  Israel,  lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  and  spears.  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
19.) 

"  '  5.  Cry  down  the  maintenance  of  the  Ministry,  that,  when  that  is 
wholly  tal\en  away,  no  man  may  breed  his  child  to  a  hungry,  lean,  starved 
profession  :  that  so  emissaries,  who  shall  have  an  invisible  maintenance 
from  abroad,  may  have  the  freer  entertainment  to  spread  their  snares. 

"  *  6.  Put  doctrines,  which,  in  their  own  proper  colours,  would  not  be 
swallowed,  into  a  disguise ;  give  them  a  periwig  (if  I  may  so  speak)  and 
another  name,  that  they  may  not  be  known  to  be  the  thing  which  they 
are ;  that,  in  the  dark  and  under  a  veil,  Leah  may  go  for  Rachel, — and^ 
in  a  mantle,  the  Devil  may  be  Samuel. 

"  I  doubt  not,  but  that  your  eyes  are  open  to  see  the  danger :  I  be- 
seech you,  let  your  hearts  be  awakened  to  consider  of  expedients  to 
prevent  it." — vol.  iv.  pp.  447 — 449. 

And  this  is  followed  by  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  of  iiis  coercive  power  in  matters  of  religion. 
It  may,  possibly,  have  been  Reynolds's  meaning,  that  the  magis- 
trate is  to  bear  the  sword  chiefly  as  the  executioner  of  the  Church. 
The  topic,  however,  is  sometimes  urged  by  him  in  a  manner  which 
was  open  to  a  different  construction,  and  which  must  have  occa- 
sioned certain  qualmish  and  dyspeptic  sensations  even  among  his 
Presbyterian  brethren ;  and  must  have  been  received  with  a  most 
emetical  expression  of  visage  by  the  Independents,  and  by  all  who 
entertained  an  abhorrence  of  Erastian  abominations! 

The  Sermon  before  the  Parliament,  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, on  April  the  25th,  l660,  displays  the  terrors  of  the  late 
revolution  with  great  force  and  eloquence. 

"  We  have  seen  and  felt,  with  sorrow  and  amazement,  the  honour  of 
the  parliament  of  England  shamefully  assaulted,  princes  bleeding  out 
their  souls,  sojourning  in  Mesech,  and  in  the  tents  of1[<;cdar  j  peers  and 
patriots  secluded  from  their  honourable  and  rightful  trust ;  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  sequidimiated  3  a  learned  and  faithful  ministry 
reproached,  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  brought  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice; 
ordinances  decried,  errors  and  heresies  accumulated ;  the  public  worship 
of  God  interrupted  3  the  assemblies  of  his  people,  on  his  own  day,  pro- 
fanely affronted  by  mechanics    working  their   ordinary  works  in  our 
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churches  and  pulpits.  We  have  seen  and  felt  our  laws  and  foundations 
threatened,  our  ships  broken,  our  trade  obstructed,  our  treasures  ex- 
hausted, our  merchants  discouraged,  our  religion  crumbled,  our  church 
congregations  shamed  and  defiled  with  the  impure  and  obscene  intrusion 
of  naked  persons,  clothed  with  nothing  but  dung  and  impudence.  We 
have  heard  of  families  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  others,  and  of  families 
ruined  by  peijurious  criminations.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  and  heard  of 
more  evils  and  confusions,  than  the  hour  of  a  sermon,  or  the  length  of  a 
history  can  well  enumerate.  If  sins,  if  sorrows,  if  shame,  if  fear,  if 
dangers,  if  frenzies,  if  quakings,  if  convulsions,  if  breach  upon  breach, 
if  change  upon  change,  if  divided  minds,  if  disjointed  hearts,  if  incon- 
sistent interests,  if  incoherent  designs,  if  vicissitudes  of  governments  as 
mutable  as  the  courses  of  the  moon,  if  altar  against  altar,  doctrine  against 
doctrine,  worship  against  worship,  post  by  post,  threshold  by  threshold, 
be  symptoms  of  a  sick  body  ;  —  certainly  this  great  college  of  physicians 
hath  a  very  sick  patient  to  look  after." — vol,  v.  pp.  264,  265. 

With  this  extract  we  must  close  our  notice  of  this  republication 
of  Bishop  Reynolds,  remarking  only,  that  the  above  sermon,  both 
in  its  composition  and  delivery,  must,  surely,  have  cost  its  author 
some  severe  compunctious  visitings.  The  Presbyterians,  it  is 
true,  may  not  have  been  regicides;  but  most  assuredly  they  were 
the  original  and  prime  movers  of  a  revolution,  which  ended  in 
the  murder  of  the  King ;  and  in  all  those  horrors,  which  are  here 
so  vividly  painted,  and  so  bitterly  deplored,  by  him,  who,  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  Restoration,  Mas  the  -pride  and  glory  of  their 
party. 


Art.  VI. —  Original  Letters,  illustrative  of  English   History; 
including  numerous  Royal  Letters:  from  Autographs  in  the 
British  Museum,  and   one   or    two   other  Collections.      With 
Notes  and  Illustrations   by   Henry   Ellis,  F.R.S.   Sec.    S.A. 
Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.     Second 
Series.     London.   Harding  and  Lepard.     1827.     4  vols.  8vo. 
48s. 
We    rejoice    that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Ellis's  First  Series  of 
Original  Letters  has  been  sufficiently  favourable  to  induce  him 
to  persevere  in  a  task,  which,  however  executed,  cannot  but  be 
productive  of  very  useful  results.     We   say,  however  executed, 
not  from  any  wish  or  intention  to  disparage  or  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  Mr.  Ellis's  labours  ;  for  unless  the  same  great  mass  of 
materials  from  which  he  has  culled  were  to  pass  under  our  own 
eyes,  (which  the  Gods  in  their  mercy  forefend !)  we  are  manifestly 
incompetent  to  determine  how  far  he  has  made  choice  of  wheat 
or  chaff,  comparatively,  in   his   selection.     Nevertheless   as   we 
think  that  there  is,  positively,  chaff  enough  and  more  than  enough. 
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in  tlir  voliiiiKS  before  us,  we  are  anxious,  even  with  this  deduc- 
tion, to  add  our  surtVage  to  tlieir  value. 

l?iit  little  need  be  said  introductory  to  our  examination  of  the 
contents  of  these  pages.  The  principle  on  which  they  are  framed 
is  similar  to  that  of  their  predecessors — in  point  of  time  the  Cor- 
responilence  is  brought  down  to  a  lower  date ;  to  the  days  just 
preceding  our  own  ;  and  the  Connnents  of  tiie  Editor  are  of  larger 
extent  than  lie  has  before  ventured  upon.  It  is  to  these  Com- 
ments, with  which  we  cannot,  in  all  instances,  compel  ourselves 
to  agree,  that  our  Criticism  may  most  fairly  be  directed. 

'I'he  series  commences  with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. — Fifteen 
Letters  of  the  time  of  that  Prince  relate  to — 

"  That  damn'd  Welch  Magician  Owen  Glyndowr." 

One  passage  in  the  Vlllth  from  "  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of 
Cairleon  to  those  of  Monmouth,  upon  the  defeat  of  a  part  of 
Owen  Glyndowr's  Army  by  the  Lord  of  Carew,"  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  renowned  Cambrian,  even  if  he  did  not  possess 
authority  over  "  spirits  of  the  vasty  deep,"  certainly  conceived  that 
such  Beings  influenced  his  fate.  We  shall  give  the  words  of  the 
Coi  poration,  together  with  Mr.  Ellis's  remarks  on  them,  without 
which,  indeed,  we  much  doubt  whether  they  would  be  generally 
apprehended. 

"  '  And  ffortherraor  we  do  yow  to  understonde  that  Oweine  the     .     . 

es  in  the  ton  (town)  of  Kairm'tlien 

he  sende  after  Hopkyn  ap  Thomas  of  Gower  to  come  and  speke  with 
hym  upon  trewes  (truce) ;  and  when  Hopkyn  come  to  Owein,  be  piede 
(prayed)  hym,  in  as  meche  as  he  huld  hym  maister  of  Brut,  that  he 
schuld  do  hym  to  understonde  how  and  what  maner  hit  schold  be  falle 
of  hym  ;  and  he  told  hym  wittliche  that  he  schold  be  take  with  inne  a 
href  tyrae  ;  and  the  takyng  schold  be  twene  Kayrraerthen  and  Gower  ; 
and  the  takyng  schold  be  under  a  blak  baner :  knowelichyd  that  thys 
blake  baner  scholde  dessese  hym,  and  nozt  that  he  schold  be  take  undir 
him.' 

"  This  letter  is  curious  on  two  accounts.  It  acquaints  us  with  the 
defeat  of  a  portion  of  Glyndowr's  forces  by  the  baron  of  Carewe  ;  a  fact 
unknown  to  our  Historians ;  and  it  details  a  conference  between  Owen 
Glyndowr  and  one  Hopkin  ap  Thomas,  whom  he  held  to  be  '  master 
of  Brut,'  as  to  what  should  be  his  fate  hereafter.  Master  of  Brut  means 
skilled  in  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  whose  vaticinations  form  a  part  of 
the  Brut  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

"  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Glyndowr  were  both  worked  upon  by  ancient 
predictions ;  and  each,  it  is  probable,  sought  the  type  of  the  other  in 
those  numerous  prophecies  which  our  ancestors,  in  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  so  fond  of  considering  as  in  a  state 
of  progressive  accomphshment. 

*'  By  the  parties  who  met  at  the  house  of  the  archdeacon  of  Bangor, 
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Henry  the  Fourth  was  quoted  as  the  nioklewarpe  accursed  of  God ; 
while  Glyndowr,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  were 
represented  as  the  dragon,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf,  which  should  divide 
the  realm  between  them.  Such,  says  Hall,  was  '  the  deviation,  and  not 
divination,  of  that  mawmet  Merlin.'  The  sequel  of  Glyndowr's  history 
shows  that  Hopkyn  ap  Thomas  of  Gower  was  not  infallible  as  a  seer." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  21—23. 

In  spite  of  Lord  Orford  and  Sir  George  Buck,  who  preceded 
that  noble  Author  in  the  same  course,  Mr.  Ellis  has  received  very 
sinister  impressions  of  the  character  of  Richard  III.  from  his  own 
Letters.  There  is  in  them,  he  justly  observes,  a  darkness  and  a 
mystery  inconsistent  with  upright  deeds  :  his  disquiets,  his  doubts, 
his  apprehensions  and  distrusts  are  all  visible,  though  a  veil  of 
smooth  and  cringing  expressions  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be 
thrown  over  them.  Even  before  this  very  powerful  corroboration 
of  the  justice  which  has  been  done  to  the  evil  reputation  of  this 
Tyrant  by  the  general  voice  of  History,  we  had  little  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  which  long  ago  had  satisfied  the 
plain  good  sense  of  Fuller  in  the  following  passage : — **  His 
memory  hatla  since  met  with  a  modern  pen,  (he  alludes  to  Buck) 
who  hath  not  only  purged,  but  praised  it  to  the  height ;  and  pity 
it  is  that  so  able  an  advocate  had  not  a  more  meriting  person  to 
his  Client." 

We  gladly  hasten  on  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  for  in  the 
documents  here  presented  before  that  reign,  however  curious  they 
may  be  in  the  sight  of  the  Antiquary,  there  is  assuredly  very  little 
which  can  arrest  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Ellis  has  prefixed  to 
his  first  volume  a  fac-simile  of  a  very  important  and  deeply  in- 
teresting paper,  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (Tiberius 
E.  VIII.) — the  Coronation  Oath  altered  and  interlined  by  Henry's 
own  hand.  It  is  plain,  as  Mr.  Ellis  has  remarked,  that  even 
in  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  contemplated  something  very  like 
Ecclesiastical  Supremacy.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  Tyrant, 
detestable  as  he  was  in  many  other  points,  had  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  the  sanctity  of  a  vow;  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to  bind 
himself  by  any  declaratory  pledge,  which,  at  the  time  of  enterigg 
upon  it,  he  saw  a  chance  of  hereafter  being  tempted  to  violate. 
It  was  far  easier  to  bring  a  Queen  to  the  block  than  to  abolish 
the  memory  of  a  Constitutional  Oath  publicly  taken.  He  might 
cut  the  knot  in  the  case  of  marriage  if  it  galled  him  ;  in  the  other 
case,  which  did  not  admit  the  same  remedy,  he  thought  it  better 
to  leave  it  altogether  untied.  The  following  is  the  Oath,  both 
in  its  original  form  and  with  the  King's  alterations  : — 

"  '  The  Othe  of  the  Kings  Highnes. 
"  *  This  is  the  Othe  that  the  King  shall  swere  at  his  Coronation,  that 
he  shall  kepe  and  niayntene  the  right  and  the  liberties  of  Holie  Churche 
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of  old  tvmc,  j^rrtiintod  by  the  lightuous  Ciistcn  Kings  of  England  :  and 
that  he'sliall  kept'  all  tlu-  lends,  honours,  and  dignytces  rightuous  and 
fro  of  the  C'rownc  of  England  in  all  niancr  hole,  without  any  manor  of 
nivnysshoiuont  ;  and  the  rights  of  the  Crovvne,  hurte,  dectiyed,  or  lost, 
to  his  i)o\ver  shall  oall  agayn  into  the  auncycnt  astate  ;  and  that  he  shall 
kcno  the  jicax  of  the  Holic  Churche,  and  of  the  Clergie,  and  of  the 
rooi)lc,  with  good  accorde ;  and  that  he  shall  do  in  his  judgments 
equytee  and  right  justice,  with  discretion  and  mercye  ;  and  that  he  shall 
graunto  to  holdo  the  Lawes  and  Customes  of  the  Ilcalme,  and  to  his 
nowor  kopo  tlioiu  and  affirme  them  which  the  folk  and  people  have  made 
and  chosen  ;  and  the  evill  Lawes  and  Customes  hollie  to  put  out ;  and 
stodfaste  and  stable  peax  to  the  people  of  his  Realme  kepe,  and  cause  to 
be  kept  to  his  power.' 

"  The  Oath,  as  altered,  stands  thus  : 

"  '  The  Othe  of  the  Kings  Highnes  at  every  Coronation. 
"  '  The  King  shall  then  swere  that  he  shall  kepe  and  mayntene  the 
lawfuU  right  and  the  libertees  of  old  tyme  graunted  by  the  rygbtuous 
Cristen  Kings  of  Englond  to  the  holy  Chikche  ojf  Ingland  nott  pre- 
judyciall  to  hi/s  Jurysdyction  and  Dignife  ryall,  and  that  he  shall  kepe  all 
the  londs,  honours,  and  dygnytees  rightuous,  and  fredommcs  of  the 
Crowne  of  Englond  in  all  manor  hole,  without  any  manor  of  mynysshe- 
ment,  and  the  rights  of  the  Crowne  burte,  decayed,  or  lost,  to  his  power 
shall  call  agayn  into  the  auncyent  astate  ;  and  that  he  shall  indevore 
hymsclfe  to  kepe  Unite  in  his  Ci.ergye  and  temporell  subjects  ;  and  that 
he  shall  accordyng  to  his  consiens  in  all  his  judgements  mynystere  equytie, 
right,  ««fZ  justice,  shewyng  wher  is  to  be  shewyd  mercy  ;  and  that  he  shall 
graunto  to  hold  the  lawes  and  approvyd  customes  of  the  Realme,  and 
lazifull  and  nott  prejudiciall  to  hys  Croune  or  Imperiall  duty,  to  his  power 
kepe  thorn  and  affirme  thom  wliich  the  nobJys  and  people  have  made  and 
chosen  idth  his  consent ;  and  the  evill  Lawes  and  Customes  hollie  to  put 
out ;  and  stodfaste  and  stable  peax  to  the  people  of  his  realme  kepe  and 
cause  to  be  kept  to  his  power,  in  that  whych  honour  and  eqvite  do  re- 
quire.'"— vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 

In  following  Mr.  Ellis's  Preface,  our  attention  was  strongly, 
and  by  no  means  agreeably  arrested,  by  a  paragraph  which  ap- 
peared to  forerun  the  production  of  documents  unfavourable  to  a 
character  which  has  hitherto  ranked  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
Posterity.  ^ 

"  The  Editor  has  some  little  fear  that  he  may  be  censured  for  spread- 
ing his  Conmients  more  diffusely  in  this,  than  upon  the  Letters  of  the 
former  Series ;  but  he  trasts  that  in  many  instances  he  has  developed 
Truth  ;  and,  it  may  bo,  no  w^here  with  greater  success  than  in  his  Ob- 
servations upon  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Minister 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  in  reality  was  neither  an  honest  man,  nor  the 
grateful  friend  of  Wolsey." — Preface,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

This  is  no  very  measured  accusation,  nor  is  it  couched  in  very 
gentle  terms.  The  evidence  which  is  to  strip  any  man  of  his 
pretensions  to  honesty  and  gratitude,  or  in  other  words,  to  prove 
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him  downright  knave,  ought  to  be  unequivocally  substantial;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  services  which  the  particular  individual  has 
rendered  to  any  great  cause  have,  in  degree  at  least,  identified  him 
with  that  cause,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  high  importance  that  his 
fair  fame  sliould  not  be  lightly  assailed.  The  truth  of  our  Reli- 
gion would  not  be  disproved  even  if  it  were  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  early  Christians  were  in  fact  guilty  of  the  enormities 
which  their  opponents  charged  upon  them  ;  nevertheless,  every- 
one must  rejoice  that  they  can  be  amply  vindicated  from  these 
foul  and  false  aspersions.  Such,  in  proportion,  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  all  those  who  value  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
when  one  by  whose  exertions  that  Reformation  was  so  power- 
fully seconded,  as  it  was  by  those  of  Cromwell,  is  arraigned  as  a 
moral  defaulter. 

Let  us  see  then  in  what  manner  Mr.  Ellis  proceeds  to  establish 
his  ungracious  charge.  We  shall,  for  this  purpose,  cite  at  length 
most  of  his  statements  concerning  Cromwell ;  and  as  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  strengthen  the  accuser's  argument,  we  shall 
present  them  in  the  same  order  as  we  find  them  written  down,  in 
all  their  strange  contradiction  and  inconsistency.  The  point  to 
be  proved,  be  it  remembered,  is  that  Cromwell  was  "  neither  an 
honest  man  nor  the  grateful  friend  of  Wolsey." 

The  Letter  CI,  selected  by  Mr.  Ellis,  is  addressed  to  Crom- 
well by  Wolsey,  "entreating  him  to  come  to  him,  and  to  enquire 
if  the  Lady  Anne's  displeasure  is  assuaged."  It  is  written  in 
most  urgent  terms,  and  in  great  anxiety  of  mind,  and  it  betokens 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  party  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

"  '  Come  hither  to  the  yntent  I  may  open  my  raynde  unto  yow  and  in- 
struct yow  of  the  same  wych  I  cannat  comniyt  to  wrytting  ;  but  yt  ys 
necessary  that  the  same  be  done  by  mvitual  conferens  with  yow  by 
mowth,  and  that  I  may  have  your  Counsell  upon  the  same.'  " 

Wolsey  himself,  therefore,  when  he  wrote  that  Letter,  by  no 
means  doubted  the  integrity  of  his  friend  and  follower  ;  and,  as 
a  confirmation  that  his  impressions  were  similar  at  other  times, 
Mr.  Ellis  remarks  in  his  introduction  to  it — 

"  Of  the  Letters  after  the  Cardinal's  fall  several  are  to  Cromwell, 
and  most  of  them  begin  like  the  letters  to  him  which  are  printed  in  the 
former  Series  :  'Entirely  beloved  ;'  'Myn  onely  ayder  in  this  mine  in- 
tolerable anxiety  and  heaviness}'  '  My  only  refuge  and  ayde  ;'  'Myne 
owne  good,  trusty,  and  assuryd  refuge  in  thys  my  calamyte.' " — vol.  ii. 
p.  26. 

In  Letter  ClI.  which  Mr.  Ellis  assigns  to  June,  1530,  the  dis- 
graced Cardinal  stdl  addresses  Cromwell  as  his  "  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  counsadlor  and  servaunt."  In  Letter  CIV.  he 
states  that  he  writes  "  onely  to  geve  onto  yow  my  most  effectualle 
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for  suche  gret  pavnys  as  ye  have  takyn  m  all  my  causes.^ 
The  expre«M003  in  a  fragment  ^shich  follows,  as  far  as  any  m^-an- 
MC  caa  be  attached  to  them,  betoken  undimini<>hed  attachment  : 

•*Myn   owne   lovyng    Mr.  Cromi^ell" "trusty    and    loving 

■nmer  to  salute  jou" "  myn  assuryd  friende  and  onely  com- 

fert" "  your  gentyl  bert" "  your  gret  meryte" "  gret 

lore  and  zele." 

There  is  yet  another  Letter,  not  found  in  Mr.  Ellis's  collec- 
tk>«,  but  which  has  been  printed  by  Fiddes,  (p.  2a6,)  and  again 
by  Mr.  Singer,  in  his  very  beautiful  edition  of  Cavendish's  Life 
of  Woliey,  (ii.  2.55,)  after  collation  with  the  original,  (MSS. 
Cotton.  V'esp.  F.  xiii.  p.  70.)  It,  in  all  points,  so  strikingly  cor- 
roborates the  belief,  derived  from  the  above  statements,  of  Wol- 
sey's  implicit  confidence  in  Cromwell's  friendship,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  from  citing  it  entire. 

'* '  Myn  owne  entirely  belovyd  Cromwell, 

"  '  I  be»eecbe  yoa  as  ye  lore  roe  and  wyl  ever  do  any  tbyng  for  me,  re- 
pane  byther  thjfs  day  as  sone  as  the  parlement  ys  brokyn  np,  leyng  aparte 
all  tbjTDgs  for  that  tyroc ;  for  I  wold  m;t  onely  cornmynycat  thyngs  nirto 
yow  wherein  for  my  comfort  and  relief  I  wold  have  your  gootJ  sad  dys- 
CTCt  advyse  and  coanaell,  but  also  opon  the  same  commytt  sertyng  tbyngs 
leqnyryng  expedition  to  yow,  on  my  behalf  to  be  solycytyd,  this  I  pray 
yow  tberfor,  to  hast  yoar  commyng  byther  assafore,  with  owt  omyttyng 
so  to  do,  as  ye  tendyr  my  socor,  reliff,  and  comfort,  and  qnyetne&s  of 
niynde.  And  tbns  fare  ye  well :  from  A»her  in  hast,  tbys  Satyrday  in 
the  roortiyng,  with  the  rude  bands  and  sorrowful  bert  of  yonr  assuryd 
krver  T.  Cab.  Ebeb. 

"  '  I  have  also  serteyn  tbyngs  concemyng  yowr  «ylf  wych  I  am  snere 
ye  wolle  be  glad  to  here  and  knowe  :  fayle  not  tberfor  to  be  here  tbys 
nyght,  ye  may  retome  early  in  the  morning  ageyn  yf  nede  sbal  so  re- 
qnyre,  et  iterum  zale. 

"  '  Mr.  Augusteyn  sbewyd  me  bow  ye  bad  wryttyn  onto  me  a  lettre 
wberin  ye  shuld  adv'rtyse  of  the  comyng  byther  of  the  I>uke  of  Nor- 
fdke.    I  assure  yow  ther  cam  to  my  bands  no  sncbe  lettre.'  " 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  confidential  and  fami- 
liar tone  which  characterizes  this  and  all  other  similar  documents 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  They  do  not  exhibit  any  jea- 
lousy of  Cromwell's  rising  favour  >»ith  the  Prince  by  whom  Wolsey 
had  been  cruellv  and  unjrratefullv  abandoned,  nor  anv  misgiving 
that  the  exaltation  of  the  aspirant  was  built  upon  the  fall  of 
his  predecessor.  The  Cardinal  in  his  distress  seeks  consolation 
and  adrice,  the  soothing  offices  of  friendship  to  moderate  his 
present  grief,  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  to  pilot  his  future 
course,  and  he  looks  for  these  to  Cromwell  rather  than  to  any 
other.  \\  hat  petitions  he  has  to  prefer  to  his  offended  sovereign 
are  committed  \f>  Cromwell's  solicitation,  with  an  unshaken  assur- 
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-ance  that  he  will  faithfully  and  expeditiously  forward  them  ;  and, 
lastly,  even  under  the  pressure  of  a  calamity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  engross  his  whole  powers  of  thought,  he  breaks  away 
from  selfish  considerations,  in  the  warmth  of  his  attachment,  and  is 
anxious  to  communicate  matters  relating  to  his  friend's  interests 
and  apparently  destined  to  assist  his  fortunes.* 

Thus  far  we  think  then  is  sufficiently  plain,  that  Wolsey,  a  con- 
summate politician,  deeply  versed  in  mankind,  far  from  a  stranger 
to  the  worst  part  of  it,  by  nature  keen  and  penetrating,  by  habit 
and  education  wary  and  courteous,  schooled  by  adversity,  and  at 
the  moment  smarting  under  those  bitter  lessons  which  awaken 
rather  than  allay  suspicion,  that  Wolsey,  with  all  these  reasons 
for  mistrust,  still  retained  the  more  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
former  servant's  fidelity,  and  that  if  Cromwell  was  not  honest  to 
him,  the  Cardinal  died  without  making  the  discovery. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  main  body  of  Mr.  Ellis's  charge, 
"  The  reader  probably  remembers  that  remarkable  passage  in  Caven- 
dish's Lite  of  Wolsey,  in  which  the  writer  says,  '  It  chanced  nie  upon 
All-hallown  day  to  come  into  the  great  chamber  at  Asher,  in  the 
morning,  to  give  mine  attendance,  where  I  found  Master  Cromwell 
leaning  in  the  great  window,  with  a  primer  in  his  hand,  saying  of  our 
Lady  mattins.  He  prayed  not  more  earnestly  than  the  tears  distilled 
from  his  eyes.  Whom  1  bade  good  morrow.  And  with  that  I  perceived 
the  tears  upon  his  cheeks.  To  whom  I  said,  '  Why,  Master  Cromwell, 
what  meancth  all  this  your  sorrow  ?  Is  my  lord  in  any  danger,  for 
whom  ye  lament  thus  ?  or  is  it  for  any  loss  that  ye  have  sustained  by 
any  misadventure.'  '  Nay,  nay,'  quoth  he,  '  it  is  my  unhappy  adven- 
ture, which  am  like  to  lose  all  that  I  have  travailed  for  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  for  doing  of  my  master  true  and  diligent  service.'  *  Why,  Sir,' 
quoth  I,  '  I  tiust  ye  to  be  too  wise,  to  commit  anything  by  my  lord's 
commandment  otherwise  than  ye  might  do  of  right,  whereof  ye  have  any 
cause,  to  doubt  of  loss  of  your  goods.'  '  Well,  well,'  quoth  he,  '  1  cannot 
tell ;  but  all  things  I  see  before  mine  eyes  is  as  it  is  taken  ;  and  this  I 
understand  right  well,  that  I  am  in  disdain  with  most  men  for  my  master's 
sake,  and  surely  without  just  cause.  Ilowbeit,  an  ill  name, once  gotten 
will  not  likely  be  put  away.  I  never  had  any  promotion  by  my  Lord  to 
the  increase  of  my  living.     And  thus  much  will  1  say  to  you,  that  1  in- 

*  Cerlain  fragments  of  two  letters  publislicd  by  Fiddes,  from  Mr.  Masters  (Collec- 
timts,  t'60)  acquaint  us  indeed  tiiat  some  incddiing  person  had  endeavoured  to  instil 
doubts  into  Wolsey 's  mind,  and  Cromwell,  in  one  of  them,  writes  strongly  <o  counteract 
these  insinuations.  Wolsey 's  answer  appears  to  us  quite  decisive  that  these  malicious 
sug^-estioMs  had  been  wholly  inetiectual;  "  that  he  suspects  him  not,  and  that  may  ap- 
pear by  his  deeds,  so  that  he  useth  no  man's  help  nor  counsel  but  his.  Complaint,  in- 
deed, hath  been  made  to  him  that  Cromwell  hath  not  done  him  so  good  otlices  as  he 
might,  concerning  his  Colleges  and  Arehhishoprick ;  but  he  hath  not  believed  them, 
yet  he  liath  asked  of  these  connuon  friends  how  Cromwell  Inith  behaved  himself  towards 
liirn,  and  to  his  great  comfort  hath  found  him  faithful.  Wherefore  he  beseeclietb  him 
with  weeping  tears  to  eontiinic  steadfast,  and  give  no  credit  to  the  false  suggestions  of 
such  as  would  sow  variance  between  them,  and  so  leave  him  destitute  of  all  lielp." 
NO.  VII. — JULY,    1828.  K 
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tnul,  God  williiij?,  this  nftenioon,  when  my  Lord  hath  dined,  to  lidc  to 
Loniioii,  hikI  s<»  to  the  Court,  where  I  will  either  make  or  mar,  or  1 
conic  M^'aiii.' 

"  Tiic  day  after,  Cromwell  was  at  Court,  and  sought  and  obtained  an 
niidionci-  from  the  Kina; ;  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  the  account  from 
Croniwcll  himself  and  others  who  were  present,  relates  that  on  this  oc- 
casion Cromwell  sufjgested  to  the  King  a  mode  of  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  Pope's  opposition  to  the  divorce,  by  taking  the  autliority 
into  his  own  liands,  and  declaring  himself  IIkao  ok  'Vmv.  Cnuitcn  uithiii 
his  oxen  Rkalm.  The  King  gave  ear  to  tlie  proposition,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  thanked  liim,  and  admitted  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Privy  Counsellor. 

"  Could  anything  have  more  completely  5ca/c(/  the  Ruin  o/'Woi.sby's 
FORTUNES  than  this  suggestion  ? 

"  It  is  evident  that  Cromwell's  support  of  Wolsey  went  no  farther 
than  a  given  point.  When  he  saw  that  the  ruin  of  that  Minister  was 
thoroughly  resolved  upon,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  raise  himself. 
After  Cromwell  had  delivered  to  Wolsey  the  thousand  pounds  from  the 
King  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  the  north,  he  seems  to  have 
done  no  more  for  him.  We  have  no  mention  of  his  name  when  ^^'olsey 
was  ordered  to  London  to  take  his  trial;  none  upon  \V'olsey"s  journey  ; 
none  in  his  last  moments :  nor  have  we  any  subsecpient  mention  of  the 
name  of  Wolsey  from  Cromwell,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the 
dialogue  at  Archbishop  Crannier's  table,  when  Cromwell  declared  that 
he  was  never  so  far  in  love  with  Wolsey  as  to  have  waited  on  him  to 
Rome  if  he  had  been  chosen  Pope." — vol,  ii.  pp.  1 18  — 120. 

Now,  in  the  outset,  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  journey  to  London,  which,  no  doubt,  wfis  the  lirst  step 
trodden  by  Cromwell  towards  his  subsequent  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion, so  far  from  being  clandestine  (as  it  might  have  been  from 
ought  which  Mr.  Ellis  states  to  the  contrary)  was  made  expressly 
with  Wolsey 's  privity,  consent,  and  approbation  ;  and  was,  pro- 
bably, in  consefjuence  of  the  influence  which  Cromwell  acquired 
by  it,  the  chief  source  through  which  were  derived  to  his  fallen 
master  any  of  the  few  alleviations  with  which  the  caprices  of  the 
Tyrant  occasionally  lightened  his  sorrows.  In  a  few  pages  after 
Cavendish  has  related  the  above  conversation,  and  immediately 
after  he  has  told  the  general  manner  in  which  Cromwell  secured 
tlieir  reward  for  Wolsey's  household,  we  are  informed, 

"  My  Lord  retmned  unto  his  chamber  lamenting  the  departure  from 
liis  servants,  making  his  moan  unto  Master  Cromwell,  who  comforted 
him  the  best  he  could,  and  desired  my  Lord  to  give  him  leave  to  go  to 
London,  -where  he  -would  cither  make  or  mar  or  he  came  again,  ivhich  was 
al-ways  his  common  saying.  Then,  after  long  communication  with  my  Lord 
in  secret,  he  departed  and  took  his  horse,  and  rode  to  London  ;  at  whose 
departure  I  was  by,  whom  he  bade  farewell,  and  said,  '  ye  !>hall  hear 
shortly  of  me,  and  if  1  speed  well,  I  will  not  fail  to  be  here  again  within 
these  two  days.'  ''— Cavendish  by  Singer,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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Here,  then^  his  expedition  to  Court  is  shown  tobe^he  result  of 
a  long  and  confidential  conversation  with  his  master  ;  in  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  the  course  which  he  was  to  pursue  was 
discussed  and  adjusted.  The  words  "  make  or  mar,"  to  which  an 
exclusively  selfish  interpretation  might  be  assigned  by  malice,  are 
explained  as  a  cant  phraseology — afafon  de  parler,  which  Crom- 
well had  constantly  on  his  lips — and  the  very  object  for  which  he 
takes  his  departure  is  that  he  may  return,  with  speed,  the  bearer 
of  healing  and  consolation. 

And  such  was  the  manner  in  which,  in  truth,  he  re-appeared : 

"  Now,  let  us  return  again  to  Master  Cromwell  to  see  how  he  hath 
sped  since  his  departure  last  from  ray  Lord.  The  case  stood  so  that  there 
should  begin,  shortly  after  All-hallow's-tide,  the  Parliament,  and  (he) 
being  within  London  devised  with  himself  to  be  one  of  the  Burgesses  of 
the  Parliament,  and  chanced  to  meet  with  one  Sir  Thomas  Rush,  Knight, 
a  special  friend  of  his,  whose  son  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Bur- 
gesses of  the  said  Parliament,  of  whom  he  obtained  his  room,*  and 
by  that  means  put  his  foot  into  the  Parliament  House :  then,  within 
two  or  three  days  after  his  entry  into  Parliament,  he  came  unto  my 
Lord,  to  Asher,  with  a  much  pleasanter  countenance  than  he  had  at  his 
departure,  and  meeting  with  me  before  he  came  to  my  Lord,  said  unto 
me  '  that  he  had  once  adventured  to  put  in  his  foot,  where  he  trusted 
shortly  to  be  better  regarded  or  all  were  done  j '  and  when  he  was  come 
to  my  Lord,  they  talked  together  in  secret  manner  ;  and  that  done,  he  rode 
out  of  hand  again  that  night  to  London,  because  he  would  not  be  absent 
from  the  Parliament  the  next  morning.  There  could  nothing  be  spoken 
against  my  Lord  in  the  Parliament  House  but  he  would  answer  it  inr 
continent,  or  else  take  until  the  next  day,  against  which  time  he  xvould 
resort  to  viy  Lord  to  know  xchat  answer  he  should  make  in  his  behalf ; 
insomuch,  that  there  was  no  matter  alleged  against  my  Lord  but  that  he 
was  ever  ready  furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer  j  so  that,  at  length,  for 
his  honest  behaviour  in  his  master  s  cause,  he  grew  into  such  estimation  in 
every  man's  opinion,  that  he  was  esteemed  to  be  the  most  faithfullest servant 
to  his  master  of  all  other,  wherein  he  was  of  all  men  greatly  commended."— ~ 
Id.  ib.  p.  207. 

Cavendish,  the  writer  of  this  most  circumstantial  narrative,  was 
by  no  means  likely  to  view  Cromwell  with  over  partial  eyes.  He 
was  among  the  most  vehement  supporters  of  the  Old  Faith  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  had  strong  reasons  for  disliking  the  measures  and 
depressing  the  character  of  the  Vicegerent  of  the  new  Head  of  the 
Church ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appears  to  have  been  possessed 
by  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  honesty  ;  and,  moreover,  the  facts 
were  too  plain  to  permit  him,  even  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  to 
«lose  his  eyes  against  them.  In  the  Metrical  Visions,  wherein  he 
•touches  only  upon  the  policy  which  the  Chief  Secretary  pursued 

•  As  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  coiyectures,  not  improbably,  hy  Wolsey's  own  aid. 
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wliilo  in  power,  he  is  far  iVom  sparing  liiin,  mul  his  expressions 
jHc  MKirked  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  odium  iheo/ogiaan.  He 
speaks  of  his  "  extort  power,  and  insacyat  tyrannye."  He  com- 
pares him  to  "  Anion  the  Agagite," 

"  That  invented  lawes  God's  people  to  confound." 

lie  continnes  the  parallel  by  showing  that  each  perished  by  the 
death  which  he  designed  for  others  ;  and  he  concludes  by  making 
the  jiioat  victim  confess 

"  That  for  my  presumption,  wanting  Goddis  grace. 
My  lyfc  consumed  is  within  a  short  space." 

The  testimony  of  a  reluctant  witness  is  in  all  cases  the  most  im- 
portant that  can  be  obtained  ;  and  when  it  is  accompanied  by  dis* 
tinct  proofs  of  accurate  knowledge  and  indisputable  credibility, 
we  do  not  see  what  other  human  evidence  can  be  allowed  to 
supersede  it.  And  such  is  the  testimony  which  Cavendish,  in  the 
main  body  of  his  Biographical  tract,  aftords  in  behalf  of  Crom- 
well's fidelity  to  Wolsey. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  perceive  that  a  shadow  of  other  evidence 
is  producible  against  this  testimony — certainly  not  that  of  Lord 
Herbert.  He  acquaints  us,  that  when  the  Lords  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  Cromwell,  "  obtaining 
the  place  of  a  Burgess,  so  wittily  defended  the  Cardinal,  his 
master,  that  no  treason  could  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  from  this 
honest  beginning,  Thomas  Cromwell  obtained  his  future  reputa- 
tion." Certainly  not  that  of  the  painful  Fuller,  whose  research 
no  contrary  whisper  was  likely  to  escape.  "  Here  he  defended 
his  master  (he  says,  speaking  of  the  same  transaction)  with  such 
wit  and  eloquence,  that  even  those  who  hated  the  client  yet  praised 
the  advocate  who  pleaded  in  his  behalf." — {Cent.  xvi.  Book  5, 
%  2 — 1.)  And  again,  when  summing  up  his  character  after  his 
execution,  among  his  "  personal  eminences,"  he  particularizes  his 
"  exemplary  gratitude."  "  Here  gratitude  grew  with  his  great- 
nesse,  and  the  Lcud  Cromwell  conferred  many  a  courtesie  on  the 
children  from  whose  fathers  Master  Cromwell  had  formerly 
received  favours.  As  he  was  a  good  servant  to  his  master,  so  was 
he  a  good  master  to  his  servants." — {Id.  ibid,  §  4 — 30.)  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  Collier,  who,  in  a  sketch  drawn  with  no  favour- 
able pencil,  and  avowedly  with  a  wish  to  depreciate,  taxes  him 
w  ith  a  failure  in  gratitude  "  in  one  instance  "  only ;  an  instance 
to  which  Mr.  Ellis  also  has  sedulously  pointed.  The  story  is  well 
known,  and  is  told  by  Burnet,  (B.iii.  ann.  1339,  vol.  i.  p.  481,  ed. 
1816,)  and  if  such  be  the  head  and  front  of  Cromwell's  ingratitude, 
his  enemies  mav  make  all  the  advantage  of  it  which  thev  please. 
JN otwithstandmg  his  attachment  to  Wolsey,  it  is  impossible  but 
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that  he  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  strong  contrast  between 
the  Cardinal's  pride  and  Cranmer's  humility.  We  know  not 
what  petty  circumstance  of  conversation  provoked  the  remarks 
which  he  offered  ;  but  we  may  be  certain,  from  his  subsequent 
conduct,  that  he  by  no  means  outstepped  the  truth,  (notwithstand- 
ing the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  retort  uncourteous,)  when  he  asserted 
that  the  Cardinal's  expected  elevation  to  the  Popedom  would 
have  terminated  their  connection.  Equally  is  Mr.  Ellis's  judg- 
ment unsupported  by  Hall,  Holinshed,  and  Fox,  by  Burnet  and 
Strype.  If  he  objects  to  any  of  these  writers  as  likely  to  speak 
partially,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  point  at  which  Historical 
scepticism  may  pause,  and  to  discover  any  safe  guide  to  the  path 
pf  Truth. 

For  the  advice  which  Cromwell  suggested  to  the  King  respec- 
:;ting  the  declaration  of  his  supremacy,  we  think  him  equally  blame- 
less, as  in  other  respects,  towards  Wolsey,  even  if  he  did  oft'er  this 
advice.  That  he  did  so  rests  upon  Pole's  authority,  in  a  passage 
.which  we  acquit  Mr.  Ellis  of  intentionally  misrepresenting,  but 
of  which  he  does  not  at  all  appear  to  us  to  have  conveyed  an 
adequate  interpretation.  That,  if  he  gave  this  advice,  it  sealed 
Wolsey 's  ruin  we  wholly  deny.  His  ruin  was  sealed  long  before; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  Cromwell's  duty,  when  an  opportunity  of 
advising  his  Sovereign  was  presented  to  him,  to  persist  in  that 
which  he  must  long  have  considered  a  mistaken  course,  because 
such  had  been  the  course  of  his  former  Patron.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  imperatively  called  on,  as  a  faithful  subject,  to  offer 
such  counsel  only  as  his  conscience  prompted  ;  and  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  is  a  point  upon  which  even  his  avowed  ene- 
jnies  have  never  pretended  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Ellis's  charge,  as  it  relates  to  Crom- 
well's intercourse  with  Wolsey,  is  couched  in  negatives.  From 
their  names  not  having  been  coupled  together  after  the  Cardinal's 
journey  northward,  Mr.  Ellis  would  deduce  that  Cromwell  then 
abandoned  him.  We  think  the  more  obvious,  we  are  certain  the 
more  charitable  inference  would  be,  that  he  who  had  done  so  much 
at  first  was  not  likely  to  be  wanting  afterwards — that  he  who  ven- 
tured to  stand  in  the  gap  when  the  King  was  most  wroth,  would 
not  desert  it  when  the  chief  hazard  was  past ;  nor  wantonly  make 
shipwreck  of  the  fame  which  he  had  won  by  a  noble  and  perilous 
<laring.  There  is  some  obscurity  still  to  be  cleared  as  to  the 
reasons  which  induced  Henry  to  consent  to  Wolsey's  final  arrest ; 
.but,  be  they  what  they  may,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  then  in- 
tended, (bloodthirsty  and  relentless  as  he  was)  to  bring  him  to  the 
block.  He  might  be  jealous  of  the  popularity  which  he  had  de- 
servedly acquired    during   his    residence  at    Cawood,    a   period 
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aloniiH?  for  inanj  of  his  former  errors;  or,  above  all,  he  might  still 
suppose,  that  the  Carilinal  retained  possession  of  secret  treasure 
which  iiii"lit  be  wrung  from  him  by  nitimidation.  Wolsey  never 
uttered  a  roinj)laint  res.pecting  Cromwell  ;  and,  although  there 
niav  not  be  any  existing  document  to  prove  that  Cromwell  con- 
tinued his  grateful  attentions  to  the  last  moment;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  none  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  he  discontimied  them. 
In  balancing  probabilities,  we  must  be  mainly  guided  by  known 
incidents,  ami  all  these,  as  we  trust  has  been  fully  shown  above, 
preponderate  heavily  in  Cromwell's  scale. 

To  pass  on  from  the  private  to  the  public  character  of  this 
great  JSIinister,  in  his  estimate  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  bus  almost  bor- 
rowed the  words  of  "  the  judicious"  Lingard,  as  lie  elsewhere 
Styles  him.  That  judicious  writer  has,  indeed,  in  this  instance, 
manifested  a  good  deal  of  discretion.  He  has  contented  himself 
bv  a  few  bold  dashes,  looking  solely  to  the  e/fect  of  his  portrait ; 
and  by  dexterously  mismatching  certain  portions  of  his  text  and 
liis  references,  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  those  readers  who 
forbear  to  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  his  original  authorities, 
that  they  actually  contain  materials  for  the  outline,  which,  in  truth, 
is  the  product  of  (shall  we  say?)  his  imagination  or  his  male- 
volence.* 

Dr.  Llngard's  representation  of  Cromwell  is  as  follows  :  "  His 
principles,  however,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  assertion,  were  of 
the  most  tlagitlous  description."  We  are  seldom  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  best  authority  for  any  public  man's  principles  is  to 
be  found  in  what  are  called  his  own  avowals  ;  and  in  the  instance 
now  before  us,  this  incredibility  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
description  given  of  them.  A  hypocrite  may  find  it  advantageous 
"to  lay  claim  to  high  and  noble  motives — just  as  he  underwrites  his 
Coat  of  Arms  with  Virtus  et  natale  solum — and  steals  "  fine  words" 
for  his  motto — but  none  except  a  fool  (and  Cromwell  has  not  yet 
been  accused  of  folly)  ever  gratuitously  proclaimed,  that  he  was 

*  To  satisfy  liiniself  that  this  is  not  an  overciiarged  representation,  tiie  reader  may 
turn  to  vol.  iv.  p.  177,  4lo.  of  Lingard's  Hiitory.  In  the  text  he  speaks  as  follows  of 
Cromwell.  "  By  acting  on  these  principles  he  had  already  earned  the  hatred  of  the 
public,  and  when  liis  patron  was  disgraced  was  singled  out  for  punishment  by  the  voice 
of  the  populace.  He  followed  Wolsey  to  Asher ;  but,  despairing  of  the  fortune  of  the 
fallen  favourite,  hastened  to  Court,  purchased  teith  presents  the  protection  nf  tninhiers,  and 
was  confirmed  in  that  office  under  the  King,  which  he  had  before  held  under  the  Car- 
dinal, the  stewardship  of  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries.''  At  the  close  of  this 
entire  paragraph  we  arc  referred  to  Pole  :  and  how  nnich  of  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
"reference  ;  the  reader  should  determine  from  tlie  foot  note.  "  Omnium  voce,  qui  ali- 
quid  de  eo  intelleierant,  ad  siippUcium  poscebatur,  floe  eiiim  affirmart  possum  qui  Londini 
turn  adj'ui  et  voces  audivi  ;  nee  vero  populus  ullum  spectaculum  lil'entiiis  expectabat."  Pole 
states  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  about  Cromwtll's  unpopularity  ;  but  not  a  single 
word  of  the  bribery  and  sinistw  applications  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  would  persuade  us 
Lis  rise  is  tv  be  attributed. 
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actuated  by  the  "  most  flagitious"  principles.  "  He  had  learned 
from  Machiavelli  that  Vice  and  Virtue  were  but  names,  tit,  indeed, 
to  anmse  the  leisure  of  the  Learned  in  their  Colleges,  but  perni- 
cious to  the  men  who  seek  to  rise  in  the  Court  of  Princes  ;"  and 
for  this  statement,  Pole,  as  usual,  is  the  authority,  (iv.  177.)  Mr. 
Ellis  has  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  proceeding  farther  than  this 
judicious  assertion,  and  has  distinctly  repeated  its  substance. 

"  If  Pole  may  be  believed,  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for 
doubting  bis  veracity,"  (is  Pole's  veracity  so  voy  unimpeachable,  espe- 
cially where  his  Church  prejudices  are  concerned  ?)  "  Cromwell  was 
frank  in  disclosing  his  own  MachiaxcUian  principles.  That  he  possessed 
such  cannot  be  disputed." — vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

Mr.  Ellis  has,  however,  profited  but  little  by  the  discretion  of 
Dr.  Lingard,  for  he  has  printed  what  he  considers  proofs  of  his 
assertion  ;  namely,  some  very  curious  "  Remembrances,"  from  a 
paper  in  Cromwell's  own  handwriting,  still  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  Doubtless  there  are  many  things  contained  in 
these  memoranda,  which  relate  to  transactions  repugnant  to 
just  notions  of  Constitutional  liberty,  abhorrent  from  those  up- 
right and  liberal  feelings  which  a  long  period  of  legitimate  rule 
has  eniiendered  in  the  bosoms  of  all  who  will  now  read  them — 
much  that  we  condemn,  reprobate,  and  lament.  Rut  we  are  con- 
sidering the  times  of  Henry  VHl.  not  those  of  George  IV. — the 
days  of  the  most  absolute  and  unsparino-  Tyrant  who  ever  swayed 
our  Sceptre — when  the  breath  of  the  King's  mouth  was  destruc- 
tion, and  his  Ministers  were  little  more  than  the  channels  through 
which  that  breath  was  conveyed.  The  paper  is  too  long  for  entire 
extraction  :  but,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Ellis  the  fullest  possible 
benefit  from  it,  we  shall  select  those  parts  which  he  has  presented 
in  Italic  or  capital  letters,  and  which,  therefore,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  he  considers  as  his  strongest  vouchers. 

"  To  cause  Indictmncnts  to  be  draivenfor  all  the  qffcndors  in  Trcasone  and 
tnyspcnision,  as  the  case  shall  require,  concernyng  the  Nonnc  of  Canterbury. 

"  Item  certayn  persons  to  be  sent  to  the  Towrefor  the  farther  cxaniimt- 
tion  of  the  Abbott  of  GlastonS' 

We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  there  can  be  objec- 
tionable in  these  two  passages. 

"  Item  the  Abbott  Redying  to  be  sent  down  to  be  tryed  and  rxr- 
■  cuTED  at  Redying  with  his  complycys. 

"  Item  the  Abbott  of  Glaston  to  be  tryed  at  Glasion,  and  aho  to  be 
EXECUTED  THEii  with  his  complycys." 

There  is,  no  doubt,  something  elliptical,  according  to  received 
present  notions,  in  these  memoranda — but  a  Minister  in  posses- 
sion of  evidence,  which  can  establish  proof  of  Treason,  and  serving 
a  Prince  who  was  not  accustomed  to  remit  pnnishment,  may  be 
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excused  if  lie  speak  in  aiitieipatory  language  of  execution  before 
conileiniiation.  ^\  e  ilo  not  seek  to  justify  the  transaction  ;  but 
we  .sullii  ii  iilly  account  for  Cromwell's  foresight  upon  it. 

"  Item  to  se  that  the  Exydats  be  well  sortj/d,  and  the  Iiidi/tmctitts  well 
drawn  ageynst  the  sayd  Abhotts  and  thayr  couiplycys." 

]s  a  Minister  to  blame,  who  endeavours,  by  all  legal  means  in 
his  power,  to  secure  the  success  of  a  State  Prosecution  ?  And, 
if  he  is  not  so,  what  illegality  is  there  in  arranging  the  production 
of  witnesses,  and  clearing  the  indictment  from  Haws  ? 

"  Item  to  advertise  the  Kyng  of  the  ordcryng  of  Maistcr  Fysshcr,  and 
to  shcxv  hi/m  of  the  Indenture  xdiiche  I  have  deli/veri/d  to  the  Solicitors. 

"  Item  to  knowe  his  pleasure  touching  Maister  More. 

"  Item  xohen  Maister  Fissher  shall  go  to  his  execution,  with  also  the 
other. 

"  Item  what  shall  he  done  farther  touching  Maister  Moke. 

"  Item  to  remembre  specyatly  the  Ladie  of  Sarum. 

"  To  send  Gcndon  to  the  Towre  to  be  rakkyd. 

"  Item  what  the  Kyng  xli/U  have  done  with  the  Ladik  of  Sarum." 

The  executions  of  More,  Fisher,  and  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, (Cromwell  himself  perished  before  the  last-named,  injured, 
and  high-minded  Lady,)  are  among  the  chief  abominations  of 
Henry's  career ;  but  as  far  as  the  above  memoranda  teach  us,  tiie 
share  which  Cromwell  had  in  their  fate  is  only  as  much  as  be- 
longs to  the  Recorder  of  London  when  he  makes  his  report  of 
Convicts — nay,  not  so  much  as  this,  for  the  Recorder  is  frequently 
the  Judge  by  whom  the  Prisoners  have  been  tried  and  sentenced. 
As  for  the  Rack,  the  Law  allowed  its  employment ;  and  we  do 
not  assert  that  Cromwell  was  beyond  his  generation  in  political 
humanity. 

"  Item  to  remembre  to  know  the  trew  valew  of  the  goods  of  Castell 
Acre  /or  jny  parte  thereof. 

"  Item  to  show  the  King  the  patrons  (patterns)  of  the  Inhrowderie  for 
the  Queue." 

The  first  of  these  entries  relates  to  a  grant  with  which  he  had 
been  presented  by  the  King  ;  and  which,  unless  it  be  the  duty  of 
a  State  Minister  to  neglect  his  private  interests,  he  was  well  jus- 
tified in  looking  after.  The  second  cannot  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  very  innocent  compliance  with  the  taste  of  a' Prince  addicted 
to  magnificence  and  display ;  one  of  those  compliances  which 
Cromwell,  doubtless,  was  too  refined  a  Courtier  not  to  practise 
assiduously,  and  to  which  it  is  probable,  that  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion, quite  as  much  as  to  his  talents.  It  is  the  union  of  Courtesy 
with  Ability  which  produces  most  fruit  in  Palaces. 

!Mr.  Ellis  rejects  as  fabulous  the  narrative  which  Fox  has  told, 
"with  so  much  simple  eloquence,  of  the  grateful  return  made  by 
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Cromwell,  in  his  height  of  power,  to  the  Florentine  Frescobaldi 
who  assisted  him  when  abroad  in  his  youth;  and  it  might  almost 
appear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  made  his  state- 
ment, that  Fox  had  not  referred  to  Bandello  as  his  authority,  but 
that  Mr.  Ellis  had  traced  it  to  him.    We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Ellis 
intended  to  give  this  colouring,  but  we  think  his  words  permit  it 
to  be  given.     Fox   expressly  says,  "  which  story  sett  forth  and 
compiled  in  the  Italian  tongue  by  Bandello  ;"  and  in  the  margin, 
there  is  a  farther  reference  {ex  Historia  Italica)  which  mai/,  per- 
haps, refer  to  some  authority  corroborating  Bandello,  but  upon 
which  it  would  be   unfair  for  us  to  rest  any  argument  to  that 
effect.     Bandello,  as  is  well  known,  founded  most,  if  not  all  his 
Novels,  upon  anecdotes  which  he  had  collected  during  his  travels, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  believed  to  be  based  on  Truth.     In 
his  introduction  to  that  upon  which  we  are  now  concerned,  he  is 
very  precise  in  pointing  out  the  source  from  which  he  derived  it. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  cited  it  as  Nov.  xviii. — in  all  the  Editions  which  we 
have  consulted  it  stands — Parte  Ilda,  Nov.xxxiv.    It  is  addressed 
to  //  Conte  Lodovico  Rangone,  who  is  thus  informed  of  its  origin: 
Ora  ragioiiaudosi  a  la  presenza  di  vostra  sorella  la  Sig.  Gostanza 
Fregosa,  qui  in  Bassens,  de  la  cortesie  che  vostra  madre  itsava  vi 
si  ritrovd  Giova)ini  di  Nello,  Floreiitino,  che  aveva  linigo  tempo 
praticato  ne  risola  d'liighilterra,  il  quale  a  simile  proposito  uarro 
una  Istoria  che  assai  a  ^li  ascoltaiiti  diletto.     We  are  inclined  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  story,  and  to  believe  that  Tomaso  Cremoitello 
repaid  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Florentine  merchant  with  the 
magnificent  interest  here  ascribed  to  him.    But  even  if  the  details 
are  imaginary,  thus  much  may  plainly  be  deduced  from  them — 
that  the  Novelist,  in  looking  out  for  a  contemporary,  whom  he 
might  make  the  Hero  of  a  tale  exemplifying  generosity  and  gra- 
titude, was  guided  by  the  common  voice  to  Cromwell,  against 
whom,  on  other  points  wherein  his  prejudices  are  awakened,  he 
speaks  with  sufficient  virulence  in  the  course  of  the  same  story. 
Surely  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  away,  it  is  too 
much  to  advance  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  a  reputation  which  has 
endured   their  lapse  unharmed;  and   unless   we  give   Cromwell 
credit  for  the  virtues  hitherto  ascribed  to  him,  we  know  not  any 
recorded  instance  of  distinguished  qualities,  be  they  good  or  ill, 
which  we  may  venture  to  believe. 

If  Henry's  matrimonial  History  were  not  so  replete  with 
horrors,  that  we  almost  blame  ourselves  for  approaching  any  part 
of  it  with  other  than  feelings  of  the  most  serious  cast,  we  are 
always  tempted  to  be  much  amused  by  his  adventure  with  Anne 
of  Cleves.  There  is  a  Poetical  justice  about  the  whole  transac- 
tion which  admirably  fits  it  for  his  punishment.     The  agonies  of 
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Moro^f,  in  Hen  Jonson's  inimitable  Epicwne,  vlien  he  discovers 
thai  tin-  Hiidt'  whom  he  has  married,  on  aeeount  of  her  sih'nt 
propensities,  is  "  a  l*enthesilea,  a  Semiramis" — "  yea,  a  manifest 
woman  who  can  talk;''  or  the  confnsion  of  Slender  when  his  ima- 
gined Anni;  Page  proves  no  other  than  "  a  great  lubberly  l*ost- 
master's  boy,"  are  scarcely  less  ludicrous  than  the  delicate  disap- 
pointment which  drew  the  unlucky  husband  to  a  new  divorce, 
lie  was  now  too  in  his  liftieth  year,  and  the  amatory  disasters  of 
a  (juin(iuagenarian  Damon  are,  under  any  circumstances  that  can 
be  imagined,  not  a  little  obnoxious  to  ridicule. 

I)iit  even  this  Comedy  was  to  have  a  Tragic  conclusion;  and 
the  head  of  Cromwell  was  to  be  the  peace-offering  for  the  dubious 
pretensions  of  the  unqueened  Queen,  the  (dare  we  so  call  her?) 
Virgin  bride, 

"  vo/x$>)V  T'avy/x.^>3V,  TrupQsvov  TonrapQivov" 

whom  he  had  provided  for  his  master.  Such  in  truth  was  his 
Heresy  and  Treason.  He  was  attainted,  as  Speed  has  well  ex- 
pressed himself,  "  using  words  of  dislike  on  the  Lady  Katharine 
(the  shameless  and  abandoned  Katharine  Howard)  distasteful  to 
the  King,  his  enemies  so  working."  If  Hans  Holbein  had  been 
contented  to  paint  Anne  of  Cleves  more  like  a  Flanders  mare 
than  a  Venus,*  Cromwell  might,  perhaps,  have  died  in  his  bed. 
Dr.  Lingard  says,  "  If  a  tear  were  shed  at  his  death,  it  was  in 
secret."  Holinshed,  we  think,  is  nearer  the  fact;  "  they  who  knew 
nothing  but  Truth  by  him,  both  lamented  and  heartily  praieed 
for  him."  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  generally 
unpopular.  The  Aristocracy,  despised  his  lowly  birth,  and 
were  jealous  of  his  aggrandisement ;  the  giddy  populace  always 
-rejoices  in  the  fall  of  its  superiors.  But  ample  justice  has 
been  done  to  him  by  Posterity,  in  all  but  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Lingard  and  Mr.  Ellis.  There  is  a  prestige  about  the  name 
of  V\  olsey  (so  that  it  has  become  a  proverb  and  a  byeword) 
which  defies  all  comparison  or  parallel  with  it,  or  else  the 
history  of  that  eminent  man  and  of  the  scarcely  less  eminent 
Cromwell,  that  honest  and  devoted  follower, 

"  Faithful  found 
>  Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he," 

present  very  striking  coincidences.  Each  is  marked  by  similar 
humbleness  of  parentage,  by  extraordinary  elevation,  by  zeal  for 
an  undeserving  master,  and  above  all,  by  the  female  influence 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  his  ruin.  Cromwell,  perhaps,  has 
more  generally  excited  connniseration ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 

*  ^d\p\>\<is  Anecdota  pj  Pahitine  m  England,].  \ib,Zvii, 
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to   determino   to   which   of  his  great  Ministers  Henry   showed 
himself  most  unjust,  most  cruel,  and  most  ungrateful. 

Connected  with  Cromwell  is  the  following  amusing  Letter,  of 
which  we  extract  a  part,  from  Richard  Layton,  respecting  a  Visi- 
tation at  Oxford. 

"  Pleasit  your  Goo(hies  to  be  advertisyde  that  in  Magdalen  Colege 
we  fownde  stablisshede  one  Lecture  of  Divinitie,  two  of  Philosophic,  one 
morale,  another  naturale,  and  one  of  Laten  tonge,  well  kept  and  dili- 
gently frequentede.  To  these  we  have  adjonede  a  Lecture  in  the  Greke ; 
that  is,  the  Gi'ammer  in  Greke  perpetually  to  be  rede  there,  and  all  the 
yewthe  thereunto  to  have  confluence  for  ther  principull.  In  New  Colege 
we  have  stabhsshede  two  Lecturrs  publique,  one  of  Greke  an  other  in 
Laten,  and  have  made,  therefore,  for  evermore,  an  honest  salarie  and 
stipende.  In  All  Sowllen  Colege  we  have  in  lyke  maner  stablesshede 
two  Lectures,  one  of  Greke  an  other  in  Laten,  with  a  goode  stipende 
and  salarie  therunto  assignide  for  ever.  In  Corpus  Cliristi  Colege  we 
fownde  two  Lecturrs  stablesshede  by  the  founder,  one  in  Greke  another 
in  Latten,  publique  for  all  men  thereunto  to  have  concourse.  We  have 
further  stablessede  a  Lecture  in  Laten  tongue,  publique,  in  Marten 
Colege  ;  and  an  other  in  Qwenes  Colege ;  and  have  assignede  and  made 
a  sufficient  stipende  for  either  of  thes  for  evermore.  Bicawse  we  fownde 
all  other  the  Colegeis  not  able  in  londs  and  revenewis  to  have  within 
them  lecturs  publique,  as  the  other  afore  rehersed  hathe,  we  have  in- 
jonede  the  saide  poire  Colegeis  that  they,  and  evere  of  them,  shall  fre- 
quent and  have  dayly  concourse  unto  the  said  Lecturs.  Vcetiam  imposiii- 
mus  to  every  scoler  within  the  Univcrsitie  not  heryng  at  the  leste  one  of 
thes  Lecturs.  For  that  day  that  he  shalbe  absent  from  one  of  the  said 
Lecturs  to  be  punissede  in  the  losse  of  his  commons  for  that  day,  the 
said  paine  evere  day  tociens  quociens  nbsens  Juerit  nisi  concurrenti  causa 
aliqua  legiti/na,  approbaiula  tamen  per  Procpositutn  Colegii  sire  Aiilce. 

"  We  have  sett  Dunce  in  Bocardo,  and  have  utterly  banisshede  hym 
Oxforde  for  ever,  with  all  his  blind  glosses,  and  is  nowe  made  a  conion 
servant  to  evere  man,  faste  nailede  up  upon  postes  in  all  common  howse.s 
of  easment.  Id,  quod  oculis  meis  xidi.  And  the  scconde  tyme  we  came 
to  New  Colege,  aftter  we  hade  declared  your  Injunctions  we  fownde  all 
the  gret  quadrant  Court  full  of  the  leiffs  of  Dunce,  the  wynde  blowyng 
them  into  evere  corner;  and  ther  we  fownde  one  Mr.  Grenefelde,  a 
gentilman  of  Bukynghamshire,  getheryng  up  part  of  the  said  bowke 
leiffs  (as  he  saide)  there  to  make  him  sewells  or  blawnsherrs  to  kepe  the 
dere  within  the  woode,  thereby  to  have  the  better  cry  with  his  howndes. 

"  We  have  also  in  the  place  of  the  canon  lecture  jonede  a  civel  lectur 
to  be  rede  in  evere  Colege  hale  and  In. 

"  We  have  further,  in  visitynge  the  religiouse  students,  emongyste  all 
other  Injunctions  adjoyned  that  none  of  them^  for  no  maner  cause,  shall 
cum  within  any  Taverne,  Inn,  Ale-howse,  or  any  other  Howse  what  so 
ever  hit  be,  within  the  towne  and  the  suburbs  of  the  same,  upon  payne 
onse  so  taken  by  day  or  by  night  to  be  sent  iniediatly  home  to  his  Cloister 
wher«as  he  was  professede.  Without  doubte  we  here  say  this  act  to  be 
gretly  lamentede  of  all  the  duble  honcste  women  of  the  Towne,  and  spe- 
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cially  of  thcr  Lamidres  tliat  now  may  not  onsc  cntie  vvitliin  tlie  gaitts, 
and  nnulio  Icssc  within  tlicr  chambers,  whcnmto  they  were  lyght  well 
acciistoinodc.  1  double  not  but  for  this  thyng  onely  the  honcste  matrones 
will  sew  unto  yowe  for  a  redress.'' — vol.  ii.  pp.  GO — 62. 

The  abuses  which  Bishop   Gardiner  corrected  at  the   Sister 
University  were  of  another  nature. 

"  Mr.  \'ice  Cliancellor,  after  my  ryght  hartic  conicndations,  ye  shall 
understand  I  have  been  advertysed  how  dyvers  of  the  Regents  of  that 
Universitie,  who  shuld  rule  and  be  good  example  to  other,  have  this  Lent 
last  past  very  dissolutly  used  themselves  in  catynge  of  fleshc ;  whych 
fault  how  it  hatlic  been  punissbed  here  1  am  sure  ye  haveharde  :  wberin 
I  have  been  noted  a  greate  avaunser,  and  setter  furtbe  of  that  punish- 
ment ;  which  rumour,  albeit  it  be  not  trewe,  and  that  indedc  the  Kynges 
Majestic  himself,  with  th'advise  of  the  rest  of  the  Counsell,  dyd  ear- 
nestly prosecute,  as  tb'effecte  bathe  shewed  in  sum  that  misorder  j  yet 
nevertbelesse,  by  cause  tb'oftence  is  greatter  in  Scbolers  then  in  other, 
and  specially  called  to  the  state  of  Regents,  I  cannott  quietlye  passe  over, 
and  neglecte  this  Informacyon  ;  havinge  soe  apparente  and  manifeste 
truthe  as  it  bathe,  beinge  browght  to  lyght  sondry  wayes,  as  this  berer  can 
enforme  you,  unto  whome  I  praye  you  geve  credence  therin.  Wberfor 
I  pray  you  travayle  with  me  for  reformacion,  which  I  wold  have  so  used 
as  the  matter  myght  be  punissbed  witbowte  encrease  of  theslawndre, 
which  migbte  doo  burte  to  the  bole  Universite  ;  and,  tberfore,  I  have 
devised  and  thowght  good  that  yc  shuld  secretlye  speke  with  sucbe 
as  be  noted  faultie,  and  enducinge  them  to  confesse  ther  faulte,  and 
paye  sum  fyne,  by  your  discrecion  to  be  taxed,  to  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versite, soe  to  dismisse  them  witbowte  further  publishinge  of  their 
names  :  wberin  I  wold  ye  used  such  teraperaunce  as  the  payne  wer  not 
<:ontempned  ne  the  partie  greved  above  bis  astat.  But  I  wyll  have  it  in 
any  wyse  punissbed  ;  for  I  wyll  not  suffer  the  Universite  with  tbeise 
dissolute  manners  to  be  corrupte.  Londes  have  not  been  geve,  or  Lec- 
tures fownded  for  any  sucbe  evyll  purposes.  If  the  Ofl'enders  will  have 
pytie  of  tbemselfs  and  ther  owne  fame,  and  so  privilye  and  secretlye  with 
yow  submitt  tbemselfs  to  punissbment,  I  wyll  gladlye  here  wythe  them  ; 
but  otherwyse,  this  charitable  waye  not  regarded,  I  will  procede  to  an 
open  Inquisicion  and  note  the  faulte  where  I  finde  it,  I  am  not  desy- 
rous  to  know  ther  names,  but  onlye  to  understand  from  you  that,  by  pay- 
jnent  of  the  taxacion,  the  matter  is  punissbed  ;  wherof  I  pray  you  cer- 
tefie  as  sbortlye  as  ye  shall  have  done  any  tbinge  in  it. 

"  The  last  yere,  by  consent  of  the  hole  Universite,    I  made  an  Ordre 

concerninge  pronunciacion  of  the  Grek  Tonge,  apoyntinge  paynes  to  the 

transgressors,  and  finally  to  the   Vice  Chancellor   if  he  sawe  them  not 

executed  ;   wberin  I  pray  you  be  persuaded  that  I  %vyll  not   be  deluded 

and  contempned.     I  did  it  seriouslye,    and  will  maynteyne  it.     If  you 

:See  the  transgressors  punissbed,  I  have  cause  to  be  content;  but  other- 

.wyse  I  intende,  in  you  and  the  Procters  persons,  to  use  myne  auctoryte 

.geven  me  by  the  Universite  ;   wherunto  1  trust  ye  wyll  not  enforce  me. 

.To  be  Chauncellor  of  the  Universitie  is  only  Honor,  whyche  by  con- 

tempte  is  taken  awayc ;  and  I  wylbe  ware  to  give  any  man  cause  to 
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coiitempte  me.  What  enformatyon  I  have  I  wyll  not  wryte ;  but  by 
that  I  shall  see  from  hensforth,  I  wyll  beleve  that  is  past.  Howe  neces- 
sarye  it  is  to  brydle  the  arrogance  of  yought,  the  experyence  of  your  yeres 
hathe,  I  doubte  not,  taught  you  ;  and  it  wold  muche  greve  me  pryvatlye 
to  have  any  varyaunce  with  you,  of  whome  I  have  had  so  olde  acquaynt- 
aunce  ;  which  cannot  be,  if  ye  suffer  them  not,  by  toUeracyon,  to  hope 
more  of  you  wolde  avow  they  shulde. 

"  The  Kynges  Majestic  hath,  by  the  inspyracyon  of  the  holy  Goost, 
componed  all  maters  of  Religion  :  which  Uniformitie,  I  pray  God  it  may 
in  that  and  all  other  matters  and  thinges,  extende  unto  us,  and  forgettinge 
all  that  is  past,  goo  forthe  in  agreement  as  thowghe  ther  had,  been  no 
suche  matier.  But  I  wyll  withstand  fansyes  even  in  pronunciacion  ; 
and  tight  wythe  th'enemie  of  quyet  at  the  first  entree.  Wherfor  I  pray 
you,  Mr.  Vice  Chancellor,  loke  ernestlye  on  thies  matiers,  and  geve  me 
cause  by  your  industrye  to  rejoyce  in  the  Universite,  and  only  care  for 
acquietinge  our  matiers  wythe  the  Towne,  wherein  I  trust  we  shall  have 
good  spede  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  sende  you  hartelye  well  to  fare. 
At  the  Court  the  loth  of  May. 

"  Your  assured  lovinge  frende, 

"  Ste.  Winton." 

To  Mr.  Dr 

Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

Among-  some  Letters  written  by  Lord  Essex  is  the  first  which 
he  penned  to  Lord  Burghley  after  his  entrance  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  has  appended  a  list  of  "  the 
Parcels,"  or,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  "  Thirds,"  for  which  he 
paid  on  taking  possession  of  his  Rooms. 

"  '  Imprimis  twenty  yards  of  new  grene  brode  sayes,  56s.  Item,  the 
frame  of  the  South  Window  in  the  first  chamber,  6s.  Ad.  Item,  for  more 
glasse  in  the  same.  As.  Item,  for  forty  foote  of  quarters  under  the 
hangings,  2s.  Item,  payd  to  Mr.  Bird  at  my  entrance  for  parcels  which 
appertain  his  proper  bill  and  acquittance,  20*.  Item,  two  casements 
with  hingells  in  the  South  Window,  2s.  6d.  Item,  new  hangings  in  the 
study  of  paynted  cloth,  \6s.  Item,  for  payntinge  bothe  chamber  and 
study  over  liead,  5*.  Item,  shelves  in  the  study,  \2d.  Item,  a  conveyance 
into  the  bedchamber  out  of  the  study,  2s.  6d.  Item,  a  place  makinge  for 
the  trindle  bed  to  drawe  throughe  the  wauU,  \6d.  Item,  for  bordinge  a 
place  for  fewell,  and  making  a  light  into  it,  6s.  Item,  a  table  in  the  study, 
3s.  Ad.  Item,  for  the  furniture  in  the  little  study,  \8d.  Item,  little 
Irons  to  hould  open  the  casements  with,  8d.  Item,  my  part  of  the  dore 
betwixt  Mr.  Forcett  and  me,  3s.  6d.  Item,  for  a  rest  at  the  chimney.  Ad, 
Item,  for  a  foot  stoole  at  the  window.  Ad.  Item,  for  tow  shelves  mo  in 
the  frame  of  the  study,  12ri.  Item,  a  locke  and  thre  keyes  to  the  outr 
ward  chamber  dore,  3s.  Ad.  Item,  a  table  in  the  bed  chamber,  2s.  6d: 
Summa  totalis,  71.  Os.  lOd.'     Signed  Gervasius  Babington. 

"  In  his  Tutor's  bill  of  expenses  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  from  the  feast 
of  St.  John  Baptist  to  October,  1577,  we  find,  Item,  for  my  Lord,  five 
pair  of  shoes,  5s.  Item,  one  pair  of  winter  boots,  6s.  For  my  Lord  at 
the  salting,  according  to  custoni,  7s.     For  arrowes  for  my  Lord,  2s.  6d. 
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For  three  frames  of  wainscot  for  maps,  4*.  Cul.  For  rushes  and  drcssintj 
of  llio  chiimhcrs,  Xs.  My  Lords  commons  for  the  quarter,  54.v.  For  his 
Loniships  cisius;e,  .Sj.v.  For  his  Lordships  breakfast  for  the  quarter,  23.9, 
For  meat  on  fasting  nights  and  times  extraordinary,  2.1*.  To  the  Laun- 
dress for  his  Lordsiiip's  washing,  (l.v.  Sd.  For  my  Lord  to  the  chief  reader, 
2s.  Item,  for  Ramus  Logique  witli  a  commentary,  20^/.  For  Ramus  on 
Tallies  Orations,  4*.  For  Sturmius  de  Elocutione,  4*.  For  Grimalius 
de  Optimo  Scnatore,  2s.  Ad.  For  Isocrates  in  (ireek,  45.  For  a  standing 
desk  for  my  lords  studie,  Qs.  Given  for  my  Lord  in  reward  and  where 
bis  Lordship  hath  been  entertained,  Mis.  To  the  barber  for  his  Lord- 
ship's trimnn'ng,  2s.  For  a  broad  riding  hat,  8*.  For  t!ie  carriage  of 
his  L()rdshi[)s  trunk  with  his  apparel  from  London  to  Cambridge,  2s.  Ad. 
For  two  dozen  of  trenchers,  10(/.  For  Inke  and  quills,  tic/.  The  total 
of  the  Bill  amounted  to  45/.  10*.  2d!' — vol.  iii.  pp.  73 — 74. 

Oue  of  the  projected  reforms  of  our  own  days,  as  we  are  in- 
fonncd  on  Newspaper  authority,  is  in  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture occasioned  by  Civic  Feasting.  The  complaint,  as  it  appears 
from  a  Letter  in  these  volumes  (cxcvii.)  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lionel  Duckett,  a  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  reign,  writes  to  Lord  Burgliley,  probably  in  reply  to  some 
animadversion  offered  by  that  nobleman,  that  having  learned  that 
"  the  excessive  spending  of  Venison  and  other  vitail"  in  the  Halls 
of  the  City  was  offensive  to  the  Queen  and  the  Nobility,  he  had 
forbidden  such  feasts  for  the  future,  moreover  that  he  had 
restrained  the  drinking  and  eating  in  taverns  and  tippling  houses, 
among  the  meaner  sort,  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness,  sedi- 
tions, rumours,  unthrifty  assemblies,  incontinence,  and  other  evils 
growing  out  of  inordinate  resort  thereto.  But  the  virtuous  reso- 
lution expressed  in  the  former  part  of  the  Letter  was  not  of  long 
endurance.  Naluram  expellas  furca,  8cc.  You  cannot  drive 
away  Nature  from  an  Alderman's  knife  and  fork; — a  little  onward 
we  find  John  Langley,  another  Lord  Mayor,  advertising  the  same 
Lord  Burghley,  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  her  Highness's 
progenitors,  of  ancient  time,  had  been  accustomed  to  grant  unto 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  certain  warrants  for  bucks  ;  and,  there- 
fore, making  bold  for  his  Lordship's  honourable  favour  and  fur- 
therance, to  move  her  Majesty  therein,  for  which  purpose  the 
Common  Hunt  shall  attend  his  Honour,  whom  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
conclusion,  most  piously  commits  to  the  tuition  of  the  Almighty. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  printed  entire  the  original  narrative  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  sent  up  to  the  Court  from  Fothe- 
ringay.  It  is  taken  from  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  (51.  art.  46,)  and 
is  indorsed  in  Lord  Burghley 's  handwriting.  Upon  it,  as  a  basis, 
all  succeeding  accounts  have  been  built.  It  is  necessarily  of  the 
deepest  interest ;  and  whatever  opinions  may  be  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent readers  on  the  interminable  question  of  Mary's  preceding 
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character,  no  feelings  can  be  excited  by  this  narrative  except  those 
of  the  deepest  pity  for  her  sutierings,  of  indignation  not  only  for 
the  general  cruelty  and  injustice  of  her  sentence,  but  for  the  per- 
secution with  which,  to  the  last  moment,  she  was  harassed  by  the 
zealous  divines  who  attended  her  on  the  Scaffold,  and  of  admira- 
tion for  the  dignity  with  which  she  encountered  and  endured  the 
terrors  of  her  closing  scene.  In  a  Letter  (cxcii)  from  Edwin 
Sandys,  then  Bishop  of  London,  afterwards  translated  to  York, 
written  fourteen  years  before  the  perpetration  of  this  foul  crime, 
we  are  concerned  to  find  that  eminent  Prelate  suggesting  that  one 
of  the  proceedings  indispensable  for  "  the  safetie  of  our  Queue 
and  Realme,  yf  God  will,"  is  "  furthwith  to  cutte  of  the  Scottish 
Queue's  heade :  ipsa  est  iiostri fundi  calamitas." 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  believer  in  the  "  scandal  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth;" and  he  considers  that  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt,  from 
the  documents  and  histories  of  the  time,  that  she  had  her  private 
attachments  ;  to  which,  more  than  to  any  physical  cause,  (as  has 
been  sometimes  pretended,)  he  attributes  her  persevering  celi- 
bacy. These  remarks  are  occasioned  by  a  Letter  from  a  Spy, 
employed  in  Spain  by  the  English  Government,  giving  an  account 
of  the  appearance  in  that  Country  of  a  person  who  announced 
himself  as  a  son  of  Elizabeth  by  Leicester,  born  at  Hampton 
Court.  His  name  was  Arthur,  and  in  1588,  when  the  I^etter 
was  written,  he  was  27  years  of  age.  The  King  of  Spain  ad- 
mitted his  pretensions,  and  assigned  him  an  allowance. 

A  specimen  of  her  Majesty's  promptitude  will  be  found  below; 

"  May  yt  please  your  L.  t'understande  that  yesterday  yn  the  afternune 
I  stoode  by  hyr  Ma'tie,  as  she  was  att  cards  yn  the  presens  chamber. 
She  cawlde  me  too  hyr,  and  askte  me  when  you  mente  too  go  too  Bar- 
wyke.  I  tovvlde  hyr  that  you  determinde  to  begyn  your  Jorney  pre- 
sently after  Whytsontyd.  She  grew  ynto  a  grete  rage,  begynnynge 
with  '  God's  uonds,  that  she  xculde  sett  you  by  thefecte,  and  send  another 
yn  your  place,  yf  you  dalyed  xvith  hyr  thus,  for  she  xvolde  vott  be  tints 
dallied  withall.'  I  towlde  hyr,  that  wyth  asmuche  possyblc  spede  as 
myght  be,  you  wolde  departe,  and  that  your  lyynge  att  London  thys 
fortnyght  was  too  no  uther  ende  butt  too  make  provysyon  for  your  Jor- 
ney. Slie  anseryd  me,  '  that  you  have  byn  goynge  from  Crystnias  too 
Ester,  and  from  Ester  to  Whytsontyd,  but  yf  you  dyfferde  the  tyme  any 
lenger,  she  wolde  appoynt  sume  uther  yn  your  place.'  Thys  message 
she  coaniiandyd  me  too  send  you. 

"  W.  L.  humble  and  obedyent 
sune, 

*'r.  CAREY. 

"  To  llie  Right  HonoraWc  my  ver^' 
pood  Lord  and  Father  my  Lord  of 
llunsdon.'' 

(vol.  iii.  p.  102.) 
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A  very  curious  portrait  of  .laiucs  I,,  a  |)iiiu'e  of  whom  Mr. 
D'Isi;i(^li  is  (as  far  as  we  recollect)  a  solitary  admirer,  is  given  by 
Ml.  lillis  from  a  contemporary  authority.  It  is  not  very  likely 
to  increase  the  favourable  impression  entertained  by  the  agree- 
able writer  whom  we  have  just  mentioned. 

"  Hume  says  that  JAINIES  THE  FIRST  was  awkward  in  his  person 
snd  ungainly  in  his  manners;  and  Sir  Anthony  Woldon  in  the  '  Court 
and  C  lianictcr'  of  James,  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  Balfour,  goes 
into  the  detail. 

"  His  Majesty  was  of  middle  stature,  moderately  corpulent,  his  eyes 
large  and  always  rolling,  his  beard  tliin,  and  his  tongue  so  much  too 
large  for  his  mouth  that  he  drank  unseemly.  His  legs  were  weak,  and 
his  walk  circular.  Whatever  his  changeableness  in  other  respects  might 
be,  he  was  constant  to  his  apparel,  usually  dressing  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  delighting  to  wear  his  clothes  till  they  came  to  rags.  He  was  con- 
stant also  to  the  dishes  which  he  preferred  at  his  meals.  His  doublet 
was  quilted  for  stiletto-proof.  Both  Weldon  and  Balfour  add  that  he 
never  washed  his  hands,  but  only  rubbed  his  fingers  slightly  with  the 
wetted  end  of  a  napkin. 

"  ]Much  of  this  is  confirmed  by  a  very  curious  volume  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  Sir  Theodore  JVIayerne's  Memoranda  of  his 
professional  attendance  upon  King  James,  from  1 G 1 1  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  same  Volume  also  contains  various  Notices  relating  to 
Charles  the  First  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  whole  is  in  Latin, 
with  copies  of  all  the  Prescriptions  administered  to  the  royal  Patients. 

"  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  states  that  King  James  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, June  19th,  156G,  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon;  that  he 
had  a  drunkard  for  a  wet-nurse,  to  whose  vitiated  milk  he  was  indebted 
for  so  considerable  injury,  that,  although  weaned  within  twelve  months, 
he  could  not  walk  till  his  sixth  year  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  another 
of  Sir  Theodore's  Manuscripts,  his  'Ephemerides,'  or  daily  Journal  of 
attendance  upon  other  Patients,  he  states  a  similar  fact  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, James's  Queen,  who  was  carried  about  in  the  same  manner  till  her 
mnth  year. 

"  Sir  Theodore  says.  His  Majesty's  legs  were  slender,  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  carry  his  body;  that  his  jaws  were  narrow  and  rendered  swal- 
lowing difficult,  a  defect  which  he  inherited  both  from  his  mother,  and 
from  King  James  the  Fifth  ;  that  his  head  w^as  strong,  and  never  affected 
by  the  sea,  by  drinking  wine,  or  riding  in  a  chariot ;  that  in  moist  wea- 
ther and  in  winter  he  had  usually  a  cough  ;  that  his  skin  was  soft  and 
delicate,  but  irritable,  and  that  when  he  vomited,  it  was  with  so  great 
an  effort,  that  his  face  would  be  sprinkled  with  red  spots  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  that  he  never  eat  bread,  always  fed  on  roast  meat,  and  seldom  or 
never  eat  of  boiled,  unless  it  was  beef ;  that  he  was  very  clumsy  in  his 
riding  and  hunting,  and  frequently  met  with  accidents ;  that  he  slept 
ill,  waked  often  in  the  night,  and  called  his  chamberlains,  nor  could 
sleep  be  again  readily  induced  unless  some  one  read  to  him  ;  that  he 
was  passionate,  but  that  his  warmth  quickly  subsided  ;  that  he  had 
naturally  a  good  appetite  and  a  moderately  fair  digestion  ;  that  he  was 
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very  often  thirsty,  drank  frequently,  and  mixed  his  liquors,  being  very 
promiscuous  in  his  use  of  wines. 

"  Till  1613  he  had  never  taken  medicine  ;  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
vv'as  always  averse  to  it. 

"  Sir  Theodore  dwells  particularly  upon  his  grief  for  the  deaths  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  of  his  Queen.  The  latter  was  followed  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Royston. 

"  Toward  the  close  of  life.  His  Majesty  suflFered  under  a  complication 
of  disorders  ;  stone,  gout,  and  gravel." — vol.  iii.  pp.  199,  200. 

The  preservation  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayenie's  Visiting  book  ac- 
quaints us  with  many  infirmities  of  the  beau  nionde  of  the  Court 
of  James  I.,  of  which  no  doubt  their  contemporaries  M'ere  wholly 
ignorant,  and  the  prospect  of  the  revelation  of  which  to  Posterity 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  patients  themselves  with  dismay. 
Fortunately  they  are  couched  in  Latin;  or  what  would  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Buckingham  have  said  at  its  being  told  to  the  whole 
world,  that  she  had  vitium  coiij'ormationis  in  spina  dorsi?  or  the 
unhappy  Queen  who  gave  James  birth,  that  her  son  was  affected 
■with  an  occasional  disorder  inherited  from  herself,  which  made  the 
frequent  use  of  carminatives  strongly  to  be  recommended  ?  My 
Lady  Walsingham  suffered  under  violent  sick-headaches ;  the  Duke 
of  Lennox  from  diarrhaa  a  liberiori  victii ;  and  the  Queen's  old 
black  horse  from  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  My  Lord  Hay,  perhaps, 
was  among  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  time  ;  for  besides  other 
odoramenta  et  qiice  ad  ornatum,  he  is  supplied  with  Pulvis  ad 
caput,  Pastilli  ad  suffitum  cuhicuU,  AviaUtz  Cyprice  ad  sufjitum, 
Pasta  ad  man  us  dealhandas  et  emolliendas,  Opiata  ad  dentes 
mundandos  et  confirmandos.  Aqua  ad  coUuendus  dentes  post  usum 
Opiata,  Radices  ad  dentes  expoliendos.  A  catalogue  which  is 
scarcely  exceeded  by  any  modern  toilette. 

Among  the  proceedings  immediately  antecedent  ta  the  Revolu- 
tion, one  is  here  recorded  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
noticed  before.  "  We  hear  no  further  of  the  Dutch  Fleet,"  writes 
a  correspondent  in  the  latter  end  of  Sept.  l688,  "  but  Capt. 
Ouseley  is  said  to  be  come  to  town  to  give  his  reasons  for  tossing 
the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  in  a  blanket.  As  a  part  of  his  plea, 
he  has  brought  with  him  a  collection  of  articles  against  the  said 
Mayor  and  the  attestations  of  many  gentlemen  of  note:"  and 
this  evidence  availed  in  his  favour,  for  we  are  told,  a  little  on- 
wards, that  "the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  and  Captain  Woseley, 
who  tossed  the  other  in  a  blanket,  were  heard  last  night  before 
the  Council.  The  Captain  pleaded  his  Majesty's  gracious  gene- 
ral pardon,  (which  is  in  the  Press,)  and  so  both  were  dismissed." 
Alack,  poor  Mayor !  If  we  believe  Suetonius,  tossing  in  a  blanket 
was  a  favourite  pastime  with  the  Emperor  Otho,  in  his  younger 
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days;  solilus  inv(tH(him  (/iieniqiie  obviorum  vol  potitleutum  cor- 
ripctr  :  ac  Jisleitlo  sago  impositum  in  suh/inie  jactare.  But  there 
is  a  more  nioilorn  sufKrer,  whose  name  returns  to  memory,  as  it 
Nvere,  bv  prescription,  whenever  a  bUuiket  is  mentioned,  and  whom, 
it  is  not  improbable,  the  Yorkshire  magistrate  resembled  in  more 
than  this  single  particular.  Y  alii  paesto  Sancho  en  mitad  de  la 
nianta,  comenzaru/t  a  levantarle  en  alto,  y  a  holgarse  con  tl,  como 
con  pcrro  por  car/icatolcndas. 

In  coming  down  to  the  late  reign,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
much  pleased  with  the  character  which  Lord  Barrington  has 
sketched  of  George  III.  within  a  few  months  after  his  accession; 
a  character  which,  it  is  equally  pleasing  to  remember,  that  Prince 
retained  while  it  was  God's  pleasure  that  he  should  retain  the 
power  of  ruling.  The  Letter  is  dated  January  5,  1761,  at  which 
time  Lord  Barrington  filled  the  post  of  Secretary  of  war. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  amiable,  more  virtuous,  better  disposed,  than 
our  present  Master.  He  applies  himself  thoroughly  to  his  affairs,  he  un- 
derstands them  to  an  astonishing  degree.  His  faculties  seem  to  me 
equal  to  his  good  intentions,  and  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  or  satis- 
factory than  doing  business  with  him.  A  most  uncommon  attention,  a 
quick  and  just  conception,  great  mildness,  great  civility,  which  takes 
nothing  from  his  dignity,  caution  and  firmness,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
highest  degree;  and  I  really  think  none  of  them  over  or  underdone. 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  perfectly  well  with  my  Royal  Master, 
who  really  deserves  all  love  and  admiration." — vol.  iv.  pp.  430.  433, 

Wilkes  would  have  been  much  more  annoyed  by  the  following 
contemptuous  mention  of  him  than  by  any  committal  to  the 
Tower  or  outlawry,  which  made  him  an  object  of  public  atten- 
tion.    It  is  again  Lord  Barrington  who  writes. 

"  Cavendish  Square,  1 3th  May,  1763. 

"  My  dear  M. — Nothing  is  at  present  talk'd  of  here  but  the  Affair 
of  a  very  impudent  worthless  man  named  Wilks,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  was  lately  taken  up  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  writing 
a  most  seditious  Libel  personally  attacking  the  King.  This  was  done 
by  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  who  were  of  opinion 
he  was  not  in  such  a  case  entitled  to  privilege.  However,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  have  otherwise  determined,  and  he  is  set  at  liberty. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  have  filed  an  information  against  him  in  the 
King's  Bench.  The  mob  are  as  usual  for  the  Libeller,  who  is  a  kind 
of  Sacheverell  ;  but  I  think  I  never  knew  all  persons  above  the  degree 
of  mob  more  united  than  at  present  in  lamenting  the  insolence  with 
which  Government  is  attacked. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  to  say,  that  Lord  ******  has  on 
this  and  all  similar  occasions  united  himself  to  Mr.  Wilks  and  the  mob." 
pp.  464,  465. 

Our  last  extract  will  present  a  Letter  of  much  humbler  cha- 
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racter  than  any  of  those  to  which  hitherto  we  have  called  the 
reader's  attention.  We  give  it  because  it  is  very  honourable  to 
the  persons  at  that  time  in  power,  that  they  lent  prompt  attention 
to  the  unfortunate  case  of  the  writer. 

"  James  Richardson ^  an  English  Sailor,  forcibly  detained  in  the  King  of 
Prussia  s  Service,  to  his  Majesty  King  George  III''. 
"  Sir, — The  inscerted  comes  with  my  dutyfull  seruice  to  your  honered 
and  moast  Soveren  Mayjesty,   hopeing  that  your  Mayjesty  will  pardon 
my  bouldness  and  exkcapt   of  those  few  lines,     i  am  perswaded  with 
gentlemen  of  qualyty  to  make  my  unfortnet  fate  known  and  on  what 
condittion    acame   into    this    Land,     iam   a  seaman  bred  and  born  in 
Whitewell   near  York  Cetty  in  Yorkshire.     James  Richardson  is  my 
name :   born  of  powr  parrents  :   served  eight  years  duttyfully  to  Johji 
Besswick  of  Scareborough  in  the  coasting  and  marhent  service  :  but  not 
withstanding,  my   supperyours  always  gave  me  agood  carrackter.     But 
now  my  unfortenate  fate  was  to  be  trapand  in  this  land,  and  to  give  the 
truth  to  yourMayjisty  bow  and  in  what  maner  icame  into  the  King  of 
Prowsia's  dyminions  isaild  from  London  to  Memell  in  one  Squiress  Mai- 
ling ships  of  Scareborough  ;   ihath  been  fife  years  in  his  sons  and  his 
shiping ;   and  on  May  the  20"*  1766,  in  the  afternoon,  iwent  on  shore 
witb  fovvr  men  more  to  tacke  awalk  and  vue  the  fashions  of  the  country, 
and  being  warm  weather  we  went  in  to  a  publick  house  to  get  adraft  of 
brandy  and  warter,  and  the  landlord  askt  me  to  tack  awalk  in  to  acoun- 
try  town  about  fowr  Inglish  miles  from  Memell,  and  not  thinking  anny 
ill  that  the  man  would  do  tome  iwent  with  him  and  his  wife  5   my  com- 
marades  seming  verry  easey  about  with  me  thay  stayd  behind  :   and  at 
nine  of  clok  ihired  afarmer  and  his  waggon  bein  the  fashon  to  ride  in 
litle  waggons,  to  bring  me  and  the  landlord  back  :   came  three  men  and 
asked  me  to  let  them  ride,  they  towl  me  that  thay  lived  in  Meramell,  but 
when  by  Memmell  gates  iwanted  to  get  out  and  discharge  the  waggon  ; 
but  they  bounded  me  fast   hand  and  feet  with  lines,  and  carryed  me  to 
Cenesbourg*    to   the  revow,    and  sold  me  for  fifty  doalloars  to  Captain 
Rabinnights  company  in  Generall  Lallabourn  reggiment  on  foot.    Ihath 
written  to  his  Mayjisty  King  of  Prows  in  Berlien  4  letters,  and  to  my 
Parrents,  but  cannot  get  one  out  of  the  Country,  for  the  head  Gennar- 
ralls  in  this  part  of  tbe  countiy  hath  given  strict  orders  to  the  posts  not 
to  let  anny  pass  but  what  must  com  into  thare  hands,  so  that  aman  may 
write  untill  he  is  gray  headed  before  be  can  get  one  seafe.     The  Gene- 
rall  hath  written   me  down  to  go  under  the  life  gard :   but  the  Captain 
towld   him  that  iwass  and  inglissh  man.     I  dont  think  he  will  send  me 
away,  for  if  iget  once  to  Berlien  ishall  get  my  dishcharge,  for  the  King 
he  will  not  allow  anny  man  to  serve  him   without   he  corns  with  agood 
will.     I  was  fowr  dayes  in  the  camps  before  they  could  get  meto  swear. 
They  threatened  me  with  imprisonment  for  term  of  life,   and  to  live  on 
bread  and  vparter,  and  not  understaning  tbe  laws  of  this  Land  idid  swear 
to  stand  good  for  no  longer  then  ican  getaway.     Blessed  be  God  i   am 
not  yoused  ill,  for  when   thare  own  countrymen  they  flog,  brouse,  and 
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beat  with  a  stick,  tlicygivc  me  a  good  word  ;  but  when  iam  alone  itVcat 
and  cry  to  that  condishon  tliat  ilay  seick  for  ten  weeks  to  geather  to 
ihiiik  that  iam  stole  away  from  my  native  hind  in  such  amaner,  and  no 
ho|)c  of  geting  clear  at  all.  A  vcrry  honorowble  ould  gentleman,  a  mar- 
chant  from  Ingland  hath  tould  nie  that  it  would  be  the  only  way  for  to 
send  vour  Mayjesty  those  few  lines,  being  anian  born  of  powr  parrants, 
and  hath  towld  nie  that  when  your  Highness  pleases  to  send  sum  of  your 
subjects  to  lierlien  on  your  own  account,  to  write  tow  or  three  lines  to 
his  present  Mayjesty  on  my  behalf  it  will  be  of  agreat  service  ingeting 
my  discharge;  and  for  the  good  yom-  Mayjesty  will  do  for  me  iam  wil- 
ling to  obbay  and  serve  your  Mayjesty  ather  by  land  or  sea,  so  long  as 
breth  remain;  as  i  hope  and  pray  to  mymacker  for  your  Hiencss  to  for- 
give and  pardon  me  if  i  hath  written  anny  thing  anu'ss,  for  ihath  partly 
forgoten  my  mothers  tonngue,  and  to  indight  my  letters  in  adeascente 
maner.  This  Letter  imust  sraugle  awayin  toan  inglishmans  hands  that 
none  of  the  offiscears  catsh  me  with  this  letter,  iam  28  years  of  agge 
and  .5  foot  alaven  in  bight,  and  so  no  more  at  prescent,  but  remain  in 
prays  to  the  Alhuigbty  for  your  Mayjestys  long  rean,  and  in  peace  with 
all  men 

"  James  Richardson. 
"  From  the  revo\v  in  camps 
in  Cenesbourg  May  the  31'\  1767- 

"  loallenbourn  is  the  gennarralls  name,  in  Captains  Rabynigbts  com- 
pany on  foot,  owr  winterss  quarters  is  inAnglebourg  15  duchmiles  from 
Cenesbourg. 
"  For  his  Prescent  Mayjesty 

King  George  y^  third  London.* 
"  Indorsed,  '  in  Mr.  Conwa;)'s  Letter  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  of  the  7"'.  Aug.  1767.' 

"  Upon  a  separate  Sheet  is, 

"  T/ie  Sailor  s  Certificate  of  his  discharge. 

"  '  This  is  to  sertify  that  I  James  Richardson  hath  got  my  discharge 
from  lallenboun  ridgiment  on  foot,  and  hath  got  one  dallar  to  bear  my 
expences  on  my  way,  and  a  pass,  and  macke  the  best  of  my  way  to  owld 
ingland. 

"  '  RasUinbourg  September  18"'.  1767.'  "—pp.  509—512. 

Mr.  Ellis  can  scarcely  take  umbrage  at  the  freedom  with  which 
we  have  expressed  our  opinion  on  points  in  which  we  think  him 
mistaken.  His  diligence  is  very  honourable  to  him  ;  and  the 
stores,  to  which  he  has  constant  and  daily  access,  contain  such 
inexhaustible  treasures,  that  we  should  very  deeply  lament  any 
circumstance  which  might  induce  him  to  slacken  his  laborious 
examination  of  them. 

*  "  The  Post- mark  of  the  Letter  is  '  Hull,'  from  which  place  it  appears  to  have  been 
forwarded  bj  the  friend  into  whose  hands  the  sailor  professed  his  intention  of  smug- 
gling it." 
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Art.  VII. —  1.  Berfholdt's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testame?it. 

2.  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  Hag's  Introduction  to  the 
Writings  of  the  Neiv  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wait, 
LL.D.     Vol.1,    pp.200. 

There  was  a  time,  when  we  felt  anxious  that  German  Theology 
should  be  confined  to  Germany  :  nor  should  we  perhaps  have 
cared,  if,  as  we  once  heard  it  expressed  in  the  pulpit,  the  German 
divinity  was  all  sunk  in  the  German  Ocean.  The  latter  catas- 
trophe would  indeed  even  now  be  met  by  us  with  perfect  compo- 
sure: but  in  proportion  as  this  new  system  of  theological  criticism 
has  been  better  known  in  England,  our  fears  have  been  becoming 
gradually  less.  We  once  thought,  that  the  liberal  or  philosophical 
mode,  as  it  is  called,  of  interpreting  Scripture,  might  do  harm  to 
some  of  our  countrymen;  that  it  might  raise  doubts,  where  no 
doubt  had  been  felt  before;  and  by  unsettling  their  present  faith, 
without  establishing  any  thing  in  its  room,  might  make  them  un- 
comfortable and  wretched  upon  unquestionably  the  most  import- 
ant subject  which  can  agitate  the  human  mind.  But  since  the 
translators  of  German  books  have  made  these  writers  better  known 
to  our  countrymen,  our  fears  have  gradually  subsided.  Not  that 
we  doubt  their  intention  to  undermine  revelation,  nor  the  effect 
which  they  might  produce  upon  minds  congenial  with  their  own : 
but  the  more  we  study  their  works,  the  more  we  feel  convinced, 
that  such  flimsy  sophisms  and  such  audacious  criticisms  will  make 
little  impression  upon  the  honest  and  matter-of-fact  minds  of  our 
English  students. 

We  have  here  made  use  of  strong  expressions:  but  we  use 
them  advisedly  and  deliberately.  The  names  of  Michaelis,  Eic- 
horn,  Bertholdt,  Schleiermacher,  and  such  like,  possess  no  pecu- 
liar charm  or  sanctity,  which  forbids  us  to  approach  them  as 
ordinary  mortals:  and  most  assuredly  we  see  nothing  in  their 
writings,  which  leads  us  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  their  heads  or 
of  their  hearts.  We  do  not  deny,  that  the  German  divines  have 
done  much  for  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  With  inten- 
tions, which  we  cannot  but  believe  to  be  most  mischievous,  and  pro- 
ceeding upon  principles,  which  begin  and  end  with  denying  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  they  have  certainly  brought  to  light 
many  phenomena,  which  but  for  their  profound  research  and 
unwearied  industry  might  never  have  been  discovered.  For  these 
copious  materials  we  are  willing  to  profess  ourselves  greatly  in- 
debted to  them:  but  it  is  to  the  mechanical  part  of  their  labours, 
that  we  feel  obliged  to  limit  our  commendation. 

A  German  is,  perhaps,  of  all  critics  the  most  patient  and  labo- 
rious; and, "consequently,  the  writers  of  that  country  have  read 
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the  New  Tcslamcnt  with  greater  care,  and  weighed  every  word 
and  sentence  in  it  with  more  scrupulous  niinuteness,  than  our 
own  or  any  other  scholars.  We  may  add,  tiiat  a  German  is  also, 
of  all  critics,  the  most  fond  of  theorizing  and  systematizing.  In- 
terpretations, which  had  never  been  imagined  by  the  most  vision- 
ary of  the  r'athers,  and  liypotheses  concerning  the  sacred  writers, 
which  it  iiad  never  yet  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
are  yearly  and  almost  daily  put  forth  in  Germany;  and  upon  the 
ruins  of  one  of  these  short-lived  systems  every  professor  erects  a 
theory  of  his  own,  more  novel  and  more  fanciful  than  the  former. 
Were  we  eversomuch  disposed  to  adopt  their  notions,  we  should 
be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  decide  at  the  ctcna  ditbla,  which  the  theo- 
logy of  that  country  spreads  before  us.  AH  that  we  can  collect 
is,  that  every  professor  thinks  his  predecessor  wrong:  of  course 
he  supposes  himself  to  be  in  the  right:  but  while  we  are  con- 
struing his  sentences,  and  examining  his  theories,  the  steam-boat 
brings  a  fresh  arrival  of  lectures  and  essays  from  Germany,  and 
we  find  that  a  totally  new  theory,  or  rather  several  new  theories 
have  been  started. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  point  of  union,  in  which  all  these  conflicting 
critics  seem  to  be  agreed;  which  is,  to  consider  the  Bible  as  a 
book,  which  is  not  only  uninspired,  but  which  has  had  the  sin- 
gular misfortune  of  suffering  more  from  corruptions  and  interpo- 
lations than  any  other  ancient  document  whatever.  They  believe 
the  sacred  writers  to  have  been  inaccurate  in  facts  and  dates;  to 
have  been  forgetful,  misinformed ;  to  have  wilfully  misrepresented 
and  deceived;  they  deny  one  book  after  another  to  be  an  original 
composition ;  what  is  related  as  an  actual  occurrence,  they  as- 
sume to  be  a  vision  or  an  allegory;  and  yet,  after  thus  destroying 
the  foundation  and  credentials  of  our  religion,  they  still  call 
themselves  Christians:  having  proved  the  sacred  books  to  be 
neither  authentic  nor  credible,  they  still  profess  to  believe  in  the 
New  Testament;  and  boast  that  the  philosophical  and  rational 
method  of  interpreting  that  book  has  been  brought  to  light  and 
perfected  by  themselves.  If  this  be  reason  and  philosophy,  we 
hope  that  it  may  long  be  confined  to  the  Germanic  confederacy. 
]Vo/<  equidem  iiivideo,  miror  magis. 

The  most  favourite  subject,  upon  which  these  new  divines 
exercise  their  ingenuity,  is  what  they  choose  to  call  the  origin  of 
the  three  first  Gospels:  and  from  the  days  of  Michaelis  to  our 
own,  Germany  has  constantly  been  putting  forth  some  new  theory 
concerning  the  7rpwTsu«yy?A»oy,  the  common  document  or  docu- 
ments, from  which  the  three  first  Evangelists  borrowed,  and 
which  is  to  account  for  the  remai  kable  verbal  agreements  between 
them.     One  of  the  latest  of  these  theorists  is  Berthtffdt,  wiio  has 
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not  only  maintained  the  existence  of  a  common  document,  but 
has  amused  himself  with  settling  the  other  question  which  rises 
out  of  the  former,  whether  this  common  document  was  written  in 
Greek  or  Aramaic.  Bertholdt  is  positive,  that  the  TrpwxsuayysXiov 
was  written  in  Aramaic,  and  translated  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke :  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  also,  and  indeed  all  the  Epistles, 
are  asserted  by  him  to  be  merely  translations  from  an  Aramaic 
original;  so  that  instead  of  the  good  old-fashioned  notion,  that 
the  New  Testament  is  a  collection  of  works  composed  by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  who  wrote  under  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  must  now  believe  that 
the  original  narrator  of  the  Gospel  History  was  an  unknown 
person;  and  that  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  which  we  read  in 
Greek,  are  merely  translations  made  by  some  persons  whose 
names  are  lost,  and  who  betray  themselves  by  several  blunders  in 
the  work  which  they  undertook. 

If  Bertholdt's  book  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  translated 
into  English,  we  should  perhaps  have  presented  our  readers  with 
an  analysis  of  his  theories :  but  this  not  being  the  case,  we  shall 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  Preface  prefixed  by  Dr.  Wait  to  his 
translation  of  Hug's  Introduction.  This  Preface,  as  Dr.  Wait 
informs  us,  is  an  epitome  of  Bertholdt's  arguments :  some  of 
these  are  espoused  by  Dr.  Wait,  and  some  of  them  are  refuted; 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  whether  the 
epitomiser  intended  to  approve  of  the  theory  of  Bertholdt  or  no. 
The  Preface  contains  the  sentiments  of  many  other  German 
writers  besides  Bertholdt:  and  since  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
rather  strongly  as  to  the  merits  of  the  German  theologians,  we 
shall  make  use  of  this  preface  to  support  the  assertion  hazarded 
above,  that  the  principles,  upon  which  they  proceed,  are  mis- 
chievous, and  that  the  arguments,  by  which  they  attempt  to  sup- 
port them,  are  weak. 

The  first  point  which  we  shall  establish  is,  that  these  philoso- 
phical critics  entirely  keep  out  of  sight  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  assume,  that  the  writers  of  it  were  not 
inspired ;  and  they  bring  forward  instances,  which  would  render 
the  notion  of  their  inspiration  impossible  to  be  maintained.  Thus 
Bertholdt  asserts,  that  there  are  direct  contradictions  between  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  (pp.  viii.  and  xiv.)  and  at  pp.  xi. 
XV.  he  says  the  same  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke.  That 
persons,  writing  under  immediate  inspiration,  should  difiter  occa- 
sionally in  relating  the  same  story,  is  what  we  should  be  fully 
prepared  to  expect:  but  if  two  writers  contradict  each  other,  one 
of  them  at  least  does  not  speak  truth,  and  all  idea  of  his  inspira- 
tion is  necessarily  overthrown.     We  have  examined  all  the  in« 
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staiues  of  roiitradicfiuiis,  which  arc  collcctod  by  Berthoklt,  and 
ue  \\w\v  no  lR>itatioii  in  assn  tiiiu;,  that  not  one  of  them  amounts 
to  a  contradiction.  To  hiy  each  case  before  our  readers,  and 
discuss  it  in  \letail,  wouUl  be  tedious  and  perfectly  unnecessary : 
l)nf  that  we  niav  not  meet  the  assertion  of  Berthohlt  merely  with 
a  counter-assertion  of  our  own,  we  shall  transcribe  the  foiu-  first 
instances  in  each  case,  and  request  our  readers  to  examine  them 
for  themselves. 

Matthew,  V.  3.  Luke,  vi.  20. 

viii.  28-34.  viii.  26-39- 

ix.  16.  V.  3(5. 

X.  32.  xii.  8. 

Mark,  ii.  23-8.  Luke,  vi.  J -5. 

iii.  20-35.  xi.  14-23.  xii.  10. 

viii.  27.  ix.  1.  ix.  lo-27. 

ix.  30-8.  ix.  43-5. 

We  have  not  picked  and  selected  these  instances,  but  they  are 
the  four  first  in  each  series;  and  we  are  prepared  to  prove,  thftt 
not  one  of  them  contains  any  thing  like  a  contradiction;  nor  is 
any  one  of  the  differences  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the  idea 
of  both  writers  being  separately  inspired. 

At  p.  xvi.  we  are  informed,  that  this  original  document  must 
have  been  written  in  Aramaic,  because  "  at  the  early  period  to 
which  it  is  referred,  it  is  most  improbable,  that  any  disciple  or 
follower  of  Jesus  should  have  sufficiently  known  Greek,  to  have 
been  able  to  write  it."  This  argument  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  Eichorn  and  Paulus :  but  any  person,  except  a  German 
critic,  would  see,  that  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  Christianity, 
even  in  the  first  year  after  our  Lord's  Ascension,  there  must  have 
been  many  thousand  Christians,  who  spoke  Greek  as  their  native 
language  :  and  since  this  common  document  is  supposed  to  have 
been  committed  to  w  riting,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  different 
Christian  congregations,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be,  that 
there  were  narratives  of  our  Saviour's  life  written  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  in  Aramaic.  Indeed,  since  the  Apostles  remained  some 
time  at  Jerusalem,  the  necessity  was  greater  for  these  narratives 
to  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  Aramaic:  for  the  converts  in 
Judea  had  the  benefit  of  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Apostles; 
whereas  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  the  converts  in  other  countries, 
would  be  very  likely  to  call  upon  some  person  to  draw  up  a  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour's  life,  which  they  might  study  in  their  own 
language.  But  when  we  read  in  the  above  quotation,  of  the 
improbability  that  "  any  disciple  or  follower  of  Jesus  should 
have  sufficiently  known  Greek  to  have  been  able  to  write  it," 
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we  are  perhaps  to  understand  the  remark  to  apply  exclusively  to 
the  Apostles.  This  is  evidently  the  belief  of  many  of  the  German 
critics:  upon  which  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  it  fully  bears 
us  out  in  the  assertion  made  above,  that  these  critics  entirely  lay 
aside  the  notion  of  the  Apostles  being  inspired,  or  miraculously 
assisted  in  composing  their  histories. 

This  doctrine  is  still  more  plainly  avowed  at  p.  xxix,  where  it  is 
said  that  "  Mark  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, as  Peter's  interpreter,  probably  because  Peter  was  un- 
acquainted with  Greek."  This  necessarily  requires  us  to  under- 
stand that  Peter  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  not  only  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  Ascension,  but  at  the  time  when  Mark  composed  his 
Gospel;  which,  according  to  every  calculation,  was  at  least  twenty 
years  after  Peter  first  began  to  preach :  and  the  German  critics 
actually  require  us  to  believe,  that  at  the  end  of  these  twenty  years 
St.  Peter  was  not  able  to  dictate  an  epistle  in  Greek.  A  person, 
who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  might  certainly  be 
inclined  to  suppose,  that  a  Galilean  tisherman,  M'hen  first  taken 
from  his  nets,  would  be  unable  to  write  in  Greek:  but  to  sup- 
pose, that  this  fisherman,  ignorant  and  illiterate  as  he  may  at  first 
have  been,  travelled  for  many  yeais  in  countries  where  his  native 
language  was  not  spoken,  that  he  had  zeal  enough  to  do  this,  and 
yet  had  not  patience  or  curiosity  enough  to  make  himself  master 
of  Greek,  is  an  hypothesis  quite  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained, 
except  in  Germany.  We  have  actually  no  occasion  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  inspiration  in  this  instance:  but  we  repeat,  that  if  we  could 
suppose  St.  Peter  not  to  have  acquired  the  language  in  so  many 
years,  we  still  could  not  suppose  him  ignorant  of  it,  without  en- 
tirely rejecting  the  idea  of  the  gift  of  tongues  being  miraculously 
imparted. 

At  p,  xxxvii,  we  are  informed,  that  St.  John  must  have  noted 
down  our  Saviour's  words  at  the  time  when  they  were  spoken: 
*'  could  he  otherwise  have  remembered  those  long  speeches, 
which  he  has  recorded?"  The  answer  to  this  question  is  very 
obvious,  if  the  sceptic  who  put  it  would  turn  to  that  passage  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  where  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  is  delivered, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  bring  all  things  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  Apostles,  whatever  he  had  told  them :  and  if  we  believe 
this  promise  to  be  true,  the  argument  of  Bertholdt  is  reduced  to 
nothing,  that  because  Jesus  spoke  in  Aramaic,  the  notes  which 
St.  John  made  of  his  discourses,  must  have  been  also  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  that  his  Gospel  was  only  a  translation  from  those 
notes. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  information  which  we 
ever  met  with,  is  given  at  p.  Ixix,  where  Dr.  Wait  gravely  informs 
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us,  that  some  have  disputt  d  Paul's  capability  of  writing  an  entire 
treatise  in  Greek.  The  love  of  disputing  must  indeed  be  great, 
and  ap{)arentlv  the  choice  of  subjects  must  be  small,  when  any 
persons  could  dispute,  or  even  doubt  upon  this  question.  But  it 
seems,  that  Bolton  supposed  St.  Paul  "  to  have  expressed  his 
ideas  in  the  Palestinian  dialect,  and  to  have  delivered  his  Epistles 
to  be  translated  into  Greek  by  one  versed  in  the  language."  We 
should  wish  to  ask  this  sagacious  disputer,  whether  he  has  ever 
read  or  thought  of  the  travels  of  St.  Paul :  whether  he  has  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  confnics  of  Palestine  through  whole  re- 
gions, we  had  almost  said  whole  continents,  where  the  Palestinian 
dialect  was  scarcely  so  much  as  heard  of.  Did  St.  Paul  not 
speak  or  preach  in  Greek,  when  travelling  or  residing  in  Asia 
Minor,  ISIacedonia,  Peloponnesus,  &c.  &c. — Did  he  not  speak 
Greek,  when  he  harangued  the  Athenian  philosophers  at  the 
Areopagus,  or  when  he  made  his  defences  before  Felix  and 
Asiippii?*  Would  a  person  of  his  genius  and  temperament  be 
likely  to  have  read  the  works  of  Aratus,  Epimenides,  and  Me- 
nander,  and  yet  not  be  capable  of  writing  an  entire  treatise  in 
Greek?  We  grant,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  speaking 
and  writing  a  language.  Bolten,  or  Eichorn,  or  Bertholdt,  might 
be  able  to  converse  in  French  or  English,  and  yet  might  not  be 
able  to  write  correctly  in  either  language.  But  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul  was  cast  in  a  different  mould.  We  say  nothing  at  present 
of  his  being  inspired  :  we  do  not  believe,  that  in  this  instance  he 
required  any  supernatural  aid  :  but  we  do  say,  that  to  doubt 
whether  St.  Paul  was  capable  of  writing  a  letter  in  Greek,  is  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  absurdities,  and  one  of  the  most  gratuitous 
pieces  of  scepticism,  which  we  have  ever  encountered. 

Our  readers  will  now  form  some  notion  of  the  arguments,  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  all  or  nearly  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  translations  from  Aramaic 
originals.  We  repeat  that  all  the  arguments  rest  upon  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were  not  inspired : 
and,  consequently,  if  their  inspiration  be  allowed,  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  started  by  the  German  critics,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  they  have  drawn,  cease  to  have  any  substantial 
existence. 

But  we  will  examine  a  little  more  minutely  the  theory  of  the 
TrpwTcuayyiAjov,  or  the  common  document,  from  which  the  three 
first  Evangelists  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed.  We  allow,  that 
the  verbal   agreement  between  these   three  writers  is  a  singular 

*  That  St.  Paul  addressed  Agrippa  in  Greek  is  evident  from  his  saying  to  him,  that 
the  voice  from  heaven  addressed  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. — Acts,  xxvi.  14, 
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phenomenon.  If  they  merely  coincided  in  the  order  of  events, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  such  a  coincidence  but  what  we  should 
expect :  or  if  the  verbal  agreement  existed  only  in  the  discourses 
of  our  Saviour,  we  might  explain  it  upon  the  notion,  that  the 
same  spirit  brought  to  their  recollection  the  same  discourse,  and 
that  consequently  they  could  only  relate  it  in  the  words  which  were 
actually  used  by  our  Lord.  But  beside  the  objection  (which  we 
shall  notice  presently)  that  our  Saviour  did  not  speak  Greek,  and 
that  the  fact  of  the  common  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists  will 
not  therefore  explain  their  using  the  same  Greek  terms,  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  there  are  some  remarkable  verbal  agreements 
between  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  in  passages  which  do  not 
contain  any  parable  or  discourse,  but  a  mere  narrative  of  facts. 
These  coincidences  may  be  seen  in  the  Harmonies  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  elaborate  treatises  of  Eichorn,  Ber- 
tholdt.  Hug,  and  other  writers  of  the  German  school.  In  making 
these  collections,  the  German  critics  have  been  indefatigable; 
and,  as  we  observed  above,  for  these  results  of  their  industry  and 
research  we  hold  ourselves  greatly  indebted  to  them.  They  have 
unquestionably  succeeded  in  showing,  that  the  three  first  Gospels 
contain  such  singular  coincidences,  not  only  of  thought  and  style, 
but  of  whole  sentences,  which  are  word  for  word  the  same  in  all 
the  three  narratives,  that  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  written 
at  different  limes  and  places,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some 
theory  to  account  for  such  an  unparalleled  agreement.  Accident 
could  not  have  produced  it:  and  the  warmest  supporter  of  inspi- 
ration will  not  contend,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  supplied  the  sacred 
writers  with  the  syllables  and  letters  which  they  used. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  natural  hypotheses  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  Gospels,  which  were  composed  first,  were  seen 
and  partly  copied  by  the  persons  who  wrote  later.  Thus,  if 
Matthew  was  the  first  to  publish  his  Gospel,  Mark  extracted 
passages  from  it  into  his  own ;  and  Luke  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  and  copying  from  both.  There  is  little  doubt  that  we 
should  have  recourse  to  this  solution  in  the  case  of  any  ancient 
or  modern  writers,  who,  in  giving  the  history  of  their  times,  were 
found  to  have  whole  pages  or  even  whole  sentences  word  for 
word  the  same.  We  should  conceive,  without  feeling  the  least 
doubt  or  hesitation,  that  one  of  the  writers  must  have  transcribed 
the  work  of  the  other.  Nor  can  we  see,  as  it  has  appeared  to 
some  persons,  that  there  is  any  danger  in  applying  this  hypothesis 
to  the  three  Evangelists.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  separate 
inspiration  of  each  writer  must  be  given  up,  if  we  suppose  the  one 
to  be  indebted  to  the  other.  But  we  cannot  see  the  necessity  of 
this  conclusion.     Let  us  suppose  the  Evangelists  to  have  written 
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ill  the  (inlor  niontioued  above,  and  let  us  only  add  the  assump- 
tion, (which  iiuloed  is  no  assumption  at  all,)  that  Mark  was 
actiuaiiik'd  willi  the  fact  of  Mattliew  having  written  under  inspi- 
ration, and  we  wonhi  ask,  why  should  Mark,  who  knew  himself 
to  be  inspired  by  the  same  spirit,  not  make  use  of  passages  which 
he  had  probably  learnt  by  heart,  and  which  would  naturally  pre- 
sent themselves  to  him,  when  he  was  writing  upon  the  same 
subject?  That  the  instances,  in  which  one  Evangelist  has  not 
copied  from  the  other,  or  in  which  after  following  his  predecessor 
through  several  verses  he  suddenly  leaves  him,  and  gives  rather  a 
ditferent  account,  that  these  cases  present  difticulties  in  the  way 
of  supposing,  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  seen  by  Mark,  and 
Mark's  by  Luke,  we  readily  allow;  and  we  have  only  made  the 
above  remarks  to  show,  that  the  belief  of  the  three  Evangelists 
being  separately  inspired  is  not  necessarily  shaken  by  the  notion 
of  the  Gospel,  which  was  first  composed,  being  seen  by  those 
who  wrote  subsequently. 

The  solution  which  has  been  most  popular  with  the  German 
divines,  is  that  which  was  put  forward  by  Le  Clerc,  but  first 
brought  into  much  notice  by  Michaelis  and  his  learned  trans- 
lator; and  which  has  given  rise  to  almost  as  many  theories  as 
there  are  professional  chairs  in  Germany.  We  allude  to  the 
notion,  that  documents  containing  short  narratives  of  the  Gospel 
History  were  in  existence  before  the  composition  of  any  of  the 
three  first  Gospels ;  and  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  having 
recourse  to  such  documents,  transcribed  the  same  passages. 
Hence  we  are  told,  that  the  agreement  between  all  the  three 
Evangelists  in  some  particulars,  and  between  only  two  of  them 
in  others,  may  easily  be  explained.  We  have  no  intention  of 
calling  up  these  several  theories  to  pass,  like  Banquo's  ghosts, 
before  our  readers:  many  of  them  have  long  been  the  companions 
of  Tullus  dives  et  Aliens,  and  we  can  only  say,  peace  be  to  their 
manes!  If  we  were  to  attack  the  latest  theory  which  has  been 
imported,  we  should  only  be  doing  what  the  author  of  it  has  done 
to  all  his  predecessors;  and  perhaps  nothing  can  be  said  more 
decisive  against  the  notion  of  the  common  document,  than  that 
all  the  divines  and  professors  of  Germany  have  been  working  for 
nearly  half  a  century  to  produce  some  system,  which  shall  solve 
all  the  phaenomena,  and  they  are  still  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  ever. 
The  dragon's  teeth  were  sown  by  Michaelis,  and  their  progeny 
have  been  fighting  ever  since :  we  have  yet  to  learn,  when  the 
Cadmean  victory  will  be  won. 

A  point,  which  may  truly  be  called  preliminary  in  this  ques- 
tion, has  still  been  undecided:  namely,  whether  the  common 
document  or  documents,  to  which  the  three  first  Evangelists  were 
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so  largely  indebted,  were  written  in  Greek  or  Aramaic.  Many 
of  the  German  critics  have  decided  for  the  latter:  and  in  snp- 
porting  their  theory,  they  have  given  as  great  an  instance  of 
obtuseness,  or  rather  we  shoidd  say,  of  prejudice,  as  we  can  ever 
expect  to  meet  with.  They  have  decided,  that  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke,  borrowed  from  some  common  source,  because  there 
are  such  remaikable  verbal  agreements  between  them ;  and  yet 
these  sagacious  persons  have  not  been  aware,  that  for  three 
writers  to  translate  from  a  common  document,  and  for  all  of  them 
to  render  it  into  precisely  the  same  words,  is  quite  as  extraordi- 
nary, as  for  them  to  have  used  the  same  words,  if  each  of  them 
had  written  independently  from  their  own  memories:  so  that  if 
this  celebrated  TrpwTsuuyysKiov  was  written  in  Aramaic,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  verbal  agreement  between  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke, 
who  are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  translators,  is  just  as  far  from 
being  elucidated,  as  it  was  before  the  matter  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Germany.  It  appears,  that  Eichorn  and  Bertholdt, 
who  are  undoubtedly  to  be  placed  sv  Trpoft-a^^^ois,  never  saw  this 
palpable  inconsistency,  which  pervades  their  whole  theory:  and 
lest  our  readers  should  think,  that  we  have  falsely  represented 
this  blindness,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Wait's 
Preface,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  an  epitome  of  Ber- 
tholdt. 

"  Mark's  Gospel  cannot  merely  have  been  dictated  by  Peter,  nor  have 
been  compiled  from  reminiscences  of  his  discourses,  because,  excepting 
about  twenty-four  verses,  it  is  analogous  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  partly  in  words,  partly  in  matter,  and  most  frequently  also  in 
arrangement.  Hence  it  must  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source 
as  the  other  two  Gospels,  viz.  that  TrpioTevayyiXiov,  which  Peter  and  the 
other  Apostles  possessed,  as  a  doctrinal  Archetypus.  It  would  therefore 
naturally  appear^  that  the  Christians  at  Rome  requesting  Peter  to  com- 
municate it  to  them  by  means  of  Mark,  his  interpreter  and  assistant,  he 
delivered  to  him  his  exemplar  of  the  Aramaean  tt piortv ay yiXiov,  that  he 
might  edite  and  translate  it  into  Greek." — p.  xxx. 

If  we  understand  this  sentence  rightly,  it  is  argued,  that  Mark 
could  not  have  written  his  Gospel  independently  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  because  it  agrees  so  closely  with  them;  and  yet  we  are  to 
believe,  that  he  translated  the  common  document  independently 
of  their  translations,  and  in  many  instances  happened  to  light 
upon  precisely  the  same  words.  If  it  be  said,  that  he  also 
saw  their  translations,  then  there  is  no  need  of  calling  in  the 
TrpcoTsuuyysKiov  at  all :  we  may  say  at  once,  that  he  saw  the  Gospels 
which  were  already  in  circulation ;  and  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  verbal  coincidences  will  be  solved  in  a  much  less  compli- 
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cati'd  way  than  in  that  proposed  by  Michaelis,  or  any  other  divine 
in  Cierniany. 

I'jcliorn  and  Bertholdt  have  brought  forward  many  fanciful 
instances,  wliich  demonstrate,  as  they  imagine,  liiat  the  three  Evan- 
gelists were  merely  translators.  Their  pages  are  filled  with  mis- 
takes and  blunders  made  by  the  Evangelists,  who  sometimes  could 
not  read  the  document  before  them,  or  sometimes  had  a  faulty 
copy;  anil  hence  they  made  use  of  a  wrong  Greek  term  to  express 
the  Aramaic  original.  In  the  case  of  Matthew,  the  Evangelist 
himself  will  probably  be  allowed  to  escape  these  imputations: 
for  it  is  decided,  that  he  wrote  in  Aramaic;  and  his  translator,  an 
obscure  and  ignorant  person,  made  n)any  mistakes  in  turning  the 
expressions  of  Matthew  into  Greek.  Dr.  Wait's  Preface  will 
give  many  instances  of  these  blunders;  and  at  pp.  xvii — xix  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  great  collection  of  them,  taken  from  Bertholdt. 

This  mode  of  argument  had  been  tried  before  by  Michaelis, 
who  conceived  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  merely  a  trans- 
lation; and  he  points  out  some  mistakes  which  were  made  by 
the  translator.  Thus,  he  says,  that  "  the  expression  ops*  vJ/vjAai^co- 
jxi'vo),  (xii.  18.)  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  one:  and  1  am 
wholly  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it,  except  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Hebrew.  But  on 
this  supposition  the  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  may  be  easily  as- 
signed. Sinai,  or  the  Mountain  of  Moses,  is  that,  which  is  here 
opposed  to  Mount  Sion.  Now  the  expression,  to  the  Moimtain 
of  Moses,  is  in  Hebrew,  tlti^D  In?.  The  word  Uli^O  the  translator 

misunderstood,  and  instead  of  reading  it  H^Q  and  taking  it  for  a 

proper  name,  either  read  by  mistake  li^D  pa/patio,  or  pronounced 

by  mistake  Hli^D  palpatio..      Hence,  instead  of  rendering  to   the 

Mountain  of  Moses,  he  rendered  to  the  tangible  mountain." — 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  (241.)  Perhaps  a  more  unfortunate  criticism  was 
never  hazarded  even  in  Germany.  Mount  Sinai  was,  we  believe, 
never  called  the  Mount  of  Moses,  except  in  that  particular  page 
of  Michaelis's  work:  and  the  word  4/>]Xa(pajjW.=vw  evidently  contains 
an  allusion  to  the  commandment  given  in  Exod.  xix.  12 — 24,  that 
no  person  was  to  touch  the  mountain,  while  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it.  We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  proofs,  by  which  the 
three  first  Gospels  are  to  be  shown  to  be  merely  translations;  and 
whoever  will  consult  the  instances  collected  by  Dr.  Wait  out  of 
Eichorn  and  Bertholdt,  will  find  similar  examples  of  fanciful  cri- 
ticism and  gratuitous  assumptions. 

We  will  now  present  our  readers  with  some  other  specimens  of 
Bertholdt's  reasonings  upon  this  subject.  At  p.  iii.  we  are  told, 
that  he  argued  from  the  exact  chronological  harmony  between  the 
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last  fifteen  chapters  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  "  that  their  agreement  could  not  have  been  accidental,  but 
must  have  originated  in  a  relationship  between  their  writings;  i.e. 
he  supposes  them  to  have  been  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
document."  We  had  always  conceived,  before  we  had  read  this 
sentence,  that  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  in  favour  of  any 
writer,  was  liis  agreeing  as  to  dates  with  some  other  contemporary 
author;  nor  did  we  ever  imagine  that  this  was  a  demonstration  of 
the  one  having  copied  from  the  other:  but  it  seems  that  in  Ger- 
many these  agreements  are  to  cast  a  suspicion  upon  both  writers, 
and  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  neither  of  them  could  have  composed 
an  original  work. 

At  p.  xxix,  we  are  informed  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  we 
now  have  it,  is  not  merely  a  translation,  but  an  extremely  faulty 
one:  "  the  translator  took  the  liberty  of  enlarging  and  altering 
many  parts  of  the  Aramzean  copy :  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  exe- 
cuted his  task  for  foreign  Hellenistic  Christians,  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  established  by  ch.xi.  1,  (ev  ralg  'koKsctiv  uvtmv,)  whence 
he  also  deduces  that  he  was  not  an  Apostle."  We  have  given 
this  extract  as  showing  Bertholdt's  power  in  the  capacity  of  a 
critic:  and  certainly  if  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Greek  writer 
of  this  Gospel  was  a  foreigner,  from  the  expression  in  ch.  xi.  1, 
we  may  not  despair  of  being  able  to  prove  any  hypothesis. 

At  p.  xxviii,  an  argument  is  drawn  for  the  supposed  date  of  this 
Gospel,  from  the  fact  of  Matthew  not  being  named  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  nor  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  from  which  it 
is  inferred  that  he  must  have  left  Jerusalem  before  the  year  Q5  or 
66.  A  weaker  argument  could  scarcely  have  been  advanced,  nor 
could  it  have  been  stated  in  more  indefinite  terms.  That  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  consequently  St.  Matthew,  are  often  men- 
tioned ill  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  must  be  evident  to  every  one; 
the  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  loose  and  wretched  argument  pro- 
bably is,  that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Acts  that  Matthew  was 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  date  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  We  do  not  dwell  now  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the 
date  of  this  Epistle,  which  has  been  discussed  in  a  former  Num- 
ber, but  we  merely  mention  that  at  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem, 
(Acts,  XV.  6,)  all  the  Apostles  appear  to  have  been  present,  at 
least  we  have  no  right  to  except  St.  Matthew;  and  when  it  is  said 
in  Acts,  xxi.  17,  that  St.  Paul  was  received  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
brethren,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  are  to  understand 
this  expression  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  St.  Matthew  among  the 
rest. 

Our  readers  may  form  a  farther  notion  of  Bertholdt's  critical 
powers,  when  they  find  him  presuming,  at  p.  xxxi,  that  St.  Peter 
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was  twice  at  Rome,  and  that  his  first  visit  was  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  He  refers  us,  in  the  note,  to  "  .Justin  Mart.  Apol. 
Maj.  |).  144,  ed.  Steph.  et  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  an.  ')  Chiud.  p.  72, 
eil.  lias."  \\  ith  respect  to  these  references,  the  first  of  them  is 
totally  false.  Justin  Martyr  nowhere  says  a  syllable  of  St.  Peter 
having  gone  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius:  in  the  place 
which  is  quoted,  he  speaks  of  Simon  Magus  being  at  Rome;  and 
Berlholdt  IkuI  heard  or  read  that  other  authors  spoke  of  St.  Peter 
having  met  Simon  Magus  in  that  city;  but  Justin  does  not  speak 
of  their  meeting,  and  his  silence  would  rather  confirm  the  suspi- 
cions of  those  j)ersons  who  disbelieve  the  story.  With  respect  to 
Eusebius,  tiie  other  authority  quoted  by  IJertholdt,  though  we  find 
in  his  Chronicle,  at  the  year  43,  that  St.  Peter,  after  founding  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  preached  the 
Gospel  for  twenty-five  years,  yet  this  part  of  the  Chronicle  does 
not  exist  in  the  Greek,  and.  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
additions  made  by  Jerom.  The  late  edition  of  the  Chronicle 
published  in  Armenian  confirms  this  suspicion,  and  at  all  events 
we  can  form  but  a  low  estimate  of  the  critical  powers  of  any 
uriter,  who  rests  a  chronological  argument  upon  such  authorities 
as  these. 

A  similar  instance  of  bad  reasoning  may  be  found  in  the  same 
paragraph,  where  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  Epistle  indeed  to  the 
Romans,  (xvi.  1  7,)  intimates  that  the  Romans  had  already  received 
Christian  instruction  from  some  authorized  personage."  The 
words  of  St.  Paul  here  alluded  to  are  these — "  Now,  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid  them ;" 
from  which,  if  we  were  to  draw  any  inference  concerning  the  per- 
son who  had  converted  the  Romans,  it  would  be  exactly  contrary 
to  that  which  is  drawn  by  Bertholdt;  for  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  authority  with  which  the  first  preacher  was  invested,  so 
much  less  would  be  the  probability  that  divisions  would  soon  be 
propagated.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  had  made  use  of  this  argu- 
ment, we  should  not  have  been  much  surprised;  and  it  has  always 
been  a  point  much  insisted  upon  by  Protestants,  that  St.  Paul 
makes  no  mention  of  St.  Peter  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  he  would  have  been  very  likely  to  have  done,  if  St.  Peter 
had  been  the  person  who  founded  the  Church  at  Rome.  There 
is  a  passage  in  this  Epistle  which  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
the  Romans  had  not  "  received  Christian  instruction  from  any 
authorized  person,"  i.  e.  from  any  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  what 
Bertholdt  would  have  us  to  understand.  We  allude  to  Rom.  i.  1 1, 
"  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spiritual 
gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established;"  from  which  words  it  has 
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not  unreasonably  been  argued,  that  no  person  who  had  power  to 
impart  spiritual  gifts,  or,  in  other  words,  no  Apostle,  had  as  yet 
preached  at  Rome. 

With  a  similar  disregard  to  truth  and  accuracy,  we  find  at  p.  xx. 
a  repetition  of  the  old  story,  that  a  Greek  translation  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Aramaic  original,  which  was  the  source  of  the  three  first 
canonical  Gospels,  was  "  one  of  the  a7rOjW,vr;|xovsuja«T«  tcov  aTrocrxoAwv 
mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  now  lost."  This  notion  has 
been  maintained  with  great  confidence  by  Rosenmuller,  Corrodi, 
and  others;  but  if  any  proposition  is  capable  of  demonstration,  it 
is  that  Justin  Martyr  quoted  from  the  four  Gospels,  and  from  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  we  now  read  them, 
and  that  when  he  used  the  expression,  a7roju,v>]/xov£Ujut,aTa  twv  aTrocrro- 
Acov,  he  meant  to  refer  to  original  documents  written  by  Apostles. 
'A7rojav>]jW,oveu;U-aTa  may  literally  be  translated  Memoirs,  in  the  sense 
which  is  now  affixed  to  that  term;  i.  e.  writings  drawn  up  by 
persons  concerning  events  in  which  they  were  themselves  con- 
cerned, or  of  which  at  least  they  were  eyewitnesses;  so  that  if  we 
could  suppose  Justin  Martyr  not  to  have  quoted  from  the  existing 
four  Gospels,  he  must  have  quoted  from  some  work  of  apostolical 
authority,  and  the  liberal  interpreters  would  gain  nothing  by  thus 
supposing  the  three  first  Gospels  to  be  compiled  from  older 
sources.  Rosenmuller  and  his  followers  have  argued,  as  if  Justin 
Martyr  had  only  used  this  expression,  and  had  left  it  wholly  un- 
certain whether  these  u7ro[xvyj[j,ov£6jji,<xTa  were  our  present  four 
Gospels;  whereas,  in  more  tlian  one  place,  he  expressly  quotes 
from  what  he  calls  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  uses  the 
two  expressions  as  perfectly  equivalent.  We  have  a  satisfaction 
in  making  this  assertion  in  the  words  of  Jortin,  who  certainly 
would  not  have  been  inclined  to  strain  any  aigument  in  defence 
of  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  He  writes  thus,  "  Justin  Martyr, 
A.D.  150,  mentions  the  Gospels  as  universally  received  and  read 
in  the  congregations  in  his  time.  He  must  have  conversed  with 
Christians  who  uere  okl  men,  and  from  them  have  learned  that 
the  Gospels  were  extant  when  they  were  young.  Oi  «7roWoAo< 
(says  he)  Iv  rolg  ysvoixsvoig  utt'  uvtoov  a7rOjtx.v»]/xovsUjU.a(rjy,  a  xaKfiTUi 
euctyysXia.,  ovToog  Trageiaoaav.  And  agam,  Ta  aiTQit^v'tiit.oysuiua.Tix  tu)V 
aTTOo-To'Xwv  uvayiV(ji<T-H.eron,  Apol.  1.  And  his  citations  from  the  four 
Gospels,  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  from  the  Revelation, 
show  to  a  demonstration  that  he  had  them  as  we  now  have  them, 
in  the  main."  {Jortvis  Remarks  ox  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  51.)  Nothing  can  be  plainer  from  this  quotation,  than  that 
the  a7roj«.vr]jw.&vsy|aaTa  raJv  a7roo"ToAajv  were  the  writmgs  which,  m  the 
days  of  Justin,  and  ever  since,  have  been  called  Gospels;  and 
we  learn  the   same   from   what  Trypho   says   in  the   Dialogue, 
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**  I  know  that  tlie  coimnaiulinciits  vvliich  are  given  you  in  what  is 
allied  the  ilospel,  (Iv  tco  Xsyo/xlvo;  £t;«yy=Xi«;,)  are  so  strange  and 
severe,  tliat  I  should  think  no  person  can  observe  them."  In  the 
same  dialogue,  c.  103,  we  find  Justin  saying,  "  In  the  memoirs 
(a7ro|xvriju,ovsujw,a(r»)  which  I  have  toKl  you,  were  composed  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers,"  Sce.  &c.  in  which  words  any  one 
but  a  (icrnian  would  su})pose  allusion  to  be  made  to  Matthew 
and  John,  who  were  Apostles,  and  to  Mark  and  Luke,  who  were 
followers  of  the  Apostles.  When  we  add  to  these  instances  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  every  one  of  them  the  passages  quoted  by 
.Iiistin  Martyr  are  to  be  found  in  those  copies  of  the  Gospels 
which  we  now  read,  (excepting  a  few  occasional  alterations,  which 
would  be  made  by  a  person  quoting  from  memory,)  it  is  worse 
than  trifling  to  suppose  that  the  canonical  Gospels  of  Justin's 
days  were  not  the  same  with  our  own,  or  that  he  referred  to  some 
more  ancient  document,  which  is  now  lost.  He  referred,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  to  what  were  called  the  Gospels,  and  he  styled 
them  a7rOjU,v»)/xovfUju-aTa  rmv  caroaToXoov,  not  as  referring  those  docu- 
ments to  some  obscure  and  unknown  writers,  which  is  the  notion 
of  the  German  critics,  but  as  marking  the  high  and  unimpeachable 
authority  which  they  bore  as  having  been  composed  by  the  Apos- 
tles themselves. 

At  p.  xxiii.  we  read,  "  Eusebius  also  states,  that  Pantaenus 
found  the  Aramaean  Gospel  of  Matthew  circulated  in  Arabia,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century."  In  the  tirst  place,  Eusebius 
does  not  say  that  Pantaenus  found  it  in  Arabia,  but  in  India;  and 
in  the  next  place,  the  words  of  Eusebius  by  no  means  necessarily 
imply  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  originally  in  Aramaic. 
The  passage  is  as  follows — "  Pant^nus  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
India,  where  it  is  reported  that  he  found  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  which  had  anticipated  his  arrival  with  some  Christians 
there,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  Apostles,  had  preached, 
and  had  left  them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew  characters." 
As  far  as  this  passage  is  concerned,  it  does  not  at  all  prove  that 
Matthew  himself  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  it  only  states  that 
Bartholomew  left  a  copy  of  it  in  that  language  among  the  Indians; 
and  unless  we  suppose  that  these  Indians  spoke  the  same  identi- 
cal language  which  was  used  in  Palestine,  the  Aramaic  Gospel 
of  Matthew  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  them.  The  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Buchanan  amoijg  the  Syrian  Christians  of  India, 
may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  statement  of  Eusebius, 
that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  circulated  in  Hebrew  characters; 
and  if  the  German  critics  believe  this  to  have  been  the  original 
Gospel,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Matthew,  (and  if  they 
do  not  mean  this  their  argument  is  good  for  nothing,)  a  value  is 
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attached  to  those  Indo-Syrian  MSS.  which  these  critics  perhaps 
never  contemplated. 

One  of  the  most  audacious  conjectures  ever  hazarded,  is  to  be 
found  at  p.  xxxiv. — xxxvi,  where  it  is  gravely  argued,  that  what  was 
called  Marcion's  Gospel,  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Aramzean 
TrgctiTeuayyekiov,  and  that  instead  of  Marcion  having  omitted  parts 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  Luke  added  to  that  of  Marcion.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn  the  history  of  Marcion  from  what  is  said  of  his 
Gospel  by  Irenteus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  others,  he  would 
have  scorned  such  an  argument  as  this:  he  knew  very  well  that 
Luke's  Gospel  was  that  which  was  received  by  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  reject  any  parts  of  it  upon 
reasons  of  criticism :  but  it  suited  his  purpose  to  mutilate  it,  or 
rather  to  compose  a  new  Gospel,  which  should  contain  many 
extracts  from  that  of  Luke;  and  when  we  know  that  Marcion 
also  rejected  four  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  mutilated  the  rest, 
that  he  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  one  foil  swoop,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  require  us  to 
believe  that  his  Gospel  is  more  ancient,  and  in  fact  stamped  with 
a  higher  authority  than  that  of  Luke. 

We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  taken  any  particular  pains  to 
collect  the  most  absurd  passages  in  this  preface,  but  the  instances 
which  we  have  given  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  mode  of  argument  which  is  held  valid  in  Germany,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  required  to  give 
up  their  former  belief  in  the  originality  and  inspiration  of  the 
Gospels.  Every  new  treatise  which  comes  to  us  from  that  quar- 
ter, confirms  us  more  and  more  in  the  opinion,  that  the  theory  of 
a  TrgMTevixyysXiov,  or  common  document,  totally  fails  to  solve  the 
phaenomena  of  the  great  resemblance  which  exists  between 
.  the  three  first  Gospels ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  resem- 
blance may  be  explained  by  a  much  less  complicated  process,  and 
one  which  does  not  require  us  to  abandon  any  of  those  notions 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  hold  sacred,  concerning  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels.  We  have  already  offered  the  remark,  that  the 
separate  inspiration  of  the  three  first  Gospels  is  not  destroyed,  nor 
even  rendered  suspicious,  by  our  adopting  the  notion  that  if  Mat- 
thew wrote  first,  his  Gospel  was  seen  by  Mark  and  Luke;  and 
that  Luke,  (if  he  wrote  last,)  saw  also  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
Dr.  Townson,  Hug,  and  others,  have  advanced  many  arguments 
in  support  of  this  notion;  nor  is  the  force  of  them  in  the  least 
shaken  by  the  fact  which  is  dwelt  upon  so  strongly  by  Bertholdt, 
that  though  the  Evangelists,  who  wrote  last,  may  have  copied  their 
predecessors  in  the  parts  where  they  verbally  agree,  yet  since  they 
also  frequently  disagree,  we  must  seek  for  some  other  solution 
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beside  that  of  their  having  mutually  seen  each  other's  work.  The 
fallacv  lies  in  tlie  idea,  which  appears  to  have  taken  possession  of 
everv  German  critic,  that  we  must  account  tor  every  sentence  and 
cverv  word  wliich  the  Evangelists  have  written.  It  is  very  true 
that  these  writers  sometimes  ditl'er  as  well  as  agree  in  their  state- 
ments, hut  that  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question,  whether  they 
saw  and  copied  each  other's  compositions. 

We  have,  as  Hug  justly  observes,  (vol.  ii.  p.  98,)  a  case  exactly 
in  point,  if  we  look  to  the  histories  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  We 
find  Livv  often  agreeing  with  Polybius,  not  only  in  the  order  of 
his  narration,  but  apparently  copying  him  word  for  word,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  we  find  him  following  a  totally  different  authority, 
and  finishing  the  story  in  a  manner  which  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  statement  of  Polybius.  According  to  Bertholdt,  this 
would  be  decisive  against  the  notion  of  Livy  having  copied  from 
Polybius;  but  unfortunately  for  theory,  Livy  himself  tells  us  that 
he  had  seen  the  work  of  Polybius;  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  he  often  translated  whole  pages  word  for  word. 
Li  the  same  manner,  where  the  three  first  Evangelists  agree  closely 
with  each  other,  the  most  natural  conjecture  would  be,  that  the 
work  which  was  composed  first  was  seen  by  those  who  wrote  later. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  hypothesis  requires  some  interval  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of  each  Gospel ;  for  if  we  could 
suppose  that  the  three  writers  published  them  simultaneously,  or 
nearly  so,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  be  highly  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible,  that  they  saw  the  works  of  each  other; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  some  years 
elapsed  between  the  dates  of  the  three  compositions,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  suppose  that  each  of  them  should  not  have  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  would  not  have  been  seen  by  any  person  who 
was  himself  desirous  to  publish  a  similar  narrative.  It  remains 
for  a  German  to  provide  us  with  a  theory,  why  Luke  might  have 
seen  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  yet  failed  to  do  so; 
or  why  he  did  see  them,  and  yet  did  not  copy  from  them. 

Luke  himself  tells  us,  that  many  persons  had  preceded  liim  in 
publishing  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  he  had  read  these  publications.  To  suppose,  that 
beside  these  unauthorized  and  perhaps  anonymous  works,  the 
authentic  narratives  of  Matthew  or  Mark  had  reached  him,  and 
yet  had  not  been  studied  by  him,  is  a  proposition  which  can 
hardly  be  adopted  except  in  support  of  a  pre-conceived  hypothe- 
sis. But  since  the  dates  of  the  three  first  Gospels  are  very  un- 
certain, and  there  is  even  some  evidence,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
that  they  were  composed  with  no  |,~*^Ht  intervals  of  time  between 
them,   it  would   be  satisfactory,  ifv  e   could   account  for  their 
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verbal  apreement  without  having  recourse  to  the  notion,  that 
Mark  or  Luke  had  the  Gospel  of  then-  predecessor  actually 
open  before  them  while  they  wrote.  A  solution  of  this  kind  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  offer. 

It  is  plain  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Apostles  did  not  leave  Judea, 
and  commence  their  task  of  preaching  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
world,  till  several  years  after  their  Lord's  ascension.  If  any 
credit  is  to  be  attached  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
(1.  v.  c.  18,)  we  are  to  believe,  that  they  did  not  quit  Jerusalem 
till  twelve  years  after  that  event.  It  is  at  least  certain  from  the 
Acts,  that  the  Apostles  were  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  council  was 
held  there  concernins;  the  Gentile  converts :  and  the  earliest  date 
assigned  to  this  council  is  the  year  45  or  46.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  Apostles,  except  St.  Paul,  had  made  any  long 
journey  to  Rome  before  this  time:  and  St.  Paul  certainly  did  not 
set  out  on  his  first  mission  till  the  year  45.  We  have  thus  every 
reason  to  suppose,  that  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  Apostles  confined  their  preaching  to  Jerusalem,  or  at  most 
to  Judea,  in  which  expression  we  mean  to  include  Samaria. 
Now  if  we  consider  the  amazing  influx  of  converts  during  those 
years,  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe,  that  some  short 
narrative  or  narratives  of  our  Saviour's  life  were  not  committed  to 
writing,  even  at  a  very  early  period.  If  we  could  suppose,  that 
the  Apostles  did  not  commission  any  of  their  own  body  to  do 
this,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  curiosity  or  the  zeal  of  some 
of  the  converts  would  not  lead  them  to  such  a  work  :  and  even 
if  Luke  had  not  told  us  so  in  plain  terms,  we  should  have  guessed 
that  some  who  were  eyewitnesses,  and  some  who  were  not,  would 
have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
We  must  remember,  that  for  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Apostles  or 
their  companions  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  explaining  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith  :  and  among  these  elements,  we  may  be 
sure,  that  the  miracles  and  discourses  of  our  Saviour  would  form 
the  most  popular  and  frequent  topics.  If  the  Apostles  had 
wished  to  vary  their  preaching  ever  so  much,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  in  relating  the  same  miracle  and  the  same  parable  over  and 
over  again,  they  must  very  soon  have  adopted  a  set  form  of  words, 
and  without  having  recourse  to  any  written  document,  they  would 
all  come  to  agree  in  telling  the  same  story  in  almost  similar  lan- 
guage. We  might  even  suppose,  that  children  would  be  taught 
to  learn  by  heart  these  interesting  and  amusing  narratives,  (for 
such  they  undoubtedly  are,)  and  all  the  leading  facts  of  our 
Saviour's  life  would  be  as  fej^Jliar  to  the  Christians  as  if  they  had 
been  written  in  a    book.    MThether  they  were  so  wjjlten  or  ho,  is 
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in  fact  Ininiateiial  to  the  subject:  aiui  though  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Luke,  that  such  writings  did  exist,  yet  the  oral  preacli- 
ing  of  the  Apostles,  iluring  so  long  a  period,  must  necessarily 
have  led  them  to  agree  with  each  otlier  in  using  precisely  the 
same  words.  Thus  if  it  were  the  tiun  of  Peter  or  Matthew  to 
instruct  any  |)articular  congregation,  they  would  relate  the  para- 
ble of  the  sower,  or  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  lishes,  in  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  the  same  words;  each  of  them  having  gone  over 
the  same  narrative  hundreds  of  times  before,  and  having  come  to 
a  perfect  agreement  with  each  other  as  to  the  form  of  words  which 
they  should  use. 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  in  relating  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  agree  in  using  the  same  expressions : 
where  they  wished  to  repeat  the  actual  words  of  our  Saviour,  there 
was  no  room  for  disagreement:  only  one  version  could  be  the 
true  one;  and  though  the  German  critics  do  not  think  much  of 
the  solenm  promise,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  bring  all  things 
to  their  remembrance,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  close 
verbal  agreement  between  the  three  Evangelists  in  this  part  of 
their  work  is  not  at  all  surprizing:  we  ought  in  fact  to  be  sur- 
prized, if  professing  to  relate  the  same  parable,  they  did  not  relate 
it  in  nearly  the  same  words. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  an  objection  to  this  theory  which 
appears  at  first  to  carry  great  weight.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
would  account  for  much  of  the  verbal  agreement  between  the 
Evangelists,  if  they  had  all  written  in  Aramaic,  or  in  the  identical 
language,  which  was  used  by  our  Saviour:  they  would  then  have 
intended  to  commit  to  writing  the  actual  words  which  he  used ; 
and  having  their  memories  supernaturally  assisted,  they  could 
only  put  down  the  same  words,  and  must  necessarily  agree. 
But  since  they  wrote  their  Gospels  in  Greek,  and  still  are  found 
to  use  the  same  words  throughout  many  consecutive  sentences, 
the  notion  of  their  remembering  and  publishing  the  identical  dis- 
courses, which  Christ  delivered  in  Aramaic,  will  not  account  for 
this  extraordinary  agreement.  The  objection  is  plausible,  but 
may  easily  be  answered.  Not,  indeed,  if  we  suppose  the  Apos- 
tles to  be  so  sadly  delicient  in  the  art  of  acquiring  languages,  as 
some  German  writers  have  described  them:  that  they  should 
have  written  Greek  at  all,  would  then  be  an  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon ;  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  novel  and 
dangerous  hypothesis  that  the  Gospels  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  merely  translations.  ]3ut  let  us  suppose  the  gift  of 
tongues  not  to  have  been  an  empty  name,  but  a  gift,  which  really 
enabled  the  Apostles  to  speak  different  languages,  and  we  shall 
see  reason  to  believe  that  our  Saviour's  life  would  soon  come  to 
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be  set  forth  in  regular  forms  of  Greek  words,  as  we  have  supposed 
it  to  be  ill  Aramaic.  The  Apostles  would  often  have  to  preach 
to  congregations,  who  spoke  Greek,  and  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  dialect  of  Palestine.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
that  many  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  spoke  Greek : 
and  since  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  the  Jewish  converts 
continued  for  a  Ions  time  to  unite  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  with 
the  Gospel,  the  great  festivals  would  bring  many  Hellenistic 
Jews  to  Jerusalem.  If  we  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  we  might 
perhaps  say,  that  the  wants  and  wishes  of  these  persons  would 
be  the  first  cause  of  an  autlientic  Gospel  being  put  forth  by  any 
of  the  Apostles.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  foreign 
Jews  so  long  as  they  sojourned  there,  would  not  require  any 
written  document,  since  they  had  the  benefit  of  receiving  the 
instruction  which  they  wanted  from  the  mouths  of  the  Apostles 
themselves.  But  when  these  foreign  Jews  returned  to  their  re- 
spective countries,  (in  which  countries  we  must  remember  that 
the  Gospel  was  making  a  rapid  progress,)  they  would  naturally 
wish  to  carry  back  with  them  some  authentic  statement  of 
those  remarkable  facts,  which  the  Christian  teachers  were  every 
day  repeating.  Tradition  says,  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  the 
first  which  was  published:  and  it  is  immaterial  to  our  theory, 
whether  this  was  so  or  not:  it  is  immaterial  also,  whether  Matthew's 
Gospel  was  written  first  in  Aramaic  or  Greek:  one  of  the  three 
Gospels  must  have  been  written  first;  and  we  only  wish  to  con- 
sider, whether  this  would  have  produced  any  effect  upon  the  oral 
preaching  of  the  Apostles,  or  upon  the  written  Gospels  which 
followed. 

If  what  has  been  said  above  be  correct,  long  before  Matthew's 
Gospel  or  any  other  was  committed  to  writing,  the  Apostles 
had  all  brought  themselves  by  constant  and  repeated  preaching  to 
deliver  the  same  narrative  in  almost  the  same  words.  Let  us  now 
suppose  a  Gospel  to  be  published  in  Greek  by  one  of  the  Apos- 
tles. It  would  naturally  contain  a  collection  of  many  of  those 
narratives,  which  the  writer  and  all  his  colleagues  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  repeatingto  their  hearers:  whichever  of  the  Apos- 
tles had  been  deputed  to  write  it,  he  would  have  used  entirely  or 
almost  the  same  words;  they  might  have  diifered  perhaps  as  to 
what  parts  they  inserted,  and  what  they  omitted:  but  any  two, 
or  even  all  of  them,  if  they  had  written  down  the  same  parts  of 
their  master's  history,  would  naturally  have  used  the  same  words, 
which  had  become  familiar  to  them  all.  After  the  publication 
of  this  first  Gospel,  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would 
closely  agree  with  it.  They  would  not  perhaps  themselves  make 
use  of  it  to  read   to  the   Christian  congregations,  because  they 
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alrejulv  knew  it  by  Iwai  t :  it  was  in  fiut  only  a  selection  from  their 
pivacliiiii^  rnihodiiMl  in  \\  riling  :  and  if  from  any  catise  another 
of  ihc  A|)o>tlt.s  had  nndcilakon  to  write  a  Gospel  in  a  different 
part  of  the  world,  he  wonid  naturally  have  repeated  great  part  of 
the  former  Gospel  word  for  \\ord:  he  might  perhaps  have  differed 
III  his  choice  of  facts  to  he  nanated  ;  anil  in  those  which  were  less 
simple  or  less  popular,  he  might  have  used  very  different  expres- 
sions: but  in  those  parts  of  Ins  narrative,  which  he  had  most  tre- 
quently  repealed  by  word  of  mouth,  he  would  find  himself  without 
any  preineditatioi),  using  nearly  the  same  words  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  adopted  from  the  samereason.  If  we  supposed  any 
two  of  the  Apostles  to  have  thus  written  two  Gospels  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  we  should  expect  the  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment between  them  to  be  precisely  what  we  now  observe  to  be 
the  case  in  comparing  the  three  first  Gospels.  Each  would  con- 
tain some  facts,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  other:  but 
there  would  be  many  subjects,  which  would  be  repeated  by  both: 
and  since  each  of  them  had  been  delivering  these  stories  for  years 
in  a  set  form  of  words,  they  would  naturally  use  the  same  words 
in  committing  them  to  writing. 

We  find,  liowever,  that  the  three  first  Gospels  were  written  by 
one  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  two  persons  who  had  long  been 
companions  of  the  Apostles :  and  if  we  consider  the  history  of 
these  two  persons,  we  shall  see  reason  to  expect  the  same  agree- 
ment to  have  existed  between  them,  as  if  two  or  more  of  the 
Apostles  had  themselves  undertaken  to  write.  The  tradition  of 
Mark  being  the  companion  of  St.  Peter,  and  Luke  of  St.  Paul, 
is  too  strongly  and  universally  supported  to  admit  of  any  reason- 
able doubt.  Of  St.  Paul  we  know,  that  certainly  fourteen  years, 
and  apparently  more  elapsed  between  his  conversion  and  his  first 
journey  to  preach  the  Gospel — (compare  Gal.  i.  17,  ii-  1-)  Little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  his  history  between  his  escape  from  Jeru- 
salem (Acts,  ix.  30.)  and  his  being  brought  from  Tarsus  to  Antioch 
by  Barnabas  (xi.  ''Z5.)\  but  we  cannot  suppose,  that  in  this  long 
interval  of  time  he  was  not  employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 
It  seems  probable,  that  during  that  period  he  only  preached  to 
the  Jews  :  but  like  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  he  must  have  been 
in  the  frequent  habit  of  repeating  the  prominent  parts  of  our 
Saviour's  life.  We  know  that  immediately  after  his  conversion  he 
preached  in  Damascus :  after  three  years  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  only  staid  fifteen  days :  and  after  an  interval  of  ten  or 
eleven  years  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  appears 
to  have  staid  some  time.  He  soon  after  set  out  upon  his  first 
journey,  and  what  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  Mark  was  with 
him.     W  htther  Luke  accompanied   him  at   this  time,  is  not  so 
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certain ;  for  there  is  only  positive  evidence  of  his  being  with  St. 
Paul  upon  his  second  journey.  Mark  also  did  not  travel  long  in 
company  with  St.  Paul:  but  he  had  been  with  him  long  enough 
at  Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  and  on  the  journey,  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  manner  of  preachnig:  and  since  Luke  also 
accompanied  St.  Paul  in  his  subsequent  journies,  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  Mark  and  Luke  closely  agree  iu 
the  manner  of  writing  our  Saviour's  life.  In  our  last  number, 
p.  281,  we  gave  some  reasons  for  thinking,  that  Luke  was  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  havino-  been  a  follower 
of  Christ  before  that  event:  nor  can  we  see  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  opinion  which  is  advanced  in  Dr.  Wait's  preface,  p.  xxxii, 
that  he  was  converted  by  St.  Paul  at  Antioch.  If  we  are  right 
in  our  hypothesis,  both  Mark  and  Luke  had  heard  the  Apostles 
preach  the  Gospel  for  several  years,  before  either  of  them  un- 
dertook to  publish  the  substance  of  their  preaching.  Both  of 
them,  as  we  have  observed,  were  for  a  time  fellow-travellers  with 
St.  Paul :  Mark  was  also,  if  the  tradition  be  correct,  a  companion 
of  St.  Peter :  and  it  would  have  been  strange,  if  both  of  them 
had  not  learnt  to  preach  in  the  same  form  of  words,  which  we 
have  supposed  to  have  been  so  long  adopted  by  all  the  Apostles. 

We  have  already  said,  that  it  is  immaterial  to  our  hypothesis, 
whether  one  of  the  three  Gospels  was  written  much  earlier  than 
the  others  or  no.  They  were  either  all  published  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  or  one  must  have  preceded  the  others.  In  either  case 
we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with  very  little  difterence  in  the 
plain  and  popular  parts  of  their  narrative:  if  any  of  the  three 
had  been  called  upon  to  repeat  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  or  to  relate 
the  history  of  a  miracle,  they  would  have  expressed  themselves 
in  nearly  the  same  words :  for  all  of  them  must  long  have  been 
accustomed  to  repeat  these  stories  by  rote:  and  if  they  had 
written  them  down,  and  their  writings  had  been  compared,  they 
would  have  been  found  to  agree  very  closely.  But  if  we  suppose 
Matthew's  Gospel  to  have  been  published  long  before  the  two 
others,  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  fixing  these  set  forms  of 
words  still  more  uniformly.  The  other  Apostles  and  teachers 
might  sometimes  make  use  of  the  written  Gospel,  but  very  often 
they  would  not:  they  already  knew  the  contents  of  it  by  heart; 
and  though  they  might  not  always  follow  the  same  order  in  their 
narrative,  yet  if  they  were  called  upon  to  relate  any  particular 
fact,  which  Matthew  had  recorded,  they  would  have  spoken  or 
written  it  in  nearly  the  same  words. 

The  hypothesis  which  we  have  advanced,  will  be  remarkably 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  those  passages,  in  which  the  verbal 
agreement  of   Matthew,   Mark    and    Luke  has   been    observed. 
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This  verbal  agreement  exists  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  nuich 
more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Gospels:  in  some  of  the 
most  striking  miracles  we  also  find  a  similar  coincidence  of  words 
and  whole  sentences:  and  an  inspection  of  these  passages  has 
brought  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  parables  and  miracles 
were  frequently  recited  in  the  Christian  assemblies;  and  that  the 
Evangelists  only  supplied  the  introductory  clauses  or  connecting 
links  which  served  to  unite  these  detached  stories  tooether.  The 
German  critics  have  been  so  indefatigable  in  coUectins:  instances 
of  this  verbal  agreement,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  so  many 
modern  works,  that  we  shall  not  draw  upon  our  readers'  patience 
by  proving  our  assertion  in  detail:  but  we  may  quote  as  an  illus- 
tration of  our  meaning  the  first  example  which  we  have  chanced 
to  find,  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  lishes,  as  told 
by  Matthew,  xiv.  Mark,  vi.  and  Luke,  ix.  There  is  such  an 
identity  of  language  employed  by  the  three  writers,  that  they 
must  all  have  been  accustomed  beforehand  to  relate  the  story 
in  the  same  terms:  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  introducing  the 
uords  which  our  Saviour  spoke  upon  this  occasion,  all  the  three 
Evangelists  make  use  of  a  different  expression.  Matthew  writes 
6  8e  'I>5<roOf  sjttsv  auTois,  Mark,  6  Is  onroKpiSsli  sIttsv  uvtoI;,  and  Luke, 
siTTs  hsTTpog  avTovg.  This  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected. 
In  recording  a  discourse  or  an  action,  which  occupies  several 
verses,  the  Evangelists  used  little  or  no  variety  of  expression: 
but  in  connecting  the  narrative  with  what  went  before,  they  all 
used  a  different  form  to  express  what  would  hardly  seem  to  admit 
of  variety.  The  fact  is,  that  the  narrative  was  impressed  upon 
their  memories  by  a  long  and  continued  habit  of  repetition :  but 
the  prefatory  words  were  not  of  the  same  importance,  and  the 
writers  varied  them  as  they  pleased.  Another  instance  may  be 
found  in  Mark,  x.  17,  &c.,  and  Luke,  xviii.  18,  &c.,  where  an 
extraordinary  verbal  agreement  may  be  observed,  extending 
through  several  verses.  But  the  connecting  clauses,  as  in  the 
former  examples,  seldom  agree  :  thus  where  Mark  writes  s7r-^pa)Ta 
arjTov,  Luke  has  evYj^MTrfOsv  avrov.  Where  Mark  has  o  Ss  'Irjo-ouj 
eiTTrv  auTco,  Luke  w  rites  s'nre  le  uvrcJo  6  'I>;o-oDj.  Mark  writes  6  ^s 
awoKfii^sis  s'lTTiv  auTco,  and  Luke  o  Se  sItts.  Mark  has  6  'I>;croyf  Aeyej, 
and  Luke  6  'Iria-oug  sItts. 

These  are  trifling  instances,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
our  theory;  and  if  we  take  a  more  general  and  extended  view  of 
the  different  Gospels,  we  shall  stili  find  the  Evangelists  agreeing 
or  disagreeing  with  each  other  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  a 
very  easy  explanation.  Thus  St.  John  records  many  discourses 
of  our  Saviour,  which  are  concerned  with  high  doctrinal  topics, 
not  likely  to  have  been  often  the  subjects  of  popul  ar  preaching :  and 
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accordingly  we  find  him  standing  alone  in  committing  these  dis- 
courses to  writing:  but  the  parables  and  miracles,  which  were 
interesting  to  every  hearer,  and  conveyed  in  language  compre- 
hensible to  all,  are  repeated  with  little  variation  by  three  out  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  So  also  if  we  consider  the  facts  in  wliich 
these  Evangelists  differ  from  each  other,  we  shall  generally  find 
that  they  are  those  which  were  not  likely  to  have  entered  into 
their  daily  preaching.  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  and  the  mystery 
of  his  birth,  were  most  interesting  topics,  and  on  some  occasions 
doubtless  they  were  related  in  the  churches:  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceive, that  they  would  be  as  frequently  repeated  as  the  short  and 
simple  parable,  or  as  those  miraculous  narrations  which  displayed 
the  power  and  beneficence  of  Christ.  They  were  not,  tiierefore, 
arranged  in  the  same  regular  and  systematic  form  of  words,  nor 
did  they  present  themselves  to  all  the  Evangelists  as  indispensable 
parts  of  their  respective  Gospels. 

If  we  compare  the  language  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  we  find 
Matthew  and  Mark  agreeing  most  closely,  whereas  Luke  writes 
better  Greek,  and  often  expresses  the  same  idea  in  different 
terms.  This,  too,  is  a  circumstance  which  the  history  of  the 
several  writers  would  partly  prepare  us  to  expect.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  as  was  observed  above,  would  for  a  long 
time  be  mostly  in  Aramaic:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  verbal 
agreement  between  them  would  be  even  greater  in  that  language, 
than  it  was  afterwards  in  Greek.  If  two  or  more  of  them  had 
been  called  upon  suddenly  to  express  themselves  in  Greek,  though 
the  substance  of  their  discourses  would  have  been  the  same,  they 
would  naturally  have  used  very  different  expressions.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  when  we  find  them  using  the  same  words  through- 
out several  sentences,  that  they  did  not  commit  anything  to 
writing,  till  they  had  heard  one  another  for  some  time  deliver 
their  discourses  in  Greek,  and  till  their  preaching  in  that  lan- 
guage had  assumed  the  same  regular  and  systematic  form,  as 
what  they  delivered  in  Aramaic.  But  if  we  look  to  the  history  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  former  was  much  more  likely  than  the  latter  to 
agree  verbally  with  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  Apostles,  when 
speaking  or  writing  in  Greek.  Mark  was  a  Jew,  who  appears  to 
have  remained  many  years  in  Jerusalem ;  \a  hereas  Luke  is  sup- 
posed on  good  grounds  to  have  been  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  to 
have  passed  most  of  his  time,  previous  to  his  travelling  with  St. 
Paul,  in  d)at  city.  He  had  often  heard  the  Apostles  preach,  and 
would  be  familiar  with  those  circumstances  in  our  Saviour's  life, 
which  were  most  frequently  repeated  in  the  churches;  but  he 
would  be  more  likely  than  Mark,  or  any  native  Jew,  to  introduce 
occasionally  a  variety  of  expression,  and  to  trust  more  to  his  own 
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knowk'clgc  of  the  language  than  to  the  regular  routine  of  words, 
uhicli  hail  grailuallv  established  itself  in  the  Christian  churches. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  our  theory  of  the  Apostles  and 
their  followers  i)reacliing  as  it  were  by  rote,  and  of  the  Gospels 
being  only  a  transcript  of  these  often  repeated  stories,  is  calculated 
to  destroy  the  notion  of  the  separate  inspiration  of  each  Iwan- 
golist.  I5ut  such  an  objection  would  be  most  unfounded.  Many 
persons  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists,  without 
much  considering  what  they  mean ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  llu  y  conceived  the  ideas  and  words  to  be  miraculously  infused 
into  tiie  w riters,  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  respective  tasks. 
But  a  little  consideration  will  lead  us  to  a  very  different  notion  of 
inspiration.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  St.  Matthew  (if  we  take 
even  the  earliest  su})posed  date  of  his  Gospel)  that  he  had  not 
often  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  every  part  of  that  history,  which 
he  afterwards  conmiitted  to  writing;  the  greater  part  of  it  at 
least  must  often,  if  not  daily,  have  been  repeated  by  him  in  his 
oral  preaching.  But  if  we  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  guided 
the  Apostles,  in  hindering  them  from  making  mistakes,  arid 
recalling  facts  to  their  recollection,  St.  Matthew's  inspiration  did 
not  come  upon  him  as  something  new,  when  he  undertook  to 
write  his  Gospel;  but  he  had  been  inspired  from  the  first  day  that 
he  began  to  preach,  and  the  same  assistance  was  continued  to 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  ministry.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  all  the  Christian  teachers.  That  the  Apostles  had  their 
minds  and  memories  enlightened  from  above,  requires  no  de- 
monstration: we  must  also  believe  the  same  of  those  prop/te^s, 
as  they  were  called,  i.e.  preachers  and  expounders  of  the  Gospel, 
who  evidently  received  their  gift  of  prophecy  by  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  they  were  inspired,  when  they  related  a 
parable  or  miracle  of  our  Saviour  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
equally  inspired,  when  they  related  it  for  the  hundredth  or  thou- 
sandth time:  and  consequently  when  the  question  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mark  or  Luke  is  agitated,  it  is  most  absurd  to  inquire, 
whether  they  were  specially  inspired  at  the  time  when  the  pen 
was  in  their  hands:  the  real  question  is,  whether  they  were  super- 
naturally  assisted  in  doing  the  work  of  an  Evangelist;  or  in 
other  words,  whether  they  were  specially  empowered  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel.  If  they  were,  their  written 
Gospels  are  evidently  as  much  the  work  of  inspiration  as  their 
oral  teaching ;  the  two  things  are  in  fact  the  same ;  and  to 
imagine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  present  with  Mark  or  Luke, 
when  they  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  church,  but  that  it  deserted 
them  when  its  aid  would  most  be  wanting,  when  they  were 
writing   for    the    instruction  of  all    future    ages,   woidd   be  one 
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of  the  most  gratuitous  pieces  of  scepticism,  which  could  well  be 
imagined.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke  were  supernaturally  assisted  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
that  they  committed  to  writing  the  same  history,  which  for  many 
years  before  they  had  been  delivering  by  word  of  mouth,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  their  separate  inspira- 
tion, nor  in  accounting  for  the  remarkable  verbal  agreement 
which  exists  between  them. 

There  is  perhaps  another  question,  which  upon  any  hypothesis 
is  not  so  easy  of  solution  ;  and  which  the  paucity  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  does  not  enable  us  entirely  to  explain.  Many  obvious 
reasons  might  be  given,  why  the  Apostles  should  have  commis- 
sioned some  one  of  their  body  to  commit  the  life  of  Jesus  to 
writing;  and  it  has  frequently  been  conjectured  that  Matthew 
was  the  first  of  the  Apostles  who  undertook  the  task  :  but  it  may 
not  unreasonably  be  asked,  why  any  other  Gospel  should  be 
composed,  if  the  first  was  known  to  be  authentic.  A  ready 
answer  to  this  question  would  be,  that  though  Matthew,  (if  his 
Gospel  was  written  first,)  had  introduced  the  most  important 
facts  of  our  Saviour's  life,  yet  other  persons  might  think,  that  he 
had  omitted  facts,  which  were  equally  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Nor  does  this  disaereenient  between  the  Evangelists  militate  in 
the  slightest  degree  against  the  truth  of  each.  If  Mark  or  Luke 
travelled  into  a  country  where  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  had  not 
yet  circulated,  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  them  to  com- 
pose a  new  history,  as  to  transcribe  that  of  Matthew.  They  had 
long  known  the  substance  of  Matthew's  Gospel:  and  even  before 
it  was  written,  they  could  have  repeated  it  all  by  heart :  but  it 
was  perfectly  natural,  when  they  were  asked  to  publish  a  history 
themselves,  that  they  should  not  each  make  the  same  selection 
of  facts  to  be  recorded.  In  their  oral  preaching  they  would  be 
apt  to  differ  as  to  the  parts  which  they  were  most  fond  of  repeat- 
ing: and  when  they  proceeded  to  writing,  they  would  each  insert 
those  passages,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  dwell  upon 
with  the  greatest  frequency. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  which  these  considerations  will 
hardly  remove,  if  we  adopt  the  conunonly  received  opinion,  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  the  earliest  which  was  published.  We 
might  easily  conceive,  if  the  first  Gospel  had  been  short  and  con- 
cise, that  some  person  might  think  fit  to  publish  another,  which 
was  fuller  and  more  explicit:  but  if  Matthew's  Gospel  was  com- 
posed some  time  before  the  others,  and  obtained  a  general  circu- 
lation, it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand,  why  any  person  should  put 
forth  a  shorter  Gospel,  like  that  of  Mark.  If  Mark  were  called 
upon,  as  the   tradition  relates,  to  publish  the  substance  of  St. 
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Peter's  pieacliing,  and  if  he  liad  known  of  Maltliow's  Gospel 
liavinix  alroady  been  long  before  the  world,  he  would  hardly  have 
put  fortli  another,  which  omitted  many  very  material  parts  of  it. 
If  llu-  three  Evangelists  had  written  their  Gospels  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  without  seeing  each  other's  work,  we  could  un- 
derstand why  some  should  be  more  full  and  others  more  concise: 
but  if  they  wrote  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  we  should 
naturally  have  expected,  that  the  latter  compositions  would  have 
been  the  fullest. 

Arguing  upon  these  grounds,  and  laying  aside  for  the  present 
the  evidence  of  history,  we  should  have  placed  the  three  first 
Gospels  in  the  order  of  Mark,  Luke,  and  Matthew.  Our  rea- 
sons for  such  an  arrangement  would  be  these:  If  the  first  Gospel 
had  been  written  by  an  Apostle,  Mark  or  Luke,  who  were  not 
Apostles,  would  hardly  have  differed  from  it  in  the  chronology  of 
their  narratives;  and  Mark  would  hardly  have  published  so  much 
shorter  a  work,  when  one  containing  many  more  facts  was  already 
in  circulation.  We  should  therefore  have  supposed  a  priori,  that 
Matthew  wrote  last,  and  that  Mark,  whose  Gospel  is  the  shortest, 
wrote  first.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  can  understand  why  Luke 
mentions  many  circumstances,  which  were  omitted  by  Mark. 
The  birth  of  Christ,  for  instance,  had  not  been  touched  upon  by 
the  latter  writer:  Luke,  therefore,  wrote  down  those  facts  of  it, 
which  he  had  been  most  in  the  habit  of  touching  upon  in  his  dis- 
courses; and  in  the  same  manner,  when  Matthew  came  afterwards 
to  compose  his  Gospel,  he  supplied  the  other  parts  concerning 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which  were  not  mentioned  by  Luke. 

Still,  however,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  some  instances 
of  omission  in  each  of  the  Evangelists.  If  they  had  read  each 
other's  works,  though  there  were  many  things  which  they  might 
add,  yet  they  would  take  care  to  preserve  every  thing  of  import- 
ance which  their  predecessor  had  inserted ;  and  if  we  were  to 
carry  on  our  conjectural  reasoning,  we  should  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  three  first  Gospels  were  written  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  the  Evangelists  were 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  acquainted  with  each  other's  work. 

The  writers  of  our  own  day  have  employed  great  learning  and 
research  in  settling  the  dates  of  the  three  first  Gospels;  and  the 
subject  is  still  as  open  as  ever  to  discussion;  but  upon  this  point, 
if  upon  any,  the  ancient  authorities  deserve  to  be  treated  with 
respect;  and  we  will  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  principal 
evidence  which  is  to  be  collected  from  the  Fathers  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers. 

Concerning  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  most  valuable  testi- 
mony is  that  of  Irenaeus,  who  tells   us,  (lib.  iii.  c.  1.)  that  it  was 
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published  while  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome. 
This,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  Number^  would  be  placed  by  most 
writers  between  the  years  64  and  66.  There  is  also  a  great  con- 
currence of  testimony  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  his  Gospel 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  published  by  him  in  Jerusalem,  for 
the  use  of  the  Jewish  believers. — (Iren.  iii.  1.  Origen.  vol.  iii. 
p.  440;  vol.  iv.  p.  132.  Epiphan.  vol.  i.  p.  426.  Papias  apud 
Euseb.  iii.  ult.     Hippolytus,  p.  4.) 

The  ancient  authority  concerning  Mark  is  more  copious  than 
concerning  Matthew.  Papias  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (iii.  39.)  as 
having  said,  that  Mark  committed  to  writing  what  he  remembered 
to  have  heard  from  St.  Peter,  but  not  in  the  order  in  which 
Christ  acted  or  spoke.  Irenaeus  informs  us,  (iii.  1.)  that  he  com- 
posed his  Gospel,  either  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
or  after  their  departure  from  Rome :  for  his  words  have  been 
interpreted  in  either  sense  (ptsra  t^v  I'^oSov)  :  and  if  we  suppose 
St.  Peter  not  to  have  gone  to  Rome  till  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
second  imprisonment  there,  the  two  interpretations  are  in  fact 
nearly  equivalent.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  according  to  Euse- 
.bius,  (ii.  15.  vi.  14.)  stated  in  one  of  his  works  which  is  now  lost, 
that  after  St.  Peter  had  preached  in  Rome,  the  Christians  soli- 
cited Mark  to  commit  the  substance  of  his  preaching  to  writing; 
and  that  the  Gospel,  which  was  thus  composed,  was  seen  by  St. 
Peter.  According  to  this  same  passage,  Mark  wrote  after  Luke, 
for  we  are  told,  that  those  Gospels  were  composed  first,  which 
contain  the  genealogies;  but  if  Irenaeus  meant  to  preserve  a 
chronological  order,  he  conceived  Mark  to  have  written  first, 
since  he  mentions  him  between  Matthew  and  Luke.  Origen 
expressly  says,  that  he  understood  the  Gospel  of  Mark  to  have 
been  written  before  that  of  Luke  (vol.  iii.  p.  440.)  According  to 
Eusebius,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  could  not  have  been  written  after 
the  8th  year  of  Nero,  or  A.D.  62;  since  he  tells  us,  that  Annia- 
nus  succeeded  Mark  as  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  that  year:  but 
Eusebius  perhaps  did  not  mean,  that  Mark  died  in  62,  since  there 
is  strong  evidence  of  his  having  been  with  St.  Peter  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  some  years  later. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  appears  to 
have  given  an  earlier  date  to  Luke's  Gospel  than  to  that  of  Mark. 
Irenaeus,  however,  mentions  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  in  the 
order  which  we  now  follow;  and  Origen  agrees  with  him  in  this 
arrangement.  AH  that  we  can  collect  from  Luke's  own  words  is, 
that  his  Gospel  was  written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and 
from  his  ending  the  history  of  St.  Paul  with  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  we  should  perhaps  be  warranted  in  concluding, 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  published  before  the  death  of 
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St.  Paul.  lie  tells  us  noliiing  more  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment, 
tliaii  tli;il  lir  »i\\elt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  from 
wiiicli  we  must  infer,  that  liie  Aets  were  not  published  till  the 
expiration  of  these  two  years;  but  we  should  also  conclude,  that 
they  were  published  shortly  after.  This  imprisonment  began 
according  to  our  calculations  A.D.  56.  The  Acts,  therefore, 
were  probably  composed  during  that  interval,  and  published  in 
58  or  39-  If  we  were  to  look  for  the  most  probable  period,  in 
which  Luke's  Gospel  was  written,  we  should  fix  upon  the  time 
when  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Ceesarea.  Luke  certainly  went 
with  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  also  accompanied  him 
from  Ciesarea  to  Rome:  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  passed 
this  time  either  at  Jerusalem  or  Caisarea:  and  wherever  he  might 
be,  this  cessation  of  St.  Paul's  travels  would  present  a  very  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  the  composition  of  his  Gospel;  we 
should  accordingly  fix  its  date  to  the  year  55  or  56. 

In  this  short  statement  we  have  attended  to  nothing  but  ancient 
testimony ;  and  if  we  put  together  the  scattered  notices  collected 
from  the  early  writers,  the  evidence  is  as  follows.  According  to 
the  oldest  authority,  Luke  composed  his  Gospel  before  Mark; 
and  judging  from  the  internal  evidence,  we  have  supposed  it  to 
be  written  in  55  or  56.  i{  Eusebius  did  not  mean  that  Mark 
died  in  the  year  62,  and  if  he  wrote  while  St.  Peter  was  preach- 
ing in  Rome,  it  was  probably  between  the  years  64  and  66. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  published 
about  the  same  time;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  this 
supposition;  because  the  early  accounts  represent  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  to  have  been  published  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Mark 
in  Rome.  The  two  writers  may  therefore  not  have  known  any- 
thing of  each  other's  publication ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  how  there  might  still  be  great  verbal  agreements  between 
them.  They  had  each  of  them  been  preaching  the  same  Gospel, 
for  about  twenty-live  years;  and  for  at  least  half  that  time  it  is 
probable  that  both  of  them  were  living  together  in  Jerusalem, 
and  often  hearing  each  other  preach;  so  that  if  in  all  that  space 
of  time  they  had  not  acquired  a  set  form  of  words,  and  had  not 
come  to  rehearse  the  same  story  in  nearly  the  same  language,  it 
would  be  rather  extraordinary.  But  though  they  would  thus 
verbally  agree  in  many  parts  of  their  history,  yet  if  they  wrote 
without  any  concert  in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  selection  of  materials  and  their  arrangement  of 
them  Mould  frequently  be  different.  The  most  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  two  Gospels  will  show  this  to  be  the  fact. 

If  Luke  published  his  Gospel  at  Caesarea  in  56,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  seen  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  did  not  write  till 
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about  ten  years  after.  They  would  also  have  seen  Luke's  history 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  if  we  may  indulge  a  conjecture, 
we  may  -perhaps  account  for  Matthew  making  no  mention  of  the 
Ascension,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  forming  the  beginning  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latter  work  might  be  read  as  a 
continuation  to  any  history  of  the  Life  of  Jesus;  and  since  Luke 
had  thought  fit  to  preface  it  with  an  account  of  the  Ascension, 
Matthew  might  think  it  best  to  make  his  Gospel  terminate  before 
that  event.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Matthew  having  undertaken 
to  write  at  the  instigation  of  any  other  person;  but  history  in- 
forms us,  that  Mark  was  expressly  requested  to  commit  to  writing 
what  St.  Peter  had  preached.  He  would  therefore  put  down 
those  topics,  which  had  been  most  frequently  touched  upon  by 
St.  Peter,  without  considering  whether  they  were  the  same  or  not 
with  those  which  Luke  had  noticed.  That  he  would  often  agree 
with  Luke  in  the  subjects  and  in  the  language,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  what  we  have  said  of  their  both  having  attended  St. 
Paul ;  but  the  Gentile  origin  of  Luke  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
that  his  lanofuage  would  sometimes  differ  from  that  of  Jewish 
writers ;  and  whoever  has  compared  the  three  first  Gospels  will 
have  seen  that  Mark  agrees  more  closely  with  Matthew  than 
with  Luke.  The  phsenomena,  therefore,  which  have  been  observed 
concerning  these  three  Gospels,  are  exactly  those  which  we 
should  have  expected  from  their  probable  dates,  and  the  history 
of  their  composition.  The  dates,  which  we  have  assigned,  may 
not  be  correct;  and  the  historical  notices  concerning  the  Evan- 
gelists may  not  be  worthy  of  implicit  credit,  but  they  are  at  least 
as  valuable  as  more  recent  traditions  or  modern  conjectures;  and 
until  a  reason  is  assigned,  why  persons  who  have  been  rehearsing 
the  same  narratives  for  five-and-twenty  years,  should  not  use  the 
same  expressions  and  the  same  words,  when  they  came  afterwards 
to  put  pen  to  paper,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  antiquated  notion, 
that  the  three  Gospels  were  really  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear;  who,  from  the  first  day  of  their  beginning  to 
preach  to  the  last  of  their  composing  their  written  Gospels,  were 
guided  and  enlightened  by  the  same  Spirit,  who  led  them  into  all 
truth,  and  brought  all  things  to  their  remembrance. 
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Art.  V411. — The  Veracity  of  the  Coapch  and  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, argued  from  the  Undesigned  Coincidences  to  he  found  hi 
them,  when  compared,  1.  ivith  each  other, — and  2,  withJosephus. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  Author  of  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms in  Italy  and  Sicily.  London.  Murray.   1827.  8vo.  5s. dd. 

We  entered  upon  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume  with  much 
alacrity,  as  coming  from  one  whose  name  is  connected  in  our 
minds  with  many  pleasing  associations,  and  recommended  by  no 
connnon  promise.  The  author,  Mr.  Blunt,  was  for  some  time 
the  associate  of  Bishop  Ileber  in  his  parochial  labours  at  Ilodnet, 
and  the  friend  of  his  literary  hours ; — the  tried  pastor,  to  whom 
he  gladly  contided  the  care  of  his  own  flock,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  after  those  other  sheep  of  his  Master's  which  are 
not  of  this  fold.  But  Mr.  Blunt  possesses  in  his  own  right  a 
clearer  title  to  our  esteem.  He  is  already  known  to  most  classical 
readers  by  his  **  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,"  a  work  of  great  interest  and  learning,  and  offer- 
ing a  pleasing  foretaste  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
same  mind  when  matured  by  a  larger  experience,  and  intent 
upon  higher  aims. 

Nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in  our  hopes.  The  work 
before  us,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  fruit  of  his  profes- 
sional studies,  has  afforded  us  much  satisfaction,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  good.  To  all  the  clearness,  sagacity,  and 
classical  taste  of  his  Italian  labours,  it  brings  strong  evidence  of 
an  independent  and  industrious  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  what 
is  better  a  large  portion  of  that  devout  but  enlightened  reverence 
for  these  sacred  records,  which  has  generally  distinguished  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  without  which  no  man, 
however  learned  and  acute,  can  comprehend  or  interpret  them 
aright.  It  is,  indeed,  expressly  offered  to  the  public  by  the  author 
as  a  brief  and  unpretending  work,  from  which  neither  much  profit 
or  praise  can  be  expected  to  him;  and,  in  truth,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  an  essay  and  a  specimen,  than  as  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  view  of  all  that  might  be  effected  in  this  branch 
of  evidence.  But,  brief  as  it  is,  it  contains  enough  to  excite  and 
to  gratify  inquiry;  and  upon  the  whole  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
that  he  has  done  well  to  present  it  to  us  in  the  form  in  wiiich  it 
now  appears.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  reasoning  leads  is, 
undeniably,  one  of  the  very  first  importance  to  every  Christian, — 
and  the  method  of  argument,  as  applied  to  sacred  literature,  will 
be  to  many  altogether  new, — the  great   point,  therefore,  is  to 
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obtain  a  hearing,  and  this,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  done  by  a  brief  and  simple  process,  than  in  a  more 
elaborate  work.  But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  this  brevity 
must  be  considered  as  a  recommendation,  and  though  Mr.  Blunt 
has  not  made  a  parade  of  it  himself,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  suppress  it. 

It  is  an  advantage,  partly  inherent  in  the  plan  and  partly 
flowing  from  the  execution  of  it,  that  the  results  of  the  author's 
labours,  as  they  are  here  presented,  are  perfectly  competent  to 
work  their  purpose  in  the  reader's  mind,  without  imposing  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  going  through  the  process  by  which  they 
were  obtained.  But  these  results  may,  and  in  many  cases  must 
have  been,  the  fruit  of  much  research,  examination,  and  selection; 
the  comparisons  may  have  been  intricate,  the  steps  may  have 
been  oblique,  numerous,  and  obscure;  and  if  under  such  circum- 
stances an  air  of  ease  and  simplicity  be  thrown  over  the  work, 
we  must  remember  that  we  owe  it  to  the  modesty  and  good  taste 
of  the  author,  rather  than  to  any  real  facility  of  his  task,  that  our 
own  time  and  labour  have  been  so  much  abridged. 

But  we  are  hurrying  prematurely  into  observations,  which  will 
be  much  better  understood  when  the  object  of  the  work  has  been 
fairly  laid  before  the  reader ;  and  it  is  thus  stated  in  the  title, 
the  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  argued  from  undesigned  coinci- 
dences;  first,  with  each  other;  second,  with  Josephus.  In  the 
first  part,  to  which  we  shall  chiefly  direct  our  attention,  as  being 
the  freshest  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Blunt 
enters  upon  the  same  field  in  which  the  acute  and  excellent  Paley, 
in  his  Horas  Paulinae,  laboured  with  so  much  originality,  inge- 
nuity, and  success.  We  thank  him,  that  he  has  brought  our 
thoughts  once  more  into  this  healthful  train,  and  we  are  sure,  that 
if  the  author  should  do  no  other  service  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity than  by  directing  an  increased  application  of  the  public 
mind  to  that  admirable  work,  which  is  as  intelligible  to  sensible 
readers  of  every  class  as  to  the  most  learned  theologian,  we  should 
have  ample  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  But  he 
has  done  much  more.  He  has  shown  himself  worthy  to  combat 
under  the  banner  of  that  master  of  reasoning,  and  has  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  Evidence  in  a  department  of  it, 
which  is  not  less  interesting  than  it  is  convincing;  he  has  taken 
up  the  work  where  Mr.  Paley  laid  it  down ;  and  as  the  latter 
undertook  to  demonstrate  the  veracity  of  St.  Paul  by  the  exhibi- 
tion and  illustration  of  undesigned  coincidences  between  certain 
passages  in  his  Epistles,  and  some  particulars  of  his  life  and  con- 
duct as  related  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts,  so,  by  a  similar  process, 
Mr.  Blunt  endeavours  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Evangelists 
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by  pointing  out  anil  illustrating  such  a  series  of  undesigned  coin- 
ri(U'iui's  with  each  other,  in  their  several  accounts  ol  our  blessed 
Li  11(1,  as  can  in  no  way  be  accounted  for  but  by  a  supposition  of 
their  truth.  In  the  character  of  his  documents,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Paley  possesses  a  great  and  decided  advantage  over  his  suc- 
cessor, not  only  because  the  comparison  was  entirely  new,  (the 
books  having  never  before  been  brought  together  for  the  same  or 
any  similar  purpose,  and  the  coincidences  being  fresh  and  unex- 
pected,) but  because,  from  the  very  relation  of  these  documents 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  person  whose  authority  was  in  question, 
the  conclusions  are  obviously  more  striking  and  decisive :  and 
this  of  course  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  the  author  of  the 
Hora3  Paulina?  in  his  choice;  nevertheless,  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve the  same  thread  of  reasoning  capable  of  being  pursued  with 
success  from  one  part  of  the  sacred  volume  to  another, — to  mark 
the  proofs  of  harmony  and  verity  springing  up  and  gathering 
around  in  proportion  as  new  inquiries  are  set  on  foot,  and  to  be 
convinced  that  every  fresh  test  to  which  the  Scriptures  are  sub- 
mitted, not  only  serves  to  vindicate  the  authority  which  they  bear, 
but  stamps  upon  their  records  an  additional  mark  of  integrity  and 
truth.  The  process  of  the  reasoning  will  best  appear  in  the  in- 
stances themselves,  and  Mr.  Blunt's  very  judicious  remarks  in  the 
illustration  of  them ;  but  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that 
this  species  of  evidence,  besides  its  unsuspicious  character,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  extremely  intelligible  and  popular.  It 
involves  a  test  of  truth  which  is  acknowledged  almost  instinctively 
by  the  human  mind,  and  which  every  day's  experience  serves  to 
strengthen  and  to  impress;  a  test  which  advocates  are  always  glad 
to  seize  upon  and  to  urge  whenever  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
and  judges  and  juries  are  not  less  ready  to  acknowledge:  and  no 
one  who  observes  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  others, 
in  tlie  reception  of  evidence,  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  how 
much  more  strongly  coincidences,  which  come  out  accidentally, 
and  are  free  from  all  suspicion  of  collusion,  prevail  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  fact,  than  the  most  exact  agreement  in  points, 
Avhich  would  naturally  have  presented  themselves  beforehand,  as 
promnient  features  of  the  story,  and  necessary  to  be  shaped  and 
fitted  by  those  who  were  fabricating  a  falsehood. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  produce  specimens  of  the  work, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  anticipate  one  or  two  objections,  which  we 
think  likely  to  arise  out  of  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject.  Consi- 
dering the  accumulated  mass  of  industry,  ingenuity,  and  learning, 
which,  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries,  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Gospels,  both  separately  and  collectively — the  various 
ways  in  which  they  have  been  weighed,  sifted,  and  compared — 
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the  harmonies  which  have  been  constructed,  and  the  concord- 
ances which  have  been  formed,  with  a  view  to  their  separate  in- 
terpretation, or  mutual  agreement  and  reconciliation,  it  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any 
author  of  the  present  day,  however  minute  and  sagacious  in  his 
inquiries,  to  detect  a  single  coincidence,  which  with  some  view 
or  other  had  not  been  brought  forward  before.  Now,  supposing 
this  difficulty  to  exist,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  really 
does,  it  detracts,  we  conceive,  little  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Blunt's 
labours  ;  it  is  the  collective  force  of  many  instances,  judiciously 
selected,  clearly  explained,  and  skilfully  brought  to  bear  upon 
one  point,  which  gives  strength  to  his  argument, — and  novelty 
in  every  case  is  no  otherwise  of  importance  in  the  selection,  than 
as  it  offers  a  proof,  a  priori,  of  the  absence  of  all  design, — of 
which  no  better  assurance  can  be  desired,  than  that  the  coinci- 
dence, whatever  it  may  be,  should  have  escaped  the  observations 
of  commentators  for  so  many  centuries.  But  though  novelty  be 
on  this  account  desirable,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  every 
instance.  The  qualities  required  may  attach  to  many  cases, 
which  have  been  accidentally  or  for  other  purposes  brought  to 
light  before;  and  surely  if  they  are  fit  and  applicable  to  the  argu- 
ment, if  they  possess  the  characters  of  minuteness  and  undesign- 
edness,  it  matters  little  from  what  source  they  have  been  derived, 
or  for  what  purpose  they  have  been  used. 

Having  ventured  upon  this  observation,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  might  be  startled  at  meeting  occasionally  in  this  treatise, 
what  they  have  observed  before,  we  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
much  of  what  Mr.  Blunt  has  claimed  as  original  may  not  be 
really  so.  The  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded  have  searched 
the  Scriptures  for  a  different  purpose,  and  with  a  different  view, 
from  those  by  which  Mr.  Blunt  has  been  guided;  and  it  is,  in 
truth,  very  probable  that  some  coincidences  may  now,  for  the 
first  time,  be  brought  to  light  by  him,  which  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  others,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  attracted 
his, — viz.  because  they  were  so  minute  and  far-fetched,  and  on 
that  account  the  most  applicable  to  his  purpose.  This  observa- 
tion we  think  due  to  his  modesty  and  ingenuity,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  withhold  it  from  him.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
bound  to  state  explicitly  our  opinion,  that  upon  the  point  of 
novelty  Mr.  Blunt  has  been  much  too  solicitous  himself.  He 
tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  carefully  suppressed  those  coinci- 
dences in  which  he  found  he  had  been  anticipated;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  scrupulous  fear  of  imitation  has  been  what  would 
naturally  be  expected, — that  while  he  has  omitted  many  which 
might  have  been  very  serviceable  to  his  cause,  he  has,  in  one  or 
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two  instances,  pressed  into  the  service  others  which  are  of  more 
(jiuslionable  authority,  or  of  little  comparative  value. 

But  there  is  another  point,  on  which  we  find  ourselves  bound 
to  say  a  few  words.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  by  some,  that 
wlu  n  these  matters  have  been  pressed  to  the  utmost,  and  made 
the  most  of,  they  are  in  truth  of  little  import  apart  from  those 
great  bulwarks  of  our  religion.  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  on  which 
Christianity  must  mainly  depend  for  its  defence;  and  therefore 
that  it  is  of  little  use  to  insist  upon  them.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  opinion  we  cordially  acquiesce  ;  the  evidence  of  Christianity, 
as  savs  the  author  of  the  Analogy,  is  a  long  series  of  things,  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  of  great 
variety  and  compass,  and  making  altogether  one  argument.  And 
God  forbid  that,  in  our  anxiety  to  establish  the  value  of  this  evi- 
dence, we  should  lead  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  truth  of  a 
revelation  so  comprehensive,  so  beautiful,  and  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  all,  should  be  implicated  in  tl>e  success  of  any  new 
arguments  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise.  We  hold  it  quite 
essential,  that  no  proof  of  this  kind  should  be  urged  apart  from 
the  direct  and  established  testimony  on  which  we  mainly  rely; 
and  it  is  happily  the  merit  of  Mr.  Blunt's  reasoning,  that  it  is 
particularly  connected  with  this  testimony. 

For  upon  what  ground,  let  us  ask,  do  these  great  Pillars  of 
our  Faith  themselves  repose?  Is  it  not  on  that  very  ground, 
which  this  reasoning  is  intended  to  confirm,  viz.,  the  veracity  of  the 
Evangelists  ?  Is  not  this  the  foundation  to  which  we  must  at  last 
resort?  And  can  any  thing  be  deemed  light  or  trinmg,  or  unmi- 
portant,  which  is  calculated  to  consolidate  this  foundation,  and 
to  strengthen  the  basis  on  which  it  lies? 

We  know  with   what  pain    all  sincere  Christians  regard  any 
attempt,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  rashness  of  ignorance  or 
the  conceits  of  philosophy,  which  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
the  character,  or  to  injure  the  effects,  of  the  Sacred  Writings  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  now  rely  upon  them,  in  godly  sincerity 
and  hope,  but  who  may  not  be  able  to  reply  immediately  to  all 
the  objections,  or  to  satisfy  all  the  doubts,  which  ingenuity  and 
sophistry  may  suggest;  and  we  may  infer  from  thence,  with  what 
pleasure  they  will  always  hail  every  sound,  moderate,  and  well- 
directed   effort  to   sustain   and  to  make  manifest  the  fidelity  of 
those  primitive  records,  which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  title- 
deeds  of  our  inheritance,  and  our  best  stay  and  consolation  in  every 
doubt  or  temptation  that  may  assail  us.     We  cannot,  indeed,  be 
fearful  of  the  event  of  such  a  struggle,  which,  like  every  other  the 
Sacred  W^ritings  have  had  to  go  through,  will  in  the  end  termi- 
nate in  the  more  perfect  and  complete  establishment  of  its  beauty 
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and  truth.  But  though  we  confide  as  Christians,  we  must  feel 
as  men.  We  are  like  mariners  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  who  have 
a  secret  assurance  that  the  vessel,  though  beaten  by  the  tempest 
and  hurried  among  the  rocks,  will  certainly  at  last  arrive  in  port ; 
but  meanwhile,  like  them,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  dangers 
which  surround  us,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  bright  gleams  which 
cheer,  or  the  auspicious  breezes  which  further  us  on  our  way. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  object  and  merits  of  the 
work,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  produce  such  specimens  from  it 
as  are  most  adapted  to  support  our  views;  but  as  we  are  well 
aware  that,  differently  constituted  as  the  minds  of  men  are  w'itli 
respect  to  the  reception  of  evidence,  particularly  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  this,  what  is  most  satisfactory  to  us  may  not  always  ap- 
pear so  to  others ;  we  should,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  a 
reference  to  the  book  itself. 

"  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  we  read  thus  : — '  And  Jesus 
walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon,  called  Peter, 
and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea ;  for  they  were 
fishers.     And  he  saith  unto  them.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men.     And  they  straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed 
him.     And  going  on  from  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren,  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  ship  with  Zebedee 
their  father,  mending  their  nets  ;  and  he  called  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately left  the  ship  and  their  father,  and  followed  him.' 
"  Now  let  us  compare  this  with  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Luke.     '  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  as  the  people  pressed  upon  him  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God,  he  stood  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  saw  two  ships  standing 
by  the  lake,  but  the  fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them,  and  were  washing 
their  nets.     And  he  entered  into  one  of  the  ships,  which  was  Simon's, 
and  prayed  him  that  he  would  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land.     And 
he  sat  down,  and  taught  the  people  out  of  the  ship.     Now  when  he  had 
left  speaking,  he  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down 
your  nets  for  a  draught.     And  Simon  answering  said  unto  him.  Master, 
we  have   toiled  all   the  night  and  taken  nothing ;  nevertheless  at  thy 
word  I  will  let  down  the  net.     And  when  he  had  this  done,  they  in- 
closed a  great  multitude  of  fishes,  and  tlieir  net  brake  ;  and  they  beckoned 
to  their  partners  which  were  in  the  other  ship  that  they  should  come 
and  help  them  ;  and  they  came,  and  filled  both  the  ships,  so  that  they 
began  to  sink.     When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees, 
saying,  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  ;   for  he  was 
astonished,   and   all  that  were  with  him,  at  the  draught  of  the  fishes 
which  they  had  taken ;  and  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  which  were  partners  with  Simon.    And  Jesus  said  unto  Simon, 
Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.     And  when  they  had 
brought  their  ships  to  land,  they  forsook  all  and  followed  him.' 

"  The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  may  be  reckoned  the  supplement  to  that 
of  St,  Matthew  3  for  that  both  relate  to  the  same  event  I  think  indis- 
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]iutahk'.  In  both  we  arc  told  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Andrew, 
I'ctcr,  James  and  John  became  the  decided  followers  of  Christ ;  in  both 
they  are  called  to  attend  him  in  the  same  terms,  and  those  remarkable 
and  technical  terms  ;  in  both  the  scene  is  the  same,  the  grouping  of  the 
parties  the  same,  and  the  obedience  to  the  sununons  the  same.  By 
comparing  the  two  Evangelists,  the  history  may  be  thus  completed :  — 
Jesus  teaches  the  people  out  of  Peter's  boat,  to  avoid  the  press  ;  the  boat 
of  Zebedee  and  his  sons,  meanwhile,  standing  by  the  lake  a  little  further 
on.  The  sermon  ended,  Jesus  orders  I'eter  to  thrust  out,  and  the  mira- 
culous draught  of  fishes  ensues.  Peter's  boat  not  sufficing  for  the  fish, 
he  beckons  to  his  partners,  Zebedee  and  his  companions,  who  were  in 
the  other  ship.  The  vessels  are  both  filled  and  pulled  to  the  shore;  and 
now  Jesus,  having  convinced  Peter  and  Andrew  by  his  preaching  and 
the  miracle  which  he  had  wrought,  gives  them  the  call.  He  then  goes 
on  to  Zebedee  and  his  sons,  who  having  brought  their  boat  to  land  were 
mending  their  nets,  and  calls  them.  Such  is  the  whole  transaction,  not 
to  be  gathered  from  one,  but  from  both  the  Evangelists.  The  circum- 
stance to  be  remarked,  therefore,  is  this:  that  of  the  miracle,  St.  Mat- 
thew says  not  a  single  word  ;  nevertheless,  he  tells  us,  that  Zebedee 
and  his  sons  were  found  by  our  Lord,  when  he  gave  them  the  call, 
'  mending  their  nets'  How  it  happened  that  the  nets  wanted  mending, 
he  docs  not  think  it  needful  to  state,  nor  should  we  have  thought  it 
needful  to  inquire,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  it  perfectly 
harmonizes  with  the  incident  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  that  in  the  mira- 
culous draught  of  fishes  the  nets  brake.  This  coincidence,  slight  as  it  is, 
seems  to  mc  to  bear  upon  the  truth  of  the  miracle  itself.  For  the 
'  mending  of  the  nets,'  asserted  by  one  Evangelist,  gives  probability  to 
the  '  breaking  of  the  nets,'  mentioned  by  the  other — the  breaking  of 
the  nets  gives  probability  to  the  large  draught  of  fishes — the  large 
draught  of  fishes  gives  probability  to  the  miracle.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  coincidence  proves  the  miracle,  but  that  it  marks  an  attention  to 
truth  in  the  Evangelists ;  for  it  surely  would  be  an  extravagant  refine- 
ment to  suppose,  that  St.  Matthew  designedly  lets  fall  the  fact  of  the 
mending  of  the  nets,  whilst  he  suppresses  the  miracle,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  credit  of  St.  Luke,  who,  in  relating  the  miracle,  says,  that 
through  it  the  nets  brake. 

"  Besides,  though  St.  Matthew  does  not  record  the  miraculous  draught, 
yet  the  readiness  of  the  several  disciples  on  this  occasion  to  follow  Jesus, 
(a  thing  which  he  does  record,)  agrees,  no  less  than  the  mending  of  the 
nets,  with  tliat  extraordinary  event;  for  what  more  natural  than  that 
men  should  leave  all  for  a  master  whose  powers  were  so  commanding  ?" 
pp.  G— 12. 

Tills  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  work, 
and  possessing,  we  think,  a  merit  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  here  used.  Though  not  new^  as  an  harmonica!  arrangement, 
(see  Lightfoot  and  others,)  it  contains,  we  think,  a  more  clear  com- 
bination and  disposition  in  one  consistent  narrative  of  the  facts 
described  in  the  three  Gospels  than  we  had  ever  seen  before;  and 
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thus  while  it  strengthens  the  general  argument  by  a  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  unexpected  coincidences  in  narrations  of  a  transaction 
seen  under  such  different  points  of  view,  as  to  have  caused  many 
to  think  that  not  one  but  different  events  were  intended,  it  will 
serve  also  to  dissipate  the  perplexity  of  other  less  informed 
readers,  and  to  exhibit  an  apparent  discrepancy  reduced  into  a 
real  harmony  and  agreement. 

But  the  view  of  the  story  may  be  extended  further,  and  our 
readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  St.  John  himself  brought  forwards 
as  coinciding  with  these  accounts,  and  supplying  incidentally  the 
only  part  wanting  in  the  story. 

We  are  well  aware  how  little  qualified  literary  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  ignorant  as  they  must  be  of  many  things  which  the  Apos- 
tles knew  and  felt,  and  swayed  by  others  which  they  could  not 
feel,  to  reason  justly  upon  what  their  conduct  or  observations 
should  have  been  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed;  and  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  show  what  absurdities 
'  men  of  great  learning  and  talent  may  be  guilty  of,  who  give  a 
loose  to  such  conjectures  founded  upon  their  own  peculiar  views, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  theories.  We  wish,  there- 
fore, to  express  ourselves  diffidently  when  we  say,  that  if  St.  John 
had  never  written  his  Gospel  there  would  have  been  reason  to 
believe  from  the  tenor  of  St.  Luke's  narrative,  that  the  meeting 
of  our  Lord  and  Peter  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  not  the  occasion 
of  their  first  acquaintance.  Though  occupied  with  washing  his 
nets  after  a  toilsome  and  fruitless  night,  the  Apostle  does  not 
hesitate,  at  our  Lord's  bidding,  to  re-embark  in  his  vessel  and  to 
push  out  from  the  shore,  that  the  divine  teacher  might  with  more 
convenience  and  effect  address  the  multitude  who  were  crowding 
upon  the  strand  to  hear  him.  This  implies  some  previous  know- 
ledge, but  what  follows  argues  something  more.  Though  he 
had  toiled  all  the  night  and  caught  nothing,  and  had  no  reason 
to  calculate  upon  better  success,  yet  at  our  Lord's  bidding  he 
lets  down  the  net  into  the  sea.  These  circumstances  surely 
prove,  not  only  a  previous  acquaintance,  but  a  strong  and  power- 
ful influence  established  over  the  mind  of  Peter  by  our  Lord. 

Now  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  forbears  all  details  of  the 
miracle,  shortly  and  casually,  though  sufficiently,  supplies  this 
defect,  and  accounts  for  this  influence.  It  states  that  Peter  was 
first  introduced  to  our  Lord  by  Andrew  at  Capernaum,  and  gives 
us  reason  to  conclude,  though  neither  of  them  followed  him  im- 
mediately, (Andrew  it  appears  abode  with  him  one  night,)  that 
they  were  strongly  impressed  with  his  divine  power,  and  even 
then  acknowledged  him  as  the  promised  Messiah. — St.  John, 
chap.  i.  v.  40. 
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Tims  is  the  story  completed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
the  four  were  independent  and  veracious  narrators.  Had  they 
wished  to  make  up  a  story  to  deceive  others,  they  would  not  have 
taken  such  different  views  of  the  transaction,  and  have  left  such 
broken  notices,  as  require  much  pains  to  arrange,  and  many  ex- 
planations to  reconcile,  however  true  it  may  be,  that  when  so 
arranged  and  reconciled,  they  exhibit  a  clear  consistent  narrative. 
Had  they  been  faithless  or  ill-informed  narratives,  without  collu- 
sion, they  must  have  contradicted  each  otlicr  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  have  defied  every  attempt  to  reconcile  them, 

"Matt.  viii.  14. — '  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's  house,  he 

saw  his  wife's  mother  laid  and  sick  of  a  fever.' 

"  The  coincidence  which  1  have  here  to  mention  does  not  strictly 
fall  within  my  plan,  for  it  results  from  a  comparison  of  St.  Matthew 
with  St.  Paul ;  if,  however,  it  be  thought  of  any  value,  the  irregularity 
of  its  introduction  will  be  easily  overlooked. 

"  In  this  passage  of  the  Evangelist,  then,  by  the  merest  accident  in 
the  world,  we  discover  that  Peter  was  a  marritd  man.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  narrative,  but  is  a  gra- 
tuitous piece  of  information,  conveyed  incidentally  in. the  designation  of 
an  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  a  miracle. 

"  But  that  Peter  actually  was  a  married  man,  we  learn  from  the  in- 
dependent testimony  of  St.  Paul :  '  Have  we  not  power,'  says  he,  '  to 
lead  about  a  sister,  a  xv'ife,  as  well  as  other  Apostles,  and  as  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord  and  Cephas,'  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  Here  again,  be  it  observed,  as 
in  the  former  instance,  the  indication  of  veracity  in  the  Apostle's  nar- 
rative, is  found  where  the  subject  of  the  narrative  is  a  miracle ;  for 
Christ  having  '  touched  her  hand,  the  fever  left  her,  and  she  arose  and 
ministered  unto  them,'  v.  15. 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  any  candid  sceptic  would  consider  this  coin- 
cidence to  be  at  least  decisive  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  woman  as 
Peter's  wife's  mother ;  of  its  being  no  imaginary  character,  no  mere 
person  of  straw,  introduced  with  an  air  of  precision,  under  the  view  of 
giving  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  miracle.  Yet,  unless  the  Evangelist  had 
felt  quite  sure  of  his  ground,  quite  sure,  I  mean,  that  this  remarkable 
cure  would  bear  examination,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  he  would 
have  fixed  it  upon  an  individual  who  certainly  did  live,  or  had  lived, 
and  who  therefore  might  herself,  or  her  friends  might  for  her,  contradict 
the  alleged  fact,  if  it  never  had  occurred. 
"  Matt.  ix.  9. — '  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man 

named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  :   and  he  saith  unto 

him,  follow  me  J    and  he  arose  and  followed  him.     And  it  came  to 

pass,   as  Jesus  sat   at  meat  in  the  house,  behold  many  publicans  and 

sinners  came  and  sat  down  with  him.' 

"  How  natural  for  a  man,  speaking  of  a  transaction  which  concerned 
himself,  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  character  of  the  historian,  and  to 
talk  of  Jesus  sitting  down  in  tlic  house ;  without  telling  his  readers 
whose  house  it  was  !     How  natural  for  him  not  to  perceive  that  there 
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was  vagueness  and  obscurity  in  a  terra,  which  to  himself  was  definite 
and  plain  !  Accordingly  we  find  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  who  deal  with 
the  same  incident  as  historians,  not  as  principals,  using  a  different  form 
of  expression.  *  And  as  he  passed  by,'  says  St.  Mark,  '  he  saw  Levi 
the  son  of  Alpheus  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  said  unto  him. 
Follow  me  :  and  he  arose  and  followed  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  his  house,'  ii.  15. 

"  '  And  Levi,'  says  St.  Luke,  '  made  him  a  great  feast  in  his  own 
house,'  V.  29. 

"  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  a  number  of  publicans  sat  down 
with  Jesus  and  his  disciples  upon  this  occasion  j  a  fact  for  which  no 
reason  is  assigned,  but  for  which  we  discover  a  very  good  reason  in  the 
occupation  which  St.  Matthew  had  followed. 

"  I  think  the  odds  are  very  great  against  the  probability  of  a  writer 
preserving  consistency  in  trifles  like  these,  were  he  only  devising  a  story. 
I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  such  a  person  would  hit  upon  the  phrase  *  in 
the  house,'  as  an  artful  way  of  suggesting  that  the  house  was  in  fact  his 
own,  and  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  he  described ;  still  less, 
that  he  would  refine  yet  further,  and  make  the  company  assembled  there 
to  consist  of  publicans,  in  order  that  the  whole  picture  might  be  com- 
plete and  harmonious." — pp.  19 — 24. 

Let  not  these  appear  trifling  instances,  because  they  are  trifling 
occurrences ;  enough  has  been  already  said  to  show  that  they  are 
the  more  applicable  on  that  account,  as  not  likely  to  have  been 
matter  of  previous  contrivance  and  design. 

"  Matt.  xiv.  1 . — '  At  that  time  Herod  the  Tetrarch  heard  of  the  fame 

of  Jesus,  and  said  unto  his  servants,  {ro'ig  naKTiv  avrov,)  this  is  John 

the  Baptist,  who  is  risen  from  the  dead. 

"  St.  Matthew  here  declares,  that  Herod  delivered  his  opinion  of 
Christ  to  his  servants.  There  must  have  been  some  particular  reason, 
one  would  imagine,  to  induce  him  to  make  such  a  communication  to 
them  above  all  other  people.  What  could  it  have  been  ?  St.  Mark 
does  not  help  us  to  solve  the  question,  for  he  contents  himself  with  record- 
ing what  Herod  said.  Neither  does  St.  Luke,  in  the  parallel  passage,, 
tell  us  to  whom  he  addressed  himself — '  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  him, 
because  he  had  heard  many  things  of  him.'  By  referring,  however,  to 
the  8th  chapter  of  this  last  Evangelist,  the  cause  why  Herod  had 
heard  so  muck  about  Christ,  and  why  he  talked  to  his  servants  about  him, 
is  sufficiently  explained,  but  it  is  by  the  merest  accident.  We  are 
there  informed,  '  that  Jesus  went  throughout  every  city  and  village, 
preaching  and  showing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and 
the  twelve  were  with  him,  and  certain  women  who  had  been  healed  of 
evil  spirits  and  infirmities  :  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went 
seven  devils ;  and  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and  Su- 
sanna, and  many  others,  which  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance.' 

"  And  again,  in  chap.  xiii.  v.  1,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  read, 
amongst  other  distinguished  converts,  of  *  Manaen,  which  had  been 
brought  up  with   Herod  the  Tetrarch,'  ox,  in  other  words,  who  was  his 
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foster-brother.  We  see,  therefore,  that  Christ  had  followers  from  amongst 
the  houscholil  of  this  very  prince,  and,  accordingly,  that  Herod  was  very 
likely  to  discourse  with  /lis  servants  on  a  subject  in  which  they  were 
better  informed  than  himself." — pp.  31 — 33. 

It  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  confirm  this  coincidence, 
while  it  detracts  nothing  in  other  respects  from  its  value,  to  quote 
a  fact  stated  upon  good  authority  by  Lightfoot,  which  shows  that 
some  of  the  servants  of  Herod  w'ere  very  fit  persons  to  be  con- 
sulted upon  such  a  matter,  viz.,  that  divers  of  the  eminent  and 
learned  of  the  Jews  had  gone  to  be  Herod's  servants  to  the  dis- 
taste of  others,  and  probably  in  reluctancyto  their  own  principles, 
but  overcome  with  court  interests. 

We  shall  next  introduce  our  readers  to  a  very  clear  and  simple 
coincidence,  which  we  conceive  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  apt- 
ness to  strengthen  the  argument,  than  for  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
telligence with  which  it  is  stated  and  illustrated  by  the  author. 
To  many  who  have  studied  the  Scriptures  this  point  of  coinci- 
dence will  be  entirely  new  and  certainly  very  interesting.  But  it 
is  of  too  much  importance  as  appertaining  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Testament  to  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  commentators.  See 
Bishop  Pearce  and  others. 

"  Matt.  xxvi.  67. — '  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted  him  ; 
and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying,  '  Pro- 
phesy  itnto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee  f 
"  1  think  undesignedness  may  be  traced  in  this  passage,  both  in  what 
is  e.xpi'essed  and  what  is  omitted.  It  is  usual  for  one,  who  invents  a 
story  which  he  wishes  to  have  believed,  to  be  careful  that  its  several 
parts  hang  well  together — to  make  its  conclusions  follow  from  its  pro- 
mises—  and  to  show  how  they  follow.  He  naturally  considers  that  he 
shall  be  suspected  unless  his  account  is  probable  and  consistent,  and  he 
labours  to  provide  against  that  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand  he,  who  is 
telling  the  truth,  is  apt  to  state  his  facts  and  leave  them  to  their  fate  j 
he  speaks  as  one  having  authority,  and  cares  not  about  the  why  or  the 
wherefore,  because  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  such  particulars  are  wanted 
to  make  his  statement  credible,  and,  accordingly,  if  such  particulars  are- 
discoverable  at  all,  it  is  most  commonly  by  inference,  and  incidentally. 

"  Now  in  the  verse  of  St.  Matthew  placed  at  the  head  of  this  para- 
graph, it  is  written  that  *  they  smote  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  say- 
ing, "prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee.*"  Had 
it  happened  that  the  records  of  the  other  Evangelists  had  been  lost,  no 
critical  acuteness  could  have  possibly  supplied  by  conjecture  the  omission 
which  occurs  in  this  passage,  and  yet,  without  that  omission  being  sup- 
plied, the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  must  for  ever  have  lain  hid ;  for 
where  is  the  proj)riety  of  asking  Christ  to  prophesy  who  smote  him, 
when  he  had  the  offender  before  his  eyes  ?  But  when  we  learn  from 
St.  Luke  (xxii.  64)  that  '  the  men  that  held  Jesus  blindfolded  him'  before 
they   asked  him   to  prophesy  who  it  was  that  smote  him,  we  discover 
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what  St.  Matthew  intended  to  communicate,  namely,  that  they  proposed 
this  test  of  his  divine  mission,  whether,  without  the  use  ot"  sight,  he 
could  tell  who  it  was  that  struck  him.  Such  an  oversight  as  this  in  St. 
Matthew  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  on  any  other  supposition  than  the 
truth  of  the  history  itself,  whi^h  sets  its  author  above  all  solicitude  about 
securing  the  reception  of  his  conclusions  by  a  cautious  display  of  the 
grounds  whereon  they  were  built." — pp.  36 — 39. 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  next  example  we  shall  adduce, 
and  not  less  distinguished  by  the  good  sense  and  perspicuity 
with  which  it  is  expressed  and  considered. 

"  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Mark  we  are  told,  that  Jesus  said  to  his 
disciples,  '  come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  (it  was  there 
where  the  miracle  was  wrought,)  and  rest  awhile  ;  for  there  were  many,' 
adds  the  Evangelist,  by  way  of  accounting  for  this  temporary  seclusion, 
'  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat.'  How  it 
happened  that  so  many  were  coming  and  going  through  Capernaum  at 
that  time,  above  all  others,  this  Evangelist  does  not  give  us  the  slightest 
hint :  neither  how  it  came  to  pass,  that,  by  retiring  for  a  while,  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  would  escape  the  inconvenience.  Turn  we  then  to  the 
parallel  passage  in  St.  John,  and  there  we  shall  find  the  matter  explained 
at  once,  though  certainly  this  explanation  could  never  have  been  given 
with  a  reference  to  the  very  casual  expression  of  St.  Mark.  In  St. 
John  we  do  not  meet  with  one  word  about  Jesus  retiring  for  a 
while  into  the  desert,  for  the  purpose  of  being  apart,  or  that  he  would 
have  been  put  to  any  inconvenience  by  staying  at  Capernaum,  but  we 
are  told,  (what  perfectly  agrees  with  these  two  circumstances,)  '  that 
the  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh,'  vi.  4.  Hence,  then,  the 
'  coming  and  going'  through  Capernaum  was  so  unusually  great,  and 
hence,  if  Jesus  and  his  disciples  rested  in  the  desert  '  a  while,'  the  crowd, 
which  was  pressing  towards  Jerusalem  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
would  have  subsided,  and  drawn  off  to  the  capital. 

•'  The  confusion  which  prevailed  througliout  the  Holy  Land  at  this 
great  festival  we  may  easily  imagine,  when  we  read  in  Josephus,  that, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Nero,  his  officer  Cestius,  on  one  occasion,  endea- 
voured to  reckon  up  the  number  of  those  who  shared  in  the  national 
rite  at  Jerusalem.  By  counting  the  victims  sacrificed,  and  allowing  a 
company  of  ten  to  each  victim,  he  found  that  nearly  two  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  souls  were  present ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
method  of  calculation  would  not  include  the  many  persons  who  must 
have  been  disqualified  from  actually  partaking  of  the  sacrifice,  by  the 
places  of  their  birth  and  the  various  causes  of  uncleanness. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  another  incident  in  the  transaction  we 
are  now  considering ;  in  itself  a  trifle,  but  not,  perhaps,  on  that  account, 
less  fit  for  corroborating  the  history.  We  read  in  St.  John,  that  when 
Jesus  had  reached  this  desert  place,  he  '  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  a 
great  multitude  come  unto  him,  and  he  said  unto  Philip,  whence  shall 
we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat?'vi.  5.  AVhy  should  this  question 
have  beer   directed  to  Philip  in  particular?     If  we  had  the  Gospel  of 
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St.  John  and  not  the  other  Gospels,  we  should  see  no  peculiar  propriety 
ii)  this  choice,  and  should  probably  assign  it  to  accident.  If  wo  had  the 
other  Ciospcls,  and  not  that  of  St.  John,  we  should  not  be  put  upon  the 
incjuiry,  for  they  make  no  mention  of  the  question  having  been  adcU'cssed 
expressly  to  Philip,  lint,  by  comparing  St.  Luke  with  St.  John,  wc 
discover  the  reason  at  once.  By  St.  Luke,  and  by  him  alone,  wc  are 
informed,  that  the  desert  place  where  the  miracle  was  wrought  '  "was  hc- 
luiigiiig  to  Bithsaida,'  (ix.  10.)  By  St.  John  we  arc  informed,  (though 
not  in  the  passage  where  be  relates  the  miracle,  which  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, but  in  another  chapter  altogether  independent  of  it,  ch.  i.  44,)  that 
'  Philip  xi-as  of  Bcthsa'ida.'  To  whom,  then,  could  the  question  have  been 
directed  so  properly  as  to  him,  who,  being  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, was  the  most  likely  to  know  wlicre  bread  was  to  be  bought  ? 
Here  again,  then,  I  maintain,  we  have  strong  indications  of  veracity  in 
the  case  of  a  miracle  itself,  and  I  leave  it  to  others,  who  may  have  in- 
genuity and  inclination  for  the  task,  to  weed  out  the  falsehood  of  the 
miiacle  from  the  manifest  reality  of  the  circumstances  which  attend  it, 
to  separate  fiction  from  fact,  which  is  in  the  very  closest  combination 
with  it,  whilst,  for  ray  own  part,  I  am  content  to  give  God  thanks  for 
having  aft'oided  such  evidence  of  these  wonderful  works,  as  makes  it  an 
easy  task,  not  to  see,  and  yet  to  believe." — pp.  50 — 55. 

Bethsaida,  we  may  remark,  stood  on  the  lake  and  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Napthali.  It  was  called  afterwards  Julia,  from  the  name 
of  Herod  the  Tetrarch's  daughter,  as  is  related  by  Josephus;  but 
the  very  name  itself — a  place  of  Hunting — implies  that  it  was  a 
barren  place,  inhabited  by  hunters  and  therefore  little  likely  to 
furnish  bread. 

Were  we  not  afraid  of  intruding  too  much  upon  Mr.  Blunt's 
matter,  we  would  gladly  quote  other  passages  not  less  ingenious 
and  satisfactory;  but  it  is  time  we  should  proceed  to  another 
part  of  our  duty,  the  notice  of  the  few  points  in  which  we  differ 
from  him  ;  in  which  Mr.  Blunt  has  assumed  as  coincidences, 
some  which  are  forced,  and  fanciful,  or  attached  to  them  an  im- 
portance beyond  what  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  It  may  seem, 
perhaps,  invidious  when  so  much  of  what  is  excellent  and  con- 
vincing has  been  produced,  and  so  much  of  the  same  kind  re- 
mains, to  cavil  at  two  or  three  instances  where  the  matter  is  less 
satisfactory ;  but  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  be  explicit  when  we 
doubt  or  dift'er  as  well  as  when  we  acquiesce.  Nor  have  we 
any  fear  of  giving  Mr.  Blunt  offence.  We  know  well  his  candor 
and  his  love  of  truth ;  and  we  are  certain  that  our  observations 
will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  written; 
and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  inquiry  he  has  instituted  is  one 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  capable  of  being  extended  by  channels 
every  way  unobjectionable,  we  are  sure  that  he  will  readily  concur 
with  us  in  the  propriety  of  trying  carefully  every  instance  pro- 
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posed,  and  in  dismissing  from  the  argument  whatever,  after  a 
fair  discussion,  may  be  deemed  decidedly  inapplicable  or  even 
questionable,  or  fanciful.  Besides  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  nothing  hazarded  in  this  discussion.  If  Mr.  Blunt  misses 
his  aim  in  any  instance  it  is  only  a  coup  manque,  without  any 
danger  of  injurious  recoil  either  upon  the  cause  he  advocates  or 
upon  himself.  The  reader  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  lay  the 
doubtful  case  out  of  the  argument,  and  he  will  find  enough  re- 
maining to  establish  the  object  of  the  work,  and  to  satisfy  him 
of  the  fairness  and  ingenuity  of  the  author. 

"  Luke,  ix.  53. — '  And  they  did  not  receive  hira  because  his  face  was 

as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.' 

"  Christ  was  then  going  to  the  passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  there- 
fore plainly  acknowledging  that  men  ought  to  worship  there,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Samaritans,  who  had  set  up  the  Temple  at  Gerizim 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Holy  City.  That  this  was  the  cause  of  irri- 
tation is  implied  in  the  expression,  that  they  would  not  receive  him, 
*  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.''  Let  us  ob- 
serve, then,  how  perfectly  this  account  harmonizes  with  that  which  St. 
John  gives  of  Christ's  interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well. 
Then  Christ  was  coming  from  Judea,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
no  suspicion  could  attach  to  him  of  having  been  at  Jerusalem  for  de- 
votional purposes,  for  it  wanted  '  four  months  before  the  harvest  should 
come,'  and  vi^ith  it  the  passover.  Accordingly,  on  this  occasion,  Christ 
and  his  disciples  were  treated  with  civility  and  hospitahty  by  the  Sama- 
ritans. They  purchased  bread  in  the  town  without  being  exposed  to 
any  insults,  and  they  were  even  requested  to  tarry  with  them. 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  stamp  of  truth  is  very  visible  in  all  this. 
It  was  natural  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (at  the  great  feasts) 
this  jealous  spirit  should  be  excited,  which  at  others  might  be  dormant  j 
and,  though  it  is  not  expressly  stated  by  the  one  Evangelist,  that  the 
insult  of  the  villagers  vi^as  at  a  season  when  it  might  be  expected,  yet, 
from  a  casual  expression,  (v.  51,)  such  maybe  inferred  to  have  been 
the  case.  And,  though  it  is  not  expressly  stated  by  the  other  Evangel- 
ist, that  the  hospitality  of  the  Samaritans  was  exercised  at  a  more  pro- 
pitious season  of  the  year,  yet,  by  an  equally  casual  expression  in  the 
course  of  the  chapter,  (v.  35,)  that,  too,  is  ascertained  to  have  been  the 
fact.  Surely  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  artful  imposture,  to  ob- 
serve so  strict  a  propriety  even  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  scheme; 
especially  where  less  distinctness  of  detail  would  scarcely  have  excited 
suspicion ;  and  surely  it  is  a  circumstance  most  satisfactory  to  every 
reasonable  mind  to  discover,  that  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  Gospel 
(on  which  our  hopes  are  anchored)  is  not  only  the  more  conspicuous 
the  more  minutely  it  is  examined,  but  that,  without  such  examination, 
full  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  variety  and  pregnancy  of  its  proofs." — 
pp.  62 — 65. 

We  do  not  object  so  much  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
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comparison  of  these  two  accounts,  which  are  in  admirable  keep- 
ing with  each  other,  as  to  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  coinci- 
dence is  chiefly  grounded;  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Blunt  has  laid 
more  stress  upon  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  two  seasons  than  the  circumstances  will  warrant.  Durinjx 
the  interview  of  our  Lord  with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's 
well,  the  disciples  went  to  purchase  bread  in  the  village,  and 
from  the  permission  of  this  commerce,  coupled  with  the  invitation 
given  to  our  Lord  to  rest  with  them,  Mr.  Blunt  infers,  that  they 
were  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  of  their  views  at  the  two  visits. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  invitation  to  remain 
was  given  to  our  Lord,  by  those  who  had  just  beeu  convinced  of 
his  miraculous  wisdom  and  power,  which  was  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  that  proof  of  kindness,  aud  as  for  the  purchase 
of  bread,  it  was  a  species  of  traffic  which  was  at  all  times  allowed 
to  their  people,  by  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  regulations,  though 
conversation  was  not.  They  might  not  use  any  commerce  nor 
any  converse  with  a  person  excommunicated,  (as  the  Samaritans 
were  to  the  Jews,)  but  only  so  much  as  for  the  providing  for 
them  meat ;  (See  Lightfoot,)  and  this  explains  the  conduct  of 
our  Lord's  disciples  at  the  very  time,  who  marvelled  that  their 
master  talked  with  the  woman  though  they  themselves  went  with- 
out ceremony  into  the  village  to  buy  bread. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Blunt 
that  in  other  respects  there  was  a  difference  of  manner  in  the  two 
cases,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  the 
face  of  our  Lord  was  as  though  he  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem. 

"  Mark,  xv.  26.  '  And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him.' 
33.  *  And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come,  there  was  darkness  over 
all  the  land  till  the  ninth  hour.' 
"  It  has  been  observed  to  me  by  an  intelligent  friend,  who  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Gospels,  that  it  will  be  found 
on  examination,  that  the  scoffs  and  insults  which  were  levelled  at  our 
Saviour  on  the  cross,  were  all  during  thejirst  three  hours  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  that  a  manifest  change  of  feeling  towards  him,  arising,  as  it  should 
seem,  from  a  certain  misgiving  as -to  his  character,  is  discoverable  in  the 
by-standers  after  the  expiration  of  those  three  hours :  I  think  the  re- 
mark just  and  valuable.  It  is  within  the  first  three  hours  that  we  read 
of  those  '  who  passed  by  railing  on  him  and  wagging  their  heads.' 
Mark,  xv.  29  j  of  '  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  mocking  him,'  31  ;  of 
'  those  that  were  cnacified  with  him  reviling  him,'  32  ;  of  the  '  soldiers 
mocking  him  and  offering  him  vinegar,'  Luke,  xxiii.  36,  pointing  out  to 
him,  most  likely,  the  '  vessel  of  vinegar  which  was  set,'  or  holding  a 
portion  of  it  beyond  his  reach,  by  way  of  aggravating  the  pains  of  intense 
thirst  which  must  have  attended   this  lingering  mode  of  death: — that 
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all  this  occurred  during  the  first  three  hours  of  the  Passion  is  the  natural 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke  :  — 

"  But,  during  the  last  three  hours,  we  hear  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  Jesus  cried,  '  I  thirst,'  there  was  no  mockeiy  oftered, 
but  a  sponge  was  filled  with  vinegar,  and  put  on  a  reed  and  applied  to 
his  lips,  with  remarkable  alacrity  5  '  one  ran  and  did  it,  Mark,  xv.  31  : 
and,  from  the  misunderstanding  of  the  words  '  Eli,  Eli,'  it  is  clear  that 
the  spectators  had  some  suspicion  that  Elias  might  come  to  take  him 
down.  Do  not,  then,  these  circumstances  accord  remarkably  well  with 
the  alleged  fact,  that  '  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hourf  Matt,  xxvii.  45.  Mark,  xv.  33.  Is  not  this  change 
of  conduct  in  the  merciless  crew  that  surrounded  the  cross  very  naturally 
explained,  by  the  awe  with  which  they  contemplated  the  gloom  that  pre- 
vailed ?  and  does  it  not  strongly,  though  undesignedly,  confirm  the  as- 
sertion, that  such  a  fearful  darkness  there  actually  was  ?" — pp.  59.  Gl. 

We  object  to  this  coincidence,  because  the  passage  upon  which 
it  is  grounded  has  been  matter  of  cavil  to  some,  and  of  difficulty 
to  all  commentators.  It  is  well  known  that  while  St.  Mark  states 
it  to  be  the  third  hour,  that  they  crucified  him,  St.  John  says  that 
it  was  the  sixth  hour  when  Pilate  delivered  him  up;  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  reckoning  generally  adopted  in  the  Gos- 
pel, it  would  be  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  according  to  St. 
Mark,  and  at  mid-day  if  we  follow  St.  John;  or  supposing  him  to 
use  the  civil  day,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  other 
passages  (see  Lardner  in  loco),  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Now,  without  detaining  the  reader  with  an  inquiry  into  the  three 
several  modes  in  which  this  apparent  discrepancy  has  been  recon- 
ciled, which  are  already  known  to  most  readers,  we  think  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  statement  of  St.  John  is  that  of  which 
the  literal  interpretation  is  generally  preferred  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider what  a  variety  of  transactions  are  recorded  in  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, as  done  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  some  of  them 
not  to  be  carried  through  in  haste,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how- 
ever early  they  may  have  commenced,  that  they  could  all  have 
been  crowded  into  the  portion  of  the  day  before  nine  o'clock; 
and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  Mann, 
Hammond,  and  finally  of  the  author  of  the  Annotations,  the  latter 
of  whom,  after  stating  at  length  the  difl'erent  solutions  of  the 
difficulty,  sums  up  with  this  observation — that  on  the  whole  the 
balance  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  that  St. 
Mark's  third  hour,  including  the  whole  portion,  was  correspond- 
ing with  St.  John's,  about  the  sixth,  which  is  named  from  the 
third  hour  about  twelve  o'clock.  If  this  be  true  the  division  of 
the  time  occupied  in  the  crucifixion  into  two  distinct  portions  of 
three  hours  each,  caimot  be  supported ;  and  at  all  events  (suppo- 
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f.'w^  liini  to  be  right  ^villl  Doddridge  and  others)  we  think  that 
Ml.  Bhiiit  noidd  have  done  better  not  to  adopt  a  case,  in  whicli 
the  sense  is  (ioublfid. 

Bnt  though  the  ground  thus  taken  by  the  autlior  be  narrowed, 
it  is  not  entirely  withdrawn  from  him.  It  is  matter  of  general 
record  that  the  tainits  and  insults  which  marked  the  conmience- 
nient  of  the  crucifixion,  were  converted  into  expressions  of  deep 
and  awful  conviction  before  its  close;  and  however  early  the 
darkness  might  have  begun  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  cruci- 
iixion,  it  is  clear  that  in  combination  with  other  signs,  it  would 
increase  in  its  awful  cti'ects  as  the  sacrifice  advanced.  Here  then 
■\ve  have  cause  and  effect  perfectly  corresponding  with  each  other, 
though  not  stated  by  the  Apostles  as  standing  in  that  relation, 
and  hence  the  coincidence  contended  for. 

"  Matt.  xii.  4G. — '  While  he  yet  talked,  behold  his  mother  and  his 
brethren  stood  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  him' 

"  AMiat  his  mother's  communication  might  be  the  Evangelist  does  not 
record.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  privately  and  apart,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  overheard  by  any  of  his  followers.  But,  in  the  next  chapter, 
St.  INIatthew  very  undesignedly  mentions,  that  '  when  he  teas  come  into 
his  oxen  couiifn/,  he  taught  them  in  the  synagogue,'  xiii.  54.  Hence  then 
we  see,  that  the  interview  with  his  mother  and  brethren  was  shoitly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  visit  to  their  town.  The  visit  might,  indeed,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interview,  nor  does  St.  Matthew  hint  that  it  had  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it,  (for  then  no  argument  of  veracity,  founded 
upon  the  undesigned  coincidence  of  the  two  facts,  could  have  been  here 
advanced,)  but  still  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  visit  was  in  obe- 
dience to  Ids  mother's  wish,  more  especially  as  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth,  which  must  have  been  known  to  Christ,  was  unfit 
for  his  doing  there  any  mighty  works." — pp.  27,  28. 

This  we  think  a  little  forced.  The  facts  disclosed  to  us  by  the 
Apostle  are  these,  that  while  our  Lord  was  talking  to  the  people 
his  mother  and  brethren  desired  to  speak  with  him;  and  because 
in  the  next  chapter  he  is  found  in  his  own  country,  Mr.  Blunt 
deems  it  a  fair  presumption  that  the  visit  was  in  obedience  to  his 
mother's  wish,  and  hence  infers  an  undesigned  coincidence.  But 
though  St.  Matthew  does  not  tell  us  what  the  object  of  this  in- 
terference was, St.  Mark  does: — "  His  friends  sought  to  lay  hold 
on  him,  for  they  said  he  is  beside  himself,"  ch.  xxi.  They  thought 
him  an  enthusiast,  and  they  were  anxious  to  arrest  him  in  his 
career,  from  which  they  apprehended  danger  to  himself,  and  per- 
haps to  them.  Hence  our  Lord  exclaims,  And  who  is  my  mother 
and  my  brethren?  He  was  then  about  his  father's  business,  and 
swayed  only  by  devotion  to  his  will.  It  requires,  therefore,  some 
faith  to  believe  that  these  two  facts  can  be  so  connected ;  and 
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keeping  in  mind  the  rule  in  all  these  cases,  that  the  coincidences 
should  be  always  clear  when  noticed,  however  obscurely  hid  be- 
fore, we  should  conclude  that  this  is  not  one  upon  which  much 
stress  should  be  laid. 

"  Acts,  vi.  1. — '  And  in  those  days  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministra- 
tion. 

"  2. — '  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them, 
and  said.  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and 
serve  tables.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you,  seven 
men,  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom^  whom  ye 
may  appoint  over  this  business. 

"  3. — '  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude — and  they  chose 
Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and 
Prochorus,  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  a 
proselyte  of  Antioch.* 

"  In  this  passage,  I  perceive  a  remarkable  instance  of  consistency 
without  design.  There  is  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  He- 
brews, on  account  of  what  they  considered  an  unfair  distribution  of  the 
alms  of  the  Church.  Seven  men  are  appointed  to  redress  the  grievance. 
No  mention  is  made  of  their  country  or  connections.  The  multitude  of 
the  disciples  is  called  together,  and  by  them  the  choice  is  made.  No 
other  limitation  is  spoken  of  in  the  commission  they  had  to  fulfil,  than 
that  the  men  should  be  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet  it 
is  probable,  (and  here  lies  the  coincidence,)  that  these  deacons  were  all 
of  the  party  aggrieved, /b;'  their  names  are  all  Grecian. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  this  accidental.  There  must  have  been 
Hebrews  enough  fitted  for  the  office.  Yet  Grecians  alone  seem  to  have 
been  appointed.  Why  this  should  be  so,  St.  Luke  does  not  say,  does 
not  even  hint.  We  gather  from  him  that  the  Grecians  thought  them- 
selves the  injured  party  ;  and  we  then  draw  our  own  conclusions,  that 
the  Church  having  a  sincere  wish  to  maintain  harmony,  and  remove  all 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  chose  as  advocates  for  the  Greeks,  those, 
who  would  naturally  feel  for  them  the  greatest  interest,  and  protect  their 
rights  with  a  zeal  that  should  be  above  suspicion.'' — pp.  99 — 101. 

Again — 

"  Acts,  vi.  1. — '  And  in  those  days  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministra- 
tion.' 

"  In  the  first  section  I  fotind  an  instance  of  consistency  without  de- 
sign in  this  passage,  on  comparing  it  with  the  context  j  I  now  find  a 
second  like  instance,  on  comparing  it  with  Josephus.  It  seems  that 
when  the  disciples  became  more  numerous,  a  jealousy  began  to  discover 
itself  between  the  Grecians  and  the  Hebrews.  The  circumstance  is 
casually  nientioned   by  St.  Luke,  as  the  accident  which  gave  occasion  to 
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the  appoinfnicnt  of  deacons  ;  yet  how  strictly  chaiactcristic  is  it  of  the 
count rv  and  times  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  happened, 

"  '  There  was  a  distmbance  at  C'aesarea,'  writes  .losephus,  *  between 
the  Jixis  and  Si/naus  respecting  the  ecpial  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  3  the 
Jews  laying  claim  to  precedence  because  Herod,  who  Mas  a  Jew,  had 
founded  the  city  :  the  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  admitting  this,  but 
maintaining  that  t'sesarea  was  originally  called  the  Tower  of  Straton,  and 
did  not  then  contain  a  single  Jew.' — yhitii/.  xx.  7.  §  7.  In  the  end,  the 
(wo  parties  broke  out  into  open  war.  This  was  when  Felix  Mas  gover- 
nor. On  another  occasion,  under  Florus,  we  read  of  20,000  Jews  perish- 
ing at  CiEsarea  by  the  hands  of  the  CJreek  or  Syrian  part  of  the  j)0])ula- 
tion. — Bel.  J  ltd.  ii.  18.  1.  And  again,  we  are  told  that  'fearful 
troubles  prevailed  throughout  all  Syria,  tac/i  city  dividing  itself  into  two 
arinics,  and  the  safety  of  the  one  consisted  in  forestalling  the  violence  of 
the  other.  Thus,  the  people  passed  their  days  in  blood  and  their  nights 
in  terror.' — Bel.  Jiid.u.  15.  2. 

"  It  is  most  improbable  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  if  he  were  making 
up  a  story,  should  have  bethought  liimself  of  a  circumstance  at  once  so 
unimportant  as  this  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  and 
yet  so  truly  descriptive  of  the  people  where  his  scene  was  laid?  This 
little  incident  (the  more  trifling  the  better  for  our  purpose)  carries  with 
it  the  strongest  marks  of  truth  ;  and,  like  the  single  watch-word,  is  a 
voucher  for  the  general  honesty  of  the  party  that  utters  it.  Indeed,  the 
establishment  of  one  fact  may  be  thought  in  itself  to  entail  the  credibi- 
lity of  many  more.  If  it  be  certain  that  there  was  a  murmuring  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Hebrevvs  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in 
the  daily  ministration,  then  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  common  fund 
out  of  which  widows  were  maintained  ;  that  many  sold  their  possessions 
to  contribute  to  this  fund  ;  that  it  must  have  been  a  strong  motive  which 
could  urge  to  such  a  disposal  of  their  property  j  that  no  motive  could  be 
so  likely  as  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  such  a 
conviction  could  spring  out  of  nothing  so  surely  as  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles. 1  do  not  say  that  all  these  matters  necessarily  follow  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  first  simple  fact,  but  I  say  that  admitting  it,  they  all  follow 
in  a  train  of  very  natural  consequence." — pp.  IGl  — 165. 

Now  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  coincidence 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Blunt  depends  in  either  case  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Grecians,  so  denominated  in  the  Acts,  were 
really  Greeks  (by  nation),  viz.  Greek  proselytes  that  lived  among 
the  Jews,  and  not  Jews  that  lived  among  the  Greeks,  and  speak- 
ing the  Greek  language;  the  latter  of  whom,  particularly  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  the  great  stream  of  authority  is  decidedly  against 
the  assumption  of  our  author,  and  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
word  used  is  Hellenistae,  and  the  received  sense  of  it  is  Jews 
grafted  into  the  Greeks,  in  which  sense  it  is  accepted  by  Lightfoot 
and  others  ;  whereas  the  Greeks  by  nation  are  called  Hellenes. 
This  remark  applies  to  both  the  cases;  but  in  the  first  place  the 
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coincidence  contended  for  is  still  more  dubious,  because  the  other 
fact  assumed,  and  upon  which  it  depends,  is  still  more  contro- 
vertible, viz.  that  the  seven  men  appointed  to  redress  the  grievance 
were  Grecians,  and  of  the  party  aggrieved;  because,  says  the  au- 
thor, their  names  are  Grecian,  and  hence  the  coincidence.  Surely 
this  conclusion  is  very  questionable.  Even  Lardner  himself,  who 
adopts  the  other  part  of  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Blunt,  that  the 
Grecians  here  spoken  of  were  Greeks  by  nation,  and  quotes  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  as  reading  Hellenes,  and  not  Helleiiistie,  yet 
admits  that  the  superintendents  were,  with  one  exception  (Nicolas 
of  Antioch),  Hebrews,  remarking  that  the  names  are  no  proof 
that  any  of  the  rest  were  proselytes,  for  that  several  of  our  Lord's 
disciples  had  Greek  names,  though  they  were  all  men  of  Galilee. 
Indeed  this  custom  of  adding  Greek  names  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  Gospel,  witness  Dorcas,  who  is  called 
Tabitha,  and  others;  and  if  we  wanted  any  addition  to  this  au- 
thority respecting  the  fact,  we  might  appeal  to  the  speech  of 
Stephen  (one  of  the  deacons)  to  show  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  to 
the  station  of  Philip  in  the  early  Church,  the  instructor  of  the 
Eunuch  and  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  too  was 
of  the  seed  of  Israel.  No  proselyte  was  thus  early  brought  for- 
ward as  a  teacher.  Indeed  the  very  distinction  which  is  made  of 
Nicolas,  as  being  a  proselyte,  serves  as  a  proof  that  the  rest  were 
not  so,  and  is  so  used  by  Lightfoot.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  a  difterence  between  Josephus  and  St.  Luke  respecting  the 
name  of  Herodias's  first  husband,  the  former  calling  him  Herod, 
the  latter  Philip;  and  as  the  accounts  agree  in  every  other  par- 
ticular, Lardner  has  adopted  this  very  usage,  of  giving  two  names 
to  the  same  person,  as  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  reconciling 
this  discrepancy. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  former  part  of  this  inquiry, 
we  nmst  be  content  to  refer  our  readers,  for  any  further  satisfac- 
tion they  may  require,  respecting  the  coincidences  between  Jose- 
phijs  and  the  Evangelists,  to  the  author  himself  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  work;  assuring  them  only  that  in  addition  to  several  curi- 
ous and  interesting  instances  specially  applicable  to  the  argument 
itself,  some  of  which  have  never  been  brought  forward  before, 
they  will  find  in  the  introductory  matter  many  sensible  remarks, 
respecting  the  character  and  circumstances  of  Josephus,  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  the  author's  views,  together  with  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  that  general  resemblance  which  the  fea- 
tures and  complexion  of  the  times,  as  they  appear  in  his  history, 
bear  to  those  described  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  other 
authors,  Paley,  Lardner,  and  particularly  Michaelis,  have  already 
been  engaged  upon  the  same  materials  with  great  success ;  and 
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tlie  inanv  striking  aiul  instinctive  proofs  of  agreement  between 
their  sevi  ral  histories  which  tliey  have  produced,  have  certainly 
tended  not  less  strongly  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  every  intelli- 
gent reader  the  veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  than  to  throw  light 
upon  passages  which  had  before  been  controverted  or  misunder- 
stood ;  but  the  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  nor  can  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Blunt  be  arrayed  in  all  its  strength  till  every 
stone  having  been  diligently  turned,  and  every  obscure  passage 
tried  by  the  severest  researches,  the  coincidences  which  result 
shall  be  found  so  numerous  and  so  perfect  as  to  defy  the  art  and 
ingenuity  of  man  to  have  contrived  them,  and  leave  to  every  un- 
prejudiced reader  no  other  alternative  than  to  believe  that  the 
Gospels  were  really  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  the  companions  and  hearers  and  inspired  Apostles  of  our 
Lord ;  that  their  divine  authority  entitles  them  to  our  highest 
reverence  and  love,  and  that  they  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
salvation.  We  entreat,  then,  of  Mr.  Blunt,  that  he  would  con- 
tinue his  interesting  researches,  cheered  by  the  reflection  that 
every  fresh  instance  he  can  produce  in  either  of  the  departments 
he  has  undertaken,  adds  force  to  a  conclusion  than  which  none 
is  more  important  in  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  evidence.  For 
what  he  has  already  done  he  is  entitled  to  our  thanks,  and  we 
can  recommend  his  work  conscientiously  to  our  readers,  laity  as 
well  as  clergy,  as  an  addition  to  our  internal  evidence  not  more 
pleasing  than  it  is  seasonable  and  useful. 

It  requires  but  a  cursory  view  of  human  life  to  be  convinced  in 
what  various  forms  the  religion  of  Christ,  however  imperfectly 
accepted  or  understood,  exercises  its  salutary  influence  over  the 
minds  and  conduct  of  mankind.  What  a  cordial  balm  it  forms 
under  every  species  of  sorrow  and  affliction  !  What  a  noble, 
active,  and  penetrating  element  in  all  our  laws  and  institutions  ! 
What  a  firm  stay  and  support  in  every  human  weakness  and  per- 
plexity !  What  a  wholesome  restraint  over  all  our  bad  passions 
and  appetites !  What  a  well-spring  of  tenderness  and  affection 
in  all  the  relations  and  charities  of  life  !  and  if  we  add  to  this  the 
glorious  and  immeasurable  prospects  it  discloses  beyond  this  sub- 
lunary scene,  the  rays  of  comfort  it  sheds  over  the  bed  of  death, 
tlie  victory  it  proclaims  over  the  corruptions  we  lament,  and  over 
the  grave  at  which  we  shudder,  who  can  forbear  to  pray  that  the 
conviction  of  its  truth  may  be  effectually  brought  home  to  every 
bosom,  and  that  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  lively  faith,  men  would 
indeed  believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  lively  faith  of  which  we  stand  most  in 
need.  The  misfortune  of  the  great  body  of  mankind  is  not  that 
they  reject  or  despise  Christianity,  but  that  they  admit  its  truths. 
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and  take  to  themselves  its  promises  too  lightly,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  which  is  a  very  feeble  apprehension,  and  a  most  inade- 
quate estimate  of  what  it  costs  them  so  little  pains  to  acquire. 
Whatever,  therefore,  serves  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  overcome 
this  indifference,  and  to  awaken  their  attention  to  that  subject,  in 
comparison  of  which  all  that  delights  and  all  that  instructs  man- 
kind besides  shrinks  into  insignificance,  is  an  essential  and  inva- 
luable service.  And  this  Mr.  Blunt's  work  is  calculated  to 
effect,  not  more  by  the  pleasing  character  of  his  subject  than  by 
the  clearness  and  sagacity  of  his  views,  the  easy  flow  of  his  nar- 
rative, and  the  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning.  It  is  the  great  merit 
of  his  work  that  it  is  totally  unincumbered  with  all  pedantry  and 
unnecessary  learning,  and  free  from  all  technicalities  of  scholastic 
theology.  Earnest  and  convinced  himself,  he  proceeds  the 
shortest  way  to  communicate  his  convictions  to  others,  and  living 
apart  in  useful  retirement  from  the  great  mart  of  theological  dis- 
cussion, the  course  he  steers  is  more  free  and  unfettered,  and  his 
views  and  observations  are  more  fresh,  independent,  and  attrac- 
tive. That  such  will  be  the  view  of  all  who  read  this  unpretend- 
ing work  with  candour  and  attention  we  may  venture  to  predict, 
upon  the  strength  of  our  own  feelings  and  convictions.  And 
since  in  the  whole  range  of  human  power  and  influence,  we  know 
of  no  service  capable  of  being  conferred  by  one  human  being 
upon  another  so  essential  as  that  of  increasing  his  knowledge,  and. 
improving  his  faith  in  the  Christian  scheme,  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Blunt  upon  the  satisfaction  he  may  hope  from  his  labours. 

**  It  has  sometimes  happened,"  says  an  author  of  great  celebrity, 
in  his  memoirs,  "  that  while  I  was  resting  myself  in  a  wretched 
village  inn,  a  father  and  mother  have  entered  with  their  son  ;  they 
had  brought  their  child,  they  said,  to  thank  me.  Is  it  from  mere 
self-love  that  the  pleasure  springs  wherewith  I  have  been  thrilled 
at  such  moments .''  What  could  it  impart  to  my  vanity,  that  these 
obscure  though  w  orthy  people  should  testify  to  me  their  gratiflca- 
tion  upon  a  high  road,  where  no  individual,  save  myself,  could 
hear  them  ?  That  which  has  touched  me  so  sensibly  has  been, 
at  least  I  venture  to  believe  so,  the  consciousness  of  having  proT 
duced  some  good  ; — of  having  given  consolation  to  some  afflicted 
heart; — of  having  rekindled  in  the  depth  of  some  mother's  bosom 
the  hope  of  rearing  a  Christian  son.  I  know  not  what  degree  of 
value  my  work  may  possess; — but  should  I  have  tasted  this  pure 
delight,  had  I  written  a  book,  which,  even  though  displaying  the 
utmost  imaginable  taleut,  had  tended  to  wound  either  morals  or 
religion  ?" 


(      '2(K)      ) 


Art.  IX. — Narrative  of  a  Joiirnei/  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombai/,  1824 — 18'2,3,  (with 
Notes  upon  Cei/lon,)  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Madras  and 
the  Southern  Provinces,  IS'26,  and  Letters  written  in  India. 
By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  London.  Murray.  1828.  2  vols.  4to. 
41.  145.  6d. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thornton,  portions  of  which  are  printed  in  the 
second  of  these  volumes,  p.  209,  Bishop  Heber  records  the 
following  opinion  : — "  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  the  direct 
duties  of  this  diocese,  bating  the  visitations,  are  more  than  a  man 
may  do  with  a  moderate  share  of  diligence."  But  bating  the 
visitations.  Bishop  Heber  might  have  been  still  alive;  bating  the 
visitations  his  voice  would  not  have  been  heard  beyond  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  his  acquaintance  with  India 
would  have  been  narrowed  down  to  the  most  insignificant  dimen- 
sions, and  the  Journal  and  Letters  before  us  would  not  have 
possessed  a  twentieth  part  of  their  present  value.  The  exception, 
therefore,  contained  in  the  passage  with  which  we  have  commenced 
our  quotations  is  most  important.  To  say  nothing  of  the  indirect 
duties  of  the  Indian  diocese,  which  are  mentioned  on  many  occa- 
sions as  extremely  burdensome,  the  direct  and  indispensable  duty 
of  visitation  was  overwhelming,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  good 
Avhich  was  accomplished  by  Bishop  Heber,  and  of  that  likewise 
which  will  be  accomplished,  we  lirmly  trust,  by  his  successor, 
must  result  from  the  persevering  discharge  of  this  arduous  task. 
If  even  the  pjimary  visitation  of  the  lamented  prelate  had  been 
completed,  much  more  if  it  had  been  followed  by  repeated  jour- 
nies,  in  which  his  first  impressions  would  have  been  corrected  or 
confirmed,  we  might  have  reached  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
British  India;  the  foundation  of  general  and  lasting  improve- 
ment throughout  the  country  might  have  been  firmly  laid,  and 
although  the  life  of  a  good  and  great  man  had  been  the  price  at 
which  these  advantages  were  purchased,  they  would  not  have 
been  too  dearly  bought;  and  many  large  stations,  many  vast  pro- 
vinces, many  populous  towns,  and  powerful  engines  for  moral 
renovation,  were  either  totally  unknown,  or  very  hastily  and 
slightly  examined  by  the  late  bishop.  The  scenes  which  he  did 
not  live  to  visit  are  as  interesting  as  any  of  those  which  he  has 
seen  and  described,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Southern  India  is  at  least  as  imperfect  as  our  acquaint- 
ance with  other  parts  of  that  country.     We  should  have  rejoiced 
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at  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  authentic  information  respecting 
the  remains  of  the  Syrian  churches  in  Travancore;  respecting 
the  attempts  formerly  made  to  introduce  the  religion  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Jesuits  into  that  remote  corner  of  the  world ;  and  re- 
specting the  recent  exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
the  same  country — the  scene  of  its  most  important  and  most  pro- 
mising labours.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  therefore,  that  the 
late  bishop's  tour  through  India  was  not  completed.  Until  the 
task  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  accomplish  has  been  taken 
up  and  brought  to  an  end  by  others,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  either  what  has  been 
done,  or  what  can  be  done,  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
eighty  millions  of  men. 

But  our  regret  that  Bishop  Heber  did  not  live  to  complete 
his    work,  is   enhanced  by  the  manner  in   which  he   began    it. 
Even  in  the   unfinished  and  imperfect  state  in  which  his  Journal 
has  been  left,  there  is  no  class  of  readers  whom  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to   instruct  and  improve.     A   highly-gifted  and  highly-ac- 
complished man,   a  man  of  warm  and  sober  piety,  and  of  the 
most  unbounded  benevolence,  is  suddenly  transported  to  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  invested  with  an  office  which  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  inquire  into  the  religious  and  moral  con- 
dition of  an  empire,  such  as  never  existed  at  any  former  period. 
It   becomes  his  duty  as  a  Christian  Bishop  to  superintend,  ad- 
monish  and   comfort  the    scattered  members   of  the    Christian 
church  who  are  to  be  found  in  his  immense  diocese.     It  becomes 
his  duty  to   provide,   and   to  urge  others  to  provide  for  the  due 
celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  for  the  proper  performance  of 
all  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  clergy,  wherever  a  Christian  con- 
sregation  is  or  can  be  assembled.     And  in  addition  to  these  which 
in  his  own  words  may  be  termed  the  direct  duties  of  his  station, 
he  is  required,  as  he  loves    God  and  his  fellow  creatures,  to  take 
compassion   upon   the    benighted  millions  by  whom  he  is   sur- 
rounded,  and  lift  up   the  light  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  the 
worshippers  of  Bramah,  and  the  believers  in  Mahommed.     The 
mode  in  which  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  proposed  and  endea- 
voured to  discharge  these  complicated  duties,  is  described  by  his 
own  pen  in   the   volumes  now  presented  to  the  public.     After 
having   made    himself    acquainted    with    the    condition   of    the 
church  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  provided  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  for  its  wants,  he  entered  upon  a  personal  examination  of  the 
Christian  congregations  throughout  India.    His  visitation  was  pur- 
sued at  the  expense  of  great  personal  fatigue  risk  and  privation,  witli 
an  entire  sacrifice  of  domestic  comfort,  with  a  general  discrimina- 
tion and  good  sense  which  augured  well  for  the  ultimate  accomplish- 
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luent  of  Iiis  designs,  and  with  that  kindness  of  heart,  and  manner, 
which  foiincd  one  of  the  most  delij^litfnl  features  in  his  character. 
It  was  impossible  that  so  active  and  cuhivated  a  mind  sliouKl 
survey  the  Indian  world,  without  instituting  inquiries  and  forming 
opinions  respecting  the  history,  the  government,  the  manners,  the 
arts,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
Bishop  Heber  was  too  devoted  a  lover  of  nature  to  take  a  single 
step  in  an  unknown  land  without  contemplating  and  admiring  the 
Monders  which  presented  themselves  to  his  view.  And  the  Journal, 
which  is  now  before  us,  records  his  sentiments  upon  this  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  with  the  cheerfulness  which  accompanied  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  gave  a  charm  to  every  thing  that  he  said  or 
did.  'Y\\c  reader,  therefore,  will  at  once  perceive  the  impractica-. 
bility  of  doing  justice  to  these  volumes  in  a  review.  A  mere 
abridgment  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  its  compiler,  for  it  would 
art'ord  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  spirit,  temper,  or  judgment, 
of  this  lamented  prelate.  His  work,  to  be  properly  estimated, 
must  be  read — and  read  more  than  once.  The  various  parts 
into  which  it  may  be  divided — the  ecclesiastical,  the  historical, 
the  antiquarian  and  other  portions  of  it — are  deserving  of  distinct 
and  separate  consideration,  by  such  persons  as  are  interested  in 
these  different  topics;  and  for  our  own  parts,  while  we  regret  our 
inability  to  furnish  specimens  of  the  lighter  and  lesser  professional 
parts  of  the  Mork,  of  the  grace  and  facility  with  which  the  bishop 
turns  aside  into  the  flowery  paths  by  which  he  is  encompassed,  of 
his  classical  recollections  and  unaftected  playfulness,  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  confine  our  observations  to  what  is  of  itself  a 
vast  subject  of  inquiry,  the  provisions  now  existing  for  Christian 
edification  in  India,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  strength- 
ened and  enlarged. 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  the  only  effectual  and  prac- 
ticable method  of  introducing  Christianity  into  India  is  to  place 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  proper  footing  among  Christians 
themselves.  We  do  not  call  upon  government  to  take  any  direct 
steps  for  the  conversion  of  their  Mahomedan  or  Heathen  subjects. 
But  we  consider  it  to  be  their  first  and  most  sacred  duty  to  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  in  them  lies,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  India,  and  we  believe  that  until  those  in- 
habitants are  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  until 
they  exhibit  Christian  worship  in  the  face  of  the  idolaters,  and  the 
efiTect  of  Christian  principles  in  their  lives  and  actions,  there 
cannot,  humanly  speaking,  be  any  considerable  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Christian  flock.  We  trust  that  the  Indian  govern- 
ment would  admit  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  that  is  thus 
made  upon  them  ;  and   we   are  certain   that  the  British  public^ 
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Mould  not  hesitate  one  instant  about  the  duty  of  repeating  and 
enforcing  it.  To  take  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Britain  mto  a 
distant  land,  and  separate  them  into  little  knots  and  bands,  cutting 
them  oif  from  all  the  external  means  of  grace,  leaving  them  all 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  very  many  of  them  to  the  end  of 
their  lives,  without  religious  observances,  restraints,  or  consola- 
tions, is  what  no  British  legislature  would  do  or  permit  to  be 
done,  were  the  case  submitted  fairly  to  its  consideration.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  persons  thus  excommunicated 
are  expected  to  be  faithful  to  their  employers,  to  administer 
justice  with  diligence  and  humanity,  to  make  their  country  be- 
loved as  a  protector  and  friend,  instead  of  being  hated  as  a 
tyrannical  usurper:  to  suppose  that  religion  can  be  discarded  with 
impunity  is  not  more  impious  than  absurd.  We  believe  that  the 
justice  of  these  observations  would  now,  at  least,  be  admitted  by 
the  rulers  of  India  ;  and  the  point  which,  M'ith  the  assistance  of 
Bishop  Heber,  we  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  is,  whether  that 
necessity  which  is  fully  conceded  in  theory,  be  adequately  pro- 
vided for  in  practice. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wynne,  and  written  after  his  tour 
through  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  his  diocese.  Bishop 
Heber  tells  us,  that  each  of  the  civil  stations  forms  a  little  society 
within  itself,  composed  of  the  judge,  the  collector,  the  registrar, 
the  station  surgeon,  and  postmaster.  The  military  stations  are 
strictly  camps — composed  of  huts  for  the  men,  with  thatched 
cottages  for  the  officers,  and  sometimes,  though  too  seldom,  a 
church  and  chaplain.  How  fully  this  general  statement  is  borne 
out  by  particular  facts,  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  pas- 
sages extracted  from  the  Journal : — 

*'  I  met  a  lady  to-day  who  bad  been  several  years  at  Nusseerabad  in 
Rajpotana,  and  during  seven  years  of  her  stay  in  India,  bad  never  seen 
a  Clergyman,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Cliurch,  This  was, 
however,  a  less  tedious  excommunication  than  has  been  the  lot  of  a  very 
good  and  religious  man,  resident  at  Tiperah,  or  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  for  nineteen  years  together  the  only  Christian  within 
seventy  miles,  and  at  least  300  from  any  place  of  worship.  Occasionally 
he  has  gone  to  receive  the  Sacrament  at  Chittagong,  about  as  far  from 
his  residence  as  York  from  London.  These  are  sad  stories,  and  in  the 
case  of  Nusseerabad,  I  hope,  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  remedy." — 
vol.  i.  p.  146. 

"  August  13. — Mr.  Templer,  the  judge  and  magistrate,  breakfasted 
with  me  this  morning,  and  gave  me  such  an  account  of  Moughyr  and 
its  spiritual  concerns,  as  made  me  decide  on  staying  over  Sunday, 
There  are  besides  his  own  family,  five  or  six  others  here  of  the  upper 
and  middling  classes,  and  above  thirty  old  English  pensioners,  many  of 
them  married  and  with  families,  without  any  spiritual  aid  except  what  is 
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tiiinislicd  by  a  Baptist,  missionary,  who  is  cstablislicd  here.  Of  him 
Mr.  'iVmplcr  spoke  very  favourably,  but  said  that  the  luenibcis  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  in  a  manner  compelled  to  attend  his 
ministry,  would  value  extremely  an  opportunity  of  attending  divine  ser- 
vice, and  receiving  the  Sacrament  in  their  own  way,  while  the  nundjer 
of  children  of  diftbrcnt  ages,  whose  parents  might  be  expected  to  bring 
them  for  liaptism,  was  far  from  inconsiderable.  I,  therefore,  requested 
I\Ir.  Tenipler  to  give  publicity  to  my  arrival,  and  intention  of  performing 
divine  service  on  the  Sunday." — vol.  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

"  August  22. — Mr.  Corrie  read  prayers,  and  I  preached  to  a  congrega- 
tion of,  I  should  suppose,  fifty  people,  all  of  the  upper  or  middling 
ranks,  of  whom  I  think  thirty  staid  to  receive  the  Sacrament.  The  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  a  large  and  convenient  room,  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  a  handsome  service  of  communion  plate  was  produced,  preserved 
from  the  time  that  the  Company's  Chaplain,  now  removed  to  Dinapoor, 
was  stationed  at  Patna.  A  very  earnest  and  general  wish  was  expressed 
that  Government  would  allow  them  a  Chaplain  still.  This,  with  the 
present  establishment,  and  the  great  demands  on  it,  is,  I  fear,  never 
likely  to  be  granted,  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  and  conve- 
nience to  the  place,  and  would  be  attended  with  little  expense  in  com- 
parison, if  an  allowance  were  made  the  Chaplain  at  Dinapoor  for  a 
lodging  and  palanquin  hire,  and  he  were  enjoined  to  visit  Patna  once  a 
month.  Some  measure  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  this  and  many  other 
stations  almost  similarly  situated,  I  hope  myself  to  suggest  to  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  I  am  better  informed  in  the  necessary  details  of  the 
plans,"— vol.  i.  p,  242. 

"  The  cantonment  itself  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  which  I  have 
seen,  with  a  very  fine  quay,  looking  like  a  battery,  to  the  river,  and,  I 
think,  three  extensive  squares  of  barracks  uniformly  built,  of  one  lofty 
ground-story  well  raised,  stuccoed,  and  ornamented  with  arcaded  win- 
dows, and  pillars  between  each.  There  are  also  extensive  and,  I  under- 
stood, very  handsome  barracks  for  the  native  troops,  which  I  did  not  see ; 
those  which  I  have  described  being  for  Europeans,  of  whom  there  are 
generally  here  one  King's  regiment,  one  Company's  and  a  numerous 
corps  of  artillery.  Every  thing  in  fact  is  on  a  liberal  scale,  except  what 
belongs  to  the  Church  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  inhabitants  and 
neighbourhood.  The  former  I  found  merely  a  small  and  inconvenient 
room  in  the  barracks,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  a  hos- 
pital-ward 5  the  reading-desk,  surplice,  books,  &c.  were  all  meaner  and 
shabbier  than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  poorest  village  chapel  in  England  or 
Wales  ;  there  were  no  punkahs,  no  wall- shades,  or  other  means  for 
lighting  up  the  Church,  no  glass  in  the  windows,  no  font,  and  till  a 
paltry  deal  stand  was  brought  for  my  use  out  of  an  adjoining  warehouse, 
no  communion  table.  Bishop  Middleton  objected  to  administer  Confir- 
mation in  any  but  Churches  regularly  built,  furnished  and  consecrated. 
But  though  I  do  not  think  that  in  India  we  need  be  so  particular,  I 
heartily  wished,  in  the  present  case,  to  see  things  more  as  they  should 
be,  and  as  1  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them.  Nor,  in  more  essential 
points,  was  there  much  to  console  me  for  this  neglect  of  external  decea- 
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cles.  I  had  only  fourteen  candidates  for  Confirmation,  some  of  them  so 
young  that  I  ahnost  doubted  the  propriety  of  admitting  them,  and  there 
were  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  besides  in  the  Church." — vol.  i.  pp. 
244,  245. 

"  There  had  been  a  school  for  the  European  children  and  those  re- 
cruits who  could  not  read,  but  this  had  fallen  to  decay,  because  nobody 
would  subscribe,  and  the  Chaplain  alone  could  not  support  it.  The 
Government  sent,  six  months  ago,  a  lending  library  for  the  use  of  their 
European  soldiers,  and  allowed  eight  rupees  a  month  to  the  clerk  for 
keeping  it,  but  the  brigade  major,  to  whom  the  books  were  consigned, 
had  never  unpacked  them,  alleging  (of  which  he  was  not  the  proper 
judge)  '  that  they  were  too  few  to  be  of  any  use,'  and  '  that  there  was 
no  place  to  pvit  them  in,'  as  if  a  corner  of  the  room  now  used  as  a 
Church  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  perfectly. 

"  Of  the  European  regiment,  though  it  was  '  in  orders'  that  the  men 
should  attend  Church  every  Sunday,  very  few  ever  came,  and  seldom 
any  officer  but  the  Adjutant  j  and  the  neighbouring  planters  seemed 
utterly  without  religion  of  any  kind,  never  applying  to  the  Clergyman 
except  for  marriage,  burial,  and  the  baptizing  of  their  children.  Mr. 
Northmore,  who  gave  me  this  account,  complained  that  he  was  often 
sadly  discouraged,  and  led  to  fear  that  some  deficiency  in  himself  was 
the  cause  of  this  neglect  of  his  ministry,  but  that  he  was  comforted  to 
find  his  attendance  both  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  sick  men  in  the 
hospital,  where,  indeed,  I  hear  his  conduct  is  marked  by  very  great  dili- 
gence and  humanity.  For  the  lamentable  state  of  things  of  which  he 
complains,  there  are  many  reasons  for  which  he  can  in  nowise  be 
accountable,  and  which,  to  prevent  his  being  discouraged,  I  took  care 
to  point  out  to  him.  One  of  these  I  shall  probably  find  but  too  preva- 
lent throughout  the  Indian  army,  where  the  early  age  at  which  the  offi- 
cers leave  England,  the  little  control  to  which  they  are  afterwards  sub- 
jected, and  the^very  few  opportunities  afforded  to  most  of  them  of  ever 
hearing  a  sermon,  or  joining  in  public  prayer,  might  be  expected  to 
heathenize  them  even  far  more  than  we  find  is  the  case. 

"  But  at  Dinapoor  something  may  be  also  ascribed  to  the  exceeding 
bad  conduct  of  the  late  chaplain,  which  must  have  driven  many  from 
the  church,  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  most  popular 
preacher  to  entice  back  again.  And  the  want  of  a  decent  church  is  the 
strongest  cause  of  all.  The  present  room  barely  affords  accommodation 
for  half  the  soldiers  who  might  be  expected  to  attend,  without  leaving 
any  for  the  officers'  families,  or  the  neighbouring  planters.  These, 
therefore,  though  room  is  generally  to  be  had,  have  an  excuse  to  offer 
to  their  consciences  for  not  attending ;  and  it  is  really  true,  that  for 
women  and  children  of  the  upper  class  to  sit  jostling  with  soldiers  in  a 
small  close  room,  without  punkahs,  with  a  drive  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
miles  before  and  after  service,  is  not  a  prospect  which  would  make  a 
man  very  fond  of  bringing  his  family  to  attend  divine  service.  A  spa- 
cious and  airy  church  would  greatly  remove  these  difficulties.  Govern- 
ment did,  I  understand,  promise  one  some  time  back  ;  but  the  military 
officers,  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  estimate  and  plan  were  left,  took 
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no  trouble  in  the  business.  On  the  whole,  whiit  I  saw  and  heard,  both 
ftt  and  lifter  chnrcli,  made  nic  low  and  sad,  to  which  perhaps  the  heat  of 
the  day,  the  most  oppressive  I  have  yet  felt  in  India,  greatly  contri- 
buted."—vol.  i.  pp.  245—247. 

"  I  found  Buxar  (which  I  had  expected  to  see  a  little  ruinous  fort, 
remarl\able  only  as  tlic  scene  of  the  battle  which  confirmed  the  British 
in  the  possession  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,)  a  large  and  respectable  INIus- 
sulman  town,  with  several  handsome  mosques, — one  of  the  largest  and 
neatest  bazars  which  I  have  seen,  and  some  good-looking  European 
bungalows.  We  had  some  difficulty,  owing  to  a  crowd  of  boats,  in 
getting  our  little  vessel  moored  in  a  nidlah,  (or  colly,  as  they  call  them 
here,)  which  is  the  usual  harbour  of  the  place.  I  could  have  preferred 
the  open  river,  but  the  beach  was  very  inconvenient,  and  the  stream  so 
strong  that  I  did  not  like  to  press  the  point.  Nor  was  the  creek  in 
question  by  any  means  so  close  and  hot  as  that  at  Dinapoor.  As  soon  as 
we  touched  ground,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Captain  Field,  the  fort  adjutant, 
requesting  him  to  make  my  arrival  known  to  the  Europeans  in  garrison, 
in  order  that,  if  there  was  any  clerical  assistance  wanted,  they  might  call 
on  me  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day.  I  was  soon  afterward  visited  by 
Captain  Field,  who  said  he  had  immediately  sent  round  the  requisite 
notice,  and  apprehended  that  there  would  be  some  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  He  told  me,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  had  no  fewer  than  150 
Europeans  in  garrison,  his  whole  force  amounting  to  600  men.  He 
also  apologized  for  not  having  saluted  me  on  my  arrival^  and  on  my 
telling  him  that  I  always  supposed  his  fort  was  dismantled,  he  said  that 
it  was  still  so  far  in  good  order  that  nothing  but  an  European  force  could 
take  it,  except  by  a  very  long  siege.  On  hearing  the  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans, I  expressed  ray  regret  that  I  could  not,  without  great  inconve- 
nience, stay  over  Sunday;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  was  convinced, 
(as  they  had  so  very  seldom  an  opportunity  of  attending  Divine  service,) 
they  would  thankfully  assemble  if  I  would  give  them  prayers  and  a  ser- 
mon at  10  the  next  day,  to  which,  of  course,  I  gladly  consented." — p.  252. 

"  Almost  immediately  as  my  vessel  came  to  shore,  Mr.  Melville,  who 
had  seen  it  in  its  approach,  came  on  board  to  say  that  he  bad  given  up 
his  own  house,  and  was  staying  with  Mr,  C.  Bayley,  who  hoped  for  my 
company  also.  In  their  agreeable  society  I  passed  the  three  days  which 
I  remained  at  Ghazeepoor,  and  from  them  obtained  so  much  valuable 
information  that  I  cannot  help  regretting  I  had  not  time,  and  have  not 
memory  to  put  down  half  of  it.  Some  difficulties  were  felt  about  a  pro- 
per place  for  Divine  service  next  day,  the  place  (an  old  riding-house) 
which  had  been  used  as  a  church  before  the  station  lost  its  Chaplain, 
being  in  so  ruinous  a  state  that  the  Quarter-Master  had  reported  it 
sometime  since  to  Government  as  unsafe  for  any  persons  to  assemble  in. 
A  Mr.  Watson,  a  tradesman  in  the  place,  however,  offered  his  long  room, 
generally  used  for  auctions,  and  sometimes  for  assemblies,  which,  now 
that  the  European  regiment  was  absent,  and  the  probable  congregation 
less  numerous  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  answered  the  purpose 
extremely  well,  being  large,  airy,  and  furnished  both  with  seats  and  pun- 
kahs."— p.  261, 
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.  "  The  times  are,  I  fear,  unpropitious  for  any  grants  of  this  nature 
from  the  Indian  Government.  Yet  the  wants  of  this  station  are  so 
urgent,  for  when  they  have  European  sohliers  here  again,  they  will  have 
no  building  of  any  kind  to  receive  them  for  worship,  and  the  represen- 
tation which  the  principal  civil  and  military  servants  have  made  to  me, 
is  so  strong,  that  it  is  absolutely  my  duty  to  urge  the  case,  and  I  will 
certainly  do  so." — p.  262. 

"  I  remained  ten  days  at  Allahabad,  waiting  the  arrival  of  tents  from 
Cawnpoor.  During  this  time  1  had  the  pleasure  of  confirming  twenty 
persons,  two  of  them  natives,  and  of  preaching  and  administering  the 
sacrament  to  seventy  or  eighty,  of  whom  some  were  also  natives,  or  at 
least  in  the  native  dress.  The  residents  here  are  exceedingly  anxious  for 
a  Chaplain,  but  that  one  should  be  appointed  at  this  time,  1  entertain 
but  few  hopes,  though  it  is  very  sad  that  such  a  congregation  should 
want  one.  For  the  present  I  hope  to  procure  them  one  of  the  Church 
Missionaries." — p.  33-1. 

"  There  is  no  regular  Christian  Church.  Divine  service  is  performed 
alternate  mornings  and  evenings  in  a  thatched  but  convenient  bungalow, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  station,  and  in  a  riding-house  adjoining  the 
cavalry  barracks.  Government  has  sanctioned  the  building  of  two 
churches,  but  on  a  scale,  I  am  told,  of  so  rigid  inspection  and  economy, 
that  nobody  will  undertake  the  contract." — p.  367. 

These  instances  are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the  reason- 
ableness of  Bishop  Heber's  complaint  respecting  the  want  of 
chaplains ;  and  many  other  facts  of  a  similar  description  are  to 
be  found  in  his  Journal.  At  Lucknow  there,  were  many  Chris- 
tians but  no  clergyman ;  and  Mr.  Richetts,  the  resident,  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  prayers  to  his  own  immediate  circle.  At 
Shahjehanpoor  there  was  no  chaplain,  and  the  want  of  one  was 
regretted  by  the  collector  and  others.  At  Bareilly  the  bishop 
found  "  a  numerous  congregation"  but  no  church,  and  no  chap- 
lain. At  Almorah,  the  station  nearest  to  the  Himalaya,  a  clergy- 
man had  never  been  seen  until  the  bishop  arrived  there,  and 
assembled  not  less  than  thirty  persons  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  In  a  word,  it  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute 
that  more  than  half  the  civil  stations  in  the  Bengal  presidency 
were  totally  destitute  of  religious  instruction  at  the  time  when 
they  were  visited  by  Bishop  Heber,  and  we  are  afraid  that  no 
material  improvement  has  hitherto  resulted  from  his  representa- 
tions and  complaints.  He  states,  (vol.  ii.  p.  400,)  that  there  are 
twenty-six  resident  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
Bengal  establishment;  and  in  a  letter  of  a  very  recent  date  from 
Calcutta,  we  are  told,  by  a  correspondent  having  the  best  means 
of  information,  that  there  are  now  thirty-seven  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  that  twenty-seven,  one  only  above  the  number  men- 
tioned by  the  bishop,  are  actually  on  service. 
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We  know  not  how  the  Indian  government,  at  home  or  abroad, 
can  tli-fiMid  this  perseverance  in  acknowledged  error.  They  liave 
a(hnitted  that  they  are  bound  to  provide  the  means  of  relioions 
eilification  for  their  European  subjects.  They  have  been  tohl 
long  ago  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  their  go- 
vernors, that — 

"  The  duties  of  civil  servants  are  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  their  studies,  the  discipline  of  their  education, 
their  habits  of  life,  their  manners  and  morals,  should  therefore  be  so 
ordered  and  regulated  as  to  establish  a  just  conformity  between  their 
personal  consideration  and  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  public 
station  ;  that,  above  all,  their  early  habits  should  be  so  formed  as  to 
establish  in  their  minds  such  solid  foundations  of  industry,  prudence, 
integrity,  and  religion,  as  should  eflectually  guard  them  against  those 
temptations  and  corruptions,  with  which  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
the  peculiar  depravity  of  the  people  of  India  will  surround  and  assail 
them  in  every  station." 

In  the  same  strain  of  superior  wisdom  and  talent.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  has  further  warned  the  Court  of  Directors, 

"  That  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  individual  diligence,  the  partial 
success  of  singular  talents  or  of  peculiar  prudence  and  virtue,  constitute 
no  rational  foundation  of  a  public  institution  which  should  rest  on 
general  and  certain  principles  ;  that  duty,  policy,  and  honour,  require 
that  the  empire  of  India  should  not  be  administered  as  a  temporary  and 
precarious  acquisition,  as  an  empire  conquered  by  prosperous  adventure, 
and  extended  by  fortunate  accident,  of  which  the  tenure  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  original  conquest  and  successive  extension  were  extraordinary, 
but  it  must  be  considered  as  a  sacred  trust  and  a  permanent  succession. 
In  the  civil  service  we  must  now  seek  not  the  instruments  by  which 
kingdoms  are  overthrown,  revolutions  goveiTied,  or  wars  conducted,  but 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  useful  knowledge,  cultivated  talents,  and  well- 
ordered  and  disciplined  morals  ;  these  are  the  necessary  instruments  of 
a  wise  and  well-regulated  government,  these  are  the  genuine  means  of 
cultivating  and  improving  the  arts  of  peace,  of  diffusing  affluence  and 
happiness,  willing  obedience,  and  grateful  attachment  over  every  region 
and  district  of  the  vast  empire,  and  of  dispensing  to  eveiy  class  and 
description  of  our  subjects  the  pe^Bianent  benefits  of  secure  property, 
protected  life,  undisturbed  order,  and  inviolate  religion.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  these  inestimable  blessings  to  spring  from  a  turbid  source,  or 
to  flow  in  a  contracted  and  irregular  channel."  * 

This  statesman-like  reasoning  induced  the  Directors  to  provide 
a  very  improved  system  of  preparatory  education  for  the  civil 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company.  And  we  have  transcribed 
the  foregoing  extract  from  it,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  every 
argument  with  which  Lord  Wellesley  proved  his  case,  is  also  a 
valid  argument  for  the  gerteral  appointment  of  religious  teachers, 

*  College  of  Fart  William,  pp.  5,  15, 18. 
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and  the  uninterrupted  celebration  of  religious  rites  at  every  civil 
station  throughout  India.  Shall  we  be  told,  as  Bishop  Heber 
appears  to  have  been  told,  that  the  expense  is  too  great,  and 
cannot  be  incurred?  The  whole  annual  expense  of  the  clerical 
establishment  in  India  in  1813  was  £40,995.  And  this  was  con- 
sidered as  a  liberal  provision  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  civil  servants,  of  four  thousand  Euro- 
pean oflficers,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  British  troops — such 
provision  being  defrayed  out  of  an  income  of  rather  more  than 
sixteen  millions  sterling ! !  At  present  the  revenue  of  India  ex- 
ceeds twenty-two  millions ;  and  we  believe  that  the  expenses  of 
the  clerical  establishment  are  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
1813.  But  when  the  income  and  expenditure  are  reckoned  by 
millions,  it  is  a  pitiful  economy  to  withhold  the  comparatively 
trifling  sum  which  would  suffice  to  maintain  a  proper  number 
and  description  of  clerical  servants,  and  to  ensure  an  eftectual 
conscientious  discharge  of  the  clerical  duties. 

For  it  is  not  to  the  insufficient  numbers  only  of  the  clerical 
staft  that  our  complaint  is  now  directed  ;  we  object  to  the  mode 
of  appointment,  to  the  qualifications  required  in  the  nominees,  and 
to  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  when  in  actual  employment. 
The  nomination  of  chaplains  is  considered  as  an  inferior  branch  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  and,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  instances,  it  follows  the  usual  course  of  situations  which  are 
in  that  predicament.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  extend 
the  range  over  which  this  patronage  extends,  by  representing  a 
chaplaincy  as  a  title  for  orders,  and  thus  sending  the  youngest  and 
most  inexperienced  of  the  clergy  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
East.  This  practice,  we  are  happy  to  understand,  has  been 
checked  :  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  clerical 
establishment  can  be  considered  adequate  to  its  object.  The 
great  general  respectability  of  the  Indian  clergy  is  beyond  dispute. 
Bishop  Heber  mentions  but  two  instances  of  gross  misconduct; 
namely,  one  at  Dinapoor,to  which  a  remedy  appears  to  have  been 
applied,  and  another  at  Bombay,  (vol.  ii.  p.  2l6,)  which  we  fear  is 
still  unpunished.  Of  the  clergy  as  a  body,  he  distinctly  states 
that,  with  the  exceptions  already  specified,  "  he  finds  none  whose 
lives  are  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  immorality,  none  who  are 
habitually  careless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  while  there 
are  really  some  among  them  whose  names  would  rank  high  for 
talent,  temper,  zeal,  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  holiness  of  life, 
in  the  best  and  highest  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history."  This  is 
authentic  and  most  satisfactory  information;  but  it  is  our  duty 
nevertheless  to  remember  with  Lord  VVellesley  that  the  success  of 
superior  talents,  or  of  peculiar  prudence  and  virtue,  ought  not  to 
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be  caiculatod  upon  by  rational  men  ;  that  much  more  is  required 
of  a  eliM^vniau  iu  a  heatlien  hind,  than  the  perfornianee  of  divine 
ser\iee  to  his  own  llork,  and  that  until  a  ptnidiar  preparation  is 
made  indispensable  to  so  peculiar  an  apponitmcnt,  the  Indian 
government  will  continue  to  labour  under  the  heavy  reproach  ot 
neglecting  the  religious  interests  of  its  subjects.  The  absurdity 
and  impropriety  of  such  conduct  is  rendered  more  glaring  by  the 
admirable  consequences  uhicii,  in  a  few  instances,  have  been 
derived  from  the  clergy  being  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  natives.  At  Benares  we  have  the  following  account  of  the 
result  of  Archdeacon  Corrie's  labours  in  that  town,  the  centre,  as 
it  is  often  termed,  of  Hindoo  superstition. 

"  September  6.— I  went  this  morning  with  Mr.  Frazer  to  the  Mission 
School   in   the  city,  which  is  kept  in  a  large  house  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  made  over  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  together  with 
other   tenements  adjoining,  by  a  rich  Bengalee  baboo,  not  long  since 
dead  in  Hcnares,  wlioni  Mr,  Corrie  had  almost  persuaded  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  who  at  length  appears  to  have  settled  in  a  sort  of  general 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  wish  to  improve  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  morality  among  his  countrymen.     In  these  opinions 
he  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  his  son,  Calisunker  Gossant,  now 
living,  and  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  this  and  other  establishments  tor 
national  education  in  India.    The  house  is  a  native  dwelling,  containing 
on  the  ground-floor  several  small  low  rooms,  in  which  are  the  junior 
classes,  and,  above,  one  large  and  lofty  hall  supported  by  pillars,  where 
the  Persian  and  English  classes  meet,  besides  a  small  room  for  a  library. 
The   boys  on   the   establishment  are  about    140,  under  the  care  of  an 
English  school-master,  assisted  by  a  Persian  Moonshee,  and  two  II in- 
doostanee  writing-masters,  the  whole  under  the  inspection  of  a  catechist, 
Mr.  Adlington,  a  clever  young  man,  and  a  candidate  for  orders.     The 
boys  read  Oordoo,  Persian,  and  English  before  me  extremely  well,  and 
answered  questions  both  in  English  and  Ilindoostanee  with  great  readi- 
ness.    The  English  books  they  read  were  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
compendium  of  English  history.     They  also  displayed  great  proficiency 
iu  writing,  (Nagrce,  Persian,  and  English,)  arithmetic,   iu  which  their 
multiplication  table  extended  to  lOOx  100,  geography,  and  the  use  of 
the  globes.     To  judge  from  their  dress,  they  were  mostly  belonging  to 
the  middling  class  of  life.     Many,  I  think  the  majority,  had  the  brah- 
niinical  string.     I  asked  the  catechist  and  school- master  if  any  of  these 
boys  or  their  parents   objected   to  their   reading  the  New  Testament. 
They  answered  that  they  had  never  heard   any  objection  made,  nor  had 
the  least  reason  to  believe  that  any  was  felt.     The  boys,  they  said,  were 
very  fond  of  the  New  Testament,  and  I  can  answer  for  their  understand- 
ing it.     I  wish  a  majority  of  English  school-boys  might  appear  equally 
well-informed.      The   scene  was  a  very   interesting  one ;    there  were 
present  the  patron  of   the  school,  Calisunker  Gossant,  a  shrewd   and 
rather  ostentatious,  but  a  well-mannered  baboo,  bis  second  son,  a  fine 
and  well-educated  yomig  man,  Mr.  Macleod  and  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  ma- 
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gistrates  of  the  place,  both  very  acute  critics  in  Hindoostanee  and  Per- 
sian, some  ladies,  and  a  crowd  of  svvoids,  spears,  and  silver-sticks  on 
the  stair-case,  (whose  bearers,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  take  as  much 
interest  as  any  of  us  in  what  was  going  on.)  One,  however,  of  the  most 
pleasing  sights  of  all,  was  the  calm  but  intense  pleasure  visible  on  Arch- 
deacon Corrie's  face,  whose  efforts  and  influence  had  first  brought  this 
establishment  into  activity,  and  who  now,  after  an  interval  of  several 
years,  was  witnessing  its  usefulness  and  prosperity." — vol.  i.  p.  280 — 282. 

At  Chmiar  we  also  learn  that  the  Bishop  confirmed  one 
hundred  persons,  of  whom  fifty-seven  were  natives,  converted  by 
Mr.  Corrie,  and  at  Meerut,  his  lordship  says — 

"  December  21. — I  went  with  Mr.  Fisher  to-day  to  a  school  which  he 
has  established  in  the  old  city  of  Meerut ;  1  had  previously  seen  this 
very  imperfectly,  but  I  now  found  it  larger  than  I  expected,  with  a 
ixiined  wall  and  fort,  and  some  good  architectural  remains  of  mosques  and 
pagodas.  The  school  is  well  managed,  and  numerously  attended.  The 
boys  are  taught  reading  and  writing  in  liindoostanee  and  Persian,  and 
receive,  such  of  them  as  desire  it,  which  they  all  do,  instruction  in  the 
Gospels.  They  read  fluently,  and  construed  Persian  very  well.  Their 
master  is  a  Christian  convert  of  Mr.  Fisher's. 

"  December  22. — I  went  vvith  Mr.  Fisher  to  a  small  congregation  of 
native  Christians,  to  whom,  not  being  able  to  give  them  a  service  on 
Sunday,  he  reads  prayers  and  preaches  on  this  day.  About  twenty  peo- 
ple were  present,  one  the  '  Naick,'  or  corporal,  whom  in  consequence  of 
his  embracing  Christianity,  Government  very  absurdly,  not  to  say 
wickedly,  disgraced  by  removing  him  from  his  regiment,  though  they 
still  allow  him  his  pay.  He  is  a  tall,  stout,  plain-looking  man,  with 
every  appearance  of  a  respectable  and  well-behaved  soldier.  Another 
was  Anund  Musseeh,  a  convert  of  Mr.  Corrie's,  who  has  a  good  deal 
distinguished  himself  as  a  catechist  at  Delhi,  and  on  whom  Mr.  Fisher 
wants  me  to  confer  ordination.  He  is  a  tall,  coarse-looking  man,  withr.^ 
out  much  intellect  in  his  countenance,  but  is  said  to  be  very  eloquent  and 
well-informed,  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee  and  Persian  ena- 
bles him.  1  had,  afterwards,  repeated  conversations  vvith  him,  and  was 
pleased  by  his  unassuming  and  plain  manner." 

"  December  24. — This  day  I  confirmed  above  250  people,  young  and 
old,  of  whom  between  40  and  50  vvere  natives  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Mr.  Fisher.  Surely  all  this  is  what  we  could  hardly  expect  in  so 
remote  a  part  of  India,  and  where  no  Enghshman  had  set  his  foot  till 
the  conquests  made  by  Lord  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley." — vol.  i. 
pp.  544,  545. 

We  are  not  speaking  at  present  of  the  converts  made  by  Arch- 
deacon Corrie  and  Mr.  Fisher,  although  we  believe  that  through 
such  instrumentality  alone  can  conversion  upon  a  large  scale  be 
reasonably  expected.  But  adverting  merely  to  the  schools,  and 
to  the  civil  improvement  which  they  must  bring  about,  to  the  fact 
that  such  schools  may  be  safely  and  easily  established  wherever  the 
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chaplain  is  acquainted  with  the  huigiiage  of  the  natives,  and  (ex- 
cepting in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tlie  presidencies)  at  no 
othrr  place,  \vr  ask  what  l)etter  means  can  be  devised  for  the  general 
improvement  of  J3rilish  India,  than  tiie  apj)ointment  of  a  clergy- 
man properly  qualified,  and  properly  controlled,  to  every  station 
at  which  a  judge  and  a  collector  are  to  be  found.  The  presence 
of  such  a  person  would  operate  in  many  different  ways,  and  in  all 
of  them  benelieially.  Bishoj)  Ileber  connnents  with  becoming 
severity  upon  the  harsh  and  irritating  treatment  which  the  natives 
of  Inclia  too  frequently  experience  from  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
j)any  ;  and  he  agrees  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  has  himself  set 
an  illustrious  example  in  this  respect,  in  thinking  that  the  empire 
of  Britain  may  be  secured  by  showing  respect  for  the  feelings, 
and  kindness  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  and  may  be  sub- 
verted by  an  opposite  line  of  conduct.  The  bishop  also  remarks 
upon  the  popularity  acquired  by  Chief  Justices  Blossett  and 
Puller  from  their  anxiety  to  become  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  country :  and  he  proved  his  own  superiority  to  the  vulgar 
pride  of  his  countrymen,  by  inviting  some  of  the  principal  native 
merchants  at  Calcutta  to  a  christening  entertainment,  and  treating 
them  with  marked  attention.  The  effect  has  been  most  unequi- 
vocally manifested  in  the  respect  with  which  Bishop  Heber  was 
regarded  during  his  life,  and  in  the  regret  that  was  expressed  at 
his  decease.  And,  without  requiring  the  Company  to  procure  a 
hundred  chaplains,  bliessed  with  talents  and  accomplishments  like 
his,  who  can  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  persons  spread  over 
the  face  of  India,  and  desirous  of  imitating  his  example,  would 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  blessing  to  the  community  at  large.  Their 
presence  would  produce  no  inconsiderable  effect  upon  the  little 
** circle  of  Europeans  in  which  each  of  them  would  live  and  move. 
The  regular  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  the  recurrence  of 
the  festivals  and  solemnities  of  the  Church  would  rescue  many 
persons  from  the  temptation  to  which  they  are  now  exposed,  and 
would  raise  the  standard  of  morality  and  Christian  feeling  consi- 
derably above  its  present  level.  The  example  and,  if  necessary, 
the  admonitions  of  men  who  must  treat  the  natives  kindly,  would 
not  be  lost  upon  their  fellow  countrymen,  many  of  whom  fall  into 
an  opposite  system  from  thoughtlessness  and  early  bad  habit,  rather 
than  from  deliberate  injustice  or  tyranny.  The  practice  of  associ- 
ating as  much  as  possible  w^ith  the  natives,  and  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  language  and  sentiments,  would  gradually 
recommend  itself  to  general  adoption.  And  the  improvement 
thus  effected  in  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  British  would 
be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  themselves.     The  Indians  have  frequently  declared  that 
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ihey  entertained  a  better  opinion  of  Englishmen  since  it  had  been 
proved  that  they  too  had  a  religion  and  a  God.  How  materially 
Mould  such  good  opinion  be  strengthened  if  it  should  appear 
that  this  religion  was  universally  cared  for,  and  this  God  univer- 
sally worshipped  !  At  present  the  Hindoo  is  acquainted  with 
three  classes  of  Europeans ;  the  soldier,  who  has  conquered  him, 
and  still  keeps  him  in  subjection ;  the  judge,  who  arbitrates  in 
his  quarrels  and  tries  him  for  his  offences,  and  the  collector, 
who  takes  possession  of  his  rent.  If  a  fourth  class  were  intro- 
duced to  his  notice,  and  he  discovered  that  there  were  English- 
men who  neither  served  in  the  army,  nor  in  the  court  of  justice, 
nor  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  but  were  willing  to  instruct  their 
fellow  creatures,  to  study  their  wants  and  wishes,  and  endeavoui 
to  relieve  their  distress ;  to  comfort  them  when  they  were  in 
trouble,  and  counsel  them  when  they  were  in  doubt;  in  one  word, 
to  act  the  part,  not  of  masters,  but  of  friends;  would  not  such  a 
discovery  raise  our  national  character  in  the  general  estimation 
of  India,  and  strengthen  every  tie  by  which  it  is  united  to  us  ? 

The  only  unfavourable  answer  of  which  this  question  admits,  is 
one  which  refers  us  to  the  supposed  jealousy  of  the  natives  re- 
specting interference  with  their  religion.  But  this  answer  has 
received  a  conclusive  reply.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
natives  are  not  jealous  of  that  species  of  interference  with  their 
religion  which  is  confined  to  education  and  argument.  Educa- 
tion upon  a  large  scale,  female  as  well  as  male,  has  been  intro- 
duced at  each  of  the  three  presidencies;  in  many  cases  by  govern- 
ment itself;  in  some  cases  under  the  immediate  and  avowed 
superintendence  of  missionaries;  in  all  cases  with  the  approbation 
and  concurrence  of  the  more  respectable  classes  of  the  natives,  and 
the  warm  co-operation  of  those  to  whom  instruction  is  offered. 
Bishop  Heber  gives  the  following  account  of  what  was  doing  in 
Calcutta  previously  to  his  arrival  there. 

"  December  12. — T  attended,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
European  Society  of  Calcutta,  an  examination  of  the  Native  Female 
Schools,  instituted  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  carried  on  by  her  together  with 
her  husband  and  the  other  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  The  progress  which  the  children  as  well  as  the  grown  pupils 
had  made,  was  very  creditable  ;  and  it  may  show  how  highly  we  ought 
to  appreciate  Mrs.  Wilson's  efforts,  when  I  mention,  that  when  she  began 
her  work  there  was  no  known  instance  of  an  Indian  female  having  been 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  or  sewing  ;  and  that  all  those  who  knew 
most  of  the  country  regarded  her  attempt  to  bring  them  together  into 
schools  as  idle  as  any  dream  of  enthusiasm  could  be.  She  is  a  sensible 
and  amiable  young  woman,  with  patience  and  good  temper  sufficient  to 
conquer  most  obstacles,  and  who  has  acquired  an  influence  over  these 
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pofir  littlo  '^Uh  and  fhelv  parents,  as  well  as  over  her  grown  pnpils, 
winch  at  tirst  sif;lit  seems  little  less  than  magical.  It  was  very  pretty  to 
sec  the  little  swarthy  children  come  forward  to  repeat  their  lessons,  and 
show  their  work  to  lady  Amherst,  hlushing  even  through  their  dark  com- 
plexions, with  their  muslin  veils  thrown  carelessly  round  their  slim  half- 
naked  ligures,  their  black  hair  plaited,  their  foreheads  specked  with 
white  or  red  paint,  and  their  heads,  necks,  wrists,  and  ankles  loaded  with 
all  the  little  Hnery  they  could  beg  or  borrow  for  the  occasion.  Their 
parents  make  no  objection  to  their  learning  the  catechism,  or  being 
taught  to  read  the  Bible,  provided  nothing  is  done  which  can  make  them 
lose  caste.  And  many  of  the  Brahmins  themselves,  cither  finding  the 
current  of  popular  opinion  too  strongly  in  favour  of  the  measures  pur- 
sued for  them  to  struggle  with,  or  really  influenced  by  the  beauty  of  the 
lessons  taught  in  Scripture,  and  the  advantage  of  giving  useful  know- 
ledge, and  something  like  a  moral  sense  to  the  lower  nuiks  of  their 
countrymen  and  counti-y-women,  appear  to  approve  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
plan,  and  attend  the  examination  of  her-  scholars.  There  is  not  even  a 
semblance  of  opposition  to  the  efforts  which  we  are  now  making  to 
enlighten  the  Hindoos  ;  this  I  had  some  days  ago  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  in  going  round  the  schools  supported  by  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  with  Mr.  Hawtayne,  and  seeing 
with  how  much  apparent  cordiality  he  was  received,  not  only  by  the 
children  themselves  and  the  schoolmasters,  though  all  Hindoos  and  Mus- 
sulmans, but  by  the  parents  and  the  neighbouring  householders  of  what- 
ever religion." — vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

At  Madras  the  School-Book  Society,  liberally  patronized  by 
government,  is  managed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  six  Eiuo- 
peans  and  fifteen  natives — and  their  report  for  1827  contains  two 
most  important  papers,  drawn  up  by  the  native  secretary.  Ram 
Kar,  in  one  of  which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  education 
among  the  natives  of  Bangalore,  and  in  the  other  he  details  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  English  for  the  use  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  names  the  works  from  which  they  may  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  history,  general 
sciences,  geometry,  algebra,  and  several  miscellaneous  subjects. 
That  a  native  of  Madras  should  have  the  inclination  and  the 
power  to  put  forth  such  a  statement,  is  not  the  least  surprising 
among  the  events  of  the  present  day. 

From  Bombay  we  have  a  still  more  recent  and  more  remark- 
able instance  of  the  progress  which  European  education  is  making 
in  the  east.  An  address  was  presented  in  November  last  to  the 
late  governor,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  then  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  England,  by  the  native  princes  and  chiefs  in  the  territory  of 
Bombay,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage. 

'*  Grateful,  however,  as  we  are  for  the  consideration  which  has  been 
evinced  for  our  personal  interests  and  prosperity,   it  is  the  liberal  and 
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enlightened  measures,  which  have  been  adopted   for  conmuuiicating  to 
the  peoj)le,  by  improved  methods,  a  linowledge  of  literature,  science,  and 
morality,  that  particularly  demand  our  most  unfeigned  and  heartfelt  ac- 
knowledgments.    To  you,  therefore.  Honourable  Sir,  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  express  our  gratitude  in  adequate  terms  j   since,  had  it  not  been 
fbr  the  animating  support  with  "which  you  have   so  constantly  encou- 
raged and  protected  them,  the  eftbrts  to  excite  a  desire  and   love  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement,  that  have  commenced  so  prospeiously 
and  promise  to  be  crov/ned  with  ultimate  success,  must  have  been  alto- 
gether unavailing.     But  permit  us   to  acquaint  you    that,  in  order  to 
evince  that  we  are  ourselves  fully  persuaded  that  no  amelioration  can  be 
of  more  incalculable  benefit  to  this  country  than  the  diffusion  amongst 
our  children  and  countrymen  of  that  extensive  knowledge,  those  noble 
modes  of  thinking,  those  wise   and  liberal  principles  of  government, 
and  those  sublime  views  of  moral  rectitude  by  which  the  British  are  so 
eminently   distinguished,  we   have  determined  to  raise  a  subscription 
amongst  ourselves,  which  at  the  present  moment  amounts  to  upwards  of 
two  lacs  of  rupees,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  one  or  more  professor- 
ships for  teaching  the  languages,  literature,  and  the  sciences,  and  moral 
philosophy  of  Europe.     Nor  can  we  doubt  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
comply  with  our  earnest  solicitation,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  honour 
these  professorships,    as  a  slight  testimony  of  our  unceasing  gratitude, 
with  that  name  which  we  so  much  revere  and  admire,  and  to  designate 
them  as  the  "  Elpliinstoiie  Professorships  ;'  and  that  you  will  permit  your 
portrait  to  be  drawn  by  an  able  artist  in  England,  in  order  that  we  may 
place  it  in  the  rooms  of  the  Native  Education  Society,  as  a  permanent 
memorial  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  founder  and  protector  of  that 
Society. 

"  Sealed  and  signed  by  his  Highness  the  Raja  of  Sattara,  and 
others  the  Native  Princes,  Chiefs  and  Gentlemen,  Allies, 
and  Subjects  of  the  British  Government  of  Bombay. 
"  Bombay,  1 5th  Nov.  1827." 

With  these  convincing  facts  before  our  eyes,  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  natives  of  India  continue  much  longer  unacquainted  with 
European  science,  the  fault  will  not  rest  with  them ;  and  that 
if  the  several  local  governments,  and  the  authorities  at  home, 
adhere  to  the  system  which  lias  been  pursued  during  the  last  ten 
years,  a  mighty  change  will  soon  be  wrought  in  the  east.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  at  the  presidencies,  and  at  a  few  of  the 
more  favoured  stations.  Similar  benefits  ought  now  to  be  ex- 
tended to  every  town  throughout  the  empire.  Government  ought 
to  avail  itself  of  the  instrumentality  of  the  chaplains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  European  education  into  every  corner  of  the 
British  territory.^  And  if  properly  qualified  chaplains  are  ap- 
pointed, and  duly  encouraged,  if  the  Christian  congregations 
already  in  existence  are  provided  with  religious  instruction,  and 
no  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  further  conversion,  a  gradual 
increase  of  their  number  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 
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This  pious  trust  is  most  entirely  justilied  by  all  that  has  oc- 
curred, and  is  now  occurring,  in  India.  Formerly  it  was  usual 
in  certain  quarters  to  say  that  the  Hindoos  were  unchangeable;* 
and  that  they  never  could  be  brought  to  embrace  Christianity. 
lUH-ause  the  false  doctrines,  and  false  miracles,  of  the  Jesuits, 
failed  to  spread  the  true  faith,  we  were  told  that  the  Indians  are 
reprobate,  anil  will  never  be  converted.  And  these  extrava- 
gancies were  repeated  with  such  unblushing  assurance,  that  they 
gained  very  general  credence.  Bishop  Heber's  Journal  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  eradicate  this  and  similar  errors.  The  dis- 
credit unhappily  attached  to  most  of  our  missionary  reports  and 
registers,  can  have  no  influence  in  the  present  case.  Bishop 
Ileber  is  as  superior  to  the  authors  of  the  works  alluded  to  in 
credibility,  as  he  was  in  wisdom,  taste,  acquirements,  and  the 
spirit  of  sober,  unsophisticated  piety.  And  those  persons  who 
have  listened  with  compassion  to  the  rhapsodies  of  the  fanatic, 
or  turned  away  with  disgust  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
designing,  will  rise  with  far  different  feelings  from  the  perusal  of 
Bishop  Heber's  narrative.  His  candour  and  caution  give  the 
highest  value  to  his  evidence,  and  his  evidence  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  possibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  article  will  be  occupied  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
principal  steps  which  he  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

The  chief  direct  attempts  at  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of 
India  are  carried  on  at  present  by  three  Institutions,  the  Societies 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  reader  is 
already  acquainted  with  Bishop  Heber's  approbation  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  last-mentioned  society  in  Upper  India,  where  their 
exertions,  although  upon  a  small  scale,  have  been  attended  with  a 
fair  measure  of  success;  and  a  door  appears  to  have  been  opened 
at  which  important  improvements  maybe  introduced.  In  Ceylon 
the  bishop  became  acquainted  with  the  services  of  the  same 
Society  on  a  more  ample  field;  and  the  account  of  the  missions 
in  that  quarter  contained  in  Mrs.  Heber's  Journal,  is  not  only 
most  creditable  to  its  author,  but  contains  much  interesting  and 
satisfactory  information.  The  other  principal  stations  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  India,  namely,  their  missions  in 
the  Madras  territory,  and  their  establishment  among  the  Syrian 
Christians  in  Travancore,  would  have  been  visited  and  reported 
upon  by  the  Bishop,  if  his  life  had  been  spared  for  a  few  weeks. 
As  there  is  no  specific  intelligence  concerning  them  in  the  vo- 

•  For  a  complete  refutation  of  this  absurdity,  see  the  First  Part  of  Mr.  Rickard's 
recently  published  work  on  India. 
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lumes  now  before  us,  we  shall  take  another,  and  if  possible  an 
early  opportunity  of  adverting  to  their  present  state  and  future 
prospects. 

The  operations  of  the  sister  societies,  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  are  re- 
peatedly brought  under  the  notice  of  the  reader  of  the  Journal 
and  Letters ;  and  there  are  several  passages  in  the  latter,  which 
imperatively  require  us  to  make  some  remarks  upon  a  subject 
which  we  could  have  wished  to  bury  in  oblivion.  Among  the 
correspondence  are  inserted  extracts  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
bishop  to  his  brother,  (vol.  ii.  p.  420,)  in  which  he  exculpates 
himself  from  a  charge  of  having  neglected  to  correspond  with  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Heber  had  forwarded  such  a  complaint  to  India; 
but  all  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  can  testify,  that,  in  so  doing,  he  laboured  under  a  misappre- 
hension. Probably  he  confounded  two  kindred  but  distinct  insti- 
tutions, and  having  heard  some  surprise  expressed  at  the  bishop's 
long  continued  silence,  respecting  the  infant  Mission  College  at 
Calcutta,  which  was  founded  and  supported  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Heber  applied  the  obser- 
vations to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
addressed  his  brother  in  such  terms  as  to  call  forth  the  exculpatory 
letter  of  which  parts  are  now  published.  We  wish  that  the  cor- 
respondence had  been  suppressed,  because  it  originated  in  a  mis- 
take; but  since  it  has  appeared,  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ought 
to  be  known.  The  college  which  had  been  planned  and  com- 
menced by  Bishop  Middleton,  was  not  finished  at  his  death;  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  requested  Bishop 
Heber  to  take  measures  for  completing  the  work.  Unfortunately 
this  was  not  done  during  the  bishop's  first  residence  at  Calcutta, 
and  when  it  was  known  in  England  that  he  had  set  off  upon  his 
visitation  without  having  made  any  arrangements  for  finishing 
the  building,  or  written  to  the  Society  respecting  it,  some  disap- 
pointment, not  to  say  displeasure,  was  felt  at  that  circumstance. 
Subsequently  the  noble  exertions  of  the  lamented  prelate  in  be- 
half of  the  College  and  the  Society,  made  ample  amends  for  his 
temporary  neglect  of  them,  and  were  welcomed  as  such  by  those 
who  had  thought  themselves  aoorieved.  He  established  district 
committees  of  the  Society  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Ceylon;  he  preached  repeatedly  in  its  favour;  he  recommended 
it  to  the  clergy  in  his  charges ;  he  entered  most  zealously  and 
ably  into  the  local  concerns  of  the  College,  planned  several  parts 
of  the  building  which  were  still  to  be  begun,  and  forwarded  many 
suggestions  to  the  Society  for  its  nuuiagement  and  extension.  He 
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assurr(i  them  that,  "  he  had  no  idea  when  ho  first  addressed  lliein 
iVoin  India  t)f  the  extent  to  whieh  liishop's  College  might  bo 
made  available  to  the  revival  and  reformation  of  the  aneient 
Asiatic  chnrches;"  and  he  said  that  when  put  in  full  operation, 
"  it  would  present  a  spectacle  illustrious  to  Asia  and  the  world; 
and  the  talents  and  distinguished  learning  of  the  professors 
would  make  themselves  felt  in  their  eft'ects,  1  will  not  say  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  but,  as  appearances  now  indicate,  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  furthest  limits  to  which  arms  or  commerce  or 
enteiprize  have  made  the  east  accessible  to  us." 

Tiie  fact,  therefore,  is  this: — liishop  Heber  did  not  at  first 
perceive  the  great  importance  of  the  institution  which  had  been 
])laimed  by  his  predecessor,  and  therefore  felt  little  interest  in  its 
success.  That  he  misunderstood  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
College  is  proved  by  a  remark  respecting  it,  which  is  repeated  no 
less  than  three  times  in  his  letters.  He  informs  Mr.  Thornton, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  402,)  "that  the  bare  funds  of  the  institution  were  per- 
fectly insufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  College  buildings," 
and  he  makes  a  similar  observation  at  p.  421,  and  again  at  p.  439- 
This  was  altogether  a  mistake.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  stands  in  great  need  of  additional  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  its  missions,  both  in  India  and  in  America. 
15ut  it  has  never  wanted  the  means  of  completing  or  supporting 
the  College  at  Calcutta.  The  answer  to  Bishop  Heber's  tirst 
letter  respecting  the  unfinished  state  of  the  buildings  was  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  draw  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  which 
was  required  to  complete  them  ;  and  his  subsequent  suggestion 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  edilice  was  adopted  without  hesitation. 
If  the  Bishop  had  written  at  an  earlier  date,  his  mistake  would 
have  been  sooner  cleared  up — and  while  he  continued  to  labour 
under  a  false  impression,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  some 
distrust  of  a  Society,  which,  as  he  supposed,  was  imprudent 
enough  to  have  embarked  in  a  splendid  undertaking,  without 
possessing  the  means  of  carrying  its  plans  into  eflFect.  When  the 
truth  was  fairly  laid  before  him,  he  embraced  it  with  his  charac- 
teristic ardour,  and  the  College  at  Calcutta  owes  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  its  second  visitor,  inferior  only  to  that  which  is  due  to 
Bishop  Middleton  himself. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Bishop  Heber  availed  himself  of 
the  services  of  the  Propagation  Society  (whose  missionaries  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  placed  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of 
their  diocesan,)  was  to  open  a  new  mission  among  the  Puharrees, 
a  race  of  men  who  inhabit  the  hill  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  Bogiipoor.  There  is  a  long  account  of  this  people  by  Lieu- 
tenant Shaw,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic   Researches — 
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and  Bishop  Heber's  statement  respecting  them,  which  is  not  de- 
rived from  that  source,  agrees  with  it  in  most  particulars. 

"  The  Hill-people  ofler  up  frequent  prayers  to  one  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  call  '  Budo  Gosaee,'  which  in  their  language  means  '  Su- 
preme God.'  Prayer  to  God  is  strictly  enjoined  morning  and  even- 
ing. They  also  offer  up  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  buffaloes,  goats,  fowls, 
and  eggs  to  several  inferior,  and  some  evil  deities. 

"  '  Malnad'  is  the  tutelary  genius  of  each  village ;  '  Dcwannec'  the 
household  god.  '  Pow'  is  sacrificed  to  before  undertaking  a  journey. 
ITiey  appear  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  transmigration,  the  souls  of  the  good 
being  sent  back  to  earth  in  the  bodies  of  great  men,  and  those  of  the 
wicked  in  brutes  and  even  trees. 

"  The  great  God  made  every  thing.  Seven  brothers  were  sent  to 
possess  the  earth  5  they  give  themselves  the  credit  of  being  descended 
from  the  eldest,  and  say  that  the  sixth  was  the  father  of  the  Europeans. 
Each  brother  was  presented,  on  setting  out,  with  a  portion  of  the  par- 
ticular food  which  he  and  his  descendants  were  to  eat.  But  the  eldest 
had  a  portion  of  every  kind  of  food,  and  in  a  dirti/  dish.  This  legend 
they  allege  as  their  reason  for  observing  no  resti'iction  of  meats,  and  for 
eating  with  or  after  any  body.  They  say  they  are  strictly  forbidden  by 
God  to  beat,  abuse,  or  injure  their  neighbours,  and  that  a  lie  is  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes.  Hogs'  blood  appears  to  answer  with  them  all  the 
purposes  which  holy-water  does  with  some  other  nations.  If  a  person 
is  killed  by  a  tyger,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  relations  to  avenge  his  death  by 
killing  one  of  those  animals  in  return,  on  which  occasion  they  resort  to 
many  strange  ceremonies.  They  are  great  believers  in  witchcraft ;  every 
ache  which  the  old  commandant  feels  in  his  bones,  and  every  disap- 
pointment or  calamity  which  befals  him  or  any  of  his  friends,  he  imputes 
to  this  cause,  and  menaces  or  bribes  some  old  woman  or  other.  They 
have  also  many  interpreters  of  dreams  among  them,  whom  they  call 
'  Damauns,'  and  believe  to  be  possessed  by  a  familiar  spirit.  When 
any  of  these  die,  they  expose  his  body,  without  burial,  in  the  jungle. 
They  also  suppose  certain  diseases  to  be  inflicted  by  evil  spirits,  to  whom 
they  expose  the  bodies  of  such  as  die  of  them,  those  who  die  of  small- 
pox are  cast  out  into  the  woods,  those  who  die  of  dropsy  into  the  water. 

"  They  have  no  idols  or  images  of  any  kind ;  a  black  stone  found  in 
the  hills,  is  by  some  ceremonies  consecrated  and  used  as  an  altar.  They 
have  several  festivals  which  are  held  in  high  reverence.  The  Chitturia  is 
the  greatest,  but  seldom  celebrated  on  account  of  its  expense.  It  lasts 
five  days,  during  which  buffliloes,  hogs,  fruits,  fowls,  grains,  and  spirits 
are  ofi^ered  up  to  the  gods,  and  afterwards  feasted  on.  This  is  the  only 
festival  in  which  females  are  permitted  to  join.  During  its  continuance 
they  salute  nobody,  all  honour  being  then  appropriated  to  the  gods. 
Polygamy  is  not  forbidden,  but  seldom  practised.  The  bridegroom  gives 
a  feast  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  j  the  bride's  father  adch-esses  a  speech 
to  him,  exhortiwg  him  to  use  his  daughter  well ;  the  bridegroom  then 
marks  her  forehead  with  red  paint,  links  his  little  finger  in  hers,  and 
leads  her  to  his  house.     Tlie  usual  mode  of  making  oath  is  to  plant  two 
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arrows  in  the  ground,  tlic  ])crson  swearing  taking  the  blade  of  one  and 
the  fcatiicr  ol"  the  other  between  liis  finger  and  thumb.  On  solemn  oc- 
casions, however,  salt  is  put  on  the  blaile  of  a  sabre,  and  after  the  words 
of  the  oath  are  repeated,  the  blade  being  placed  on  the  under  lip  of  the 
person  sworn,  the  salt  is  washed  into  his  mouth  by  him  who  administers  it. 

"  Thus  far  I  have  learnt  from  Captain  Graham  ;  Mr.  Corrie  tells  me 
that  further  particulars  of  this  interesting  race  are  given  in  the  Calcutta 
Annual  Register  for  1821  3  what  follows,  I  learnt  from  diflerent  persons 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

"  The  Hill  country  is  very  beautiful,  and  naturally  fertile,  but  in 
many  parts  of  it  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  water,  a  want  which  the 
people  urge  as  an  excuse  for  their  neglect  of  bathing.  As  so  much  rain 
falls,  this  might  and  would  by  a  civilized  people  be  remedied,  but  the 
I'uharrees  neither  make  tanks,  nor  have  any  instrument  proper  for  dig- 
ging wells.  The  thick  jungle  makes  the  hills  unwholesome  to  Europeans 
during  the  rains,  but  at  other  times  the  climate  is  extremely  agreeable, 
and  in  winter  more  than  agreeably  cold.  Mr.  Chalmers  one  night  had 
a  jug  of  water  completely  frozen  over  to  a  considerable  thickness  in  his 
tent,  and  close  to  his  bed.  The  Puharrees  are  a  healthy  race,  but  the 
small-pox  used  to  make  dreadful  ravages  among  them.  Vaccination  has 
now  been  generally  introduced  ;  they  were  very  thankful  for  it,  bring- 
ing their  children  from  thirty  and  fifty  miles  oft"  to  Boglipoor  to  obtain 
it.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  abundant,  from  the  jackall 
to  the  tyger,  and  from  the  deer  to  the  elephant  and  rhinoceios.  Their 
way  of  destroying  the  large  animals  is,  generally,  by  poisoned  arrows. 
The  poison  is  a  gum  which  they  purchase  from  the  Garrows,  a  people 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Silhet,  at  Peer-pointee  fair. 

"  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity.  The  school  at  Boglipoor  has  scarcely  been  in 
activity  for  more  than  18  months,  and  being  supported  by  Government, 
it  cannot,  in  conformity  with  the  policy  which  they  pursue,  be  made 
a  means  of  conversion.  INIr.  Corrie  is  strongly  disposed  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  Missionary  at  Boglipoor  ;  but  I  am  myself  in- 
clined to  prefer  sending  him  immediately,  (or  as  soon  as  he  may  have 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  Puharree  language,)  into  one  of  the 
mountain  villages.  I  also  would  wish  to  employ  some  person  to  accom- 
pany the  Missionary  or  Schoolmaster,  who  may  instruct  the  natives  in 
M'eaving  or  pottery 5  and  to  choose,  in  either  of  these  capacities,  some 
one  who  had  himself  a  little  knowledge  of  gardening.  Civilization  and 
instruction  will  thus  go  hand  in  hand,  or  rather  the  one  will  lead  the 
way  to  the  other,  and  they  will  think  the  better  of  a  religion  whose  pro- 
fessors are  seriously  active  in  promoting  their  temporal  interests.  The 
Puharrees  seem  to  have  no  prejudices  hostile  to  Christianity,  any  other 
than  those  which  men  will  always  have  against  a  system  of  religion 
which  requires  a  greater  degree  of  holiness  than  they  find  it  convenient 
to  practise.  The  discreet  exertions  of  Missionaries  among  them  will 
give  no  oifence  either  to  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans,  and  a  beginning  may 
thus  be  made  to  the  introduction  both  of  Christianity  and  'civilization 
through  all  the  kindred  tribes  of  Gundwana  and  the  Western  Bheels, 
who  are,   at  this    moment,  in  the   same   habits    of  rapine   and    savage 
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anarcby  which  the  Pnharrees  were  in  before  the  time  of  Cleveland." — ■ 
pp.  211—215. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  was  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Christian  to  the  office  of  Missionary  to  the  Puharrees. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  had  resided  for  a  short 
time  in  Bishop's  College,  and  superintended  some  of  the  schools 
in  connection  with  it.  He  entered  upon  his  labours  at  Bogli- 
poor  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825,  and  every  subsequent  ac- 
count from  India  brought  fresh  testimonials  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  were  pursued.  The  pestilential  climate  of 
the  Hills  was  his  most  formidable  enemy,  and  after  having  been 
deprived  by  it  in  a  preceding  year  of  his  native  servants,  who  were 
seized  with  the  jungle  fever,  and  returned  with  precipitation  to 
the  plain,  Mr.  Christian  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  disease  on  the 
l6th  of  last  December;  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  re- 
cently united,  survived  him  but  a  few  weeks.  The  following 
character  of  this  invaluable  man  has  been  transmitted  to  England 
by  Dr.  Mill,  the  Principal  of  Bishop's  College. 

"  To  the  College  and  its  missions  the  loss  is,  I  fear,  irreparable.  A 
deep  and  unaffected  piety,  with  exemplary  zeal  for  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind,  were  in  him  so  blended  with  amenity  of  disposition  and 
humble,  but  polished,  simplicity  of  manners,  as  to  make  the  influence  of 
a  life  singularly  pure  and  irreproachable,  as  attractive  and  amiable  as  it 
was  powerful  and  instructive.  He  possessed,  far  beyond  others  of  supe- 
rior talents  to  himself,  the  art  of  winning  and  securing  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  the  natives  of  every  class  :  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  Hills 
considered  him  in  the  light  of  a  superior  being,  and  gave  a  proof  of  their 
attachment  and  confidence  which,  to  all  experienced  in  such  intercourse, 
will  appear  extraordinary  and  almost  unparalleled,  that  of  confiding 
their  children,  at  a  distance  from  themselves,  entirely  and  absolutely  to 
his  care.  The  rich  harvest  of  success  which,  by  the  wisest  and  most 
engaging  methods  of  proceeding,  he  seemed  almost  to  have  secured  in 
prospect,  is  now  vanished  from  our  hopes  ;  and  we  have  little  left  at 
present  but  to  regret  a  character  approaching  as  near  to  perfection,  both 
as  a  man  and  a  missionary,  as  the  condition  of  human  nature  will  permit. 
Of  few  can  it  be  said,  as  of  him,  that  the  savage  of  the  hills,  the  preju- 
diced and  blinded  Hindu,  and  the  polished  intelligent  European,  unite 
in  admiring  and  regretting  him  :  and  I  believe  I  never  met  with  one 
who,  with  such  ardent  zeal  for  the  great  work  of  Christianity,  bore  with 
him  at  the  same  time  an  aversion  so  constant  from  every  devious  path 
of  fanaticism  or  false  religion,  and  who  with  such  meekness  and  charity 
united  such  moral  discernment  and  resolution,  and  who  declined,  with 
so  much  constancy,  to  purchase  popularity,  or  even  the  greater  esteem  of 
persons  he  otherwise  knew  how  to  regard  and  value,  by  any  compromise 
of  his  principles  as  a  churchman,  or  any  imitation  of  ways  which  he  was 
taught,  no  less  by  observation  and  reflexion  than  by  early  prepossession, 
to  consider  injurious  to  the  cause  of  genuine  piety.  His  whole  life  and 
manners  were  a  proof,  if  any  were  required,  that  the  principles  he  thus 
constantly  maintained  were  neither  aUied  to  bigotry  in  any  shape,  nor 
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jmjudiiiiil  to  Chiistiaii  virtue  in  its  hif^hcst  nnd  most  seU-dcuying  do- 
give.  nMliapijily,  the  prii(k>ncc  wliicb  ever  directed  liis  progress  towards 
the  olijeet  oi  his  exertions,  was  not  equally  alive  to  considerations  ot' 
i)ci>oual  danger  ;  and  it  is  to  a  rasiniess  of  determination,  \\  liich  cannot 
wholly  be  exempted  from  censure,  that  we  have  to  trace  this  lamentable 
and  too  early  extinction  of  the  earthly  labours  of  one  who,  in  tlie  best 
and  truest  sense  of  the  words,  counted  not  his  lite  dear  to  himself. " 

In  recording  the  untiincly  death  of  such  a  man  as  this,  our 
ihonghts  are  forcibly  recalled  to  that  still  greater  loss  to  Christian 
India,  which  has  occasioned  the  publication  of  the  work  before 
us.  Bishop  Heber  was  not  less  qualified  for  the  high  ollice  to 
which  he  was  called,  and  in  which  he  died,  than  was  Mr.  Chris- 
tian for  the  humbler  duties  of  a  missionary.  In  a  very  short  space 
of  time  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  Rajhmahal  Hills  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  and  experienced  the  benevolence  of  two  most 
remarkable  men,  both  of  whom  are  taken  away  before  the  fruit  of 
their  exertions  can  be  discerned.  When  we  remember  what  was 
done  for  these  poor  people  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  compare  it  with 
what  was  projected  by  Bishop  Heber,  and  commenced  by  Mr. 
Christian,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  expect  an  early  achieve- 
ment of  the  object  of  their  great  endeavours.  But  it  would 
argue  a  want  of  faith  to  doubt  that  other  men  will  be  raised  up  to 
tread  in  their  steps. 

Bishop  Heber,  had  he  lived  to  return  to  Calcutta,  proposed 
to  employ  another  missionary,  from  the  College,  amongst  the  Gar- 
rows,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  hills  which  separate  the  British  and 
Burmese  empires.  These  people  appear  to  resemble  the  Puiiar- 
rees,  but  are  still  more  savage  and  barbarous.  A  new  mission 
was  also  founded  by  Bishop  Heber,  in  the  year  1825,  at  Chin- 
surah,  a  Dutch  settlement  thirty  miles  above  Calcutta,  which  was 
ceded  about  that  time  to  the  English  government.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Morton,  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  was  fixed  at  that  place  ;  and  the  bishop,  both  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Propagation  Society,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (vol.  ii.  p.  440,)  describes  it  "  as  a 
very  valuable  missionary  station,"  and  anticipates  the  happiest 
results  from  its  establishment.  We  have  heard  with  great  regret 
ihat  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Morton  has 
been  withdrawn  from  Chinsurah;  and  that  the  Church  at  Howrah, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop's  College,  w'hich  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  late  bishop  to  the  care  of  the  Professors,  has  been 
subsequently  transferred  to  other  hands.  These  are  the  unfor- 
tunate results  of  a  system  which  leaves  the  episcopal  functions 
in  abeyance  upon  the  death  of  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

The    last  scene   of   Bishop   Heber's  missionary   labours    M'as 
Southern  India,  and  he  regarded  it  as  the  most  important  and  the 
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snost  hopeful  of  the  whole.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop's 
College,  there  was  a  great  and  avowed  alteration  in  the  opinions 
of  this  single-hearted  man,  after  he  had  compared  the  actual  state 
of  things  with  the  representations  which  had  been  made  to  him 
respecting  them.  It  is  evident  from  his  Journal  and  correspon- 
dence, as  well  as  from  the  letters  of  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Robinson, 
to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  that  the  bishop 
had  formed  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  success  of  that  Society's 
missions,  and  his  delight  at  what  he  beheld  during  his  visitation  of 
them,  was  hardly  greater  than  his  surprise.  We  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages, which  describe  the  feelings  which  animated  and  overpow- 
ered him,  when  he  witnessed  the  native  Christians  of  Vepery,  Tan- 
jore,  and  Trichinopoly. 

"  I  have  also  seen  a  magnificent  display  of  native  schools  and  native 
converts  at  Vepery,  under  the  care  of  two  Danes,  (Dr.  Rottler  and  Dr. 
Haubroe)  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  girls  here  read  better,  and  hem  quite  as  well  as  those  under  Mrs. 
Wilson's  care.  They  are  chiefly  managed  by  Mrs.  Haubroe,  a  young 
Dane  of  Tranquebar,  who  seems  an  excellent  person. 

"  1  hold  my  confirmation  to-morrow,  and  am  promised  500  candi- 
dates, of  whom  about  150  will  be  Tamulj   my  visitation  is  on  Friday. 
*  »  *  -x-  * 

"  The  chaplains  here  are  a  remarkably  good  and  gentlemanly  set,  and 
I  am  greatly  impressed  with  reverence  for  the  worthy  old  missionary 
Dr.  Rottler."— vol.  ii.  pp.  448,  449. 

"  I  am  well,  however,  and  am  very  closely  and  interestingly  occupied 
in  the  visitation  of  the  missions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  success  of  which,  since  the  time 
of  the  excellent  Schwartz,  has  been  far  greater  than  is  generally  known 
or  supposed  in  Europe.  On  Easter-day,  1  confirmed  seventy,  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  nearly  200  natives,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  the  service  was  in  Tamul,  I  pronounced  the  benediction  in  that 
language  on  above  1,300.  The  difference  of  numbers  will  be  easily 
accounted  for  :  since,  in  the  former  instance,  few  attended  but  those 
who  understood  a  little  English,  the  rest  having  attended  the  ministry 
of  one  of  the  missionaries  early  in  the  morning.  This,  however,  is  only 
in  the  city  of  Tanjore,  There  are  scattered  congregations,  to  the  num- 
ber of  many  thousand  Protestant  Christians,  in  all  the  neighbouring 
cities  and  villages  ;  and  the  wicker-bound  graves,  each  distinguished  by 
a  little  cross  of  cane,  of  the  poor  people  by  the  road  side,  are  enough  to 
tell  even  the  most  careless  traveller  that  the  countiy  is,  m  a  great  mca- 
sui'e.  Christian.  The  missions,  however,  are  in  a  state  which  recpiires 
much  help  and  restoration  ;  their  funds,  which  were  considerable,  have 
been  sadly  dilapidated  since  the  time  of  Schwartz,  by  the  pious  men  (but 
quite  ignorant  of  the  world)  who  have  succeeded  him,  and  though  I  find 
great  piety  and  good -will,  I  could  wish  a  little  more  energy  in  their  pro- 
ceedings at  present. 

'•'  I  heartily  wish  I  could  stay  here  a  month  or  six  weeks,  every  hour 
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ol"  wliiili  lime  might  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed." — vol.  ii, 
pp.  4:)8,  459. 

"  OrSclnvartz  and  liis  fifty  years'  labour  among  the  heathens,  the  ex- 
traordinary iulluence  and  popularity  which  he  acquired,  both  with  Mus- 
sulmans, Hindoos,  and  contending  European  governments,  I  need  give 
you  no  account,  except  that  my  idea  of  him  has  been  raised  since  I  came 
into  tiie  south  of  India.  I  used  to  suspect  that,  with  many  admirable 
qualities,  there  was  too  great  a  mixture  of  intrigue  in  his  character  ; 
that  he  was  too  much  of  a  political  prophet,  and  that  the  veneration 
which  the  heathen  paid  and  still  pay  him,  and  which  indeed  almost  re- 
gards him  as  a  superior  being,  putting  crowns  and  burning  lights  before 
his  statue,  was  purchased  by  some  unwarrantable  compromise  with  their 
prejudices.  1  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  He  was  really  one  of  the 
most  active  and  fearless,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  mission- 
aries who  have  appeared  since  the  Apostles.  To  say  that  he  was  disin- 
terested in  regard  to  money,  is  nothing  5  he  was  perfectly  careless  of 
power,  and  renown  never  seemed  to  aflcct  him,  even  so  far  as  to  induce 
even  an  outward  show  of  humility.  His  temper  was  perfectly  simple, 
open,  and  cheerful,  and  in  his  political  ncgociations  (employments  which 
he  never  sought  for,  but  which  fell  in  his  way)  he  never  pietended  to 
impartiality,  but  acted  as  the  avowed,  though,  certainly,  the  successful 
and  judicious  agent  of  the  orphan  prince  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  from 
attempting  whose  conversion  to  Christianity  he  seems  to  have  abstained 
from  a  feeling  of  honour.  His  other  converts  were  between  six  and 
seven  thousand,  besides  those  which  his  predecessors  and  companions  in 
the  cause  had  brought  over. 

"The  number  is  gradually  increasing,  and  there  are  now  in  the  south 
of  India  about  200  Protestant  congregations,  the  numbers  of  which  have 
been  sometimes  vaguely  stated  at  40,000.  I  doubt  whether  they  reach 
15,000,  but  even  this,  all  things  considered,  is  a  great  number.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  considerably  more  numerous,  but  belong  to  a  lower 
caste  of  Indian,  for  even  these  Christians  retain  many  prejudices  of  caste, 
and  in  point  of  knowledge  and  morality,  are  said  to  be  extremely  inferior. 
This  inferiority,  as  injuring  the  general  character  of  the  religion,  is 
alleged  to  have  occasioned  the  very  unfavourable  eye  with  which  all 
native  Christians  have  been  regarded  in  the  Madras  Government.  If 
they  have  not  actually  been  persecuted,  they  have  been  '  disqualified,' 
totidcm  verbis,  from  holding  any  place  or  appointment,  whether  civil  or 
military,  under  the  Company's  Government;  and  that  in  districts  where, 
while  the  native  princes  remained  in  power.  Christians  were  employed 
without  scruple.  Nor  is  this  the  w^orst  j  many  peasants  have  been 
beaten,  by  authority  of  the  English  magistrates,  for  refusing,  on  a  reli- 
gious account,  to  assist  in  drawing  the  chariots  of  the  idols  on  festival 
days ;  and  it  is  only  the  present  Collector  of  Tanjore  who  has  withheld 
the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm  from  the  brahmins  on  these  occasions. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  brahmins,  being  limited  to  voluntary  vota- 
ries, have  now  often  very  hard  work  to  speed  the  ponderous  wheels  of 
Kali  and  Siva  through  the  deep  lanes  of  this  fertile  country.  This  is, 
however,  still  the  most  favoured  land  of  brahminism,  and  the  temples 
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are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  any  which  I  have  seen  in  Northern 
India  ;  they  are  also  decidedly  older,  but  as  to  their  very  remote  age,  I 
am  still  incredulous. 

"  You  will  have  heard,  perhaps,  from  your  brother,  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  Ceylon.  That  country  might  be  one  of  the 
happiest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  universe,  if  5<ome  of 
the  old  Dutch  laws  were  done  away,  among  which,  in  my  judgment, 
the  chief  are  the  monopoly  of  cinnamon,  and  the  compulsory  labour  of 
the  peasants  on  the  high  roads,  and  in  other  species  of  corvees.  The 
Candian  provinces,  where  neither  of  these  exist,  seemed  to  me  the  most 
prosperous  parts  of  the  country." — vol.  ii.  pp.  461 — 463. 

"  In  the  last  letter  vvhich  the  Editor  received  from  the  Bishop  is  the 
following  passage,  in  closing  the  volume  with  which,  she  feels  tliat  she 
discharges  a  duty  equally  to  him  and  to  those  whose  claims,  if  he  had 
been  spared,  he  would  himself  have  brought  forward  in  a  more  formal 
and  more  efficient  manner. 

"  '  Will  it  be  believed,  that  while  the  Raja  kept  his  dominions.  Chris- 
tians were  eligible  to  all  the  different  offices  of  state,  while  noxv,  there  is 
an  order  of  Government  agai7Ut  their  being  admitted  to  any  emploT/ment  ! 
Surely  we  are  in  matters  of  religion  the  most  lukewarm  and  cowardly 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  mean  to  make  this  and  some  other 
things  which  I  have  seen,  a  matter  of  formal  representation  to  all  the 
three  Governments  of  India,  and  to  the  Board  of  Control.'  " — vol.  ii. 
pp.  464,  465. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  abuses  described  m  the  two  fast  of 
these  extracts,  will  not  be  beard  of  again.  The  Madras  govern- 
ment has  evinced  the  greatest  readiness  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  late  Bishop  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  powerful  interest  which 
he  excited  in  favour  of  the  ancient  missions  will  not  be  allowed  to" 
subside.  Much  has  been  done  for  them  since  his  death,  and  there 
remains  still  much  to  do. 

A  seminary  has  been  opened  at  Tanjore  under  the  superiii- 
tendence  of  Mr.  Haubroe,  for  the  education  of  native  priests  and 
catechists  ;  and  this  important  institution  will  be  transferred  to 
Vepery  as  soon  as  the  requisite  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the 
latter  place.  The  churches  at  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly,  as  well^ 
as  most  of  the  village  churches  have  been  repaired.  The  work  of 
native  Christian  education  has  been  urged  on  with  renewed  acti- 
vity, and  new  school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  schools 
opened  at  various  places  throughout  the  country.  But  there  is- 
one  great  want  not  yet  supplied — the  want  of  European  missi- 
onaries. Mr.  Schreivogel,  who  belonged  formerly  to  the  Danish 
Mission  at  Tranquebar,  has  been  placed  at  Trichinopoly,  and 
Mr.  Wessing,  a  promising  young  Dane,  left  England  last  sum- 
mer, destined  for  Vepery.  But  the  state  and  number  of  the  con- 
gregations however  demand  further  helj).     The  bur<len  of  every 
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letter  tVoin  Madias  is,  "  send  us  luore  missionaries ;"  and  until 
num-  missionaries  are  sent,  the  dying  wishes  of  liishop  lleber 
must  remain  unfullilled.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  great  ditli- 
euhy  in  persuading  properly  (pialified  persons  to  engage  in  the 
humble  otlice  of  instructing  the  native  Christians  of  Southern 
India.  We  are  confident  also  that  pains  have  been  taken  to 
procure  olfers  of  seivice  from  individuals  of  tiiat  descri{)tion. 
And  we  believe  that  wiien  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
generally  understood  such  offers  will  be  obtained  in  considerable 
numbers.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  task,  of  supplying  the 
Christian  congregation  in  the  Madras  territory  with  ministers, 
and  nuuh  more  the  expense  of  supporting  those  ministers  ought 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  charitable  societies  in  England.  The 
local  government  is  bound  both  in  duty  and  in  consistency  to 
provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  their  Christian  as  well  as  of 
their  Mahometan  and  Heathen  subjects.  In  point  of  fact  the 
local  governments  do  defray  the  expenses  of  various  sects  of 
Christians  as  well  as  of  all  who  are  not  Christians.  The  go- 
vernment of  JNIadras  makes  an  allowance  for  the  priests  of  the 
tribe  of  Jis/iei men  in  that  presidency  who  are  Christians  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  The  government  of  Bombay  makes 
an  allowance  for  the  priests  of  the  native  Christians  inhabiting 
the  western  coast,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Portugueze  con- 
verts. And  the  supreme  government  at  Calcutta  has  recently 
adopted  the  same  commendable  practice,  and  determined  to  pay 
to  the  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Chunar 
an  annual  sum  of  ^350  (being  the  amount  of  the  various  emolu- 
ments he  has  hitherto  received  from  the  society)  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  native  subjects  at  that  station.  This  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Let  government  abstain  if  they  will  from  the  work 
of  converting  the  heathen,  and  let  that  task  be  pursued  by  cha- 
ritable institutions  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability.  But 
when  Christian  churches  are  formed,  they  have  a  claim  upon  the 
public  purse  for  support.  The  lands  bequeathed  or  settled  for 
religious  purposes  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Indian 
government,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Hindoo  religion  are  defrayed 
out  of  its  general  funds.  The  feasts  of  the  Brahmins,  the  pro- 
cessions, the  tire-works,  the  sacrifices,  are  all  paid  for  by  the  East 
India  Company.  And  when  any  persons,  for  whose  edification 
these  rites  are  maintained,  embrace  a  purer  faith,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  require  that  instruction  in  that  faith  should  be  provided 
for  them,  from  the  same  source  which  has  formerly  supplied 
them  with  the  empty  pageants  or  the  abominable  pollution  of 
heathenism.  A  Christian  government  is  bound  to  be  at  least  as 
liberal  to  its  Christian  as  to  its  heathen  subjects,  and  when  that 
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obvious  principle  is  reduced  to  practice  throughout  India,  the 
churches  in  the  territory  of  Madras  will  no  longer  be  left  in  their 
present  precarious  state;  they  will  be  placed  in  that  condition 
which  they  ought  to  occupy,  and  in  which  Bishop  Heber  so 
earnestly  desired  to  see  them. 

We  must  here  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  and  we  do  so  with 
great  reluctance: — assuring  our  readers  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  interesting 
matter  contained  in  these  delightful  volumes.  In  his  estimate  of 
the  Hindoo  character,  the  bishop  takes  a  middle  station  between 
the  old  Anglo-Indians,  who  pronounced  it  every  thing  that  is 
good,  and  the  modern  fanatics,  who  think  that  the  worshippers  of 
devils  must  themselves  be  devilish.  The  description  of  idolatry, 
and  its  horrid  effects,  is  worthy  of  a  Christian  prelate.  His  opinion 
respecting  the  present  condition  and  government  of  India,  which 
is  recorded,  we  suspect,  in  somewhat  stronger  terms  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  published  correspondence ;  his  testimony  to  the  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  among  Europeans,  qualified  by 
a  censure  of  their  unpopular  manners  and  general  neglect  to 
conciliate  and  improve  the  people ;  his  characters  of  the  most 
eminent  men  who  have  recently  served  in  India,  of  Sir  David 
Ochterlouy,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  of  whom 
the  last  is  evidently  his  greatest  favourite: — all  and  each  of  these 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction. 

The  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  various  eastern 
churches,  and  more  especially  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  Syrian  churches  in  Travancore,  are  topics  to 
which  we  shall  probably  recur  at  some  future  time.  The  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  works  of  nature,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Himalaya,  the  picturesque  accounts  of  Benares 
and  Delhi,  and  the  interview  with  the  poor  old  emperor  who 
occupies  the  throne  of  Tamerlane,  would  form  conspicuous 
chapters  in  the  work  of  a  professed  traveller,  if  a  traveller  could 
be  found  equally  qualified  to  compare  India  with  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  communicate  the  various  impressions  which 
such  scenes  must  make  upon  an  active,  and  poetical,  and  virtuous 
mind. 

That  mind  itself  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  objects 
submitted  to  our  examination  by  Bishop  Heber.  His  temper, 
talents,  and  principles,  are  developed  in  the  most  artless  manner. 
Religion  presided  uninterruptedly  over  the  whole,  and  supplied 
both  the  moving  and  the  guiding  power.  On  several  trying 
occasions,  when  the  illness  of  his  wife  and  children  suggested  and 
might  have  justified  an  interruption  to  his  journey,  a  sense  of 
duty  overpowered  the  temptation,  and  a  calm  but  animating  faith 
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in  tlic  Nvisiloin  and  mercy  of  God  was  the  shield  which  he  op- 
posed to  these  liery  darts.  His  character  was  evangelical  in  the 
^ennine  nieaning  of  the  word.  His  reason  paid  a  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  Gospel.  His  affections  were  enlisted  in  its  ser- 
vice. His  imagination  was  saturated  with  Scriptural  ideas,  and 
images ;  and  lie  was  prepared  to  show  the  effect  of  principles 
by  example,  and  to  enforce  and  adorn  them  by  wisdom  and 
eloquence.  Such  a  person,  when  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, ought  to  make  a  great  impression  upon  the  public  mind; 
and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  public,  that  Bishop 
Heber  was  so  justly  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  affection  and  confidence  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
men  of  different  opinions  and  habits,  afford  the  most  unanswer- 
able proof  of  his  talents  for  public  life.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
we  may  mention,  that  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  ablest  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  notorious  for 
his  dread  of  the  effect  of  European  and  Christian  knowledge 
among  the  natives,  was  heard  to  declare,  after  a  short  acquaint- 
ance with  Bishop  Heber,  that  government  had  done  well  in 
sending  him  to  India ;  since  such  a  man  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  the  British  power.  Nor  was  this  an  individual  feel- 
ing. The  most  avowed  and  pei'severing  opponents  of  missionary 
undertakings,  both  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  consented,  at  the 
bishop's  recommendation,  to  become  the  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  light-hearted  youno- 
men  in  a  camp  or  a  civil  station,  felt  the  same  influence  which 
was  exerted  so  beneffcially  among  their  seniors  in  rank  and  age. 
And  all  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  England  discharge  its  duty 
to  the  eighty  millions  of  men,  who  are  placed  under  its  empire  in 
Asia,  will  do  well  to  study  the  suggestions,  and,  if  possible,  to 
imbibe  the  spirit,  of  the  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  the  la^ 
mented  Bishop  Heber. 
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Kton  College. 


Robert  Grant,  to  a  Fellow  of  Whichcs- 
ter  College. 


PREACHERSHIPS,  LECTURESHIPS,  &c. 

M.  Glasse,   to   St.  Ann's,    Limeliouse,  Thomas  Bissland,  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 

Lcct.  IMiddiescx.  Winchniore  Hill,  Middlesex. 

Thomas  Dale,  to  St.  Sepulchre,  Lcct.  E.  Palmer,  to  St.  John's  Chapel,  Deri- 
Middlesex,  lend,  near  Binuiugham. 
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CHAPLAINCIES. 

J.  Drake,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ro-  Aaron  Rogers,  to  H.  M.  S.  Sjibille. 

Chester.  Carr  John    Gl^nn,   to    H.  R.   H.  the 

B.  Lee,  to  Huntingdon  Goal,  Hiinting-  Duke  of  Clarence, 
donshire. 


SCHOOLS. 


H.  Worsley,  D.C.L.  to  be  Pruicipal  of 
Grammar  School,  at  Exeter,  Devon. 

Samuel  Wasse,  to  the  Mastership  of 
Sherborne  Grammar  School,  Dorset. 

Edward  Gould  Blonk,  to  the  Master- 
ship of  Newport  Grammar  School,  Essex. 

W.  Green,  to  the  Mastership  of  Led- 
sham  School,  Yorkshire. 

Thomas  Vere  Bayne,  to  the  Mastership 
of  Warrington  School,  Lancaster. 


F.  Durwall,  to  the  Mastership  of  Bir- 
mingham Grammar  School,  Warwick. 

John  Edwards,  to  the  Mastership  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  Grammar  School,  Suf- 
folk. 

John  Oakeley  Hill,  to  the  Mastership 
of  Monmouth  Grammar  School,  Mon- 
mouth. 

C.  Cutbush,  to  be  Principal  of  Norlh- 
ampton  New  Grammar  School. 


SCOTLAND. 


Rev.  J.  Drummond,  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Forgaudeiiy,  in  the  Presbytery 
and  County  of  Perth  :  patron,  the  King. 

Rev.  W.  Gerrard,  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Stricathrow,  County  of  Forfair. 


Rev.  P.  Brotherson,  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Alloa,  in  the  County  of  Ciack- 
luanan. 


IRELAND 

Rev.  Robert  Shaw,  of  St.  John's,  Kil- 
kenny,  to  the  living  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Dunmore,  MocuUec,  and  Kihiiodum, 
County  of  Dublin. 

Rev.  John  Greg,  Curate  of  St.  Paul's, 
Portarlington,  to  the  Parish  of  Killsallag- 
han,  Dublin :  patron,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. 

Rev,  Hugh  S.  Hamilton,  Curate  of  St. 


John's,  Sligo,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Grahavy, 
Diocese  of  Dromore  and  County  of  Down. 

Rev.  Henry  Brougham  to  the  Living  of 
Tullow. 

Rev.  Alien  Morgan,  M.A.  Chaplain  to 
the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  to  the 
Deanery  of  Killaloe. 

Rev.  J.  Bayly,  D.D.  to  the  Deanery  of 
Lismore :  patron,  the  King. 


o 
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ORDAINED. 


BATH  AND  WELLS. 
B^  the  Lord  Bishop,  April  6. 

DEACONS. 

John  Simon  Jenkinson,  B.A.  Magdalen 
JIall,  Oxford. 

George  11.  Konsit,  B.A.  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John  Poulett  M'Ghic,  B.A.  Queen's 
Colk'ge,  Oxford. 

George  Ross,  B.A.  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

John  Charnock,  B.A.  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

Hen.  Newmarcli,  B.A.  St.  Mar^^'s  Hall, 
Oxford. 

John  Huyshe,  M.A.  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford. 

Marcus  Rich.  Southwell,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

Rich.  Cooper  Christie,  LL.B.  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

John  Garland  Harrison,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

George  Philip  Simpson,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Burne,  S,  C.  L.  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Walter  Thomas  Prideaux,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

PP.rESTS. 

Edward  Rowlandson,  M.  A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Geo.Trevelyan  M.A.  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 


Tho.  Dcaltry,  S.C.L.  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Benjamin  Cliapman,  B.A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

.John  Harding,  B.A.  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

Huniphrcy  Senlmuse  Binder,  B.  A. 
Cains  College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Fardcll,  S.C.L.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ralph  Chilton, B.A.  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

Francis  Gregory  Le  Mann,  B.A.  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Henry  Hansom,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Davis,  B.A.  Trinity  College,^ 
Cambridge. 

Philipps  Hanham,   B.A.    St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Joseph  Foster,  li.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  ^ 

Henry  Edmund  Fryer,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford. 

Henry    Willoughby,    B.A.    Lincoln 
College,  Oxford. 
By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol._^ 

PRIESTS. 

Robert  Bentley  Buckle,  M.A.  Sidney 
College,  Canibridge. 

John  Hutton  Fisher,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Linesey,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Grainger  Hall,  M.A.  Magdalen 


John  Danbury,  B.A.  Exeter  College,       College,  Cambridge 
Oxford.  George  Hamilton,  B.A.  King's  College, 


John  Ashley,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Henry  John  Shackleton,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge, 

ELY. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day, at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

DEACONS. 

Edw.  Bowyer  Sparke,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Cains,   B.A.  Trinity  College,  lege,  Oxford.                                               y 
Cambridge.  Charles  Wools,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
Jackson    Muspratt    Williams,    B.  A.  lege,  Otxford. 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 


Cambridge. 

John  Henry  Pooley,  M.A.   St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Samuel  Wilkes  Ward,  M.A.  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Smith  Dear,  B.A.  Wadham 
College,  Oxford, 

James  Legrew  Kesse,  B.A,  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 


; 


By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
Thomas  Jitzherbert,   B.A,   Queen's'^ 

College,  Cambridge,  I 

Richard  Antram,  M.A.  Queen's  Col- 
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HEREFORD. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  tlie  Chapel  of 
Winchester  College,  May  25. 

DEACONS. 

Edward  Higgins,  M.A.  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John  Hill,  M.A.  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford. 

John  Watkin  Downes,  B.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Lewis  Laurence,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

William  Tomkins,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

Meyrick  Beebee,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Cha.  Maynard  Kesilage,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  John  Browne  Angell,  B.A. 
Queen's  Co'lege,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Law  Bamford,  B.  A.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

PRIESTS. 

Henry  Stonehouse,  LL.B.  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Tahowrdin,  B.A.  New  College, 
Oxford. 

William  John  Meech,  B.A,  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  March  ^3. 

DEACONS. 

John  A.  Baxter,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Cha.  Birch,  LL.B.  Trinity  Hail,  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Chell,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

James  Gratrix,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ciiarles  Langdon,  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Francis  Wm.  Sharp,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Stammers,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cauibridge. 

John  Carii  Worsley,  M.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge. 

Richard  Kempthorne,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  William  Steward,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

PBIESTS. 

Francis  Foreman  Clarke,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 


Henry  Robert  Crewe,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Leveson  Lane,  B.A.  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Buxton  Marsden,  B.A.  Cam- 
bridge. 

Francis  Owen,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

LINCOLN. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day, in  Christ  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge. 

DEACONS. 

Andrew  Belcher,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Couch,  B.A.  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

Andrew  Corbett,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

George  Stephens  Dickson,  B.A.  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford. 

John  Gore,  B.A.  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

J(fhn  Haynes,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Boothby  Heathcote,  B.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Mossop,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Parker  Perry,  B.A.  Wadham 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Sikes,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Dykes  Thorpe,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Hardy  Vernon,  B.A.  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Deane  Waite,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Thomas  Clarke,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

James  Cooper,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  Hensley,  B.A.  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

John  Hooper,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

James  Boyle,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Rowland  Ingram,  B.A.Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Isaac  King,  B.A.  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. 

Burges  Lambert,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  James  John  Leach,  B.A.  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Orgill  Leman,  B.A.  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 
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William  Ildii-y  Rl' Alpine,  B. A.  Trinity 
CuUiKc,  Uubiiii. 

Lewis  Marcus,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cainbriilu'c. 

Kdw.  i>ollar(l,  B.A.  St.  Edmund's  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Edward  Russell,  B.A.  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Suumcl  Rose,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Joseph  Singleton,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Ferdinai\do  Wilkinson,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

William  Williamson,  B..\.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

NORWICH. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Cathedral, 
on  Sunday,  June  8. 

DEACONS. 

Pelham  Stanhope  Aldrich,  B.C.L.  Trl- 
nity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Ernest  Sylvanus  Applcyard,  B.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Atcheson,  M.B.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Haygp.rth  Baynes,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas  Charles  Chevallier,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Newman  Cutler,  S.C.L.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Edge  Duniel,  B.A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edwin  Proctor Denniss,  S.C.L.  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

William  Coyte  Freeland,  B.A.  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

William  Bird  Frost,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Rob.  Jackson,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Edmund  Kerrisou,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Alexander  Manning,  B.A.  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Octavius Matthias,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Maude,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Forster  Maynard,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Watson  Smyth,  B.A.  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Thomas  Thompson,  M.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Edmund  Salter  Whitbread,  B.A.  Tri- 
nity  Hall,  Cambridge. 


Jonathan  Blenman  Cobham,  M.  A. 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

John  Savill  Hallifax,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charles  Nicoll,  B.A.  E.xeter  College, 
Oxford. 

PniESTS. 

John  Bicker,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Edw,  Ball,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Francis  Cobbold,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

(jeorge  Coldham,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Robert  Collyer,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

James  Young  Cooke,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

John  Buckle  Cremer,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Martin  Baylie  Darby,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Rich.  Day,  B.A.  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Dunningham,  B.A.  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Daniel  Rose  Fearon,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  F^airfax  Francklin,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

William  Goodwin,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Arthur  Hanbury,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge, 

George  Henry  Hine,  M.A.  Sidne}'  Sus- 
sex College,  Cambridge. 

George  Hutchins,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Burton  Kerr,  B.A.  Sidney  Sus- 
sex College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Lucas,  B.A.  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Alexander  Deverell  Meakin,  B.A. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

William  Myall,  B.A.  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Hervey  Aston  Adamson  Oakes,  B.A. 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Owen,  B.A.  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge. 

Samuel  Rees,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

George  Wni.  Hughes  Ridsdale,  B.A. 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

Barwick  John  Sams,  B.A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Mallyward  Simpson,  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward  Vinall,  B.A,  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 
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Henry  James  Lee  Warner,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Hervey  Lee  Warner,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Wyraer,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  Henry  Magaus.B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

OXFORD. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Christ,  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

DEACONS. 

Joseph  Askew,  M.A.  on  the  Old  Foun- 
dation of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

George  Biggs,  M.A.  on  the  Old  Foun- 
dation of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

John  Pary,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Philip  Henry  Lee,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

John  Dayman,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford. 

Joseph  Charles  Philpot,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Walter  Lucas  Brown,  B.A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Joseph  Corfe,  B.A.  Chaplain  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 

William  Pye,  B.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Cha.  Palairet,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Arthur  Neate,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Henry  Wintle,  B.A.  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

"William  May  Ellis,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

Edgell  Edgell,B.A.  Oxford. 


Richard  Sankey,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford. 

George  Francis  Grey,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

Jacob  Ley,  B.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Robert  Eden,  M.A.  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Samuel  Smith,  M.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Francis  Russell  Nixon,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Cyril  George  Hutchinson,  M.A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Pitman,  M.A.  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Edmund  Dewdney,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Cathedra! 
Church,  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

DEACONS. 

Joseph  Gibbs,  B.A.  Worcester  College. 
Oxford. 

Daniel  Baxter  Langley,  S.C.L.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

George  Mason,  B.A.  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Bruere  Otter,  B.A.  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Walter  Seawell,  B.A.  Lincolrv 
College,  Oxford. 

James  Henry  Stone,  BiA.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  Stopford,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Charles  Gilbee,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

Charles  Joseph  Parsons,  M.A.  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford. 

Andrew  Sayer,  S.C.L.  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford. 


C'iS 
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Preferment. 


Cnntcclmrj?. 

Southchuich,  R.*    . 


Abbot's  Koding,  li.  4'  ^ 
Leaden  Rodiug  Ji.  ) 


Saniyoc* 

Llaavethly,  R.    .     ■     . 

l£>at\)  anti  (LclUU^. 

Closwortli,  R.    .     .     . 
Wrington,  R.     .     .     . 

Bri0toU 

MarnhuU,  R.      ... 

St.    Martin,    R.    with 
St.   Mary,    R.   uncU 
Holy    Trinity,    R. 
AVarehara      .     .     . 

Carlisle* 

Brough,  V.    .     .     . 


Cljicljc^tcr. 

Old  Shorehani,  V.  and 
Washington,  V. 

Preb.  of  \\yndham  in 
Cathedral  Church f 


Couiitv. 


Essex 


Essex 


Anglesea     . 


Somerset 
Somerset 


Dorset 
Dorset 


Westmoreland 

Sussex    . 
Sussex    . 


Deceased. 


W.  W.  Driffield 


W.  C.  Dyer 


Henry  Hughes 


Nath.  Bartlett 
W.  Leeves     . 


Harry  Place  .     . 
Geo.  H.  Hyde    . 


L.  Dodgson  . 

Tliomas  Hatch 
Thomas  Leer 


Piilron. 


His  Grace  the  Arbp. 


Rev.  T.  Dyer. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 


H.  W.  Portman,  Esq. 


Rev.  H.  Place. 


Earl  Rivers. 


Queen's  Coll.  Oxford. 


Magdalen  Coll.Oxford 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


*  And  Erwarton,  R.  Suffolk,  Dioc.  of  Norwich ;  Patron,  Lady  M.  Chedworth. 
t  And  Chihvark,  R.  Wilts,  Dioc.  of  Salisbury ;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
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Preferment. 


Hennock,  V.  ,  .  . 
Littleham,  JR.*  .  .  . 
Torbryan,  R.      .     .     . 

(BloutejSter* 

Aston  Somerville,  jR.  . 
Iron  Acton,  R.  .     .     , 

West  Hallam,  R.  .  . 
Wrockwarckne,  R. 

Aslackby,  V.      .     . 
Bedford,  St.  John,  R. 
Bosworth  Husband,  R 
Buslingthorpe,  R.  . 
Firsby,  R.      ... 
Friskney,  V.       .     . 
Wainfleet,St.Mary,  P.C 
Leicester,  St.  Mary, 

and  AH  Saints 

zvith  Knighton 
Ofibrd  Darcy,  R. 


,  Ch.  ) 


Barnham,  St.  Greg.  R 
St.  Martin,  R.  . 
Euston,  R.\ 

Barsham,  R. 

Burgate,  R.  .     . 

Dersingham,  F.j 

Hanvvorth,  V.     . 

Suffield,  R     .     . 

Norwich,  St.  Michael, 
at  Thorn.  P.  C.      . 

Holt,  R 

North  Elmham,  V. 

South  Coves,  R. 

Wordwell,  R.     .     . 

Bensington,  P.  C.  . 


! 


Devon 
Devon 
Devon 


Gloucester 
Gloucester 


Derby 
Salop 


Lincoln  . 
Lincoln  . 
Leicester 
Lincoln  . 
Lincoln  . 
Lincoln  . 
Lincoln  . 

Leicester 

Hunts     . 


Suffolk 

Suffolk 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 


Oxford 


Deceased. 


John  Hill  . 
Nicholas  Mill 
J.  D.  Fowell 


Edward  Forster 
Alex.  Akehurst 


J.  R.  Morewood 
Joshua  Gilpin     . 


J.  Barwis 
John  Parker  . 
James  Pinnock 
T.  J.  Holme 


I 


Edw.  Booth 


i 


G.  B.  Mitchell 
Jerem.  Jackson 


(  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  ) 
ii    Hen.  Fitzroy  > 

Wm.  Pemberton 
Horace  Suckling 
Thomas  Kerrich 


I 


.  J.  Hepworth   .  ^ 

>•••••{ 

Joshua  Smith 
Thomas  Herring 
C.  Cornwallis     . 
J.  Sidney  Neucatre 


J.  H.  Fawcett 


Patron. 


H.  Hill,  Esq. 

Lord  De  Dunstanville 

J.  Woolston,  Esq. 


Lord  Somerville. 
Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 


C.  Kinnersley,  Esq. 
Lord  Chancellor. 


M.  Barstow,  Esq. 
Corporation  of  Bedf. 
T.  Smith,  Esq. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
C.  Neville,  Esq. 
Rt.Hon.SirJ.Banks,Bt 
Bethlehem  Hospital. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

W.  N.  Blundell,  Esq. 


Duke  of  Grafton. 

J.  Thorpe,  Esq. 
The  King. 
D.  Hoste  Esq. 

I-ord  Suffield. 

Gonville,    and    Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 
St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 
R.  Mills,  Esq. 
Sir  T.  S.  Gooch. 
Earl  of  Bristol. 


D.  &  C.  of  Christ  Ch. 


*  Wilh  Exiuouth,  C/iup-  t  Also  Prebend  of  Westminster. 

X  Also  Preb.  of  Shalford,  in  Catli.  Churcli  of  Wells;  Patron,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
and  Preb.  of  Stow  Lonija,  ia  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln;  Palroii,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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Slate  of  iJie  Dlorencs. —  Df.aths. 


Prefenuent. 


pcrrLiiorouo:lj» 

Rlakesley,  V.      .     .     . 

Faithingston,  R.      .     . 


^alitfburp* 


xyii 


Aroluloaconry  of 
Benieston,  R. 
P'ovant,  R.    . 
Bucklaiul,  V*    .     . 
Chaddleworlh,  V.   . 
Kingston  Bagpuze,  Jv 
West   Lavington,    V. 
and  Wallingford,  St.  , 
Peter,  E ) 


4 


I 


(l(llorcc?^tec* 

Bidford,   V.   and  \ 

Salford  Priors,  V.-\  S 

Upton  Snodbury,  V.    . 


Northampt. 
Northam])t. 


Wilts 

Berks 
Berks 
Berks 
Wilts 

Berks 


Worcester 
Worcester 


Deceased. 


Palroii. 


I  Ion.  J  .T.  Twiselton '  Lord  Chancellor. 
Samuol  Rateman     Lord  Bp.  of  Lincoln'. 


William  Coxe  .  < 

C.  B.  Rawhone  . 
Jos.  ]{,.  Randell  . 
G.  Deane,  D.C.L. 

>  Wm.  Mairis    .  -^ 


Henry  Ilolyoake 
R.  Collier      .     . 


Tire  Lord  Bishop. 
Earl  of  I'embroke. 
PembrokeColl.  Oxford 
Rev.  C.  B.  Rawbone. 
Dn.&.  Ch.of  Westm. 
St..Iohn's  Coll. Oxford 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

H.  Blackstone,  Esq. 


Sir  G.  Skipwirth,  Bt. 
Rev.  IL  Green. 


•  And  Cougliton,  V.  Warwick,  Dioc.  of  Worcester;  Patron,  F.  Holyoake,  Esq. 

f  And  Preston  Capes,  R.  Northampton,  Dioc.  of  Peterbaro';  Patron,  J.  Robinson,  F.sq. 


Name^  Residence.  Countii. 

R.  Forster    Barton-upon-Huniber    Lincoln. 

Robert  Gordon    Scampton Lincoln. 

John  Harling    Whitby York. 

J.  Jocelyne Creaton Nonhampton. 

William  Lithman Longframlington   Devon. 

John  Phillips   Menibury Devon. 

L.  Pickering     Bulkington,  Curacy Warwick. 

Thomas  Whitby Creswel!     StatTordshire. 

John  Durwall Birmingham,  Grammar  School Warwick. 

J.  Greig    Birmingham W^irwick. 

Mitford  Peacock Fellow  of  Clirist  Church  College. .  . .  Cambridge. 

Richard  Purdon Fellow  of  Trinity  College Dublin. 

Joseph  Cockin Minister  of  Square  Chapel Halifax. 

Walter  Mayers     Ovcr-Worton,  Curacy Oxford. 

Thomas  Nicholh Burntwood,  Curacy Staflbrd. 

W.  H.  Savigny     Malvern     Worcester. 

J.  F.  Wilkinson    Upper  Se^'mour  Street Mitlcllesex. 

W.  Baker Lynden Kutland. 

J.  Scott,  D.  D Dean  of Lismore. 
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CLERGYMEN  MARRIED. 


The  Right  Tlev.  Christopher,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  to  Mary  Hamett, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Page, 
head  master  of  Westminster  School. 

Edward  Wix,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Chaplain  lo  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia,  to  Fanny,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  C.  Browne,  Esq.  of  Lowe- 
stoft, Suffolk. 

Philip  Wynter,  D.D.  President  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  to  Hairiette  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  Henry  Boyle  Deane, 
Esq.  late  of  Hurst  Grove,  Berks. 

Hastings  Robinson,  B.D.  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of 
Great  Warley  Essex,  to  Margaret  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Clay, 
Esq.  of  Burton. 

T.K.Arnold,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  T.  Heath- 
cote,  D.D. 

Robert  S.  Battiscombe,  Esq.  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Eliza  Rachel  Alicia,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Percivai  Pott,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 

Tho.  Clowes,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Caroline,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  Vicar 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  London, 

E.  Bather,  M.A.  Rector  of  Meole 
Brace,  and  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.D. 
Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

Bradford  Denne  Hawkins,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  to  Sarah, 
only  daughter  of  Robert  Hopkins,  Esq.  of 
Tidmarsh,  near  Reading. 

JMarkland  Barnard,  B.A.  Incumbent  of 
St.  Peter,  Colney,  to  Emma,  daughter  of 
L.  Gwynne,  Esq.  of  Teignmouth,  Devon. 

Henry  Western  Plumptrc,  B.A.  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector 
of  Eastwood,  Notts,  to  Eleanor,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Brook  William  Bridges, 
Bart,  of  Goodnestone  Park. 

Rich.  John  Shute,  B.A.  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Anna,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Neale,  of  Boddington  Manor 
House. 

Robert  Cobb,  M.A.  Rector  of  Bur- 
marsh,  Kent,  to  Harriett,  only  daughter 
of  R.  Cooke,  Esq.  of  Dartford. 

W.  P.  Buckhani,  to  Sarah,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Richards,  Esq.  of 
Reading. 

NO.  VII. — JULY,  1828. 


Peter  Leigh,  to  the  daughter  of  the  lale 
H.  Steward,  Esq. 

Thomas  Nunns,  B.A.  of  Birmingham, 
to  Miss  Anne  Smith. 

William  North,  of  Clare  Hull,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Gilby,  of  Clifton. 

John  Sperring,  of  Coley,  to  Miss  Mary 
Wellen. 

James  Weston  Harding,  Vicar  of  Sul- 
grave  and  Bodington,  Northamptonshire, 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sawyer  Spence, 
Esq.  of  Upton,  Essex. 

R.  V.  Rogers,  Curate  of  Kessle,  near 
Hull,  to  Miss  M.  B.  Howells. 

W.  Norris,  M.A.  Rector  of  Warbling, 
ton,  Hants,  to  Grace  Agnes,  youngest 
daughter  of  J.  A.  Plawkins,  Esq.  of 
Lewell,  Dorsetshire. 

S.  Butler,  of  Berry  Lodge,  Hants,  to 
Mary  Anne,  third  daughter  of  i'homas 
Thistlethwayte,  Esq.  of  Southwick  Park. 

J.  H.  Ridout,  Rector  of  Langton  Long 
Blandford,  Dorset,  to  Jane,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  James  Foster  Knight,  Esq, 
of  Anderson. 

Samuel  Weston,  of  White's  Hill,  Glou- 
cestershire, to  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
T.  Brodribb,  Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

William  Henry  Wynne,  son  of  William 
Wynne,  Esq.  to  Sarah  Sawrin,  daughter 
of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Dromore. 

S.  B.  Ward,  of  Quinton  Rectory,  Glou- 
cestershire, to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
late  Francis  Litchfield,  Esq. 

Latimer  Harper,  Rector  of  Catthorpe, 
Leicestershire,  to  Ann,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  B.  S.  Ebdell,  Vicar  of  Chilvers 
Ceton,  Warwickshire. 

J.  T.  Debrisay,  of  Chulmleigh,  Devon, 
to  Miss  Wilson,  of  Russell  Place,  Fitzroy 
Square. 

R.  P.  Hassell,  Rector  of  Batcombe,  to 
Miss  Light,  of  the  Row  of  Ashes. 

John  Fletcher,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Bradfield,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hobson. 

W.  H.  Drage,  of  Little  Haling,  Kent, 
to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Lindsay,  Esq. 

T.  Birmey,  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
to  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Nixon, 
Esq.  of  Bill  Mill  Lodge,  county  of  Here- 
ford. 

T.  Thomason,  late  of  Trinity  Church, 
Cheltenhaii),  to  Dorothy,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  Dickeson,  Esq.  of  Kendal, 


R 
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Clergi/men  Married. 


C.  Morpcll,  B.A.  Curate  of  Benlk-y, 

Hants,  to  S;ir;ili,  diiI}'  (liinnlitcr  of  tlie  late 
lUv.  \V.  11.  WaiRii,  .M.A.  Rector  of 
Gri'i-nstcil,  Kssi'x,  ami  Vicar  of  Great 
Bailvvorlli,  Clii'sliire. 

William  IJoilamI,  Vicar  of  Swim-sliead 
ami  Franipton,  near  Boston,  and  late  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
]Miss  Meredith,  of  the  former  place. 

William  Warner,  Rector  of  Widford, 
Essex,  to  Henrietta  Ann,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Short,  of  Cheltenham. 

Edward  Reginald  Maniell,  M.A.  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  to  Susan, 
eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Minet,  Esq.  of 
Baldwins,  Kent. 

Jose|)h  Bockett,  Hector  of  Stoodleigh, 
Devon,  to  Rachcll,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Barker,  of  Aldworth. 

W.  C.  Totton,  of  Westminster,  to  Eliza- 
beth Julia,  third  daughter  of  Charles 
Knjvett,  Esq.  of  Soming. 

William  Aslley  Cave,  M.A.  Incumbent 
of  Flixton,  Lancashire,  to  Elizabeth  ]Mar- 
tha,  second  daughter  of  the  late  S.  Wat- 
ken,  Esq.  of  Ncwhouse,  Gloucestershire. 

J.  W.  Ready,  Vicar  of  Braunton, 
Devon,  and  of  Bishopstone,  Wilts,  to 
Jane,  second  daughter  of  Charles  Chi- 
chester, Esq.  of  Hall,  Devon. 

C.  Lord,  of  Oakhanger,  near  Newbury, 
Berks,  to  Barbara,  second  daughter  of  R. 
Amphlett,  Esq.  of  Handswortli. 

James  Hough,  to  Miss  Lewis,  of  South- 
gate. 

R.  Hepworth,  B.A.  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  Tewkesbury,  to  MissB.  M.  Piatt. 


John  Fleming  St.  John,  Vicar  of  Spon- 
don,  to  Cassandra,  third  daughter  ol  the 
late  F.  Hart,  Esq.  of  Alderwasley  Park, 
Derb3. 

J.  Tweed,  Rector  of  Capel  St.  Mary, 
Sullolk,  to  Caroline  Frances,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  11.  Barthrop,  Esq.  of  Ilanford 
Lodge,  Ipswich. 

Henry  Des  Vocux,  M.y\.  Vicar  of  Sta- 
penhill,  Deri)yshirc,  to  Frances  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  G.  W.  Mitton  Esq.  of 
Carlton,  Nottinghamshire. 

Christo|)her  Jones, M.A.  Vicar  of  Canon 
Pyon,  Hereford,  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  Jay,  Esq.  of  Derndalc. 

F.  H.  Thompson,  of  Madley,  Salop,  to 
Miss  F.  M.  Metcalf. 

John  Clarke,  Rector  of  Clayhidoii, 
Devon,  to  Miss  M.A.  Gardiner. 

J.  F.  Witty,  of  Frome,  to  Miss  Mary 
Trodrig. 

Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  Maria  Cathe- 
rina,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  J. 
Barker,  Esq. 

Robert  Stammers,  B.A.  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Sarah,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Dalton,  Esq. 

Robert  Fawell,  Rector  of  St.  Swithin's, 
Demarara,  to  Miss  Ealswortliy,  of  Mon- 
tague Square. 

Robert  Bentley  Buckle,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Caroline  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Barker,  Vicar  of  Abbotsbury, 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE    UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES   CONFERRED  FROM  APRIL  TO  JUNE  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

May  14. 
Rev.  Herbert  Oakeley,  Oriel  College, 
Prebendary  of  Worcester,  Grand  Com- 
pounder. 

DOCTOR  IN  MEDICINE. 

(By  Incorporation  from  Dublin.) 

June  5. 
Daniel  Chambers  Macrigbt,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Mar.  29. 

Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School. 

Rev.  George  Dineley,  Worcester  Col. 

April  17. 
Rev.  Andrew  Edwards,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Farley,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
daleii  College. 

May  24. 
Rev.  John  Jones,  Fellow  of  Jesus  Col. 

BACHELOR  IN  MEDICINE, 

(with  License  to  practise.) 

May  28. 
John  Mitchinson  Calvert,  Oriel  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Mar.  29. 
Rev.  Hen.  John  EUman,  Wadham  Col. 
April  16. 

Hon.  John  Duncan  Bligh,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College. 

May  24. 

Rev.  Thomas  Vere  Bay ne,  M. A.  Scholar 
of  Jesus  College. 


R  '^ 


May  28. 
William  Andrew  Rees,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Mar.  29. 
Rev.  W.  Latimer  Neville,  Queen's  Col. 
April  14. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  Pembroke 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Samuel  Piatt,  Magdalen  Hall,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Harrison,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Rev.  George  Wells,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College. 

J.  G.  H.  Bourne,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College. 

John  Lodge,  Brasenose  College. 

James  North,  Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  George  Harrison,  Lincoln  College. 

Rev.  John  Keal  Biging,  St.  John's  Col. 

Charles  Woodward,  Magdalen  Hall. 

April  24. 

Rev.  Charles  Maybery,  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College. 

Henry  William  Hall,  Oriel  College. 

Henry  Moresby,  Exeter  College. 

Geo.  Riggs,  Taberdar  of  Queen's  Col. 

Hon.  John  Mitford,  New  College. 

Rev.  Anth.  Lewis  Lambert,  Trinity 
College. 

April  30. 

Cha.  Hampden  Turner,  Christ  Church. 
Thomas  Paley,  University  College. 
Rev.  T.  Penruddocke,  Wadham  Col. 
Rev.  Robert  Shuckburgh,  Trinity  Col. 
Edmund  Hiley  Bucknall  Estcourt,  Fel- 
low of  Merton  College. 
Q, 
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Mat)  8. 

Rvv.  Josopli  SiniiiMin,  Quccii'.s  College. 

Ufv.  Fred.  Dubsuii,  Rkiloii  Collt'fje. 

llev.  Willinni  FawssPlt,  M.A.  of  Goii- 
\  illc  and  t'aius  College,  Cambridge,  incor- 
|ioiateii  of  Magdalen  Hall. 

Mail  14. 

Egertoii  Venables  Venioii,  SludeiU  of 
Clirist  Cliurcli,  Grand  Comiiouiider. 

Rev.  Arthur  Turner,  Exeter  College, 
Grand  Conipoumler. 

Edmund  ilov,  Pembroke  College. 

Kev.'l'homas  Marlon, Queen's  College. 

Charles  Palairet  JMiclicI,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Deauchamp  Cooper,  Uiii- 
ver^it^'  College. 

Rev.  James  Sam.  Wiggett,  Exeter 
College. 

Rev.  Edward  VVix,  Trinity  College. 

Muy  24. 

Rev.  James  Walter  Cary,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

Rev.  George  Price,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Henry  Hayman  Dod,  Worcester  Col. 

Rev.  Thomas  Agar  Holland,  Worcester 
College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fogg,  St.  John's  College. 

May  28. 

John  Evelyn  Denison,  Christ  Church, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Thomas  Twysdcn,  .Merton  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  John  Horbford,  Queen's  College. 

AVilliani  Robert  Bigg,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  James  W^akefield,  St.  Edmund's 
Hall. 

Rev.  John  Pugh,  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Slowell  Hughes,  Jesus  College. 

Thomas  Bevan,  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Hugh  Vaughan,  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Will.  Millner,  Worcester  College. 

Grenville  John  Penn,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Laboucliere,  Clirist  Church. 

John  Parry,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  Col. 

Rev.  Charles  Floyer,  Trinity  College. 

George  Dacre  Tyler,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Hen.  Rob.  Harrison,  Lincoln  Col, 

Rev.  Stephen  Cragg,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Jtnie  .5. 

AVilliam  Palmer,  St.  Mary  Hull,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Everard  Robert  Bruce 
Feilding,  Oriel  College,  Grand  Com- 
pounder. 

Rev.  Suramerton  Tudor,  St.  Edmund's 
Hall. 


Rev.  William  Maddock  Williams,  Ral- 
liol  College. 

Itev.  John  Burton  Birtwhislle,  Lincoln 
College. 

Cyrus  Morrall,  Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  Sanniel  Lane,  Exeter  College. 

William  Douglas  Dick,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Robert  John  William  Wright, 
Trinity  College. 

June  12. 

Rev.  JoluiColborne,  Wadham  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Monranl  Brock,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Geo.  Morris,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Rev.  William  Parsons  Hopton,  Trinity 
College. 

Rev.  Fred.  Leicester,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  Jolui  Hewlett  Watson,  Wadham 
College. 

Rev.  Richard  Broome  Pinneger,  Pem- 
broke College. 

James  Des  Saumarez,  Scholar  of  Pem- 
broke College. 

Thomas  Davidson,  Worcester  College. 

June  19. 

Rev.  John  Harding,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  William  Thornes,  Christ  Chinx-li. 

Frederick  Russell,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Rev.  Richard  Hewitt,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Middleton,  St.  Edmund 
Hall. 

Rev.  Tho.  Riddel!,  St.  Ednmnd  Hall. 

Rev.  Piiilip  Jacobs,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Rev.  George  Maberly,  Fellow  of  Bal- 
liol  College. 

Rich.  Dennis  Hoblyn,  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  George  Edw.  Eyre,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  William  James  Copleston,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College. 

Tho.  Sale,  Demy  of  Magdalen  College. 

Wm.  Robertson,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College. 

William  Jennings  Hamilton,  Pembroke 
College. 

Rev.  Edward  William  Forty  Latimer, 
Lincoln  College. 

Rev.  Hubert  Kestall  Cornish,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College. 

Rev,  William  Heberden,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College. 

Rev.  W^m.  Gardiner,  Exeter  College. 

bachelors  of  arts. 

Mm-.  29. 
Walter  John  Trower,  Christ  Churcli. 
Lord  Edward  Thynne,  Oriel  College. 

April  16. 
Rich.  Clayton  Browne,  Brasenose  CoJ. 
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Henry  George  Pauncefote  Cooke,  Ex- 
eter College. 

T.  F.  Laurence,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

Geo  Adams,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col. 

John  Gaselee,  St.  John's  College. 

Aipnl  24. 

William  Hardy  Vernon,  Magdalen  Hall. 
John  Bidgood  Bennett,  Rlagdalen  Hall. 
Rob.  Atlierton  Hornby,  Oriel  College. 

April  30. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Viscount  En- 
coiube.  New  College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Tiionias  Spears,  Pembroke  College. 

George  Harvey  Goodwin,  Queen's  Col. 

Edw  Cha.  Harington,  Worcester  Col. 

William  Maxwell  Du  Pre,  Christ 
Church. 

Richard  Thomas  Tucker,  B.  A.  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  ad  eundem. 

May  8. 

Thomas  E.  Withington,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

Thomas  Child,  Queen's  College. 

William  Boulton,  Queen's  College. 

William  Mayo,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Robert  Ellis,  Jesus  College. 

James  Marwood  Elton,  Balliol  College. 

Henry  Whitelocke  Torrens,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Edward  Green,  Scholar  of  University 
College. 

Eduard  Blencowe,  Scholar  of  Wadhara 
College. 

Paulin  Barrett,  Wadham  College. 

John  Davenport,  Wadliam  College. 

Hon.  John  Jervis  Carnegie,  Oriel  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Portales  Golightly,  Oriel  Col- 
lege. 

John  Frederick  Christie,  Oriel  College. 

Lancelott  Charles  Lee  Brenton,  Oriel 
College. 

Arthur  B.  Brycr,  Exeter  College. 

Henrv  W.  Gleed  Armstrong,  St.  John's 
College." 

William  Waldroii  Champneys,  Scholar 
of  Brasenose  College. 

Arthur  Ncate,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  incorporated  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

May  14. 

William  Thomas  Ellis,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

Henry  Hamilton,  Edmund  Hall. 

Thomas  Hawcs,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Robert  '  Stephen  llawker,  Magdalen 
Hall. 


Jenkiii  Huglies,  Jesus  College. 
Stephen  Gaselee,  Balliol  College. 
John  Gregson,  University  College. 
William  Gregory,  Wadham  College. 
John  Sutton,  Oriel  College. 
George  Frederick  Fessey,  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. 

John  Hart,  Exeter  College. 

Richard  Greenall,  Brasenose  College, 

John  Kaye,  Brasenose  College. 

May  24. 

Edward  Carlton  Tufnell,  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

Belton  Simpson,  Scholar  of  Queen's 
College. 

Robert  Pain,  Queen's  College. 

Henry  Suiith,  Queen's  College. 

James  F.  E.  Warburton,  Brasenose 
College. 

Montague  James  Taylor,  Brasenose 
College. 

A.  E.  Sketchley,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Richard  Pritchard,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Walter  Posthumus  Powell,  Worcester 
College. 

Julian  Charles  Young,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

John  Peerson,  Balliol  College. 

William  Robert  Ward,  Balliol  College. 

John  Bateman  Buckby  l'<atcman,  Bal- 
liol College. 

Right  Hon.  Archibald  Viscount  Ache- 
son,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Pyra  Bridges,  Christ  Church. 

Isaac  Heathcote  Pring,  Christ  Church. 

Evan  Benjauiin  Hughes,  Jesus  College. 

John  Vaughan  Lloyd,  Jesus  College. 

Hugh  Robert  Thomas,  Jesus  College. 

James  Layton  Brown,  University  Col- 
lege. 

Theodore  John  Cartwright,  University 
College. 

Edward  James  Phipps,  Exeter  College. 

Edward  Benlow,  Pembroke  College. 

Lancelot  Arthur  Sharpe,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

Other  Philpott,  St.  John's  College. 

May  28. 

Charles  Thomas  Gaskell,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

Power  Turner,  Pembroke  College. 

Robert  Rolland,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Fitz  Henry  Shele,  Queen's  College. 

William  Jacob  Tho.  Dodgson,  Queen's 
College. 

Morace  Moule,  Queen's  College. 

Thomas  Sutton,  St.  Edmund's  Hall. 

Thomas  Carnie,  Worcester  College. 
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Richnni  Ponncfatlier,  Balliol  College. 

Henry  Curtis  SinitI),  Balliol  Collogc. 

Cluirles  Sanuiel  Twistleton,  Scliolar  of 
Bailiiil  College. 

Robert  Scott,  Balliol  College. 

Jolm    George    Fliillimore,    Student   of 
Christ  Cliurcl). 

I\IatilRw  White  Ridley,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas    Charlton    Whitraore,    Christ 
Church. 

Henry  Ralph  Beauniont.Christ  Church. 

Robeit  French  Laurence,    Student   of 
Christ  Church. 

Kirby  Trimmer,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

James  Slade,  St.  Albau  Hall. 

Horatio   Nelson   Goldney,   St.    Alban 
Hall. 

James  Lawson,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

William  Harding,  University  College. 

John  Hamilton,  Brasenose  College. 

John  Higiion,  Brasenose  College. 

Thomas  W.  Booth,  Brasenose  College. 

Joseph  John  Richardson,  Oiiel  College. 

John  Allen  Giles,  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Cluisti  College. 

William  Pilkington,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College. 

Jas.  Henry  Hughes,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College. 

Henry  Doyle  Sewcll,  Trinity  College. 

John  Purlon,  Trinity  College. 

Francis  Thomas  New,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. 

James  Campbell  Crowley,  Wadham 
College. 

Robert  George  Lewis,  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

Thomas  Bush  Saunders,  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

George  Sweet  Escott,  Lincoln  College. 

James  Manisty,  Lincoln  College. 

Edward  Ernest  Villiers,  Merton  Col- 
lege. 

William  Nettlesliip,  Merton  College. 

Jurie  5. 

Edward  Auriol,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Ambrose  Hussey, Balliol  College, Grand 
Compounder. 

John  Claroson  Eggington,  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

John  Emra,  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. 

Robert  Holden,  Christ  Church. 

John  W.  Warter,  Christ  Church. 

James  Wood,  Christ  Church. 

Richard  Skipsey,  Queen's  College. 

Jervis  John  Jervis,  Queen's  College. 

John  Martin  Longmire,  St.  Edmund's 
Hall. 


Henry  Ware,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Wni.  Hockin  Braund,   Magdalen  Hall. 
Wm.  Fullarton  Walker,  Magdalen  Hall. 
John  Black  well,  Jesus  College. 
Henry  Bayley  Williams,  Jesus  College. 
Joseph  Birchall,  Brasenose  College. 
Tho.  W^m.  Lynne,  Worcester  College. 
William  Young,  Oriel  College. 
Charles  Edward  Slewry,  Oriel  College. 
John  Kay,  Lincoln  College. 
William  Ilellington,  Pembroke  College. 
Will.  Dallas  Bernard,  Wadham  College. 

June  12. 

Bcriah  Botfield,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Hen.  Barton,  Brasenose  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Wm.  Henry  Fellowes,  Christ  Church. 

George  Forester,  Brasenose  College.^ 

Caleb  Whitcfoord,  Queen's  College. ' 

Rich.  Cfismpton  Fell,  Queen's  College. 

Octavius  Swale  Harrison,  Queen's  Col. 

John  Oliver  Willy  amsHaweis,  Queen's 
College. 

John  Tetley  Smith,  Queen's  College. 

Archibald  Duboulry,  St.  Alban  Hall; 

Christopher  Reed,  Exeter  College. 

Francis  John  Hext  Kendall,  Exeter 
College. 

St.  Vincent  Love  Hammick,  E.\eter 
College. 

W'illiara  Thornber,  Trinity  College. 

June  19. 
Henry  Birkett,  Scholar  of  Queen's  Col. 
Wm.  Monkhouse,   Scholar  of  Queen's 
College. 

Geo.  Chester,  Scholar  of  Queen's  Col. 
Frederick  Robert  Neve,  Oriel  College. 
Edward  Vivian,  Exeter  College. 
Edw.  Fanshawe  Glamille,  Exeter  Col. 
Richard  Martin,  New  College. 
Hon.  Edward  Phipps,  Trinity  College. 
Henry  Syer  Trimmer,  Merton  College. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 

April  1. 
Mr.  Robert  John  RoUes  was  admitted 
actual  Fellow  of  New  College. 

April  11. 

Walter  John  Trower,  B.A.  and  George 
Anthony  Denison,  B.A.  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Charles  Neate,  B.A.  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, were  elected  Fellows  of  Oriel  Col. 
April  16. 

The  Proctors  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
presented  in  Convocation  by  the  Heads  of 
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tlieir  respective  Colleges,  and  severally 
sworn  and  admitted  into  office  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor : — 

Senior  Proctor. — Rev.  William  Arundell 
Bouverie,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Merton  Col. 

Jtmior  Proctor. — Rev.  Cha.  Litchfield 
Swainson,  M.A.  P'ellow  of  St.  John's  Col. 

Mr.  Bouverie  nominated  for  his  Pro- 
Proctors  the  Rev.  Henry  William  Buckley, 
M.A.  and  the  Rev.  George  Tyndall,  M.A. 
Fellows  of  Merton  College ;  and  Mr. 
Swainson  nominated  the  Rev.  Henry 
Arthur  Woodgate,  M.A.  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Paris  New,  M.A.  Fellows  of  St. 
John's  College. 

The  Examiners  appointed  by  Dean 
Ireland's  Trustees  signified  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  that  they  had  elected  Edward 
Massey,  Commoner  of  Wadham  College, 
a  Scholar  on  that  foundation. 

April  18. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Walter  Bigg  Wither 
was  admitted  Scholar  of  New  College. 

April  19. 

Mr.  W.  Webb  Ellis,  Scholar  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  was  elected  to  an  Exhibition 
on  the  Foundation  of  Wm.  Hulme,  Esq. 

May  7. 

Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  Commoner  of  Wor- 
cester College,  was  elected  Scholar  of  that 
Society  on  Dr.  Clarke's  Foundation. 

Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Hughes,  Under- 
Graduate  Commoners  of  Lincoln  College, 
were  elected  Lord  Crewe's  Exhibitioners; 
and  Messrs.  Cox,  Dolby,  and  Bromehead, 
Scholars  of  that  Society. 

May  14. 

The  Rev.  John  James  Cory,  B.D.  and 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  admitted  ad  eundem. 

May  28. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors 
to  be  Masters  of  the  Schools  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  : — 

The  Rev.  George  Fuller  Thomas,  M.A. 
Worcester  College. 

John  W^illiaras,  M.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Cliurcii. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Sankey,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

In  the  same  Convocation,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Thomas  Parr  Brymer,  M.A.  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  was  admitted  ad  eundem. 

May  30. 

Richard  Gell  MacmuUen  was  admitted 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Dornford,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College,  was  approved  as  a 
Public  Examiner  in  Literis  Humaniorihtis  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  M.A.  of 
Wadham  College,  as  a  Public  Examiner  in 
DiscipUnis  ]\lathematicis  et  Physicis. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  Students  of  Christ  Cliurch  from 
Westminster  School;- — Messrs.  Robert 
Joseph  Phillimore,  Thomas  Ciiamberlain, 
Matthew  Henry  Marsh,  and  Henry  An- 
thony JefF)-evs. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Sankey,  M.A.  Scho- 
lar of  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  been 
admitted  a  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  M.A.  late 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Bampton  Lecturer  for  the  year 
1 829. 

At  a  Convocation  liolden  to  elect  a 
Curator  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Dr.  Marlow,  President  of 
St.  John's  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkyns, 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  was  unanimously 
chosen. 

June  2. 

In  Convocation,  tlie  Rev.  J.  Bramston, 
M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
was  nominated  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Schools,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Sankey,  M.A. 

Ju7ie  5. 

In  Convocation,  a  Sum  not  exceeding 
X400  was  granted  from  the  University 
Chest  for  the  Completion  of  the  Improve- 
ments in  the  inferior  of  St.  Mary's  Church; 
and  the  two  Schools  of  Geometry  and 
Medicine  were  permanently  annexed  to 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

June  11. 

Mr.  Geo.  Robert  Michael  Ward,  M.A. 
of  Trinity  College,  was  admitted  an  actual 
Fellow  of  that  Society. 

Messrs.  Jasper  Nicholls  Harrison  and 
Robert  Cox  Clifton,  Commoners  of  Wor- 
cester College,  were  elected  Scholars  of 
that  Society,  on  Mrs.  Eaton's  foundation, 

June  12. 

It  was  agreed  in  Convocation  to  in- 
crease, by  a  payment  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity Chest,  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Pro- 
Proctors  from  £50  to  £80  each  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
tlie  annual  salary  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  from  £'40  to  £100,  to  be  paid 
out  of  tlie  monies  collected  inider  the 
name  of  Charter-money. 
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June  14. 
Mr.  .Tames  Sii\or  OrIc  was  admitted 
actual  I'Vllow  of  New  College. 

June  17. 

I^Ir.  Henry  Birkelt,  Mr.  Wm.  Monk- 
house,  111111*  Mr.  George  Chester,  were 
elected  Taberdars  of  Queen's  College. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Christopher  Benson 
and  Mr.  John  Hogarth  Swale  were  elected 
Scholars  on  the  Old  Foundation.  Mr. 
John  Ilowlandson  was  elected  an  Exhibi- 
tioner on  Sir  Francis  Bridgman's  Founda- 
tion; and  Mr.  Alfred  Cffisar  Bishop  and 
Mr.  John  Feuden  Smith  Phabayn,  Exhi- 
bitioners on  the  Foundation  of  Frederick 
Tjlney,  Esq. 

June  19. 

In  Convocation,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Veysie  of  Christ  Church,  as  a  Public  Ex- 
aminer in  Litcris  Humunioyibus,  and  of 
Mr.  Grenfell  of  University  College,  as 
Exan)iner  in  Disciplitiis  Mathematids  et 
Pbijsicis,  were  respectively  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by  tlie  House. 

The  Examiners  appointed  by  theVice- 
Chancellor  and  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
have  signified  their  intention  of  lecom- 
mendiiig  George  Cotes,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  for  the  Writership  otlered  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkins  Williams 
AVynn,  as  a  Prize  for  competition  among 
the  Junior  BIcmbers  of  the  University. 


The  Names  of  those  Candidates  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  Public  Examinations  in. 
Easter  Terra,  were  admitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  into  the  Three  Classes  oi LiteriB 
Humaniores,  and  DisciplhuE  Mathematics 
et  Fhysiccc,  respectively,  according  to  the 
Alphabetical  arrangement  in  each  Class,' 
prescribed  by  ihe  Statute. 

i.iter;e  humaniores. 

First  Class. 
Blencowe,  Edward,  Wadham  College. 
Giles,  John  Allen,  Corpus  Christi  Col. 
Lewis,  George  Cornwall, Christ  Cluirch. 
Newton,  Benj.  Wills,  Exeter  College. 
Pearson,  John,  Ealliol  College. 

Second  Class, 

Bateman,  John  Buckley,  Balliol  Col. 

Champneys,  William  VVeldon,  Brase- 
nose  College. 

Christie,  John,  Oriel  College. 

Fisher,  James,  Exeter  College. 

Gaselee,  Stephen,  Balliol  College. 

Hammick,  St.  Vincent  Love,  Exeter 
College. 

Littledale,   Charles    Richard,    Christ 
Church. 


Richardson,  Joseph  John,  Oriel  College. 
Scott,  Robert,  Balliol  College. 
Sharpe,  Lancelot  Artli.  St.  John's  Col. 
Townsend,Thcyer  Lawrence,  Worcester 
College. 

Tufnell,  Henry,  Christ  Church. 
Vivian,  Edward,  Exeter  College, 

Third  Class. 

Birchall,  James,  Brasenose  College. 

Birkett,  Henry,  Queen's  College. 

Boulton,  William,  Queen's  College. 

Brenton,  Lancelot  C.  Lee,  Oriel  Col. 

Emra,  John,  Oriel  College. 

Golightly,  Charles  Portales,  Oriel  Col. 

Greenall,  Richard,  Brasenose  College. 

Hughes,  Jas.  Hen.  Magdalen  College. 

Hughes,  Jenkin,  Jesus  College. 

Hutton,  Rufus,  Exeter  College. 

Lawson,  James,  St.  Alban  Hall, 

Monkhouse,  William,  Queen's  College. 

Nettleship,  William,  Merton  College. 

Plunkett,  Hon.  Randall  Edward,  Christ 
Church. 

Powell,  Walter  Posthumous,  Worcester 
College. 

Turner,  John  Fisher,  Worcester  College. 

Ward,  William  Robert,  Balliol  College. 

Warter,  John  Wood,  Christ  Church. 

Chakles  Miller, 
Joseph  Dornford, 
John  Siiuldham, 
Thomas  T.  Churton, 
William  Beach  Thomas, 
H,  Arthur  Woodgate. 

DISCIPLIN.E  mathematics  ET  PHYSIC^:. 

First  Class. 
Giles,  John  Allen,  Corpus  Christi  Col. 
Tufnell,  Edward,  Balliol  College. 

Second  Class. 
Bateman,  John  Buckle3',  Balliol  Col. 
Boulton,  William,  Queen's  College. 
Chester,  George,  Queen's  College. 
Christie,  John,  Oriel  College. 
Hammick,   St.  Vincent  Love,  Exeter 
College. 

Lewis,George  Cornwall,  Christ  Church, 
Skipsey,  Richard,  Queen's  College. 
Ward.'Williara  Roll,  Balliol  College. 

Third  Class. 
Lewis,  Rob.  Geo.  VVadliam  College. 
Plunkett,  Hon.  Randall  Edward,  (_  hrist 
Church. 

Baden  Powell, 
RoBEijT  Walkei 


(I 

E  Saunders,  J  (2 


Augustus  Page 
I'he  number  of  the  Fenrth  Class  was  107. 
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PRIZES. 

CHANCELLOR'S  PRIZES. 

Lathi  Verse, 
Subject — "  MachiniE  vi  vaporis  impulse." 

Adjudged  to 
Tliomas'Legh  Claugliton,  Trinity  College. 

Latin  Essay, 
Subject — "  Unde  eveuit   ut    in    artium 
liberalium    studiis   prdstantissimus    quisgue 
apud  singulas  civitates  eodem  fere  steculojio- 
ruerit?" 

Adjudged  to 
George  Anthony  Denison,  B.A.  Oriel 
College. 

English  Essay, 
Subject — "   The   Domestic   Virtues  and 
Habits  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
compared  with  those  of  the  more  refined  Na- 
tions of  Modern  Europe." 

Adjudged  to 
William  Sewell,  B.A.  Exeter  College. 

Subjects  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Latin  Verse. 
"  M.  T.  Cicero  cum  familiar  ibm  suis  apud 
Tusculum." 

Latin  Essay. 
"  Quibus  potissimum  rationibus  gentes  a 
Romanis  dehelkitce  ita  afficerentur   ut  cum 
victoribus  in  unius  imperii  coi-pus  coaluerintV 


SIR  ROGER  NEWDIGATE'S  PRIZE. 

English  Verse, 

Subject — "  Richard  Cxur  de  Lion." 

Adjudged  to 

Joseph  Anstice,  Christ  Church. 

Subject  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
"  Voyages  of  Discovery  to  the  Polar  Re^ons." 

THEOLOGICAL  PRIZE. 

Subject  for  the  ensuing  Year. 
"  What  ivere  the  causes  of  the  persecution 
to  which  the  Christians  were  subject  in  the 
first  centuries  of  Christianity." 

The  above  Subject  for  an  English  Essay, 
appointed  by  the  judges,  is  proposed  to 
Members  of  the  University  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  viz. 

I.  The  Candidate  must  have  passed  his 
Examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  or 
B.C.L. 

IL  He  must  not  on  this  day  (June  17) 
have  exceeded  his  twenty-eightli  Term. 

III.  He  must  have  commenced  his 
sixteenth  Term  eight  weeks  previous  to 
the  day  appointed  for  sending  in /»«  Essay 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  APRIL  TO  JUNE  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOn  IN  DIVINITY. 

June  11. 
Rev.  Samuel  Birch,  St.  John's  College, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Compounder. 

BACHELORS   IN    DIVINITY. 

April  23. 
Rev.  Robert  Walpole,  Trinity  College. 
June  11. 

Rev.  John  Thomas  Austen,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  Catharine 
Hall. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Fiolt,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Compounder. 

Rev.  Henry  Venn,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Compounder.- 


Rev.  Joseph  Hindle,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Compounder. 

Rev.  John  Hobart  Gaunter,  St.  Peter's 
College. 

Rev.  Wra.  Burgess,  Queen's  College. 

BACHELOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Mar.  21. 
Rev.  Warwell  Fenn,  Catharine  Hall. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Mar.  21. 
Rev.  John  T.  Bennett,  St.  Peter's  Col. 

Mar.  26. 
Charles  Cutbusli,  St.  John's  College. 

April  23. 
John  Bishton,  Trinity  College. 
Frederick  Solly  Flood,  Trinity  College. 
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Wmthrop  M.  Prned,  Fellow  of  Triuity 
Colli-gc. 

lliMiry  Davis  Wnrd,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Isaacson,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

Rev.  C.  II.  Hartsliome,  St.  John's  Col. 

Rev.  Win.  Christ.  Iwiss,  Caius  College, 

Edward  Hyde  Coscns,  Catharine  Hall. 

May  7. 

Rev.  Horatio  Walpole  Buckc,  Trinity 

College. 

John  Hey  wood  Hawkins,  Trinity  Col. 

T.  C.  Sneyd  Kynnerslcy,  St.  John's 
College. 

Rev.  David  Laiiig,  St.  Peter's  College. 

Rev.  Caleb  Ilockett,  St.  Peter's  College. 

Rev.  Henry  West,  St.  Peter's  College. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hussey,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Thomas  Rarashay,  Queen's  College. 

May  14. 

Rev.  Joshua  Scholcfield,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

May  21. 

Rev.  Russell  Skinner,  Sidney  College. 

Jwie  11. 

Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  Clare  Hall. 
Richard  Heaihfield,  Jesus  College. 
Rev.  Benj.  Weaver,  Sidney  Sussex  Col. 

INCEPTORS  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER    OF  ARTS. 

Mar.  21. 

James  Challis,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col. 

Thomas  Riddell,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col. 

Edward  Johnstone,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  William  Goode,  Trinity  College. 

Cha.  Will.  Bollacrts,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  J.  H,  Pooley,  Fellow  6i  St,  John's 
College, 

Rev.  Henry  Cleveland,  St,  John's  Col, 

Rev.  F.  C.  B.  Earle,  St,  John's  College, 

Rev.  Edward  Ventris,  St.  Peter's  Col. 

Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Beatson,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College, 

Rev.  John  Graham,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College, 

Rev.  Samuel  W,  Waud,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College, 

James  Grundy  Cross,  Downing  College, 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

June  11, 
Rev.  Stephen  Davies,  Queen's  College, 
Compounder. 

Robert  Shaw  Kuig,  Sidney  Sussex  Col. 


IICENTIATE  IN  IMIYSIC. 

June  11, 
Henry  Burton,  Caius  College. 

BACnELORS  IN  ruYSIC. 

June  11. 

James  Farish,  B.A.  Trinity  College. 
Wm.  Penrice  Barrett,  B.A.  Caius  Col, 
Edward  Augustus  Domeier,  B,A.  Tri- 
nity College. 

Charles  Brook,  St.  John's  College. 
John  Braniston  Wilmot,  Caius  College, 
John  Burnett  Stuart,  Queen's  College. 
Richard  Eliiihiist,  Caius  College. 
Charles  Morgan  Le  Mann,  Trinity  Col. 
Hen.  Trowbridge  Moor,  St.  John's  Col. 

BACHELORS   OF   ARTS, 

Mar.  28, 

George  Goldsmith,  St.  Peter's  College. 
Thomas  John  Theobald,  Christ  College, 
Richard  Catton,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Richard  Roundell  Toke,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Wm.  Henry  Tuer,  Magdalen  College. 

April  23. 

Henry  Davis,  Trinity  College. 
Charles  Hayes,  Trinity  College. 
Michael  Le  Mann,  Trinity  College. 
George  Rose,  Trinity  College. 
Thomas  Rotton,  Trinity  College. 
Albert  Way,  Trinity  College. 
David  Bristow  Baker,  St.  John's  Col. 
Richard  Chapman,  St.  John's  College, 
John  Clay,  St.  John's  College. 
Thomas  Fawcett,  St.  John's  College, 
Charles  Fisher,  St,  John's  College, 
James  Fitzmaurice,  St.  John's  College. 
James  Hamilton,  St.  John's  College. 
John  Saunders,  St.  John's  College. 
Fenton  Tuckett,  St.  John's  College. 
F.  Sacheverell  Wilmot,  St.  John's  Col. 
William  Wynne,  St.  John's  College. 
Phelipps  Hanham,  St.  Peter's  College. 
Fred.  Wm.  Maltby,  St.  Peter's  College. 
James  Rlacdonald,  Caius  College. 
Nicholas  Bennett,  Queen's  College. 
Robert  Lee  Bridge,  Queen's  College. 
James  Coghlan,  Queen's  College. 
Tho.  Edm.  Hiscock,  Queen's  College. 
Charles  Langdon,  Queen's  College. 
Henry  Murray,  Queen's  College. 
Jackson   Muspratt   Williams,   Queen's 
College. 

John  Cordeaux,  Catharine  Hall. 
Alexander  Annand,  Jesus  College. 
Benjamin  Chapman,  Christ  College. 
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James  Robertson,  Christ  College. 
Joseph  Foster,  Emmanuel  College. 

May  7. 

George  Coleman,  Christ  College. 
Charles    Thomas    Carpenter,     Sidney 
College. 

May  14. 

Joseph  Thackeray,  Fellow    of  King's 
College. 

Capel  Lofft,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 


May  21. 

Thomas  Bond,  Trinity  College. 
Edward  Holland,  Trinity  College. 
Henry  Roper,  St.  John's  College. 
Saniiiel  Barker,  St.  Peter's  College. 
George  Robertson  Barclay,  Catharine 
Hall. 

June  11. 

Wra.  Henry  Gorton,  Trinity  College. 
Edward  Hall,  St.  John's  College. 


JUNIOR  SOPHS'  EXAMINATION,  Lent  Term,  1828. 


EXAMINERS. 


Tho.  Smart  Hughes,  B.D.  Emmanuel  James    Collett   Ebden,   M.  A.   Trinity 

College.  Hall. 

Richard  Waterfield,  B.D.  Emmanuel  John  Statton  Fisher,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
College,  lege. 


Greene,  Tr.  H. 

Greene,  J.  Corp. 

Greenup,  Qu. 

Greenwood,  Trin. 

Greenwood,  Jes. 

Grigg,  Chr. 

Haddon,  Jes. 

Hall,  Clare 

Hall,  Chr. 

Hall,  Tr.  H. 

Handford,  Corp. 

Hardy,  Pet. 

Harrison,  Cath. 

Harvey,  Trin. 

Hawtrey,  Corp. 
Heath,  J,  M.  Trin. 

Heath,  Corp. 

Heathcote,  Trin. 

Heathcote,  Clare 

Hebert,  Trin. 

Herbert,  Joh. 

Hervey,  Joh. 

Hewson,  Joh. 

Heyseti,  Trin. 

Hibbert,  Pemb. 

Hill,  Corp. 

Hill,T.  L.  Joh. 

Hilton,  Trin. 

Hiiide,  Joh. 

Hoare,  Trin, 

Hobson,  Joh. 

Holder,  Emm. 

Hookins,  Tr.  H. 

Hope,  Tr.  H. 

Hore,  Qu. 

Hose,  Qu. 
Hovenden.RM.Trin. 

Humfrey,  Caius 

Hunter,  Caius 

lUingworth,  Trin. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Arkwright, 

Trin. 

Brown, 

Emm. 

Dowell, 

Pet. 

Arraytage, 

Joh. 

Brown, 

Joh. 

Drawbridge, 

Qu. 

Arnold, 

Qu. 

Buckstone, 

Trin. 

Duncan, 

Trin. 

Ay  res. 

Job. 

Buller, 

Trin. 

Dunnington, 

Joh. 

Babington, 

Joh. 

Burcham, 

Trin. 

Dwyer, 

Corp. 

Bagshawe, 

Corp. 

Burroughs, 

Chr. 

Edgeworth, 

Trin. 

Baily, 

Clare 

Burton, 

Trin. 

Edldns, 

Trin. 

Balfour, 

Trin. 

Burton, 

Emm. 

Eliot, 

Cath. 

Banks, 

Joh. 

Cameron, 

Trin. 

Elliott, 

Corp. 

Barker, 

Jes. 

Campbell,  A 

.  Trin. 

Ely, 

Pet. 

Barnes, 

Pemb. 

Carringtoh, 

Joh. 

England, 

Pemb. 

Barnard, 

Emm. 

Carron, 

Trin. 

Evans,  D. 

Joh. 

Barton, 

Corp. 

Carter, 

Qu. 

Evans, 

Corp. 

Barton, 

Joh. 

Chapman, 

Corp. 

Evered, 

Corp. 

Barr, 

Emm. 

Chapman, 

Qu. 

Eubank, 

Chr. 

Bass, 

Trin. 

Clarke,  C. 

Joh. 

Falconar, 

Trin. 

Bates, 

Pet. 

Clerk, 

Joh. 

Fardell, 

Qu. 

Bates, 

Corp. 

Coates, 

Jes. 

Farr, 

Joh. 

Bawdwen, 

Cath. 

Cockburne,JP.Joh. 

Farrer, 

Pet. 

Eealby, 

Cath. 

Codrington, 

Joh. 

Fawcett, 

Chr. 

Beckwith, 

Jes. 

Colley, 

Joh. 

Fawcett, 

Corp. 

Birckbeck, 

Trin. 

Colquhoun, 

Trin. 

Field, 

Pet. 

Bird, 

Joh. 

Cook, 

Trin. 

Fitzgerald, 

Trin. 

Birnie, 

Trin. 

Cooper,  E.N.  Trin. 

Fitzroy, 

Magd. 

Biscoe, 

Qu. 

Cory, 

Pet. 

Flamank, 

Trin. 

Black, 

Trin. 

Cosway, 

Qu. 

Flavel, 

Clare 

Bland, 

Caius 

Courtenay, 

Pet. 

Fkming, 

Pemb 

Blathwayt, 

Corp. 

Cox,  R. 

Corp. 

Fletcher, 

Pet. 

Boodle, 

Trin. 

Crick, 

Joh. 

Forsayeth, 

Trin. 

Boor, 

Emm. 

Croft, 

Cath. 

Fosbrooke, 

Clare 

Borlase, 

Pet. 

Curtois, 

Tr.  H. 

Foster, 

Tr.  H 

Borth, 

Joh. 

Dalton, 

Pemb. 

Foster, 

JVIagd 

Bousefield, 

Qu. 

Danitz, 

Catli. 

Fox,  F.  K. 

Joh. 

Boyer, 

Emm. 

Davey, 

Cath. 

Freeman, 

Corp. 

Boyes, 

Qu. 

D.^vies, 

Sid. 

Frere, 

Trin. 

Boyle, 

Tr.  H. 

Davies,  S. 

Trin. 

Gambicr, 

Trin. 

Brade, 

Joh. 

Dawes, 

Corp. 

Gardner, 

Joh. 

Broadhead, 

Trin. 

Day, 

Corp. 

Gaskin, 

Corp. 

Brogden, 

Trin. 

Devey, 

Trin. 

Gibson, 

Chr. 

Brown, 

Qu. 

Dolling, 

Triu. 

Green,    " 

Qu. 
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Izon, 

Benih. 

Myers, 

Trin. 

Rochfort, 

Trin. 

Tuchniss, 

Call., 

Jucksull, 

Magd. 

Neville,  G. 

Trin. 

Rodwell, 

Caius 

liicker. 

Pet. 

Juiksoii, 

Chr, 

Newftll, 

Qu. 

Kdkehy, 

Down, 

I'udor, 

Trin. 

J  ad  is, 

Corp. 

Norris, 

Qu. 

Rose, 

Joh. 

U|)john, 

Qu. 

Jarvis 

Peiub. 

Nottidge, 

Jr.  n. 

House, 

Sid, 

UrijuliHrt, 

Magd 

Jay, 

Cains 

Orde, 

Qu. 

Sanders, 

Trin. 

Vaughan, 

Caius 

.Tonkins, 

Cains 

Orlebar, 

Chr. 

Sanders, 

Qu. 

Wade, 

Jes. 

Joliiis, 

Joh. 

Owen, 

Qu. 

Sandys, 

Qu. 

VValford, 

'J'rin, 

.luliiisoii,JE. 

sea.Joh. 

Owen, 

Cath. 

Say, 

Caius 

Walker,  J. 

Trin. 

Julmsori, 

Cath. 

Palairet, 

Chr. 

Sheckieford, 

Qu. 

Walker, 

Job. 

Jonas, 

Clare 

Parkinson, 

Jes. 

Shewell, 

Pet. 

Wall, 

Caius 

Jones, 

Corp. 

Parrington, 

Chr. 

Simpson, 

Cath. 

Walsh, 

Corp. 

Kinj;, 

Cath. 

Pecrson, 

Trin. 

Simpson, 

Chr. 

Wahon, 

Pemb 

KuhlK, 

Cath. 

Pendlehury, 

Qu. 

Skeete, 

Trill. 

Watkins, 

Emm. 

J^angton, 

Magd. 

Perkins, 

Pemb. 

Skene, 

Trin. 

Wells, 

Corp. 

Lawi's, 

Job. 

Philip, 

Qu. 

Skipper, 

Emm. 

Weigall, 

Qu. 

Layni;, 

Sid. 

Philips, 

Trin. 

Smith,  C. 

Trin. 

Weighcll, 

Pemb 

Leak, 

Qu. 

Pickering, 

Trin. 

Smith,  U, 

Trin, 

Whale, 

Ennn. 

Li'ighton, 

Trin. 

Piercy, 

Cath. 

Smith,  H,  C. 

Chr. 

Whiting, 

Chr. 

Lewis, 

Magd. 

Ponsonby, 

Trin. 

Snow,  W. 

Joh, 

Whitley, 

Joh. 

Liilingstou, 

Emm. 

Powell, 

Chr. 

Steble, 

Qu. 

Whitfield, 

Macd 

Lister, 

Cath. 

Price, 

Camb. 

Steel, 

Trin. 

Whitmore, 

Chr". 

Lockuood, 

Magd. 

Prior, 

Qu. 

Stevenson, 

Corp. 

Wilkinson, 

Trin. 

Lowndes, 

Tr.  H. 

Prilchard, 

Joh. 

Stocker, 

Qu. 

Willan, 

Joh. 

Lunib, 

Caius 

Pullen, 

Corp. 

Straghan, 

Cath. 

Williams, 

Trin. 

Lunisden, 

Joh. 

Quayle, 

Trin. 

Sunderland, 

Trin. 

Willams, 

Clare 

Lynn, 

Qu. 

Rainbach, 

Sid. 

Sunderland, 

Caius 

Williaras.H.J.Joh. 

Lyons, 

Trin. 

Ramsay, 

Trin. 

Sweeting, 

Trin. 

Wilson,  J. 

Trin. 

Mann, 

Trin. 

Ramsay, 

Clare 

Tate, 

Trin. 

Wilson,  T. 

Trin. 

IMarsli, 

Joh. 

Rangelcy, 

Qu. 

Tayler,  W.  J.  Trin. 

Wilson,  T.D 

Trin. 

JMayon, 

Trin. 

Ravenhill, 

Trin. 

Taylor,  A. 

Trin, 

Wilson,  G. 

Joh. 

Merivalc, 

Joh. 

Raymond, 

Pet. 

fay  lor. 

Qu, 

Winn, 

Trin. 

Aleiew  ether 

,  Tr.  H. 

Reader, 

Joh. 

Tennyson,  F. 

Trin, 

Wood,  C.  J. 

Tiin. 

Meff^'.u-d, 

Cains 

Rees, 

Joh. 

Thomas, 

Trin, 

Wood,  J. 

Trin. 

Millett, 

Corp. 

Rliodes, 

Trin, 

Thompson, 

Jes, 

Woodward, 

Trin. 

Milbowrnc, 

Canib. 

Richardson, 

Trin. 

Thorp, 

Caius 

Wordsworth, 

Trin. 

Molyneux, 

Clare 

I^'gg. 

Corp. 

Thorp, 

Jes. 

Wright, 

Qu. 

Moody, 

Joh. 

Roberts, 

Trin. 

Thor|)e, 

Cath, 

Wright, 

Pemb, 

Morgan, 

Joh. 

Roberts, 

Corp. 

Todd, 

Jes. 

Yard  ley. 

Magd 

Rlorley, 

Trin. 

Robins, 

]Magd. 

Travis, 

Trin. 

Yates, 

Joh. 

Morsliead, 

Pet. 

Roche, 

Down. 

Trimmer, 

Magd, 

Yorke,  sen. 

Chr. 

.    • 

SECOND 

CLASS, 

Abbott, 

Qu. 

Fitzherbert, 

Job. 

libert. 

Corp, 

Shield, 

Joh. 

Ansley, 

Trin. 

Garrett, 

Qu. 

Kenrick, 

Jes. 

Smith,  M. 

Trin. 

Aptlior]), 

Ciir. 

Garrow, 

Emm. 

Kimpton, 

Qu. 

Spencer, 

Pet, 

Armstrong, 

Clir. 

Gattey, 

Sid. 

Kinnear, 

Trin. 

Starkey, 

Trin. 

Beeson, 

.Toil. 

Gordon, 

Trin. 

Kirkpatrick, 

Pet. 

Stewart, 

Tr.  H 

Bosanquet, 

Trin. 

Halls, 

Magd. 

Ligsjins, 

Cath. 

Stewart, 

Corp. 

BrigL!S, 

Qu. 

Heath,  B.  R 

Trin. 

Paul, 

Qu. 

Stokes, 

Joh. 

Browne, 

Pet. 

Heaviside, 

Sid. 

Piatt, 

Trin. 

Stretton, 

Trin. 

By  water, 

Joh. 

Hodgson, 

Trin, 

Poyntz, 

Qu. 

Thompson,  J 

.Joh, 

Calvert, 

Qu. 

Holden, 

Chr. 

Rodgers, 

Trin. 

Thompson, 

Qu. 

Cattley, 

Qu. 

Holdsworth, 

Trin. 

Roe, 

Sid. 

Tomkins, 

Cath. 

Child, 

Sid. 

Hornby, 

Down. 

Row, 

Sid. 

Upton, 

Chr. 

Coney, 

Clare 

Horseman, 

Trin. 

Shaw, 

Jes. 

West, 

Jes. 

UraL'e. 

Clare 

Hunt, 

Qu. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

March  21. 

A  Grace  passed  the  Senate  to  appoint 
the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M.A.  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy,  in  tlie  roora  of  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Hcnslow,  now  Professor  of  Botany. 

The  following  Graces  also  passed  the 
Senate : — 

To  appoint  the  Trustees  of  the  Plumian 
Professorship,  Dr.  French,  Dr.  Turton, 
Mr.  Turnbull  of  Caius,  Mr.  Croft  of 
Christ's,  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks of  Trinity,  Mr.  Gwatkin  and  Mr. 
Maddy  of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Griffith  of  Em- 
manuel, Mr.  Ramsay  of  Jesus,  Mr.  King 
of  Queen's,  Mr.  Power  of  Clare,  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Magdalen,  a  Syndicate  to  report 
on  the  propriety  of  augmenting  the  salary 
of  the  Plumian  Professor,  and  on  the  re- 
gulations which  it  will  be  advisable  to 
adopt  for  the  future  management  of  the 
Observatory. 

To  appoint  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Provost  of  King's,  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
the  Master  of  St.  John's,  Dr.  Haviland, 
Professor  Henslow,  Mr.  Carrighan,  Mr. 
Whewell,  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  Lodge,  a 
Syndicate  to  report  on  (he  proper  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

To  re-appoint  the  Syndicate  empowered 
by  a  Grace  of  November  24,  1824,  to 
treat  with  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
King's  College,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Old  Court,  the  property  of  the  said  Col- 
lege. 

Bell's  Scholars. — The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  University  Scholars  on 
Dr.  Bell's  fo\indation:  — 

1.  Kennedy,  Trinity. 

2.  Webster,  Clare. 

The  Examiners  being  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion that  the  literary  merits  of  Tennyson, 
Trinity,  and  Webster,  Chire,  were  nearly 
equal,  it  was  thought  right  to  refer  to  that 
part  of  the  foundation  deed  which  decides 
to  whom,  in  such  cases,  the  preference 
shall  be  given. 

March  24. 

Messrs.  George  Ash  Butterton,  B.A. 
and  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  B.A.  have 
been  elected  Foundation  Fellows  of  St. 
John's  College. 

March  26. 

It  was  resolved  in  Congregation,  to  pe- 
tition both  Houses  of  Parliament  against 


certain  clansos  in  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Bill.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
presented  by  the  Solicitor-General  the 
same  evening: — 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 
"  The  humble  Petition  of  the  Chancel- 
lor,   Masters,   and    Scholars   of  the 
University  of  Cambridge, 
"    SiiEWETH — That   your  petitioners 
have  seen  with  great  alarm  a  bill  intro- 
duced  into   your   Honourable  House   to 
enable  rectors,  vicars,  and  other  incum- 
bents of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to  make 
a  permanent  commutation  of  their  tithes 
by  agreement  with  the  owners  of  land. 

"  That  in  the  judgment  of  your  peti- 
tioners such  peimanent  commutation  is 
Uiijust  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
the  average  produce  of  the  seven  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such 
commutation,  the  standard  by  which  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy  are  for  ever  thence- 
forward to  be  regulated. 

"  That  the  property  of  Collegiate  bodies 
and  others  who  are  entitled  to  part  only  of 
the  tithes  within  a  parish,  and  have  no 
controul  over  the  ecclesiastical  patronage 
of  such  parish,  may  be  materially  injured 
by  any  comnmtation  made,  as  it  might  be 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  without  their 
consent. 

"  That  your  petitioners  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  unjust  that  the  rector,  vicar,  or 
other  incumbent  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice should  continue  subject  to  taxes,  rates, 
and  other  assessments,  after  having  com- 
muted his  tithes,  and  thereby  actually 
transferred  to  others  the  occupation  of 
those  tithes,  which  occupation  alone  ren- 
ders him  legally  liable  to  these  assess- 
ments. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly 
pray  your  Honourable  House,  that  all 
commutations  of  tithes  to  be  made  by 
agreement  with  the  owners  of  land,  may 
be  limited  to  such  reasonable  time  as  to 
\our  Honourable  House  shall  seem  meet. 
"  And  your  petitioners  further  pray, 
that  the  consents  of  all  the  parties  entitled 
to  tithes  within  any  parish  be  required  be- 
fore the  issuing  of  any  commission  for  the 
commuting  of  any  part  of  the  tithes  of 
such  parish ;  and  that  ecclesiastical  in- 
cumbents during  the  continuance  of  any 
commutation  of  tithes  to  be  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  bill,  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  rates,  ta.Kes,  or  other  assess- 
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ineiits,  from  wliicli  the  owners  of  land,  not 
being  the  occupiers  tliercof,  arc  exempted." 

March  27. 

T.xamination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. — The  Syndicate  appointed  to  "  con- 
sider wiiether  any,  and  wiiat  alterations 
may  be  made  witii  advantage  in  the  exa- 
mination lor  tiic  degree  of  B.A."  made 
the  following  Report  to  the  Senate,  with 
reference  to  the  linal  examination  of  the 
Questionists,  not  candidates  for  Honours  : 
"  /(  appears  to  them  expedient, 

"  That  in  future  this  examination  com- 
mence on  the  same  day  as  the  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  honours. 

"  That  of  the  six  Examiners,  two  confine 
themselves  to  the  IMathematical  subjects, 
two  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  two  to 
Paley's  Evidences,  Paley's  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding. 

"  That  on  the  Monday  previous  to  tbc 
commencement  of  the  examination,  the 
Examiners  publish  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  separated  into  two  equal  divisions. 

"  That  these  divisions  be  examined  at 
separate  times. 

"  That  the  distribution  of  the  subjects 
and  limes  of  exiimination  be  according  to 
the  following  table: — 


> 

5 
1 

2 

1 
o 
'l 

9  to  12. 

> 

12|  to  31. 

Frid.  . 
Sat.     . 

Moud. 

Tuesd. 
Wed. 

Homer     .     . 
Euclid      .     . 

Euclid      .     . 

Homer     .     . 
Arith.  &  Alg. 

a 

1 

o 

1 

o 

Paley's  Eviden 

Virgil. 
^  Paley's  Philos. 
(     and  Locke. 

Paley's  Eviden 

Virgil. 

Tliursd. 

Arith.  &  Alg. 

1 

f  Paley's  Philos. 
and  Locke. 

"  That  the  examination  be  conducted 
entirely  by  printed  papers. 

"  That  each  of  the  Euclid  papers  con- 
tain twelve  propositions,  selected  from  the 
first  four  books,  with  additional  questions 
apart  from  the  former,  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  eleventh  books,  and  in  Trigonometry, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Examiners. 

"  That  each  paper  in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra  consist  of  questions  entirely  ele- 
mentary; to  which  may  be  annexed 
questions  in  the  elementary  parts  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Examiners. 

"  That  the  papers  in  Homer  and  Virgil 
consist  of  passages  to  be  translated,  which 


may  be  accompanied  with  s\ich  plain 
questions  in  Grammar,  History,  and  Geo- 
graphy, as  arise  immediately  out  of  those 
jiassages. 

"  That  the  Examiners  be  strictly  en- 
joined to  take  care,  that  the  number  of 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  the  length 
of  the  passages  to  be  translated,  in  any 
one  paper,  do  not  exceed  what  a  person 
well  prepared  may  be  expected  to  answer 
and  translate  in  the  time  allowed. 

"  That  the  Pro-Proctors  attend  in  the 
Senate-House  during  the  examinations. 

"  That  two  of  the  Examiners  be  pre- 
sent during  each  portion  of  the  examina- 
tion." 

May  21. 

A  Grace  confirming  the  above  regula- 
tions was  submitted  to,  and  passed  the 
Senate  at  a  Congregation  this  day. 

April  17. 
The   following   gentlemen    of    Trinity 
College  were  elected  Scholars  of  that  So- 
ciety : — 

S.  Hoare  Butler  Birkbeck 

Prittie  Lyons  Hebert. 

Valentine  Wordsworth  West.  Schol. 

O'Brien  Ramsay  Baldwin 

W.Walker  Steel  S.E.Walker 

Pashley  Travis  Brown. 

May  7. 
John  Ball,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  was  admitted  ad  eundetn. 

May  14. 

The  following  Graces  passed  the  Senate: 

1.  To  appoint  Mr.  Harris,  of  Clare 
Hall,  one  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Ques- 
tionists, in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ebden. 

2.  Cum  nonnunquam  permolestum  sit 
lis  quibus  aniicos  suos  in  Museum  Hono- 
ratissimi  Domini  Vicc-Comitis  Fitz-Wil- 
iiam,  inlroducendi  concessa  est  potestas, 
ibidem  totum  tempus  commorari,  Placeat 
vobis,  ut  in  posterum  iisdem  liceat,  in  has 
aedes,  quos  velint  introducere,  admissos 
autem  relinquere,  hoc  modo  spectatum 
venientibus  interdicto,  ut  quffi  sub  clavi 
sunt  nequaquam  velint  promere. 

3.  To  accept  the  terms  offered  for  the 
purchase  of  the  rights  of  the  University  in 
a  parcel  of  common  land  lying  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew  the  Less,  by  the 
Justices  of  Peace  empowered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  build  a  Town  Gaol. 

May  21. 
1.  Cum    ex    ffiquali    Bibliothecariorum 
vestroruni  Potestate  plurimum  incomraodi 
in  adrainistrandil  Bibliothec^  oriatur: 
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Placeat  vobis,  si  Magro.  Lodge,  Biblio- 
tliecario  vestro,  in  officium  Proto-Biblio- 
thecarii,  jam  vacans,  eligi  coiitigerit,  quod 
nulla  electio  Bibliothecarii  ante  vicesi- 
mum  quintum  diera  Novembris  teneatur  : 
Quo  melius  Syndic!  vestri  interea  de  mu- 
tanda  Bibliothecae  administratione  consi- 
lium adhibeant,  et  ad  vos  referant. 

2.  Cum  Georgius  Pryme,  A.M.  CoUegii 
SS.  Trinitatis  nuper  Socius,  publicas  I-ec- 
tiones  de  principiis  Economise  Politicse  in- 
stituerit,  et  per  multos  jam  annos  perlege- 
rit  : 

Placeat  vobis,  ut  idem  Georgius  Pryme 
tltulo  Professoris  Econoraiaj  Politicre  ves- 
tris  suiFragiis  colionestetur. 

May  22. 
The  Rev.  John  Lodge,  M.A.  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  Librarian  of  the 
University,  was  unanimously  elected  Prni- 
cipal  Librarian,  in  tlie  room  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Kerrich,  B.D. 

May  23. 
The  Rev.  Jolin  Graham,  B.D.  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  Curate  of  ftlarche, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College:  patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ely. 

May  26. 
N.  J.  E.  Cocliburn,  and  T.  P.  L.  Hal- 
lett,  S.C.L.   were  elected  Fellows  of  Tri- 
nity Hall. 

June  11. 

A  Grace  passed  the  Senate  to  appoint 
Mr.  Hind,  of  Sidney  College,  Deputy 
Proctor,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Turnbull. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  EXAMINATION. 

(^Alphabetical  List  of  the  First  Classes.} 

SENIOR  SOPHS. 

Mr.  Cavendish,         Mr.  Phillips, 
Mr.  Hoare,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Pashley, 

JUNIOR  SOPHS. 

Mr.  Birckbeck,  Mr.  Steel, 

Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Sweeting, 

Mr.  J.  M.  Heuth,  Mr.  Tate, 

Mr.  Hebert,  Mr.  Travis, 

Mr.  Ramsay,  Mr.  Walker. 


FRESHMEN. 


Mr.  Chatfield, 
Mr.  Colville, 
Mr.  Dash  wood, 
Mr.  Dodson, 
Lord  A.  Hervey, 
Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  MuUer, 
Mr.  Nash, 
Mr.  Shepherd, 


Mr.  Sped  ding, 
Mr.  Tennant, 
Mr.  Wallace, 
Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Warren, 
Mr.  West, 
Mr.  Whiston, 
Mr.  Worlledge. 


Ralph  Glutton,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Emma- 
nuel College,  has  been  elected  a  Founda- 
tion Fellow  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Windsor  Bayntun  Sandys, 
M.A.  has  been  presented  to  a  Parke  Fel- 
lowship of  St.  Peter's  College  :  patron. 
Sir  Edward  Bayntun  Sandys,  Bart.  Mi- 
serdine  Park,  Gloucestershire. 

W.  H.  Hanson,  B.A.  of  Clare  Hall,  has 
been  elected  a  Junior  Fellow  of  that  So- 
ciety. 

Harry  Longueville  Jones,  B.A.  and  Ed- 
ward Dodd,  B.A.  of  Magdalen  College, 
have  been  elected  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Charles  Cotton,  B.A.  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, has  been  elected  Hebrew  Scholar  of 
the  Second  Class. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  appointed 
Barnaby  Lecturers  for  the  year  ensuing  : 

Mathematical. — Rev.  William  Joseph 
Bayne,  M.A.  Trinity  College. 

Philosophical. — Rev.  John  Hind,  M.A. 
Sidney  College. 

Rhetorical. — Rev.  Joshua  King,  M.A. 
Queen's  College. 

Logical. — Rev.  Rich.  Newton  Adams, 
B.D.  Sidney  College. 

Summary  of  the  Members  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  Members  on  the  Boards. 

Members  Members 

of  the  on  the 

Senate.  Boards. 

Trinity  College    .     646  .  .  1487 

St.  John's        .     .     445  .  .  1073 

Queen's      ...       69  .  .  337 

Caius     ....       83  .  .  234 

Christ's       ...       68  .  .  222 

Emmanuel       .     .     104  .  .  221 

St.  Peter's       .     .       72  .  .  220 

Corpus  Christ!     .       44  .  .  190 

Jesus      ....       69  .  .  171 

Clare  Hall        .     .       71  .  .  161 

Catherine  Hall     .       35  .  .  149 

Trinity  Hall     .     .       26  .  .  136 

King's  College      .       81  .  .  116 

Magdalen        .     .       47  .  .  116 

Pembroke        .     .       45  .  .  109 

Sidney  ....       37  .  ,  97 

Downing    ...       13  .  .  56 

Commorantes  in  Villa  9  .  .  9 
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Increase  since  last  year      .     .     114 
Majority  over  Oxford  this  year      95 
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rUIZES. 

TYntrnrTT's  /ifiiueiv  srnoL/titsiitpx. 

The  Vicc-Cliaiiccllor,  and  other  olliciul 
electors  of  T^rwhitt's  Hebrew  Scliolur- 
sliips,  have  given  notice,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regulation  of  tlie  Senate, 
bearing  date  the  Jltli  of  Marcii,  1826, 
that  a  premiuiu  of  X.iO  will  be  given  lor 
the  best  dissertation  on  "  The  nuture  and 
extent  of  the  Uehra'ismsfound  in  the  writings 
of' St.  Paid,  including  the  Epistle  to  the  lie- 
brews." 

CHANCELLOR'S  GOLD  MEDAL. 

[For  the  best  English  Poem,  by  a  resi- 
dent Undergraduate.] 

Adjudged  to 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  Triiiit^v  College. 

Subject — "  The  Invasion  of  Russia  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte." 

SIR  WILLIAM  BROWNE'S  MEDALS. 

[For  the  best  Greek  Ode.] 

Adjudged  to 

F.  Tennyson,  Trinity  College. 

Subject— ".%i/^)M(S." 


[For  the  best  Latin  Ode.] 

Adjudg(  (i  to 

Christopher  Wordsworth,  Trinity  College. 

Subject—"  IJannibal," 

[For  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrauis.] 

Adjudged  to 

Christopher  W^ordsworth,  Trinity  College. 

Sidiject  of  tlic  Greek  Epigram  : — 

"  'Ev  Je  Tri/pa 

TcXof  ^ta.<pa[v£rai,  aiv  rif 

E^ox^dTepoi;  yiynrai." — Pi  n  d  A  ii. 

Subject  of  the  Latin  Epigram: — 
IIoXX'  hwiirraro  ipya,  xaxaif  J'  hmg-TaTo 
itaVTa ." — Homer. 

POIISON  PRIZE. 

[For  the  best  Translation  of  a  passage 
from  Shakspearc  into  Greek  Verse.] 

Subject: — 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  III,  Scene  S. 

Beginning — 

"  Time  hath,  my  Lord,  a  wallet  on  his 
back,"  c^-c. 

And  ending  with  — 

"  And  drave  great  Mars  tofactio)t," 
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Art.  I. — The    Constitutional   History   of  England,  from  the 

Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  By 

Henry    Hallam.      Murray,   London.      1827.      2   vols.  4to. 
price  £A-. 

The  very  powerful  and  eminent  author  of  these  volumes  ex- 
presses, in  his  Preface,  a  belief  that  he  has  little  to  fear  from  the 
dispassionate  public,  whose  favour,  he  tells  us,  both  in  this  coun- 
try, and  on  the  continent,  has  been  bestowed  on  his  former  work 
with  a  liberality  less  due  to  its  literary  merits,  than  to  a  regard 
for  truth,  which  he  trusts  will  be  found  equally  characteristic  of 
the  present. 

To  a  certain  liberal  extent,  we  are  quite  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Hallam  to  this  grand  requisite,  this  one 
thing  needful,  in  a  guide  through  the  intricacies  of  past  ages  and 
events.     His  love  of  truth,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  has 
been  powerful  and  steady  enough  to  sustain  him  in  the  laborious 
examination,  and   patient  comparison,  of  authorities  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  secure  him  from  all  temptation  to  a  partial  and 
mutilated  exhibition  of  their  contents.     He  is  an  entire  stranger, 
we  verily  believe,  to  that  lying  spirit,  which  has  sometimes  con- 
verted the  studies  of  the  historian  into  a  mystery  of  iniquity  and 
deception.     The  partiality  of  Godwin,  and  of  Brodie,  of  Old- 
mixon,  and  Harris,  and  Macauley,  are  as  gravely  condemned  by 
him  as  that  of  Hume.     His  work  is  ennobled  by  many  passages 
which  well  become  the  inflexible  advocate  of  integrity  and  virtue; 
and  there  are  occasions  when  he  speaks  in  tones  which  are  fitted 
to  brace  up  all  the  energies  of  heroic  patriotism.     And  yet,  with 
the  fullest  allowance  of  his  great  endowments,  we  cannot  acqui- 
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csce,  without  considerable  reservations,  in  his  pretensions  to  the 
chnraeter  of  an  iniparlial  historian.  Whatever  may  be  his  own 
K)ve  of  truth,  we  are  apprehensive  that  the  whole  truth  will  hardly 
be  found  by  those  who  shall  surrender  themselves  implicitly  to 
his  guidance.  We  have  serious  doubts  whether  he  is  qualified, 
in  all  respects,  by  nature,  or  by  habit,  for  the  sacred  office  of 
training  the  youth  of  England  to  right  views,  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country  in  chiircli  and  state.  And  we  shall  take 
the  freedom  of  illustrating  these  doubts  in  the  language  of  a  very 
profound  and  original  thinker: 

"  A  perfectly  just  and  sound  mind,  is  a  rare  and  invaluable  gift.  But 
it  is  much  more  unusual  to  sec  such  a  mind  unbiassed  in  its  actings. 
God  has  given  this  soundness  of  mind  but  to  very  few;  and  a  very 
small  number  of  these  i^w  escape  the  bias  of  some  predilection,  perhaps 
habitually  operating ;  and  none  are  at  all  times  perfectly  free.  I  once 
saw  this  subject  forcibly  illustrated.  A  watchmaker  told  me  that  a  gen- 
tleman had  put  an  exquisite  watch  into  his  hands,  that  went  irregularly. 
It  was  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  ever  was  made.  He  took  it  to 
pieces,  and  put  it  together  again  twenty  times.  No  manner  of  defect 
was  discoverable,  and  yet  the  watch  went  intolerably!  At  last,  it  struck 
him  that  the  balance  wheel  might  probably  have  been  near  a  magnet. 
On  applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his  suspicion  true.  Here  was  all 
the  mischief.  The  steel  woik  in  the  other  parts  of  the  watch,  had  a 
perpetual  influence  on  its  motions,  and  the  watch  went  as  well  as  pos- 
sible with  a  new  wheel.  If  the  soundest  mind  be  magnetized  by  any 
predilection,  it  must  act  irregularly,"* 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Hallam  is  in  possession  of  the  rare  and  invaluable  gift 
above  alluded  to.  And  we  have  felt  ourselves  most  grievously 
assailed  by  this  temptation,  in  those  parts  of  the  work,  (and  they 
are  not  a  few,)  which  betray  a  cold,  arrogant,  sarcastic  temper; 
something  like  an  habitual  contempt  for  the  human  species;  and 
a  disposition  to  ascribe  its  aberrations  to  the  most  discreditable 
and  degrading  motives.  If  a  churchman  expatiates,  however  doc- 
trinally  and  theoretically,  on  the  depravity  and  weakness  of  man, 
he  must,  in  general,  lay  his  account  with  the  silent  scorn,  or  the 
loud  reprobation,  with  which  men  of  the  world  are  prepared  to 
salute  what  it  is  their  pleasure  to  describe  as  uncharitable  fanati- 
cism. And  yet  we  protest  our  belief,  that  the  most  gloomy  dog- 
matizings  of  the  Calvinistic  school  can  scarcely  weigh  down  the 
soul  with  a  more  settled  feeling  of  despair,  than  the  scornful  spirit 
which  has  impressed  its  own  likeness  and  physiognomy  upon  the 
production  now  before  us.  And  it  is  here, — in  these  features, 
and   this  expression, — that  we  think  we  discern  indications  of  a 

*  Cecil's  Remains. 
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mind  not  exactly  corresponding  to  the  description  in  the  above 
extract — a  mind  not  of  the  very  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
order — a  mind  not  eminently  entitled  to  confidence  in  directing 
and  informing  us  in  the  study  of  mankind.  A  splenetic  and 
sneering  temper  is  no  evidence  of  mental  soundness  and  perfec- 
tion. We  believe  that  a  large  survey  of  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect  would  show  it  to  be  evidence  of  the  direct  reverse.  And 
we  know  that  the  only  perfectly  just  and  sound  mind  that  ever  was 
clothed  with  flesh,  usually  wore  an  aspect,  not  of  austerity  and 
disdain,  but  of  solemn  compassion,  towards  the  follies,  the  frail- 
ties, and  the  transgressions  of  man.  However  irresistible,  there- 
fore, may  be  this  writer's  claim  to  honour  and  admiration,  on  the 
score  of  industry  and  research,  of  vigour,  acuteness  and  sagacity, 
we  must  be  pardoned  for  our  suspicions  that  some  higher  endow- 
ment is  wanting ;  something  of  the  mens  divinior,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  approach  to  the  perfection  of  historical  composi- 
tion. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  we  are  quite 
mistaken  in  this  surmise,  and  that  Mr.  Hallam  has,  after  all,  been 
prodigally  gifted  by  nature  with  this  transcendent  quality;  we 
still  should  feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  action  of  this  power 
has  been  exposed  to  considerable  derangement  from  some  secret 
bias.  It  has  been  brought,  we  know  not  how,  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  something  which  has  potently  magnetized  it.  The 
workmanship  and  mechanism  of  his  intellect  may,  for  aught  we 
can  positively  know,  be  as  complete  as  ever  came  from  the  hand 
of  nature;  and  yet  we  think  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
one  to  watch  its  movements,  as  manifested  in  this  performance, 
without  a  conviction,  that  there  must  be  some  disturbing  force  or 
influence  secretly  at  work  to  destroy  the  perfect  regularity  of  its 
operations.  What  may  be  the  precise  nature  and  efficacy  of  this 
mysterious  agency,  this  moral  magnetism,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
determine.  Neither  shall  we  presume  to  give  it  an  appellation. 
By  some  it  may  possibly  be  called  the  spirit  of  Whiggery;  by 
others  the  spirit  of  Scepticism ;  and  others,  again,  there  may  be, 
who  will  pronounce  that  its  name  is  Legion.  The  justness  of 
such  notions  and  surmises  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine,  and 
shall  only  express  our  regret  that  an  engine  of  such  original 
power  and  perfection  should  be  disordered  in  its  action,  and  thus 
rendered  comparatively  useless. 

Jf  we  were  required  fully  to  verify  these  observations,  we  should 
probably  attempt  it,  by  reference,  not  so  much  to  particular 
passages,  as  to  the  general  impression  which  the  work  is  calcu- 
lated to  leave  behind  it;— to  the  effect  which,  we  are  persuaded, 
it  would  most  certainly  produce  on  any  mind  (any  youthful  mind 
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more  especially),  mIucIi  iniglit  be  iiuprovlded  with  corrective 
statements  and  principles.  Not  that  the  book  is  wanting  in 
manifold  and  direct  evidence  of  the  anthor's  unfitness  to  be  fully 
trustetl  with  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  as  the  historian  of 
the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  England,  as  we  trust 
will  appear  even  from  our  own  imperfect  examination  of  it. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Hallam  **  excludes  all  matter  not  referrible  to 
the  state  of  government,  or  what  is  loosely  denominated  the  Con- 
stitution." He  has  "  therefore  generally  abstained  from  men- 
tioning, except  cursorily,  either  military  or  political  transactions 
which  do  not  seem  to  bear  on  this  primary  subject."  His  work, 
accordingly,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  historical  dis- 
quisitions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  trace  the  Constitution  through 
its  states  of  transition  till,  finally,  it  assumed  its  present  form. 
And  in  this  respect  it  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation  of 
that  department  of  his  former  work  which  treats  of  "  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Constitution,  down  to  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet."  Of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  such  a  col- 
lection  of  tracts,  nothing  short  of  the  fullest  exammation  could 
convey  any  adequate  conception;  and  such  an  examination  would 
inevitably  swell  into  a  work  of  almost  equal  bulk.  All  that  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  pages  of  a  journal,  is  an  attempt  to  exhibit 
so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  work,  as  may  enable  the  public  to 
form  some  judgment  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  is  fairly 
due  to  the  whole. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  a  sober-minded  reader  as  somewhat 
suspicious,  that  religion  is  the  subject  which,  of  all  others,  calls 
forth,  most  potently,  the  peculiarities  of  temper  and  of  thought 
which  distinguish  the  historian  of  the  Constitution.  The  evil 
spirit  of  caustic  severity,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  is  never  so 
active  as  when  it  has  ecclesiastical  persons  or  interests  for  its 
game;  and  then  it  often  delights  to  fix  itself  on  characters  which 
have  usually  been  venerated  as  among  the  benefactors  of  the  hu- 
man race.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  might  refer  to  the  remark- 
able circumstance  that,  in  a  history  which  embraces  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  the  chief  notice  bestowed  on  Luther,  by  whom 
that  wonderful  deliverance  was  mainly  achieved,  represents  him 
as  little  better  than  a  rank  libeller,  and  half  a  maniac*  Again, 
the  menacing  letters  of  Hemy  VIII.  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
respecting  the  divorce,  afford  the  author  another  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  habitual  contempt  for  churchmen,  by  observing, 
that  "  a  tenth  part  of  those  letters,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
writer,  was  enough  to  terrify  a  doctor  of  divinity!"  To  be  sure, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  period,  of  all  others,  should 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  64,  and  note  t. 
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be  selected  for  heaping  derision  upon  the  courage  of  divines ; — a 
period  in  which  one  of  the  most  astonishing  revolutions  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  doctors  of 
divinity,  in  defiance  of  everything  that  could  be  arrayed  against 
human  fortitude !  But  this  is  the  way  with  Mr.  Hallam.  An 
occasion  of  ventilating  his  stock  of  sarcasm,  is  a  temptation 
which  even  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory, are  seldom  able  to  resist.  We  must,  indeed,  do  him  the 
justice  to  observe,  that  in  this  respect  he  displays,  on  the  whole, 
something  like  impartiality.  Lawyers  and  statesmen,  and  dema- 
gogues, and  kings,  and  country  gentlemen,  all  in  their  turn  furnish 
him  with  occasions  for  the  display  of  this  engaging  peculiarity  of 
temper;  though  it  must,  after  all,  be  confessed  that  the  ministers 
of  religion  seem  to  be  its  most  attractive  and  natural  conductors. 
The  unfriendly  complexion  of  the  author's  feelings  towards 
religious  institutions,  as  well  as  persons,  is  pretty  intelligibly  ma- 
nifested in  his  speculations  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  revenues.  His  opinion 
is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  If  Henry  had  been  content  with  prohibiting  the  profession  of  reli- 
gious persons  for  the  future,  and  had  gradually  diverted  their  revenues, 
instead  of  violently  confiscating  them,  no  Protestant  could  have  found  it 
easy  to  censure  his  policy."* 

Now  this  is  a  decision  M'hich,  we  apprehend,  stands  in  need  of 
very  material  qualifications.  The  mere  theoretical  abstract  right 
of  the  legislature  to  alter  the  transmission  of  property,  whether 
private  or  corporate,  it  is  needless  to  question.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  denied  that,  for  various  reasons,  private  property  may  be  justly 
invested  with  somewhat  of  a  more  inviolable  character  than  pub- 
lic. It  must,  however,  be  held  for  a  sacred  principle,  that  when- 
ever corporate  property  is  diverted  from  its  first  destination,  the 
operation  should  always  be  guided  by  a  desire  to  give  to  the 
funds,  thus  turned  from  their  course,  a  direction  and  an  applica- 
tion, not  only  as  beneficial  as  possible,  but  as  near  as  circum- 
stances will  permit  to  the  design  of  the  original  donor.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  principle  is  lost  sight  of,  the  measure  degenerates 
into  a  process  of  spoliation.  Now,  the  ostensible  and  avowed 
destination  of  monastic  property  was,  unquestionably,  to  promote 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  man ;  and  the  most  flagitious 
abuse  of  that  property  could  confer  on  the  legislature  no  other 
moral  right,  than  that  of  employing  the  same  funds  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  similar  purposes,  though  in  some  manner  more 
unexceptionable,  and  less  liable  to  failure.  Mr.  Hallam,  there- 
fore, (if  he  were  disposed   to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  this 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  81. 
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case)  shoulil  have  exacted,  not  only  the  gradual  diversion,  instead 
of  the  violent  coniiscation,  of  the  monastic  revenues,  but  their 
a|ipli(atit)n  to  objects  connected  with  education  and  religion. 
And  had  these  objects  been  faithfully  kept  in  view,  the  policy  of 
Henry  might  fairly  liave  escaped  the  censure  of  Protestants. 

As  it  was,  however,  these  resources  of  piety  and  learning  were 
almost  entirely  wasted  upon  worthless  and  rapacious  courtiers  ; 
and  the  proceeding,  which  might  have  been  one  of  useful  reform, 
displayed  to  the  world  nothing  but  a  revolting  spectacle  of  legis- 
lative plunder,  and  (we  n  ight  almost  add)  sacrilege.  The  histo- 
rian, indeed,  allows  that  it  Is  impossible  to  feel  too  much  indig- 
nation at  the  spirit  in  which  these  proceedings  were  conducted. 
But  then  he  easily  consoles  himself  with  the  thought,  that  the 
alienation  of  the  abbey  lands  has,  eventually,  been  more  bene- 
ficial to  England  than  any  other  disposition  of  them  would  have 
turned  out.*  That  these  confiscations  may  have  had  some  bene- 
ficial effect  in  repairing  the  decays  of  the  aristocracy,  occasioned 
by  the  civil  wars  of  the  loth  century,  may  possibly  be  true:  and 
if  it  be  so,  w^e  are  willing  to  adore  the  good  providence  of  God, 
who  never  allows  unmixed  evil  to  invade  the  world,  and  who 
often  compels  the  wickedness  of  men  to  minister  to  his  own  wise 
and  benevolent  purposes.  But  it  must,  surely,  require  the  most 
insane  presumption  to  pronounce,  that  the  aggrandisement  of  a 
certain  number  of  noble  houses  has  done  more  for  the  happiness 
of  this  country,  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  direct 
and  enlightened  application  of  so  much  wealth  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  speculate,  at 
this  day,  on  the  various  ways  in  which  these  vast  resources  might 
have  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  our  highest 
interests,  with  good  hope  of  the  divine  blessing.  But  though  it 
is  far  too  late  to  enter  usefully  into  such  speculations,  it  never 
can  be  too  late  to  protest  against  an  application  of  history,  which 
may  be  pernicious  in  future :  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  we 
have  offered  these  corrective  remarks,  on  what  we  cannot  help 
regarding  as  one  of  the  most  objectionable  passages  in  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  book. 

In  this  same  chapter  we  have  a  statement  of  the  alterations  in 
the  national  faith  and  worship  effected  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.;  and  in  the  paragraph  which  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  there  are  some  particulars  which  will  demand 
a  moment's  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  to  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  extraordinary  passage  : — 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  80, 
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"  It  has  very  rarely  been  the  custom  of  theologians  to  measure  the 
importance  of  orthodox  opinions  by  their  effect  on  the  lives  and  hearts  of 
those  who  adopt  them ;  nor  was  this  predilection  for  speculative  above 
practical  doctrines  ever  more  evident  than  in  the  leading  controversy  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  No  errors  on 
this  point  could  have  had  any  influence  on  men's  moral  conduct,  nor  in- 
deed much  on  the  general  nature  of  their  faith  ;  yet  it  was  selected  as 
the  test  of  heresy,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  suffered  death 
upon  that  charge,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  were  con- 
victed of  denying  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman 
church.  It  had  been  well  if  the  reformers  had  learned,  by  abhorring 
her  persecution,  not  to  practise  it  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  upon  each 
other,  or  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of  transubstantiation,  not  to  con- 
tend for  equal  nonsense  of  their  own." — vol.  i.  p.  ^5. 

And  are  we,  then,  gravely  to  be  told  that  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  is  wholly  a  speculative  doctrine,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  influence  on  general  faith  and  practice? 
In  opposition  to  this  enormous  assertion,  we  hesitate  not  to 
declare  our  conviction,  that  no  delusion  ever  was  imposed  on  the 
human  intellect  more  adverse  to  personal  holiness  and  virtue. 
In  the  first  place,  here  is  a  system  of  belief  which  invests  ecclesi- 
astics with  the  power  of  calling  down,  at  any  moment,  the  Deity 
from  Heaven — of  placing  their  congregations  in  His  immediate 
and  local  presence — of  separating  qualities  and  accidents  from 
their  substances — and  exhibiting  those  qualities  to  the  human 
senses,  after  the  substances  themselves  have  been  removed.  In 
other  words,  a  vast  multitude  of  mortals  are  armed  with  powers 
so  stupendously  miraculous,  as,  in  effect,  almost  to  convert  them 
into  Gods,  and  to  clothe  them  with  unlimited  and  tremendous 
power  over  the  minds  of  believers.  Here  is  a  secret  such  as 
priestcraft  never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  pre- 
tended to  possess !  And  when  was  priestcraft  ever  known  to  be 
provided  with  vast  powers  of  delusion,  without  degrading  the 
intellect,  and  corrupting  the  integrity  of  man  ?  Again,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  must  never  be  separated  from  another, 
with  which  indeed  it  is  intimately  connected  ;  namely,  that  the 
operation  of  the  present  Deity,  in  conferring  grace  on  the  com- 
municant, cannot  be  defeated,  but  by  the  resistance  of  a  mind 
bent,  at  the  moment,  upon  actual  sin.  The  immediate  practical 
effect  of  the  doctrine,  therefore,  is  litterly  to  relax  the  vigilant 
and  anxious  self-examination,  by  which  the  sincere  Protestant 
prepares  himself  for  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  and  thus  to  deprive 
Christian  faith  and  virtue  of  one  of  their  most  effective  safe- 
guards. It  must,  lastly,  be  remembered,  that  the  belief  in  pro- 
pitiatory masses  was  a  natural  progeny  of  the  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation :  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  human  craft  has 
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ever  devised  a  hapi^ior  expedient  than  this,  for  keeping  down 
mankind  in  a  double  servitude  to  the  dominion  of  their  own  un- 
tanuil  passions,  and  to  the  power  of  tlieir  spiritual  tyrants. 

JJut  Mr.  llaUam  may  possibly  affirm  his  meaning  to  be  simply 
this :  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  and  directly  hostile  to  mo- 
rality, in  the  belief,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  substituted  for  the 
Eucharistic   elements.     And  if  this   be   his  meaning,   we   must 
venture  to  tell  him  that  his  philosophy  is  miserably  shallow;  and 
that  it  far  surpasses  his,  and,  perhaps,  any  mortal  sagacity  to  dis- 
cern the  full  operation  of  this    or  any  other  speculative  error, 
upon  the  human  character.     He  will,  doubtless,  refuse  to  take 
our  word  for  this ;  but,  probably,  he  may  be  disposed  to  respect 
the  opinion  of  a  great  writer,  who  is  no  Churchman,  no  Tory,  no 
admirer  of   prelacy,   no   worshipper  of  prerogative,    and,   who, 
therefore,  labours  under  no  absolute  disqualification  for  thinking 
rightly :  a  writer,  too,  who,  we  greatly  suspect,  has  more  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  more  genuine  philosophy,  in  one  of 
his  lingers,  than  could  be  extracted  from  the  whole  composition  and 
quulitij  of  the  constitutional  historian.     We,  accordingly,  recom- 
mend  to  Mr,  Hallam's  serious  consideration  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Robert  Hall.* 


« 


The  operation  of  speculative  error  on  the  mind  is  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  secrets  in  nature ;  and  to  determine  the  precise  quantity  of 
evil  resulting  from  it,  in  any  given  case,  transcends  the  capacity  of  human 
nature.  AVe  must,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  be  not  only 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  error  in  ques- 
tion, but  with  the  portion  of  attention  which  it  occupies,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  zeal  and  attachment  with  which  it  is  embraced.  We  must 
determine  the  force  of  the  counteracting  principles,  and  how  far  it  bears 
an  affinity  to  the  predominant  failings  of  him  who  maintains  it ;  how 
far  it  coalesces  with  the  weaker  parts  of  his  moral  constitution.  These 
particulars,  however,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  explore,  even  when  the 
inquiry  respects  ourselves  j  how  much  more  to  establish  a  scale,  which 
shall  mark,  by  just  gradations,  the  malignant  influence  of  erroneous  con- 
ceptions on  others." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  observations  may  lead  Mr.  Hallam 
to  reconsider  his  sneering  censure  of  theologians,  for  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  the  sacramental  doctrines;  and  somewhat  to 
distrust  his  own  power  of  deciding  peremptorily,  whether  certain 
theological  tenets  are,  or  are  not,  destitute  of  influence  "  on  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  those  who  adopt  them." 

It  has  been  usually  considered  as  one  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  that  it  contradicts 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.     This,  however,  Mr.  Hallam  has  dis- 

*  Terms  of  Communion,  pp.  160,161. 
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covered  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  mere  vulgar  error,  "  since  our 
senses  can  report  nothing  as  to  the  unknown  being  which   the 
schoohiien  denominate  substance,  and  which  alone  is  the  subject 
of  this  conversion."  It  seems  obvious,  that  advantage  is  here  taken 
of  a  somewhat  loose  mode  of  speaking  which   prevails  on  this 
question.     Assuredly,  if  it  be  once  allowed  that  qualities  may 
subsist,  after  the  substance,  with  which  they  were  connected,  is 
removed  or  destroyed,  the   senses  (which  take  no  cognizance  of 
substances   separately  from  their  accidents)  must  be  unable  to 
judge  whether  the  substance  has  been  changed  or  not;  and,  in 
that  case,  it  may  be  scarcely  accurate  to  say,  that  the  miraculous 
change  is  negatived  by  the  evidence  of  the   senses.     But  still  it 
will  be  true,  that  the  miracle  in  question   must  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  peculiar  to  itself:  it  must  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  miracles  by  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  namely,  that, 
whether  it  has  been  performed  or  not,  our  senses  are  unable  to 
inform  us  ;  nay  more,  that  if  the  senses  are  appealed  to  at  all, 
they  must,  infallibly,  pronounce  against  the  performance  of  it. 
And  this,  probably,  is  all  that  is  ever  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that 
our  senses  are  in  opposition  to  the  assertion,  that  the  sacramental 
wafer  has  been  converted  into  the  body  of  Jesus  Chrfst,  or  rather 
that  the  wafer  has  been  removed,  and  the  body  substituted  for  it. 
Mankind,  in  general,  are  so  constituted,  or  so  educated,  as  to  con- 
clude that  different  substances  are  indicated  by  different  sensible 
attributes ;  and  when   violence  is  done  to  this  almost   universal 
persuasion,  it  may  reasonably  be  affirmed  that  our  senses  are  con- 
tradicted.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  it  is  their  province  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  affair:  but  their  very  neutrality  must,  of  itself, 
produce  much  of  the  effect  of  positively  adverse  testimony ;  this 
being  the  only  case  of  miraculous  agency  in  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  be  silent.     A  miracle   must  be   of  a  very  suspicious 
character   Avhich    excludes    those  witnesses,   to   which    all    other 
miracles  openly  and  confidently  appeal. 

Mr.  Hallam  proceeds  to  remark,  that  metaphysicians  o/'/a^er 
ages  might  inquire  whether  material  substances,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, exist  at  all;  or,  if  they  exist,  whether  they  can  have  any 
specific  distinction  except  their  sensible  qualities.  But  this,  he 
says,  perhaps  did  not  suggest  itself  in  the  sixteenth  century.*  We 
apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  absurdity  of  a  separation  be- 
tween substance  and  quality  did  most  distinctly  suggest  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Cranmerwhen  he  drew  up  the  following  statement  of 
the  doctrine  : — 

"  The  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  as  they  affirm,  be  clean  gone. 
And  so  there  remaineth  whiteness,  but  nothing  is  white ;  there  remaineth 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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colours,  but  nothing  is  coloured  tlicrewith  j  there  remaineth  roundness, 
but  nothini;  is  rouud  J  and  there  is  bigness,  and  yet  nothiug  is  big;  there 
is  sweetness  without  auy  sweet  thing,  breaking  without  anything  broken, 
division  without  anything  being  divided;  and  so  other  qualities  and  quan- 
tities, without  anything  to  receive  them.  A/id  this  doctrine  they  teach  as 
a  neccssury  article  of  faith  /"* 

Having  disposed  of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  consubstantiatioii,  (which,  in  part,  he  charitably 
ascribes  to  Luther's  determination  to  multiply  difterences  with  the 
Church,)  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  another  piece  of 
"  nonsense,^'  namely,  "  the  hypothesis  promulgated  by  Martin 
Bucer,  and  which,  after  having  been  adopted  with  little  variation 
by  Calvin,  was  finally  received  into  some  of  the  offices  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church ."t  He  feels  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  he  "  can  state, 
in  language  tolerably  perspicuous,  this  jargon  of  bad  metaphysical 
theology."  He  apprehends,  however,  that  Bucer  "  did  not  ac- 
knowledge a  local  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,"  while  he 
contended  that  "  they  were  really,  and  without  figure,  received  by 
the  worthy  connnunicant  through  faith."  And  he  adds,  that  "  as 
transubstantiation  is  the  best,  so  is  this  of  the  Calvinists  the  woi^st 
of  the  three  which  have  been  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Helvetic  explanation."^ 

It  is  most  certainly  much  to  be  deplored,  that  an  anxiety  to  soften 
and  ease  off  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  doctrine 
should  ever  have  betrayed  the  reformers  into  some  unsteadiness  of 
language,  and  driven  them  to  the  use  of  expressions  apparently 
inconsistent  with  a  rejection  of  the  Romish  or  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. Latimer  himself,  in  the  disputation  at  Oxford  in  1554, 
maintained  tlie  real  presence,  but  denied  the  corporal  presence. 
And  Archbishop  Seeker  says,§  that  the  Church  has  always  ac- 
knowledged the  real  presence.  Expressions  like  these  must 
always  expose  to  embarrassment  and  difficulty  those  who  reject 
both  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation.  It  is  nevei  theless 
true,  that  the  individuals  who  have  used  this  language  may  have 
thought  that  there  might  be  a  distinction,  though  perhaps  they 
might  be  severely  perplexed  in  their  endeavour  to  explain  it.  Mr. 
Hallam,  indeed,  has  been  pleased  to  affirm,  in  another  part  of  his 
work,||  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  underwent  a  change  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  that  a  real  presence  was  then  maintained, 
scarcely  if  at  all  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
For  this  assertion,  however,  we  cannot  discover  any  reasonable 
ground.     It  would  be  difficult   to  show  why   the  real  presence 

*  Archbishop  Cranraer's  Catholic    Doctrine  of   llie   Sacrament,  p.  36,  quoted  in 
Soame's  excellent  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  108,  note  c. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  97.  t  lb.  p.  98.  §  Lect.  vol.  ii,  p.  251. 

II  Vol.  i.  p.  520,  note  *. 
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should  have  a  more  popish  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  Andrews  than 
of  Latirner.     Even  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  speaks  of  the  body  of 
Christ  as  being  present  in  the  Eucharist,  after  a  real  and  sacra- 
mental manner ;  (that  is,  if  the  words  be  rigorously  analysed,  as 
being  really  present  in  a  sort  of  unreal  manner ;  for  the  very  word 
sacramental  implies  the  real  absence  of  the  thing  signified,  and  the 
presence  of  the  symbol  only.)     And  yet  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
ascribing  to  Jeremy  Taylor  a  belief  in  transubstantiation.     Why, 
then,  should  an  inclination  towards  the  most  triumphant  absurdity 
of  Rome  be  ascribed  to  the  divines  of  James  L,  for  maintaining 
the  real  presence? — and  this,  when  Mr.  Hallam  himself  tells  us  that 
even  Bishop  Montague,  the  most  active  and  zealous  for  concilia- 
tion towards  Rome,  confessed  that  there  was  little  in  the  Romish 
system  which  he  could  not  embrace,  transubstantiation  excepted! 
We  would  venture  to  submit  to  Mr.  Hallam,  whether  he  would 
not  have  shown  more,  both  of  wisdom  and  of  charity,  in  examining 
his  own  fitness  to  censure  the  language  or  the  opinions  of  illustri- 
ous and  venerable  men,  than  in  coarsely  charging  them  with  a 
proneness  either  to  relapse  into  the  "  nonsense  "  of  Popery,  or  to 
"  contend  for  equal  nonsense  of  their  own  ?"    And  that  he  may  not 
be  without  help,  if  he  should  ever  come  to  this  mind,  we  present 
him  with  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  an  eminent  divine,  who 
was  remarkable  for  the  genuine  liberality  of  his  views,  and  for  the 
habit  of  thinking  for  himself.     We  most  earnestly  solicit  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  this  extract,  which,  we  trust,  will  admi- 
nister great  refreshment  to   their  spirits,  after  the  illiberal  stric- 
tures of  Mr.  Hallam,   on  a  matter,  respecting  which  he  is  by  no 
means  qualified  to  decide. 

"  When  I  say  that  in  the  Lord's  supper,  the  inward  part  or  thing  sig- 
nified is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper,  I  mean,  that  though  I 
may  not  know  precisely  what  may  be  intended  in  Scripture  by  our  eating 
Christ's  body,  or  drinking  his  blood,  yet  I  believe  that  whatever  is  meant, 
a  worthy  receiver  comes  up  to  f/iat  ?neaiiing  ;  he  performs  that  action 
which  is  prescribed  J  he  obtains  that  good  which  is  annexed  to  it."  .... 
"  There  may  be  different  fancies  and  conjectures  of  men  about  the 
particular  means  of  bringing  about  what  is  called  in  Scripture  eating  the 
fiesh  of  Christ  ;  still  I  say,  whichever  of  these  is  right,  or  if  none  of  them 
be  right,  the  worthy  communicant  does  that  which  is  really  meant  in 
Scripture,  by  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drinking  his  blood ;  and  he 
gains  all  the  benefit  which  God  intended  should  arise  from  such  eating 
and  drinking.  He  does  that  which  God  hath  commanded,  and  he  ob- 
tains that  which  God  doth  promise."  .... 

"  When  I  think  in  this  train,  and  consider  how  transcendent  and 
astonishing  a  thing  the  Eucharist  must,  on  any  supposition,  appear  to  any 
one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  fairly  upon  it ;  how  solemn  and  affecting  the 
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first  institution,  especially  when  opening  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  inti- 
mation rccordoclby  St.  John  (c.  vi.)  ;  how  strong  the  declaration  of  the 
necessity  of  eating  the  Hesh  of  Christ,  and  drinking  his  blood ;  I  seem  to 
be  in  the  place  of  those  persons  of  our  persuasion,  who  have  scarcely 
known  how  to  express  themselves,  so  as  to  deny  the  corporal  presence  of 
Christ,  and  yet  not  let  down  the  ordinance,  nor  give  the  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  a  pretence  for  charging  them  with  want  of  veneration  for  it. 
I  feel  inclined  to  use  the  same  expressions,  though  sensible  of  the  same 
difficulties.  Though  their  expressions  seem  to  vary,  yet  they  always 
speak  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  idea  above  stated  ;  they  may  always 
mean,  by  receiving  really  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  receiving  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture,  he  that  xchat  it  will, 
hi  opposition  to  mere  bread,  vain  ceremonies,  empty  signs,  unfeeling  for- 
mality. They  are  all  words  explaining  by  opposition,  or  attempting  to 
give  the  force  of  Scripture."* 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  very  liberal  measure  of  jus- 
tice would  be  administered  by  this  author  to  the  character  of 
Cranmer.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  this  prelate  was  the 
most  conspicuous  person  in  moulding  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  English  Church,  which  has  not  been  very  materially  altered 
since  his.time.i-  This,  however,  as  might  be  foreseen,  forms  but  a 
very  inconsiderable  merit  in  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Hallam,  who, 
though  he  allows  the  Archbishop  to  have  been  "  far  removed  from 
the  turpitude  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies,"  yet  by  no  means 
regards  him  as  "  entitled  to  much  veneration."  "  His  faults,"  it 
is  confessed,  "  were  always  the  effect  of  circumstances,  and  not  of 
intention ;"  but  we  are  told  that  "  this  palliating  consideration  is 
rather  weakened  when  we  recollect  that  he  placed  himself  volun- 
tarily in  a  station  where  those  circumstances  occurred."  And  then 
follows  an  account  of  the  well-known  protestation  publicly  made 
by  Cranmer  previous  to  his  being  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury, and  which  is  condemned  by  Mr.  Hallam  as  a  "  fust  de- 
viation from  integrity,"  which  drew  after  it  a  long  course  of  "  dis- 
creditable temporizing." 

Before  we  acquiesce  in  this  representation,  it  will  be  right  to 
look  back  for  a  moment  into  facts  and  circumstances  a  little  more 
minutely  than  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hallam  will  enable  us  to  do. 
In  the  first  place  then,  when  it  is  said  that  Cranmer  voluntarily 
placed  himself  in  this  arduous  post,  nothing  more  can  be  meant 
tlian  this — that  he  did  not  persist,  to  the  last,  in  opposing  the 
resolution  of  his  Sovereign  to  fix  him  there.  But  that  he  mounted 
with  bitter  reluctance  to  this  dangerous  elevation  is  absolutely 
certain,  unless  we  are  to  fix  the  note  of  falsehood  on  his  own 
solemn  asseveration  before  the  Commissioners  at  Oxford  : — 

"  I  protest  before  you  all,  that  there  was  never  man  came  more  un- 
*  Hey's  Lect.  on  Art.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  p.  339— 341.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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willingly  to  a  bishopric  than  I  did  to  that.  In  so  much  that,  when 
King  Henry  did  send  for  me  in  post  that  I  should  come  over  [from  Ger- 
many] ,  I  prolonged  my  journey  by  seven  "weeks  at  the  least,  thinking  he 
would  be  forgetful  of  me  in  the  mean  time," 

And  such  reluctance  was  far  from  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  cautious  temper  of  the  man,  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
recently  contracted  matrimony  (with  a  niece  of  Osiander,)  and  the 
unquiet  aspect  of  the  times,  which  threatened  to  make  the  primacy 
a  post  of  appalling  difficulty  and  peril. 

But,  secondly,  the  sincerity  of  this  reluctance  was  further  ma- 
nifested by  another  obstruction  which  he  attempted  to  place  in 
the  way  of  the  King's  impatient  desire  for  his  advancement.  He 
declared  that  he  could  receive  the  archbishopric  of  the  King  only, 
as  supreme  governor  of  the  English  Church,  and  not  of  the  Pope, 
M'ho  had  no  authority  within  this  realm.  The  difficulty  thus 
stated,  was  referred  to  certain  civilians  of  eminence ;  who  sug- 
gested that  the  affair  might  be  adjusted  without  an  open  rupture 
with  Rome,  by  the  expedient  of  a  solemn  protest,  (to  be  made  by 
the  Archbishop  immediately  previous  to  his  consecration,)  that 
he  would  not  hold  himself  bound  by  his  oath  to  any  thing  against 
the  law  of  God,  the  realm  of  England,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the 
King ;  or  restrained  by  it,  from  taking  part  in  the  reformation  of 
the  English  church. 

In  this  arrangement  Cranmer  acquiesced  ;  and,  accordingly, 
on  the  day  of  his  consecration  he  made  the  protest  in  question  in 
the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster.  Afterwards,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  copy  of  the  oath  he  was  about  to  take,  and,  together  with 
it,  a  copy  of  the  same  protestation ;  and,  when  required  to  swear, 
he  declared  that  he  was  to  be  understood  conformably  to  the 
language  of  the  explanatory  instrument.  Lastly,  when  the  pall 
was  delivered  to  him,  he  repeated  that  declaration,  and  desired 
the  prothonotary  to  enter  a  formal  record  of  what  he  had  done. 

Now  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to  deny,  that  there  would  have 
been  something  more  direct,  manly,  and  noble  in  the  conduct  of 
Cranmer,  if  he  had  positively  declared  to  the  King,  when  this 
promotion  was  pressed  upon  him,  that  he  would  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  primacy  of  England,  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  to  have  any  hand  in  conferring  it  upon  him.  But  where 
could  a  man  be  found  who  would  dare  to  hold  this  language  in 
his  dealings  with  King  Harry,  or  even  with  any  princes  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty;  and  that  in  an  age,  when  to  decline  an  office  im- 
posed by  the  Sovereign,  was  generally  regarded  as  an  act  of 
almost  treasonable  disobedience?  We  are,  however,  so  far  from 
regarding  this  famous  protest  in  the   light  of  "  a  disingenuous 
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shift,"  or  a  serious  '*  deviation  from  integrity,"  that  we  are  dis- 
posed, with  Bossuet,  rather  to  consider  it,  at  the  very  worst,  as  a 

"  useless  protestation  ;  for  which  of  us"  (says  he)  "  pretends  to  en- 
gage liiniscU"  by  this  oath  to  anything  which  may  be  contrary  to  his 
conscience,  or  to  the  service  of  his  King,  or  his  country.  Far  from  de- 
signing any  prejudice  to  those  interests,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  that 
oath,  that  it  is  taken  without  prejudice  to  the  order  of  him  who  swears 
— saho  online  mco."* 

It  should  be  recollected  that  Cranmer  had  before  his  eyes  the 
example  of  men  who,  like  his  predecessor  Warham,  had  taken 
the  same  oath  without  reserve  or  explanation,  and  yet  had  not 
scrupled  to  advance  one  tolerably  decisive  step  towards  a  Reforma- 
tion, by  acknowledging  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  King. 
And  if  Cranmer  had  done  the  same,  if  he  had  quietly  taken  the 
usual  oath,  without  any  protest  or  qualification  whatever,  and  yet 
had  subsequently  led  or  followed  in  the  work  of  reformation,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  might  have  heard  comparatively  little,  or 
nothing,  of  his  "  disingenuousness"  and  duplicity !  To  him, 
however,  it  doubtless  appeared  more  like  honesty  and  plain- 
dealing  to  declare  repeatedly,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  at  the 
moment  before  his  consecration,  the  sense  in  which  the  oath  was 
deliberately  understood  by  him,  than  to  take  that  oath  without 
explanation,  and  then  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  which  might, 
afterwards,  possibly  be  condemned  by  some  as  a  violation  of  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  the  only  question  is 
this — "  Whether  Cranmer,  having  obtained  the  bulls  from  Rome, 
on  an  express  stipulation  that  he  should  take  a  certain  oath, 
had  a  right  to  offer  a  limitation,  not  explanatory,  but  utterly  in- 
consistent with  it?"  Now  to  us  this  statement  of  the  question 
appears  to  be  most  signally  unfair.  It  can  with  no  justice  be 
affirmed  that  Cranmer  obtained  the  bulls  under  any  stipulation 
whatever.  He  was  willing  and  desirous  that  the  primacy,  if  con- 
ferred on  him  at  all,  should  be  conferred  solely  by  the  King. 
The  King,  however,  was  not  then  prepared  openly  to  disclaim  the 
papal  authority ;  and,  accordingly,  he  made  application  at  Rome 
for  the  usual  instruments,  which,  on  their  arrival,  be  it  remem- 
bered, Cranmer  would  receive  only  from  the  King  himself.  What 
then  is  the  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  his  whole  conduct 
in  this  matter?  Does  it  not  plainly  speak  this  language?  "  For 
my  part,  I  want  no  bulls  from  Rome.  I  would,  in  truth,  much 
rather  be  without  them.  I  am  content  to  receive  this  charge 
simply  from  the  hand  of  my  Sovereign,  who  is  the  supreme  head 
of  the  English  Church.  But  if,  in  order  to  avoid  worse  evil  and 
inconvenience,  there  must  needs  be  bulls  and  oaths,  I  call  on  the 
*  Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations,  c.  vii,  p.  286. 
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world  to  take  notice  of  the  extent  to  which  I  regard  them  as 
binding  upon  me  ;  and,  without  liberty  to  make  this  protestation, 
I  positively  decline  my  promotion  to  the  primacy." 

Whether  the  limitations  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
oath,  may  very  fairly  admit  a  question.  We  have  seen  that 
Bossuet  considered  the  protest  rather  as  nugatory  than  as  con- 
trary to  the  engagement ;  and  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  its  "  utter  inconsistency,"  without  confessing  that  the  oath 
of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  Pope  contained  stipulations  de- 
structive of  the  subject's  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign,  and  that  it 
involved  an  eternal  submission  to  the  most  detestable  encroach- 
ments, both  spiritual  and  temporal.*  At  all  events,  the  incon- 
sistency is  little,  if  at  all,  greater  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  oath  in  question  and  the  oath  taken  by  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  previous  to  the  restitution  of  the  temporalities  of  his  See, 
and  in  which  he  utterly  renounces  and  forsakes  all  clauses,  &c.  in 
the  Pope's  bulls,  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  King's  estate 
or  dignity ;  and  acknowledges  himself  to  take  and  hold  the  arch- 
bishopric immediately  and  only  of  his  highness,  and  of  none  other.f 
From  all  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that,  though  he  did 
not  decline  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Rome,  he  considered  it  as  in- 
volving little  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  precedency  which 
had  been,  almost  immemorially,  allowed  to  the  prelates  of  the 
imperial  city ;  and  that  he  took  care  openly  to  proclaim  that  such 
was  the  extent  of  his  engagement  to  the  Pope. 

Our  limits  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  make,  on  Cranmer's 
behalf,  a  full  and  effectual  claim  of  that  honour  and  veneration 
which  this  historian  has  denied  him.  But  we  cannot  suffer  to 
pass,  without  censure,  the  language  with  which  this  illustrious 
name  is  here  dismissed. 

"  Had  the  reluctant  apostate  been  permitted  to  survive  his  shame,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  it  must  have  seemed  a  more  arduous  task  to  defend 
the  memory  of  Cranmer  5  but  his  fame  has  brightened  in  the  fire  that 
consumed  him."  % 

And  is  this  the  reward  which  posterity  is  to  confer  on  one  to 
whose  moderation,  and  learning,  and  perseverance,  we  owe,  under 
Providence,  the  foundations  which  sustain  the  present  fabric  of 
our  religious  liberties?     Will  the   sons  of  the   English   Church 

*  Both  the  oath  and  the  protest  may  be  found  printed  at  length  in  Strjpe's  Cranmer, 
p.  685  ;  and  in  Soaraes's  History  of  tlie  English  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  364,  note  o  ; 
and  p.  368,  note  p. 

+  Soames's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  373,  note  s.  Strype's  Cranmer, 
p.  685. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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yield  iheniselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  one  who  has  the  heart  to 
speak,  of  Crannier  merely  as  an  apostate ;  and  who  can  discern 
but  a  faint  and  dubious  splendour  in  the  tires  of  his  martyrdom? 
AViiat  if  it  be  conceded  that  he  has  been  surpassed  by  many  among 
men  in  hrnmess  of  nerve,  and  constitutional  fortitude,  and  ada- 
mantine strength  of  purpose? — What  if  it  be  allowed  that  his 
heroism  was  not  altogether  of  that  inilexible  and  stubborn  mould 
which  seizes  on  the  wonder  of  after-ages  ?  Is  Mr.  Hallam  so 
ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  suppose  that  his  martyrdom  was, 
on  that  account,  in  itself  less  truly  glorious  and  admirable  ?  The 
life  of  one,  who  has  natural  and  constitutional  timidity  to  contend 
witii,  is,  in  truth,  one  perpetual  martyrdom.  And  if  it  he  finally 
crowned  with  faithfulness  even  unto  death,  who  can  tell  but  that 
the  sacrifice  maybe  more  acceptable  in  proportion  as  it  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  more  full  of  anguish  and  bitterness  of  spirit  ?  The 
attention  of  man  may,  perhaps,  be  most  powerfully  arrested  by 
that  intrepidity  which  seems  to  suffer  but  little  disturbance  from 
the  weakness  and  treachery  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  there  is  One 
who  "  seeth  not  as  man  seeth."  And,  if  we  can  imagine  one 
spectacle  more  than  another  precious  in  His  sight,  it  surely  is 
that  of  a  human  being,  who,  "  in  the  midst  of  weakness,  and  fear, 
and  much  trembling,"  bears  nevertheless,  at  the  last,  a  faithful 
testimony  to  the  truth,  in  defiance  of  persecution  and  of  torment. 
Three  complete  chapters,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are 
devoted  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  which  is  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Catholics,  the  Puritans,  and  the  General  Go- 
vernment. The  policy  of  the  Queen  and  her  advisers  towards 
her  Catholic  subjects  is  visited  by  the  historian  with  almost  un- 
measured reprobation.  The  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  administered,  he  stigmatizes 
as  the  commencement  of  a  disgraceful  persecution.  To  them 
he  ascribes,  without  hesitation,  "  those  reunions  of  disaffected 
Catholics,  which  never  ceased  to  endanger  the  throne  of  Eliza- 
beth ;"  and  he  maintains,  that  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion 
had  given  no  provocation  which  called  for  such  severity,*  And 
yet  we  collect  from  his  own  account,  that  all  the  provocation 
had  been  given,  which  could  well  be  given,  within  so  short  a 
period  !  We  find  that  Paul  IV.  had  replied  to  the  Queen's  Am- 
bassador by  commanding  her  to  lay  down  her  title  to  royalty,  and 
to  submit  her  pretensions  to  his  decision;  and,  though  it  may  be 
true  that  "  e\ery  prudent  man  at  Rome  condemned  this  precipitate 
and  insolent  behaviour,"  such  behaviour  was  a  tolerably  intelligible 
indication  of  what  might  be  expected,  should  circumstances  render 
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prudence  and  caution  unnecessary.  We  are  further  told  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  with  singular  naivete,  that 

"  the  remarkable  position,  in  which  l.he  Queen  was  placed,  rendering  her 
death  a  most  important  contingency ;  the  popish  party,  very  early  in  her 
reign,*  made  use  of  pretended  conjurations  and  prophecies  of  that  event, 
in  order  to  unsettle  the  people  s  minds,  and  to  dispose  them  to  anticipate 
another  reaction  :"t 

as  if  these  indirect  provocatives  to  assassination  and  revolution 
were  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to   alarm  and  exasperate  the 
Queen's  loyal  and  Protestant  subjects  !     To  these  admitted  facts, 
however,  must  be  added   the  important   circumstance,  that  the 
Popish  faction  began  their  intrigues  and  conspiracies  even  before 
her  coronation ;  and  that  her  ablest  counsellors,  who  w  ell  knew 
the  state  of  England  and  of  all  Europe,  clearly  perceived  that  the 
throne  of  a  Protestant  sovereign  of  this  country  must  be  environed 
on  every  side  with  difficulty  and  danger.:}:     It  should  further  be 
remembered,  that  the  horrors  of  the  late  reign  had,  very  naturally, 
associated  the  Romish  faith  and  worship  in  the  public  mind  with 
everything  that  was  atrocious   and  sanguinary ;    a   circumstance 
which  alone  was  sufficient  to  expose  its  professors  to  suspicion 
and  severity  :   and  these  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to  vindi- 
cate the  general  policy  of  the  Queen's  government.     Whether  the 
rigour  exercised  in  the  prosecution  of  that  policy  was,  or  was  not 
greater  than  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  or  the  throne  required,  is 
indeed  a  question  which  may  always  be  fairly  open  to  discussion. 
But  we  contend,  with  the  most  entire  confidence,  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  time  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  impression 
which  Mr.  Hallam's  statement  is  calculated   to  convey,  namely, 
that,  but  for  the  needless  and  injudicious  persecution  with  which 
Elizabeth  commenced  her  reign,  she  never  would  have  experienced 
any  disturbance  from  the  Catholics  !     From  the  very  first  moment 
of  that  reign  there  was   a  conflict  open   or  secret,  not  merely 
between  the  old  religion  and  the  new,  but  between  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Edward  VI.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  Popery 
and   of  Puritanism   on  the  other.     The  former  was  the   better 
known,  and  was  the  first  to  put  forth  its  mischievous  and  treason- 
able powers.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  Elizabeth's  government  should  promptly  be  engaged  in  pro- 
viding securities  against  it. 

With  regard  to  the  severe  statutes  which  were  passed  in  this 
reign  against  the  Catholics,  and  which  inflicted  the  penalties  of 
treason  on  a  denial  of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and  certain  other 
delinquencies,  very  opposite  views  will  always  be  taken  by  different 
classes  of  writers.     Mr.  Hallam,  of  course,  belongs  to  that  class 

*  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  123.  %  Strype,  p.  7. 
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wiiich  contnuls  lliat  these  penalties  were,  in  the  most  odious 
sense,  j)iinishtuents  for  religion:  for  "  a  man,"  says  he,  "  is 
punished  for  religion  when  he  incurs  a  penalty  for  its  profession, 
or  exercise,  to  which  he  was  not  liable  on  any  other  account."* 
Ou  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contidently  affirmed,  that 

"  no  Papists  were  in  this  reign  put  to  death  purely  on  account  of  their 
religion,  as  numberless  rrotestants  had  been  in  the  woful  days  of  Queen 
Mary  j  yet  many  were  executed  for  treason."*t' 

To  us  it  appears,  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  extreme  state- 
ments. We  may  concede  to  Mr.  Hallam  that  a  man  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  said  to  suffer  for  treason,  merely  because  he  is  con- 
victed under  a  statute  which  exposes  the  celebration  of  certain 
religious  rites  to  the  same  penalties  as  rebellion  or  conspiracy. 
But  then  we  must  likewise  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  justly  said  to  suffer  purely  for  religion,  when  he  is 
molested,  not  merely  and  solely  as  the  professor  of  a  system  of 
belief  which  is  theologically  erroneous,  but  as  one  member  of  a 
religious  communion,  the  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  which  is 
conceived  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  independence  of  the 
realm.  It  is  true  the  laws  against  Papists  were  framed,  to  all 
appearance,  with  a  view  to  the  proscription  and  utter  extirpation 
of  the  Catholic  religion  from  this  kingdom.  But  then  it  is  like- 
wise true,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  not  merely  the  mother  of 
speculative  error,  but  the  nurse  of  all  the  treason  which,  in  those 
days,  was  engendered  against  the  sovereign  and  the  state  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  expressly  allowed  by  the  author,  that  there  was  otie 
contintted  conspirucij  of  Rome  and  Spain  during  the  greater  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  both  her  council  and  her  parliament 
seem  to  have  imagined  (whether  wisely  or  not)  that  the  most 
effective  method  for  exterminating  the  mischief  was,  if  possible, 
to  extinguish  the  religion  itself,  by  making  its  exercise  and  profes- 
sion intolerable  to  its  adherents.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
aie  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  representation  of  the  matter,  fur- 
nished to  us  by  Mr.  Hallam  himself  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals 
of  moderation,  where  he  allows,  that  the  persecution  under  Eliza- 
beth had  in  view  the  security  of  the  government,  and  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  the  Protestants  had  sustained  in  her 
sister's  reign,  and  which  sprung  from  mere  bigotry  and  vindictive 
rancour. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  this  admission  is  strangely  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  censure  which  fixes  the  mark  of  peculiar  and  "  deep 
damnation"  on  the  execution  of  those  Romish  priests,  who  re- 
fused  to  disclaim  the  deposing  power  of  the   Pope.     Now,  if 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  177, note  *,  f  C'luirtoiiV  Nowell,  p.  147. 
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opinions  could  be  treasonable,  we  know  of  no  opinion  more 
righteously  deserving  of  that  character  than  the  tenet  in  question. 
Mr.  Hallam,  indeed,  is  pleased  to  call  it  a  mere  speculative  doc- 
trine; and  in  one  sense  it  might  be  speculative,  namely,  that  in 
many  instances  it  might  be  impracticable  to  couple  it,  by  legal 
proof,  with  any  overt  act.  In  any  other  sense,  however,  it  cannot 
be  called  a  mere  speculative  tenet,  without  a  resolute  perversion 
of  language.  The  bull  of  Pius  V.  absolving  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  and  the  fanaticism  which  fixed  that 
bull  to  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  had  given  to 
that  doctrine  the  full  character  of  a  practical  and  political  prin- 
ciple; and  as  a  practical  and  political  principle  it  was  embraced 
in  its  amplest  extent  by  the  Jesuits.  The  successor  of  Pius  V. 
(Gregory  XIII.)  had,  indeed,  graciously  offered  some  relief  to 
uneasy  consciences,  by  declaring,  that  though  the  bull  should  be 
considered  as  always  in  force,  it  should  be  binding  on  Catholics 
only  wlien  due  execution  of  it  could  be  had!  "  But  this  permission 
to  dissemble,  in  hope  of  a  better  opportunity  to  revolt,  was  not,"  as 
Mr.  Hallam  very  justly  remarks,  "  at  all  likely  to  tranquillize  her 
council,  or  to  conciliate  them  towards  the  Romish  party."  It 
could  do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  political  character  of  the  doctrine 
in  question.  We  cannot,  therefore,  scruple  to  affirm,  that  (under 
all  the  peculiar  and  distracting  circumstances  in  which  the  Queen's 
government  was  placed)  if  there  was  any  religious  dogma,  the 
very  holding  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  abetting  of  treason, 
and  which  might  even  be  thought  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  an 
overt  act  of  treason,  it  was  this  tenet — that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
may  deprive  monarchs  of  their  crowns,  and  raise  their  subjects  in 
rebellion  against  them. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  expediency  of  moderate  councils 
seems,  nevertheless,  at  one  time,  to  have  forced  itself  on  the  mind 
of  Burleigh,  as  appears  by  a  memorial  which  was  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Queen,  and  from  which  the  following  passages  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam  : — 

"  Considering,"  he  says,  "that  the  urging  of  the  oath  of  supremacy 
must  needs,  in  some  degree,  beget  despair,  since,  in  the  taking  of  it,  he 
[the  papist]  must  either  think  he  doth  an  unlawful  act,  as,  without  the 
special  grace  of  God,  he  cannot  think  otherwise,  or  else,  by  refusing  it, 
must  become  a  traitor,  which,  before  some  hurt  done,  seemeth  hard ;  I 
humbly  submit  this  to  your  excellent  consideration,  whether,  with  as 
much  security  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  state,  and  more  satisfaction 
for  them,  it  were  not  better  to  leave  the  oath  to  this  sense,  that  whoso- 
ever would  not  bear  arms  against  all  foreign  princes,  and  namely  the 
Pope,  that  should  any  way  invade  your  Majesty's  dominions,  he  should 
be  a  traitor.     For,  hereof,  this  commodity  will  ensue,  that  those  papists, 
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fis  I  think  most  papists  would,  that  should  take  this  oath,  would  be 
divided  from  tlic  j^icat  mutual  confidence  which  is  now  between  the  Pope 
and  them,  by  reason  of  their  alllictions  for  him,  and  such  priests  as  would 
refuse  that  oath  tlien,  no  tontjue  couhl  say  for  shame  that  they  sufier  for 
religion,  if  they  did  suSer. 

"  But  here  it  may  be  objected,  they  would  dissemble  and  equivocate 
with  this  oath,  and  that  the  Pope  would  dispense  with  them  in  that  case. 
Even  so  may  they  with  the  present  oath  both  dissemble  and  equivocate, 
and  also  have  the  Pope's  dispensation  for  the  present  oath,  as  well  as  for 
the  other.  But  this  is  certain,  that  whomsoever  the  conscience,  or  fear 
of  breaking  an  oath  doth  bind,  him  would  that  oath  bind.  And  that 
they  make  conscience  of  an  oath,  the  trouble,  losses,  and  disgraces  that 
they  suffer  for  refusing  the  same  do  sufficiently  testify,  and  you  know 
that  the  peijury  of  either  oath  is  equal." — Vol.  i.  pp.  1G2,  1G3. 

And  here  the  constitutional  historian  is  unable  to  suppress  his 
exultation,  and  he  accordingly  exclaims,  "  These  sentiments  are 
not  such  as  bigoted  theologians  were  then,  or  have  been  since, 
accustomed  to  entertain." 

Now  we  must  venture  to  remark,  that  sentiments  of  this  stamp 
appear  to  have  been  as  little  familiar  in  those  times,  to  the  minds 
of  statesmen  as  of  hig;oted  theolos^ians ;  and  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordniary,  that  Burleigh  hnnself,  the  author  of  those  very  senti- 
ments,— and  from  whom,  therefore,  if  from  any  one,  the  Catholics 
might  hope  for  greater  moderation, — persisted,  nevertheless,  in 
the  same  severities;  and  this  even  after  the  death  of  Leicester  and 
of  Walsingham,  who  were  regarded  as  the  chief  advisers  of  san- 
guinary  measures.*  Nothing  affords  a  more  striking  proof  than 
this  one  fact,  that  the  path  of  moderation  must  have  been  beset 
with  more  perils  and  difficulties  than  Mr.  Hallam  is  willing  to 
allow,  or  than,  perhaps,  even  Burleigh  himself  was  aware  of  when 
he  drew  up  his  memorial. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  without  complaining 
of  the  perplexity  to  which  we  have  often  found  ourselves  reduced, 
in  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  precise  views  of  the  author  re- 
specting several  important  questions ;  a  perplexity  occasioned  by 
his  habit  of  expressing  himself  at  one  time  in  the  most  unqualified 
language,  respecting  matters,  on  which,  at  another,  he  scarcely 
ventures  on  a  positive  opinion.  For  instance,  in  p.  179,  vol.i.  he 
says,  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  a  fair  and  legal  toleration,  or  even  a 
general  connivance  at  the  exercise  of  the  worship  of  the  Catholics, 
had  been  conceded  in  the  first  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  she  would 
have  spared  herself  those  perpetual  terrors  of  rebellion  which 
occupied  all  her  later  years;"  forgetting,  we  presume,  p.  131,  in 
ivhich  he  had  declared,  that  "  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assert  that  a 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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more  conciliatory  policy  would  have  altogether  disarmed  the  hos- 
tility of  the  English  Catholics,  much  less  laid  at  rest  those  busy 
hopes  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had 
a  tendency  to  produce."  It  would  be  a  considerable  relief  to  his 
readers,  if,  in  this,  and  similar  instances,  he  would  inform  them 
(whenever  his  work  shall  reach  a  second  edition)  to  which  of  such 
opposite  views  it  is  his  intention  to  adhere. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  we  have  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
Puritans,  and  of  the  treatment  they  experienced  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth ;  and  we  do  solemnly  aver  it  to  be  our  persua- 
sion, that  a  parallel  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  to  the  confusion  and 
perplexity  of  the  author's  views  lelative  to  this  subject.  There  is 
one  thing,  and  one  only,  respecting  which  his  mind  appears  to  be 
firmly  made  up ;  and  that  is,  that  whatever  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  church,  was  wrong.  He  begins,  indeed,  by  allowing 
that  we  live  too  far  off  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  to 
pronounce  an  unqualified  decision  on  the  course  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  between  two  intolerant  and  exclusive  sects,  and  that  the 
difiiculties  of  the  case  were  perhaps  insuperable.*  He  further 
concedes  that  it  might  be  wise  to  retain  a  few  indifferent  usages, 
in  order  to  take  off  the  impression  of  religious  innovation.i*  But 
then  he  contends  that  this  was  to  be  only  a  temporary  policy,  and 
that  after  a  time  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  relax  the  offensive 
regulations.  In  other  words,  it  became  the  state  and  the  church 
to  propitiate  the  Catholics,  by  assimilating  the  Protestant  worship 
and  discipline  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own :  but  this  expe- 
dient of  conciliation  was  to  be  continued  only  until  the  Calvinistic 
party  became  sufficiently  insolent  and  libellous.  The  council 
and  the  hierarchy  were  to  regard  the  clamour  of  the  non-con- 
formists as  the  signal  for  a  change  of  policy,  and  the  solemnities 
of  Protestant  worship  were  then  to  be  mutilated  or  sacrificed,  or 
were  to  be  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  ignorant  and  rabid  fana- 
ticism !  Whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  the  ceremonies  themselves, 
who,  that  is  not  desperately  enamoured  of  anarchy,  will  be  able 
to  discern  either  dignity,  or  wisdom,  or  honesty,  in  a  proceeding 
like  this?  Mr.  Hallam,  truly,  would  have  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  the  J)ivolous  usages, left  to  private  discretion  !  A  very  agree- 
able picture  of  the  consequences  of  so  leaving  them,  may  be  seen 
in  a  paper  of  Lord  Burleigh's,  which  describes  the  disgraceful 
irregularities  occasioned  by  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  We  insert  this  curious  document,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  have  before  their  eyes  a  lively  image  of  the  blessings, 
of  a  liberal  church  discipline. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  191.  t  !'•  190—243. 
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*'  Some  say  the  service  and  prayer  in  the  chancel  j  others  in  the  body 
of  the  church.  Some  say  the  same  in  a  seat  made  in  the  church  ;  sonic 
in  the  jiulpit,  witli  their  faces  to  the  ])eople.  Some  keep  precisely  the 
order  oi  the  book  ,  others  intermeddle  Psalms  in  metre.  Some  say  with 
u  suri)licc,  others  without  a  surplice, 

"  The  table  standing  in  the  body  of  the  church  in  some  places  ;  in 
others  it  standeth  in  the  chancel.  In  some  places  the  table  standeth 
altar-wise,  distant  from  the  wall  a  yard  ;  in  some  others  in  the  middle 
of  the  chancel,  north  and  south.  In  some  places  the  table  is  joined;  in 
others,  it  standeth  upon  trcssels.  In  some  the  table  hath  a  carpet,  in 
others  it  hath  none. 

"  Some  with  surplice  and  cap,  some  with  surplice  alone ;  others  with 
none.  Some  with  chalice,  some  with  communion  cup,  others  with  a 
common  cup.     Some  with  unleavened  bread,  some  with  leavened. 

"  Some  receive  kneeling,  others  standing,  others  sitting. 

"  Some  baptize  in  a  font,  some  in  a  bason  ;  some  sign  with  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  others  sign  not ;  some  ministers  in  a  surplice,  others  without. 

"  Some  with  a  square  cap,  some  with  a  round  cap,  some  with  a  button 
cap,  some  with  a  hat.     Some  in  scholai"'s  clothes,  some  in  others."* 

Now  would  any  one,  who  was  not  anxious  to  see  religion  made 
utterly  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  desire  to  have  all  this  inde- 
cent confusion,  either  established  by  authority  or  endured  by  con- 
nivance? What  would  any  man,  either  churchman  or  separatist, 
think,  at  the  present  day,  if  he  were  to  see  the  rector  advancing 
to  the  communion-table  in  a  surplice,  and  the  curate,  in  high  dis- 
dain of  that  superstitious  rag,  taking  the  other  side  of  the  altar, 
in  coat,  frock,  or  surtout  ?  What  would  he  think,  if  he  were  to 
see  the  clergy  of  the  same  cathedral,  some  in  white  robes,  some 
in  black,  some  without  any  robes  at  all,  some  in  dark  mixtures, 
some  in  light,  ail  assembled  at  the  same  time  for  public  worsliip? 
Was  there  ever  a  religious  community  in  the  world,  that  was 
known  to  tolerate  such  despicable  anomalies  within  its  own  pale  ? 
And  yet  it  is  absolutely  undeniable,  that  the  notable  project  of 
leaving  all  such  matters  to  "  private  discretion,"  tends  to  the  pro- 
duction and  perpetuation  of  such  scandalous  disorder;  or  rather 
it  tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  ecclesiastical  establishments 
whatever. 

We  cannot  here  enter  fully  upon  the  interminable  question  be- 
tween the  English  Church  and  the  Puritans  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  And,  in  truth,  the  attempt  would  be  wholly  needless. 
It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Hallam,  that  Cartwright's  disciples  became 
not  only  dissatisfied  subjects,  but  downiight  rebels;  that  they 
disgusted  the  moderate  prelates,  Sandys  and  Grindal,  and  drove 
them  into  measures  of  severity.     He  allows  that  there  is  no  middle 

*  Madox's  Vindication,  pp.  155,  156.    Also  gee  D'Ewe's  Journal,  quoted  in  Madox, 
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course  with  sectaries,  between  the  persecution  which  exterminates, 
and  the  toleration  which  satisfies;  and  he  shows,  too,  quite  irre- 
sistibly, that  no  toleration  would  have  satisfied  the  Presbyterians; 
that  nothing,  in  short,  Avould  have  satisfied  them,  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Establishment;  and  thus  he  conducts  us  to  the  in- 
evitable conclusion,  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  resist  their 
demands,  or  to  establish  the  Holy  Discipline  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  !  And  yet  he  tells  us  of  the  aggrieved  Puri- 
tan. He  talks  of  pride  and  persecution  on  one  side,  but  only  of 
Sectarian  insolence  on  the  other.  He  maintains  that  some  apology 
might  be  pleaded  for  the  libels  of  the  oppressed  Sectarians, — and 
this  in  the  very  same  paragraph  in  which  he  asks — "  if  these  insults 
shock  us  now,  in  the  present  license  of  the  press,  what  must  they 
have  seemed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  press  had  no 
acknowledged  liberty  ?  "*  He  observes  that  the  Puritans  were 
likely  to  be  confirmed  in  their  own  conceit,  when  they  found  that 
nothing  but  force  was  relied  on,^  forgetting  that  argument  and 
reason  had  utterly  failed  to  convince  them,  and  that  rebels  and 
traitors  will  always  say  that  governments  rely  on  force  !  In  short, 
notwithstanding  his  multiplied  concessions,  and  his  profession  of 
impartiality,  his  statements  and  his  reasonings  are  calculated,  on 
the  w^hole,  to  leave  an  incautious  reader  under  the  unjust  impres- 
sion, that  the  Church  was  insufferably  and  cruelly  bigoted,  and 
that  the  Puritans,  after  all,  were  only  rather  impudent  and  intrac- 
table ! 

With  regard  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Hallam,;^  that  a  Christian  is 
bound  to  honour  God  outwardly  by  that  form  of  devotion  which 
inwardly  he  believes  to  be  right, — it  may  be  observed,  first,  that 
the  Christian  may  pursue  that  lawful  end  factiously  and  rebel- 
liously;  secondly,  that  by  virtue  of  a  similar  obligation,  the  civil 
magistrate  may  repress  him.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  if  coer- 
cion be  allowed  at  all,  conscience,  which  compels  the  Puritan  to 
resist,  may  compel  the  Churchman  to  restrain.  This  is  the  in- 
evitable state  of  the  case,  ivtiere  the  principles  of  toleration  are  not 
clearly  understood  and  fulli/  acknoictedged  by  both  parties;  and  on 
this  view  the  Presbyterians  acted  most  rigorously  and  mercilessly, 
when  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  The  constitutional  historian, 
therefore,  should  have  stated  this  matter  thus :  the  Puritan  con- 
tended for  the  subversion  of  the  hierarchy;  toleration  he  pro- 
fessedly rejected  and  despised. §     The  contest,  therefore,  was  on 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  220.  t  P.  242.  X  P-  24'i,  note  f- 

$  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Sectaries,  respecting  Toleration, 
in  the  vear  1370 : — "  As  for  you,  dear  brethren,  whom  God  hath  called  into  the  brunt 
of  the  battle,  the  Lord  keep  you  constant,  that  ye  yield  neither  to  Toleration,  ncithcf 
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his  part,  at  best,  a  strife  (a  conscientious  strife  perhaps)  for  mas- 
tery; and,  on  the  part  of  the  Churclnnan,  it  was,  at  the  worst,  a 
conscientious  strnfj;gle  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the 
Estabhshnient.  Whether  or  not,  that  struggle  were  maintained 
witli  greater  keenness  of  spirit,  and  violence  of  action,  than  the 
perils  of  the  time  demanded,  is  a  vast  and  complicated  question, 
which,  jierhaps,  no  human  sagacity  will  ever  wholly  set  at  rest. 
Thus  much,  liowever,  an  impartial  historian  of  the  constitution 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  this  kingdom  was  then  indebted  for  a  blessing,  second 
only  to  its  deliverance  from  Poi)ery,  namely,  its  preservation  from 
the  illiberal,  fanatic,  republican  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
pline; from  a  system  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  success,  must 
have  been  alike  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  throne,  and  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  subject. 

One  word  only  on  the  subject  of  toleration  before  we  quit  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than 
the  admissions  of  Mr.  Hallam,  that  religious  toleration  was  in 
that  age  absolutely  unknown,  as  a  principle,  to  the  legislature  or 
the  government  of  any  country  in  Europe.  He  tells  us  that  it 
Mas  scarcely  considered  as  practicable,  much  less  as  a  matter  of 
right,  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  ;*  that  experience 
alone  could  fully  demonstrate  the  safety  of  toleration ;  J-  that  a 
total  disregard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  was  common  to  all 
parties  in  that  age;];  that  the  prejudices  of  those  times  were  all 
against  toleration  ;§  that  the  tolerance  of  Catholic  worship  was 
equally  abhorrent  to  Pielatist  and  Puritan. ||  Nevertheless,  feeling 
the  practice  of  intolerance  to  be  much  too  valuable  a  grievance 
to  be  wholly  given  up,  as  against  the  Charch,  he  is  fain  to  revoke, 
or  at  least  to  qualify,  these  large  admissions,  by  reminding  us 
that,  after  all,  the  principle  of  toleration  had  been  avowed  by  cer- 
tain great  men;  for  instance,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,^  (who,  by 
the  way,  afterwards  practically  renounced  it,)  and  by  the  Chan- 
cellor I  Hospital,  and  others,  in  France.**  The  truth  is,  that  in- 
dulgence to  a  variety  of  religions  opinions  and  practices  was,  in 
those  days,  almost  universally  dreaded  as  the  mother  of  discord 
and  anarchy.     The  principle  of  toleration  was  unknown,  much 

to  any  other  subtle  persuasions  of  Dispensations  or  Licenses,  wliicli  were  to  fortify  their 
Romish  practices;  but,  as  you  fight  the  Lord's  fight,  be  valiant." — Madox,  p.  287. 

In  their  opinion,  "  it  was  unlawful  for  any  state  to  tolerate  the  existing  government 
ecclesiastical,  which  is  false,  unlawful,  bastardly,  unchristian.  None  can  be  a  good  and 
sound  subject  that  defends  it.  They  are  traitors  to  God  and  his  Word  that  do  so." — 
Strype'sAnn.  vol.  iv.  p.  140.     Madox,  p.  241. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  103.  t  lb.  p.  127.  t  lb.  p.  196. 

§  lb.  p.  441.  II  lb.  p.  447.  ff  In  his  Utopia. 

*•  Vol.  i.  p.  131,  note  f. 
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in  the  same  sense  that  the  inductive  philosophy  was  unknown. 
Some  sagacious  spirits  may,  perhaps,  have  been  able  partially  to 
anticipate  the  illumination  of  subsequent  periods ;  but  the  true 
political  wisdom  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  religion  was,  at 
that  time,  almost  as  much  hidden  from  statesmen  and  legislators, 
as  the  true  method  of  science  was  concealed  from  the  observers 
of  nature.  Both  systems,  it  is  true,  were  founded  on  common 
sense;  and  yet  each  of  them  may,  with  little  deviation  from  pro- 
priety, be  termed  late  discoveries.  It  must  be  allowed,  indeed, 
that  the  suffering  party  sometimes  appeared  to  be  favoured  with 
marvellous  revelations  of  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  tolerant 
principles ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these  visions,  they  could 
talk  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  cruelty  of  persecution ; 
mucii  like  the  oppressed  juryman,  who  complained  that  he  was 
shut  up  in  the  box  with  eleven  obstinate  fellows,  who  would  not 
listen  to  truth  or  reason,  but  persisted  in  forcing  his  conscience, 
and  depriving  him  of  the  right  of  a  free-born  Englishman, — the 
right  of  thinking  for  himself.  All  this  while  (as  Mr.  Hallam 
must  very  well  know)  it  was  evident^  that,  when  they  spoke  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  they  thought  only  of  liberty  to  enslave  the 
consciences  of  other  men  ;  and  that  when  they  complained  of  the 
atrocity  of  persecution,  their  chief  design  was  to  make  their  ad- 
versaries detestable.  However,  it  suits  the  author's  prejudices  to 
represent  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  as  the  sole,  or  the  chief, 
patrons  of  persecution  and  intolerance  ;  and  this  he  has  contrived 
to  do,  either  by  forgetting  or  diluting  his  own  repeated  admissions, 
that  the  opposite  principle  was  in  that  age  almost  equally  un- 
known to  papist  or  protestant,  to  churchman  or  dissenter.  He 
is  quite  sure  that  early  indulgence  towards  the  catholics  would 
have  saved  Elizabeth  from  the  disquiet  of  one  incessant  con- 
spiracy ;  and  he  is  equally  confident  that  similar  wonders  might 
have  been  wrought  by  concessions  to  those  very  sectarians,  whose 
outcry  was,  that  the  religion  of  the  state  was  little  better  than 
popery  in  disguise !  The  ceremonies,  therefore,  were  to  be  re- 
tained to  please  the  Romanist,  and  they  were  to  be  abandoned  to 
please  the  puritan  ;  and  because  the  government  and  the  church 
were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  their  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  this  precious  policy,  the  History  of  the  Constitution 
is  to  consign  them  to  infamy,  as  enemies  to  all  civil  and  religious 
freedom ! 

The  history  of  the  Stuarts  provides  the  author,  of  course,  with 
ample  opportunities  for  his  favourite  exercitation.  The  clergy 
are  almost  uniformly  represented  by  him  as  engaged  in  an  un- 
principled and  ambitious  conspiracy  with  the  crown  against  the 
national  liberties.    His  position  is,  that  no  democratical  principle 
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had  found  its  way  into  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  Long  Par- 
liament had  sat  for  several  years  ;  that  the  desire  of  overthrowing 
the  monarchy  was  brought  on  by  the  Civil  War,  and  not  the  re- 
verse;   and  that,  perhaps  with  the  exception   of  Haslerigg  and 
Vane,   and   two  or   three    more,   none    entertained    any  designs 
against  the  constitution  till  lG46,  or  1(347-*     The  obvious  effect, 
if  not  the  positive  design,  of  this  statement  is,  to  represent  the 
extravagant  doctrines  of  divine   right  and   incontrollable   prero- 
gative, as  the  natural  developments  of  a  tendency  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  monarchy  and  prelacy  ;  as  gratuitous,  unpro- 
voked exhibitions  of  the  lust  of  power ;  and  not  as  principles 
brought  into  violent  defensive  action  by  a  sense  of  danger,  and 
by  a  fear  that  elements  might  be  at  work  which  threatened  a  fatal 
dislocation  to  the  frame  of  society.      Novv  we  are  persuaded  that 
a  dispassionate   review  of  the  period  which  followed  the  great 
crisis  of  the  Reformation,  will  show  this  to  be  an  invidious  and 
false  representation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  high  preroga- 
tive principles,  whether  entertained  by  statesmen  or  legislators, 
by  churchmen  or  by  lawyers.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Hallam  himself,  that  these  doctrines  "  had  been  early  adopted 
bv  the  Anglican  reformers,  as  a  barrier  against  the  disaffection  of 
those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion. "f     And  the  remark  is 
most   signally  worthy  of  remembrance;    much  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  the  author  of  it  himself  seems  to  think !     The 
religious  revolution,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  put  enmity  be- 
tween  the  allegiance  which  Catholic  subjects  owe  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  that  which  they  owe  to  Christ's  vicegerent  upon  earth. 
The  spiritual  autocrat  could,  in  their  opinion,  at  any  time  pro- 
nounce the  throne  of  a  royal  heretic  to  be  forfeited.     In  the  eyes 
of  Catholic  subjects,  therefore,  the  divhiify  which  did  hedge  a 
Jihig,  when  kings  were  in  alliance  with  the  head  of  the  universal 
church,  was   then  dissolved.     The  zealous  Romanist  saw  in  the 
Protestant  sovereign,  not  a  power  against  whom  rebellion  was 
impiety,  but   a  mortal  who  was  himself  in  rebellion   against  an 
authority  more   than  human  ;    a  sovereign  who  held  his  throne 
merely  by  sufferance  ;  a  king  who,  by  one  blast  of  the  trumpet 
from  the  Seven  Hills,  might  be  lawfully  and  justly  tumbled  from 
his  elevation.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  that 
the  abettors   of  that  revolution  should  be  ready  to  cherish  any 
principle  which  might  animate  and  strengthen  the  allegiance  of 
the  Protestant  portion  of  the  community ;  that  they  should  gladly 
see  the  throne  invested  with  the  sacredness  of  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy ;  or  that  they  should  dwell  on  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  seem   to  invest  the   higher  powers  with  something  of  an 
•  Vol.  ii.  p.  72,  and  note  *.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  448. 
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inviolable  character.  A  vast  and  impetuous  stream  of  loyal  feeling 
had,  in  part,  been  violently  diverted  from  the  course  in  which  it 
had  been  running  for  ages.  It  cannot  appear  surprising  that  the 
wise  and  good  men  of  those  times  should  be  desirous  of  finding  a 
salutary  direction  for  this  mighty  current,  instead  of  suffering  its 
waters  to  run  to  waste,  or  to  spread  ruin  and  desolation  around 
them.  An  origin,  therefore,  may  be  discovered  for  the  most 
questionable  notions  respecting  divine  right  and  irresponsible 
power,  without  looking  for  it  in  the  servility  of  the  clergy  and  the 
prostitution  of  the  Church. 

But  further,  the  apprehensions  of  the  Anglican  reformers  were 
destined  to  receive  a  most  disastrous  confirmation  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent quarter.  The  Marian  persecution,  it  is  well  known,  drove 
multitudes  of  loyal  protestants  to  the  continent;  there  to  become 
pupils  in  the  republican  school  of  Geneva.  In  that  school  they 
soon  contrived  most  thoroughly  to  unlearn  all  their  old  prejudices 
respecting  the  apostolic  origin  of  episcopal  government,  or  con- 
cerning the  divinity  ivkich  doth  hedge  a  king!  What  they  brought 
back  with  them  instead  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  English 
history.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  they  imported  almost  every 
thing  which  is  formidable  in  the  discipline  of  popery,  with  much 
that  is  wild  and  dangerous  in  the  principles  of  democracy.  The 
Papist  grounded  the  Pope's  cecumenical  supremacy  on  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  to  St.  Peter.  The  Presbyterian  affirmed  his  holy 
discipline  to  be  the  very  sceptre  of  Christ's  kingdom,  "  before 
which  all  kings  are  bound  to  submit  theirs ;  that  earthly  potentates 
are  to  throw  down  their  crowns  before  the  church ;  yea,  as  the 
prophet  speaketh,  to  lick  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  the  church."* 
He  maintained  that  to  frame  the  church  accordinof  to  the  com- 
monwealth,  was  "  as  if  a  man  should  fashion  his  house  according 
to  his  hangings,  instead  of  conforming  the  hangings  to  the  house;" 
that  the  church  being  before  the  conuiionwealth,  the  common- 
wealth must  be  fashioned  and  made  suitable  to  the  church ;  other- 
wise God  is  made  to  give  place  to  man,  and  heaven  to  earth.'t 
According  to  the  godly  institution,  the  sovereign,  being  but  a 
child  of  the  church,  was,  like  any  of  his  subjects,  liable  to  censure 
and  excommunication  by  the  eldership ;  nay,  he  might  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  certain  magistrates,  (resembling  the 
ephori  of  Lacedaemon,)  by  whom  he  might  be  outlawed  and  de- 
posed, if  he  should  be  judged  to  have  broken  his  covenant.^ 
And  that  these  notions  might  not  be  regarded  as  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial  theories,  a  hundred  thousand  hands  are  said  to  have 
been  ready  to  show  how  effectually  such  abstractions  had  been 

*  See  Madox,  p.  121,  122.  f  lb.  p.  211.  t  lb.  p.  259,  260. 
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embodied.*  To  complete  llie  confusion,  the  voice  of  the  Brownist, 
or  Independent,  was  at  last  heard,  loudly  disclaiming  all  depen- 
dence but  upon  Christ  Jesus,  and  abjuring  the  authority  of  all 
liunian  consistories.  'J'o  these  signs  of  the  times  we  may  add,  the 
j)erpetual  infusion  of  similar  elements  into  this  country  from  the 
protestants  of  France,  of  Holland,  and  of  Scotland;  the  blast  of 
John  Knox's  trumpet  against  the  tnonstrous  regiment  and  empire 
of  women  ;  and  his  declaration  to  the  Queen  herself,  that  nothing 
but  the  extraordinary  dispensation  of  God's  great  mercy,  made 
that  lawful  to  her,  which  both  nature  and  God's  laws  denied  to 
all  other  women  besides ;  that  she  was  not  to  -plead  her  right  hy 
descent  or  law ;  and  that  if  she  did,  her  felicity  would  be  short, 
flatter  her  whoso  listed  \\  When  these  furious  winds  of  doctrine 
were  untied,  and  let  loose  to  fight  against  all  ancient  notions  and 
institutions,  it  surely  can  excite  no  astonishment,  that  honest  and 
thoughtful  men  should  cling  to  some  antagonist  principle.  It 
cannot  appear  very  unnatural,  or  very  criminal,  or  very  base,  that 
protestant  episcopal  churchmen  should  be  appalled  by  claims  of 
divine  right,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  subversion  o^  all 
human  authority;  and  that  they  should  be  tempted  to  guard  the 
throne  against  such  assaults,  by  arraying  it  with  a  sort  of  myste- 
rious sanctity.  Still  less  can  it  be  thought  strange,  that  James 
(who  had  been  bearded  by  "  the  presbyterian  Hildebrandism;|:  of 
Andrew  Melville,"  and  the  virulent  insolence  of  Black,)  should 
bring  into  England  with  him  a  conviction,  that  monarchy  and 
episcopacy  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

In  the  present  day  few  persons  are  insane  or  silly  enough  to 
speak  of  the  divine  right  of  monarchs,  (as  contended  for  by  certain 
churchmen  in  the  time  of  the  first  Stuarts,)  otherwise  than  as 
men  speak  of  the  primum  mobile,  or  the  empyrean  heaven,  or 
the  chrystalline  sphere,  or  any  other  long-exploded  absurdity. 
And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  allowed  that  the  march  of  intellect  has 
yet  brought  us  to  an  elevation  which  entitles  us  to  stigmatize,  as 
fools  or  knaves,  all  who  may  have  been  misled  by  these  notions, 
during  a  more  imperfect  state  of  physical  or  of  political  science. 
The  Reformation,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  like  a  breaking- 
up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  abyss.  Deep  soon  began  to  call 
unto  deep,  in  a  voice  which  sometimes,  probably,  appalled  even 
those  by  whom  the  commotion  had  been  raised.  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  accents  were  heard  which  might  well  perplex  monarchs 
with  fear  of  change ;  and  these  ominous  tones  could  not  but  find 
their  way  to  the  seat  of  legislation,  and  call  up,  from  the  depths, 
many  a  restless  and  factious  spirit,  and  bring  into  action  a  vast 

*  Madox,  p.  265.  f  Maclox,  p.  214.  J  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  672,  note  *. 
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mass  of  formidable  energy.  And  although  it  should  be  allowed 
that  the  elements  of  disorder  may  not  have  arranged  themselves 
into  any  visible  shape  of  hostility  against  monarchical  government, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  that  contended  for  by  Mr.  Hallani,  it  is 
not  credible  that  their  tendencies,  and  their  combinations,  should 
be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  sagacious  men,  or  should  be  observed 
without  sincere  anxiety  and  alarm :  and  to  this  alarm  may, 
perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed  that  language  and  that 
demeanour  which,  in  churchmen  of  the  present  day,  would  have 
the  semblance  of  abject  degradation  and  servility.  The  towering 
monarchical  doctrines  and  principles  then  maintained  by  divines, 
may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  among  the  manifold  outward 
signs  of  approaching  conflict,  between  the  Genius  of  royalty,  and 
the  menacing  and  sullen  Spirit,  which  issued  lirst  from  the  study 
of  John  Calvin,  (that  Faustus  of  democracy.) — which  had  long 
been  darkly  brooding  over  this  land;  which  began  by  assailing 
the  hierarchy,  and  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  laid  the  monarchy 
in  ruins.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  found  to  be  a  more 
righteous  exhibition  of  the  case  than  that  given  by  the  consti- 
tutional historian  ;  who  never  can  find  any  better  motive  for  the 
words  and  actions  of  divines  than  their  pride  and  selfishness  ;* 
■who  is  pleased  to  stigmatize  the  clergy  as  the  only  class  that 
could  repel  the  infectious  love  of  liberty  ;t  and  who  scruples  not 
to  represent  their  system  of  action  to  be  such  as  little-minded 
and  low-born  men  are  ever  apt  to  pursue.! 

In  support  of  our  views  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  engage  in  a 
vindication  of  all  the  measures  pursued  by  the  governors  of  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  the  two  first  Stuarts.  With 
entire  safety  to  our  argument,  it  might  be  granted  that  some  of 
their  principles  were  such  as  will  not  endure  examination  in  this 
more  enlightened  age ;  and  that  the  spirit  in  which  they  gave 
efi^ect  to  those  principles,  was  not  always  pure  from  the  admix- 
ture of  human  passion,  or  low  and  secular  interest.  These  are 
topics  which  (to  borrow  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Hallam  on 
another  occasion,)  "  have  no  kind  of  operation  on  men  accus- 
tomed to  sound  reasoning,  although  they  produce  an  unfailing 
effect  on  ordinary  minds."  The  general  question,  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English  Church  on  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  final  establishment  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  is 
essentially  distinct  from  that  multitude  of  doubts  which  may  be 
raised  respecting  the  administration  of  Parker  or  of  VVhitgift,  of 
Bancroft  or  of  Laud.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  most 
jealous  inquiries  into  the  proceedings  or  the  characters  of  those 
prelates,  we  still  do   not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  notwithstanding 

*  Vol.i.  p.  348.  t   lb,   p.  403.  t  lb.  p.  427. 
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the  obnoxious  doctrines  in  question,  the  Episcopacy  which  they 
wielded,  (and,  if  Mr.  HaUani  pleases,  which  they  abused,)  was,  in 
its  whole  spirit  and  tendency,  more  favourable  to  the  development 
of  a  well-balanced  system  of  polity,  than  any  scheme  or  discipline 
to  which  it  was  opposed.  Its  pretensions  were  moderate  com- 
pared with  the  dangerous  and  intolerable  claims  which  were  put 
forth  by  the  Calvinistic  or  Piesbyterian  innovation,  (the  Allobro- 
gical  device,  as  it  was  termed  by  Bishop  Hall,)  and  this  the 
people  afterwards  learned  by  bitter  experience.  And  miserable 
indeed  would  have  been  the  condition  of  this  kingdom,  if  there 
had  existed  no  venerable  and  tutelary  form  of  ecclesiastical 
regimen,  round  which  their  affections  could  rally,  when  the  ruins 
of  the  state  were  to  be  reconstructed !  We  are  accustomed  to 
hear,  from  many  of  our  historians,  that  the  Puritans  were  the 
renowned  fathers  of  English  liberty:  but,  on  surveying  their 
achievements,  we  are  often  strongly  tempted  to  suspect,  that 
"  this  proposition  is  true  in  the  same  sense  as  that  the  devil  was 
the  cause  of  Job's  iinal  earthly  prosperity."*  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  look  back  to  their  days  without  gratitude  to  the  good 
Providence,  which  has  overruled  so  much  evil  to  his  own  gracious 
purposes,  and  extracted  so  much  good  out  of  a  conflict  so  tre- 
mendous. But  it  is  also,  we  should  imagine,  impossible  to  avoid 
the  persuasion  that  this  beneficial  result  could  never  have  been 
so  fully  accomplished,  had  not  the  English  Church  been,  in  the 
midst  of  that  war  of  elements,  as  a  principle  of  life,  and  order, 
and  health ;  as  a  restorative  power,  which  prevented  the  convul- 
sions of  the  time  from  being,  in  the  end,  absolutely  and  irretriev- 
ably destructive. 

We  have  said  that  we  consider  an  examination  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  prelates  named  above,  as  unnecessary  to  establish 
the  soundness  of  these  views.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the 
mention  of  them,  without  charging  the  historian  with  cruel  injus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  Laud.  It  is  not  ours  to  vindicate  the 
primate's  indiscreet  and  arbitrary  violence,  his  impetuous  and 
irritable  temper,  (rendered  probably  more  unaccommodating  by 
his  residence  in  a  college  till  his  fiftieth  year,)  or  his  injudicious 
propensity  to  practices  and  forms  which  were  liable  to  be  con- 
strued into  indications  of  a  lurking  fondness  for  the  old  super- 
stition. But  when  we  find  a  writer,  professing  impartiality,  and 
yet  blind  to  the  integrity,  the  fortitude,  the  munificence,  and  the 
ardent  love  of  literature,  exemplified  in  the  character  of  this  dis- 
tinguished prelate  ; — when  we  find  his  measures  ascribed,  not  to 
his  anxiety  to  render  the  Church  and  Crown  secure  from  the 
attempts  of  the  disaffected,  but  solely  to  the  indulgence  of  a  ma- 
*  Nichols's  Arniinianism  and  Calvinism  compared,  Introduction,  p.  Ix. 
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lignant  humour;* — when  we  see  the  man  who  was  admired  and 
esteemed  by  Grotius,  portrayed  as  destitute  even  of  those  quali- 
ties which  render  a  person  estimable  in  private  life  •,'f — nay,  when 
we  hear  it  insinuated  that  he  was  without  religion,  and  that  his 
letters  indicate  no  sense  of  duty  to  God  or  man ;;]: — when  we 
perceive  such  things,  we  are  induced  almost  to  throw  aside  the 
volume  in  despair !  Few  spectacles  on  earth  are  more  sorrowful, 
or  more  perplexing,  than  that  of  a  powerful  mind,  like  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's, thus  shorn,  for  a  time,  of  its  strength,  by  the  treacherous 
blandishments  of  a  political  prepossession. 

Our  readers  by  this  time  may  easily  judge  of  the  complexion 
of  this  history  in  reference  to  the  important  period  of  Charles  I. 
Gleams  of  noble  candour  and  impartiality,  it  is  true,  are  of  tole- 
rably frequent  occurrence,  but  they  are  short  and  transient,  and 
the  prospect  is  again  clouded  over  as  darkly  as  before.  For 
instance,  it  is  admitted  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  censure  the 
King  for  breaches  of  law  made  dubious  by  a  long  course  of  pre- 
cedents ;§  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
assumed  that  both- he  and  his  ministers  were  fully  and  distinctly 
aware  of  the  illegality  of  his  most  odious  and  dangerous  measures. 
It  is  allowed  that  the  maxim  of  a  transcendent  prerogative,  as 
co-existing  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  was  repeatedly  insisted 
on  in  preceding  reigns,  especially  those  of  the  Tudor  dynasty. 
It  is,  further,  very  justly,  suggested  that  in  former  times  the  sit- 
tings of  parliament  were  short,  and  left  intervals  which  required 
tlie  prompt  exercise  of  supreme  authority  in  cases  not  provided 
for  at  all  by  act  of  parliament,  or  provided  for  very  imperfectly 
and  obscurely  in  the  meagre  language  of  early  legislation.  These 
and  other  circumstances  might  not  unnaturally  lead  even  a  patriot 
king,  in  those  days,  to  imagine  that  such  prerogative  was  actu- 
ally a  part  of  the  Constitution;  and  quite  as  necessary  a  part  of 
it  as  the  privileges  and  rights  of  parliament :  especially  when  the 
treacherous  parsimony  and  factious  distrust  of  the  Commons 
drove  the  King  to  exigencies,  which  seemed  to  furnish  a  perpetual 
and  practical  commentary  upon  this  dangerous  theory,  and  to 
force  upon  him  a  belief  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  on 
the  government  without  such  paramount  and  overruling  authority. 
No  man,  at  this  day,  ever  dreams  of  contending  that  consider- 
ations like  these  are  wholly  sufficient  to  rescue  the  memory  of 
Charles  from  the  charge  of  rashness  and  imprudence,  of  frequent 
infirmity  of  purpose,  and  of  some  duplicity.  But  they  are  con- 
siderations, the  benefit  of  which  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  most 
fully  and  liberally  allowed  him,  by  every  one  who  is  aware  of  the 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  515.  t  P.  495,  note  *. 
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unparalleled  and  crnel  perplexity  of  his  condition ; — much  more 
fully  and  liberally  than  it  is  allowed  by  this  impartial  historian. 
By  him  we  are,  somewhere,  cogently  reminded  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  forming  a  correct  or  equitable  Judgment  respecting  the 
events  or  the  agents  of  remote  periods,  widiout  placing  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  in  the  scene  of  action,  and  conceiving  ourselves  to  be, 
personally  and  bodily,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  various  and  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  time.  VV'^e  can  wish  for  the  aid  of  no 
better  or  juster  counsel  than  this,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
measures,  and  of  the  character  of  this  ill-fated  monarch.  Were 
this  counsel  honestly  followed,  thus  much  we  are  confident  would 
inevitably  appear; — that,  whether  Charles  were  uniformly  sincere 
or  not,  there  were  many  actions  of  his  to  which,  tliough  not  strictly 
defensible,  the  most  single-hearted  of  men  might  have  been  driven, 
when  assailed  by  difficulties,  which  made  it  next  to  impossible  for 
human  wisdom  or  integrity  to  do  right. 

These  difficulties  and  perplexities  may  receive  some  illustration 
from  the  remark  of  the  historian,  that  the  conduct  of  the  judges 
in  those  days  often  gave  no  complete  satisfaction  to  either  party.* 
By  Mr.  Hallam  those  persons  are  represented  as  retaining  some 
tenderness  for  the  Constitution,  even  while  they  were  making 
great  sacrifices  of  integrity  at  the  instigation  of  the  Crown. 

"  In  the  case  of  habeas  corpus  and  that  of  ship  money,"  he  observes, 
"  we  find  many  of  them  display  a  kind  of  half  conipliance,  a  reservation, 
a  distinction,  an  anxiety  to  rest  on  precedents,  which,  though  it  did  not 
save  their  credit  with  the  public,  impaired  it  at  Court." 

Now  to  us,  we  must  confess,  there  appears  no  necessity  for 
always  ascribing  this  unsteadiness  of  the  Bench  to  degrading  or 
unworthy  feelings.  We  apprehend  it  to  be  very  possible  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  were  really  distracted  in  their  judgment 
by  the  extremely  unsettled  state  of  the  Constitution.  Among  the 
lawyers  of  those  times,  there  were  some  who  seemed  to  think  that 
the  extraordinary  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  something  inde- 
structible, even  by  the  most  express  act  of  the  legislature  ;  some- 
thing with  which  the  King  could  not  lawfully  part.  Judge 
Crawley,  in  the  case  of  ship  money,  says — "  You  cannot  have  a 
king  without  these  rights  ;  no,  not  by  act  of  parliament  !"^'  To 
our  ears  such  a  declaration  seems  utterly  monstrous,  and  almost 
insane.  But  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  law,  when  a 
judge  dared  to  give  it  utterance  from  the  Bench  ?  Does  not  the 
very  promulgation  of  the  opinion  show  it  to  be  highly  probable 
that  many  persons,  of  undoubted  integrity,  might  then  be  found, 
who  did  not  reflect,  that  this  transcendent  power  in  the  Crown,  if 
not  opposed  and  destroyed,  must,  in  time,  swallow  up  all  the  rest 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  501—511.  t  lb.  p.  475. 
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of  the  Constitution?  Nay,  more, — might  there  not  have  been 
some  keen-sighted  men  who,  like  VVentworth,  may  have  thought 
such  a  power  absolutely  needful,  as  a  bridle  in  the  jaws,  and  a 
hook  in  the  nostrils,  of  the  monster  which  was  beginning  to  lift 
itself  against  all  that  was  venerable  and  honoured  in  the  state ;  and 
that  without  it,  there  could  be  no  chance  of  preserving  the  realm 
from  anarchy  and  ruin? 

Mistaken  and  pernicious  as  these  notions  now  appear  to  us, 
there  can,  we  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were,  then, 
honestly  entertained  by  many,  who  had  no  thoughts  beyond  the 
preservation  of  those  rights,  which  the  Constitution,  as  they  un- 
derstood it,  had  entrusted  to  the  Crown.  Mr,  Hallam,  indeed, 
has  produced  ample  quotations*  from  the  correspondence  of 
Stratford  and  of  Laud,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  they,  at 
least,  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  country.  Some  passages  of  that  correspondence 
are,  in  themselves,  beyond  all  controversy,  indefensible.  But  to 
us  they,  nevertheless,  appear  to  be  dictated  by  a  sincere  alarm  ; 
and  by  a  profound  and  solemn  conviction,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  decisive  and  even  arbitrary  measures  could  save  the  mo- 
narchy.    For  instance, — 

"  I  do  conceive,"  says  Wentvvorth,  "  that  the  power  of  levies  of 
forces  at  sea  and  land  for  the  very,  not  feigned,  relief  and  safety  of  the 
public,  is  Vi  property  of  Sovereignty ,  as,  were  the  Crown  willing,  it  could 
not  divest  itself  thereof:  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  ;  nay,  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremity, above  all  acts  of  parliament. "'f' 

And,  again,  in  his  paper  of  consideration  against  the  Spanish 
war,±  he  speaks  of  the  prerogative,  not  merely  as  needful  for  the 
honour  and  security  of  the  Crown,  but  as  instrumental  to  the 
protection  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

It  is,  however,  broadly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  those  notions,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  distrusting 
any  one's  "  attachment  to  the  English  Constitution,  that  he 
reveres  the  name  of  Strafford."§  This  formidable  and  peremp- 
tory sentence  we  read,  on  the  whole,  with  tolerable  composure: 
because,  it  so  happens,  that  we  do  not  revere  the  name  of  Straf- 
ford. It  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  splendour  of  his 
character,  "  his  comprehension  of  mind,  his  ardour  and  energy, 
his  courage  and  eloquence,  and  his  commanding  qualities  of 
soul."  But  one  can  hardly  venerate  a  man,  whose  loyalty  seems 
to  have  received  so  strong  an  impulse  from  his  own  personal 
ambition,  and  whose  magnanimity  was  clouded  and  deformed  by 
an  ungracious  demeanour,  and  by  an  impatient,  austere,  and  most 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  501— 511.  t  lb.  p.  507.  i  II).  p.  5013.  §  lb.  p.  511. 
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imporloiis  tonipcr.  And  then,  \\c  apprehend,  that  liis  greatest 
achiiiivrs  must  allow  him  to  have  been  what,  in  the  modern 
phraseology  of  tiie  Covst'itution  would  be  called  a  Rat!  Tories 
as  we  are,  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  never  do  to  disguise  this ! 
But  thou  we  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  h<;  was  by  far 
the  noblest  beast  of  the  kind  that  ever  wagged  a  whisker,  or 
brandished  a  tail,  within  the  precincts  of  a  Court.  The  very 
thought  of  him  pours  contempt  on  all  sucii  rats  "  as  live  in  these 
degenerate  days."  We  further  presume,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  "  indignation,"  to  express  our  belief,  that  lust  of  aggran- 
disement was  not  the  onltj  power  which  presided  over  his  meta- 
morphosis. We  are  persuaded  that  other  and  more  exalted 
motives  contributed  to  the  transformation.  He  was  imprisoned, 
it  was  true,  in  I62G,  for  refusing  a  loan  when  war  had  been  de- 
clared between  France  and  Spain.  But  this  was  some  years 
before  the  levy  of  ship-money :  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
his  views  may,  in  the  interval,  have  undergone  a  great  and  a  sin- 
cere change.  His  political  sagacity  may,  indeed,  have,  been 
somewhat  sharpened  by  his  personal  love  of  place  and  power ; 
but  each  may  have  had  its  share  in  effecting  his  conversion ;  and 
in  bringing  him  (as  probably  Clarendon  and  Falkland  had  beeri^ 
brought)  to  this  conviction, — that  any  considerable  reduction 
of  the  prerogative  would  fatally  cripple  the  executive  power  of 
the  State;  would  expose  the  kingdom  to  perpetual  and  immi- 
nent peril ;  and  degrade  the  British  monarchy  below  any  other  in 
Europe. 

The  attainder  of  Strafford  is  a  measure  which  Mr.  Hallam, 
labouring  in  his  vocation,  is  very  anxious  to  defend:  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  purpose  he  is  ready  enough  to  have  recourse 
to  modes  of  reasoning,  or  of  statement,  the  benefit  of  which  he 
is  never  willing  to  allow  to  the  friends  of  the  prerogative.  He 
does  not  venture  to  contend  that  the  delinquent  was,  legally, 
guilty  of  high  treason  :  nevertheless, — 

"  the  bold  suggestion  of  Pyin  to  carry  up  to  the  Lords  an  impeachment 
against  him  for  high  treason,  was  not  only  a  master-stroke  of  that  policy, 
•which  isjittcstfor  revolutions,  but  justifiable  by  the  circumstances  "wherein 
they  stood.''* 

Moreover, — 

"  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  charges  against  that  Minister  appeared 
to  fall  as  short  of  high  treason,  according  to  the  apprehensions  of  that  age, 
as  in  later  times  has  usually  been  taken  for  granted. "f 

Furthermore, — 

"  in  that  age,  the  rules  of  evidence,  so  scrupulously  defined  since,  were 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  564.  t  ^''-  P-  5o7. 
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either  very  imperfectly  recognized,  or  continually  transgressed.  If,  then, 
Stratford  could" — (by  the  application  of  bad  rules  of  evidence,  or  the 
transgression  of  good  ones) — "  be  brought  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  was  also  deserving  of  death  for  his  misdeeds  toNvards  the  common- 
wealth, it  might  be  thought  enough  to  justify  his  condemnation,  although 
he  had  not  offended  against  what  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  statute."* 

Lastly, — 

"  Something  beyond  the  retirement  or  the  dismissal  of  such  ministers 
has  seemed  necessary  to  absolve  the  Gods,  and  furnish  history  with  an 
awful  lesson  of  retribution."t 

Now  we  should  really  have  great  curiosity  to  peruse  a  com- 
mentary of  Mr.  Hallam's  upon  language  of  this  stamp,  applied, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  any  proceeding  of  the  Crown,  (if  any  could 
be  found,)  as  monstrous  as  the  attainder  of  Strafford : — provided 
always,  that  such  commentary  were  written  in  one  of  his  very  best 
revolutionary  moods.  For  there  are,  it  appears,  some  intervals 
between  liis  paroxysms,  when  the  oracles  uttered  over  the  tripod 
seem  to  be  well  nigh  forgotten.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  very  man,  who,  in  his  finest  moments  of  inspiration,  had  told 
us,  that 

"  the  spontaneous  instinct  of  nature  has  called  for  the  axe  and  the 
gibbet  against  such  capital  delinquents  as  Strafford, "j — ■ 

this  very  same  writer,  in  his  state  of  comparative  sobriety,  de- 
clares, that  the 

"  offences  of  Strafford's  master,  were  not,  in  the  worst  interpretation, 
of  that  atrocious  character  which  calls  down  the  vengeance  of  insulted 
humanity,  regardless  of  positive  law.  His  government  had  been  very 
arbitrary;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any,  even  of  his  ministers, 
could  haie  suffered  death  for  their  share  in  it,  without  introducing  a  prin- 
ciple of  barbarous  vindictiveness."^ 

We  cannot  forbear  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  once  for  all, 
the  curious  effect,  which  is  very  frequently  produced  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  good  cause,  in  disarming  or  mitigating  the  lofty 
morality  of  the  historian;  in  bringing  it  down  to  the  smooth  and 
comfortable  level  of  expediency ;  in  making  the  rough  places 
even,  and  the  crooked  things  straight.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
that 

"  rumours  of  pretended  conspiracies  by  the  Catholics  were  perpetually  in 
circulation,  and  [only]  rather  unworthily  encouraged  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Commons. "II 

Again,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hallam,  the  five  members 

"  had  an  abundant  justification  in  the  eyes  of  their  country  for  intrigues, 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  569.         t  lb.  p.  573.         t  lb.         §  Vol.  ii.  p.  80.         ||  Vol.  i.  p.  586. 
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\sh\ch,  tlioiie;h  legally  treasonable,  bad  been  the  means  of  overthrowing 
licspotic  [lower."* 

Once  more,  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  Commons  over 
their  own  members  was  exercised  with  outrageous  severity  by  the 
Long  Parliament;  and  again  in  the  year  1680. 

"  But  these  were  times  of  extreme  violence  ;  and  the  prevailing  fac- 
tion had  an  apology  in  the  designs  of  the  court,  which  required  an  energy 
beyond  the  law,  to  counteract  them." 

And  lastly,  (to  omit  many  other  instances,)  of  the  massacre  of 
Glcncoe,  which  made  Europe  shudder, — which,  had  it  been  per- 
petrated under  Charles  I.,  would  have  made  it  necessary  to 
absolve  the  Gods  by  some  awful  lesson  of  retribution, — which 
would  have  awakened  the  instinct  that  calls  for  the  gibbet  and  the 
axe; — of  this  most  execrable  butchery,  it  is  merely  said,  that  it  tar- 
nished, )iot  slightli/,  the  bright  fame  of  William  111.,  and  that  the 
impunity  of  its  perpetrators  is  only  an  apparent  great  reproach  to 
his  government;   because,  truly, 

"  Political  necessity  bears  down  justice  and  honour."  f 

From  these,  and  similar  instances,  it  seems  abundantly  clear, 
that  when  certain  things  are  done  by  one  paity,  they  are  little 
better  than  atrocious  villainy;  but  that  when  similar  things  are 
done  by  another  party,  "  it  is  admirable  pleasures,  and  ve7y  honest 
knaveries."  We  fear  that  our  readers  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim 
of  the  constitutional  historian, 

"  Acer  et  indomitus,  libertatisque  magister, 
Cretice,  pelluces  !" 

To  return,  for  one  moment,  to  the  case  of  Strafford.  W^e  ap- 
prehend there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  owed  his  impeachment 
and  death  quite  as  much  to  the  personal  hatred  excited  by  his 
arbitrary  proceedings  towards  certain  individuals,  and  by  his 
haughty  and  exasperating  demeanour,  as  to  the  indignation  of  the 
patriots  against  him  as  leader  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
laws.  Nay,  that  his  life  might  have  been  spared,  and  even  his 
honours  restored,  if  a  proposed  coalition  between  the  patriots  and 
the  courtiers  could  have  been  brou2;ht  about,  seems  evident  from 
the  following  well-known  passage  of  VVhitelock,  which  has  been 
quoted  with  such  marvellous  simplicity  and  candour  by  Harris.i 

"  There  was  a  proposal  (the  subject  of  much  discourse)  to  prevent  all 
this  trouble,  and  to  restore  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  his  former  honour  and 
favour;  if  the  king  would  prefer  some  of  the  grandees  to  offices  at  court, 
whereby  Strafford's  enemies  should  become  his  friends,  and  the  king's  desires 
■  be  promoted.  It  was  that  [some  one]  should  be  made  Lord  I'reasurerj 
the  Lord  Say,  Master  of  the  Wards ;  Mr.  Pym,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer j   Mr.  Hollis,  Secretary  of  State  3    Mr.  Hampden,  Tutor  to  the 

*  Vol.  i.  p,  588.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  691  and  692,  note  *. 

i  Life  of  Charles  II.  p.  9,  note  3. 
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Prince,  others,  to  have  other  places.  In  order  whereunto,  the  Bishop 
of  London  (Juxon)  resigned  up  his  Treasurer's  staff;  the  Lord  Cotting- 
ton  the  place  of  Master  of  the  Wards ;  and  the  rest  were  easily  to  be 
voided.  But,  whether  upon  the  king's  alteration  of  his  mind,  or  by 
what  other  means  it  came  to  pass,  is  uncertain ;  these  things  were  not 
eflFected,  and  the  great  men  baffled  thereby  became  the  more  incensed,  and 
violent  against  the  Earl,  joining  with  the  Scots  commissioners^  who  were 
implacable  against  him."* 

From  this,  it  would  seem,  that  while  these  great  men  were  en- 
gaged in  hunting  down  the  mighty  rat,  they  were,  themselves,  con- 
scious of  certain  appetencies,  which,  if  duly  cherished  and  encou- 
raged, would  doubtless  have  ended  in  a  goodly  developement  of 
tail ;  and  would  liave  filled  the  royal  larder  with  a  glorious  com- 
pany of  sleek  and  whiskered  occupants.  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
see  how  honestly  and  heartily  Harris  congratulates  himself  on  the 
suppression  of  this  most  unseemly  growth.  *  He  appears  to  have 
thought  the  parties  in  question  much  better  qualified  to  act  in  the 
noble  character  of  blood-hounds,  than  of  rats;  and  he  reflects 
that,  if  the  degrading  transformation  had  actually  taken  place,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  quite  deplorable;  for  then,  alas! 
there  would  have  been  no  bloodshed,  no  civil  war!  The  great 
and  noble  struggle  for  liberty  made  by  Hampden,  and  his  fellows 
in  arms,  against  tyranny  and  the  tyrant,  would  never  have  had 
existence ! 

It  is  needless  to  state  that,  as  to  the  blessings  of  the  civil  war, 
Mr.  Hallam  has  little  in  common  with  the  views  of  this  poor  and 
mean  writer.  It  is  true,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
generallij,  he  describes  them  as  an  assembly  of  patriots;  as  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England,  in  an  age 
more  eminent  for  steady  and  scrupulous  conscientiousness  in  pri- 
vate life,  than  any,  perhaps,  whicli  had  gone  before,  or  has  fol- 
lowed.f  Biit  he  has,  nevertheless,  an  eye,  single  and  clear 
enough,  to  discover  the  manifold  errors  and  enormities  of  their 
leaders.  He,  very  justly,  considers  the  noble  work  of  regenera- 
tion as  effectually  finished  in  1641 ;  from  which,  rather  than  from 
any  other  epoch,  we  may  date  the  full  and  legal  establishment  of 
our  civil  and  political  privileges;;};  and  he  allows  that  an  interval 
of  discord,  and  carnage,  and  military  despotism,  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  complete  the  fabric  of  our  liberties.  The  ninth 
chapter  of  the  work,  which  relates  to  the  period  1640-2,  is  re- 
markable for  masterly  views,  and  vigorous  statements,  relative  to 

*  Whiielock's  Memoirs,  p.  41.  Folio.     London.    1732. 

t  And  j'ft,  in  p.  159.  he  had  exhorted  us  to  reflect,  in  tliankfulness,  how  highly  we 
have  been  elevated,  in  turfwe  and  happiness,  above  our  forefathers;  and  had  quoted, 
with  exultation,  the  boast  of  Stlienelus;  fijUEi';  toi  'iraripttiv  fMy  afjiiivin;  sv^i/A-i^'  tivai. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  tlie  parliament;  and  the  two 
great  causes,  as  they  then  existed,  are  weighed,  by  the  historian, 
on  the  whole,  with  a  tolerably  steady  and   inij)artial   hand.      He 
confesses  that,  during  the  interval  of  conllict  and  of  usurpation, 
there  was   but  little  of  such  liberty  as  a  wise  man  would  hold 
dear.     He  avows  himself  not  convinced  that  the  great  body  of 
the  royalists,  the  peers  and  gentry  of  England,  were  couibating 
for  the  sake  of  tyranny;  and  he  is  unable  to  discover,  in  the  ex- 
treme reluctance  of  the  royalists  to  take  up  arms,  and  their  con- 
stant eagerness  for  an  acconnnodation,  that  zeal  for  the  king's 
re-establishment  in  all  his  abused  prerogatives,  which  some  con- 
nect with  the  very  names  of  royalist  or  cavalier.*     It  is  painful 
to  be  compelled  to  qualify  the  praise  due  to  such  sentiments,  by 
adverting   to  his  reprehensible  vindication  of  that  manifesto  of 
sedition,  the  Remonstrance;  issued  by  parliament,  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  in  November,  l641 ;  a  period, 
at  which  the  wrongs  of  the  Constitution  had  been  fully  redressed, 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  arbitrary  principles  of 
government  had  been  effectually  wrought  out.     It  was  put  forth, 
we  are  told,  to  stem   the  returning   tide  of  loyalty  \\    in   other 
words,  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  animosity  and  disaffection,  and 
to  render  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his  people  im- 
possible.     The   policy  of  this   expedient  seems   to  have  been 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  afterwards  dictated  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Queen;   which  is  allowed   by  Mr.  Hallam  to  have 
been  the  most  odious  measure  of  the  parliament; J   and  which 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  detestable  and  in- 
fernal spirit,  which  suggested  Ahithophel's  counsel  to  Absalom, 
that  he  should  offer  an  insult   to  his  royal  father,  so  atrocious 
that  it  might  render  the  breach  between  them  desperate ! 

We  cordially  thank  the  author  for  helping  us,  in  two  lines,  over 
the  remaining  history  of  the  Long  Parliament: 

"  It  may  be  said,  I  think,  with  not  greater  severity  than  truth,  that 
scarcely  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  humanity,  and  generosity, 
and  very  few  of  political  wisdom  and  courage,  are  recorded  of  them, 
from  their  quarrel  with  the  king,  to  their  expulsion  by  Cromwell.''§ 

The  boiling  gulf  of  the  Interregnum  we  overleap,  and  alight 
most  willingly  on  the  firm  ground  of  the  restored  monarchy. 
And  on  this  ground  we,  once  more,  take  our  stand,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  character  of  standing  counsel  against  the 
Churchj  of  England.  We  have  before  affirmed  our  belief  that 
to  this  church,  the  country  owed  its  preservation  from  the  sordid 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  611,  612.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  584. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  8.  «  Vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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tyranny  of  Presbyterian  discipline  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth;  and 
it  is  our  further  conviction  that,  to  the  same  church,  she  is  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  It 
may  fairly  be  contended  that  when  the  monarchy  was  buried, 
there  was  buried  with  it  something,  (absit  verbo  invidia,)  which 
would  not  suffer  it  to  see  corruption,  and  which  secured  its  rising 
again  from  the  dust;  and  that  this  preservative  principle  was  no 
other  than  the  church.  Of  the  church  it  may  be  said  that  "  E'en 
in  its  ashes  lived  its  wonted  fires."  The  profound  attachment  of 
the  people  to  it  is  undeniable  and  notorious.  They  longed  for 
its  revival.  Their  very  souls  hungered  and  thirsted  for  its  health- 
ful ministrations.  They  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  conventicle, 
and  to  feel  its  services  to  be  a  sort  of  abomination  which  maketh 
desolate!  It  is  well  known  that  the  ministers  complained  to 
Cromwell  that  the  Episcopal  clergy  'preached  away  their  congre- 
gations; and  that  they  were  comforted  by  the  sarcastic  usurper 
with  a  strong  recommendation,  by  all  means  to  preach  them  back 
again!*  It  was  a  mighty  and  inestimable  blessing  that,  during 
the  days  of  trouble  and  rebuke,  the  people  should  have,  in  their 
memories  and  in  their  hearts,  the  religion  of  truth  embodied  in  a 
form,  which  shamed  the  excesses  and  absurdities  both  of  super- 
stition and  fanaticism ;  that  this  form  always  presented  itself  to 
their  imaginations  and  their  affections,  in  combination  with  roy- 
alty; and  that  thus  the  monarchy,  which  they  had  lost,  received 
a  sort  of  consecration  in  their  eyes,  and  made  them  long  for  its 
resurrection,  with  groanings  that  could  hardly  be  uttered.    To  us 

*  The  following  curious  extract  from  Richard  Kentish's  Sermon,  before  the  Com- 
mons, in  November,  1647,  bears  strong  and  unwilling  testimony  to  the  deep-rooted 
attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  the  services  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  to  the  kingly  government. 

"  Oh  that  the  Lord  would  persuade  the  people  of  England  to  remember  from  whence 
they  are  fallen.  The  people  of  England  once  loved  the  Saints,  and  lionoured  them  that 
feared  the  Lord :  but  now  they  loath  them.  They  once  longed  for  a  parliament,  peti- 
tioned for  a  parliament,  honoured  a  parliament,  thought  they  could  not  be  happy 
without  a  parliament;  but  now,  how  is  the  parliament  slighted!  their  order  and  ordi- 
nances contemned  I  and  how  many  are  they  that  say  to  the  parliament,  as  the  Gada- 
renes  said  to  Christ,  Oh  I  that  it  would  depart  out  of  our  coasts!  Oh,  how  is  England 
fallen  !  The  people  of  England  once  desired  reformation,  petitioned  for  reformation, 
covenanted  for  reformation.  But  now,  they  hate  to  be  reformed;  they  are  like  Israel 
of  old,  in  their  travel  to  the  promised  land  :  they  preferred  the  garlic  and  onions  of 
Egypt  before  the  milk  and  honey  of  Canaan ;  so  now  a  prelalical  priest,  loith  a  supersti- 
tious service-book,  is  more  desired,  and  would  he  better  welcome  to  the  generality  of  England, 
than  the  most  learned,  laborious,  and  conscientious  preacher,  whether  Presbyterian  or  Inde- 
pendent.    Oh,  how  is  England  fallen ! About  six  years  since,  sin  began  to  be 

ashamed,  to  creep  into  corners,  to  be  out  of  fashion.  But  now  sin  is  grown  brazen- 
faced, walks  in  the  open  streets,  is  come  in  great  request  again.  Sabbaths  are  pro- 
faned, ordinances  slighted,  swearing  is  accounted  gainful,  drunkenness  goes  unpunished, 
and  whoredom  the  people  are  apt  to  think  lawful  now;  because,  since  the  bishop's  courts 
went  down,  we  have  scarce  any  law  against  it."— Sec  Nicholls's  Arminianisra  and  Calvi- 
nism compared,  part  i.  p.  59. 
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it  appears  not  altogether  certain,  tliat  the  public  attachment  to 
the  monarchy  alone,  as  distinct  from  the  church,  would  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  accomplish  its  restoration.  At  all  events,  it 
will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  church  was  a  power,  whose 
vivaciousness  mainly  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  constitu- 
tion; that  it  was  the  depository  of  a  great  portion  of  vital  energy 
and  virtue;  and  that  if  any  other  system  had  taken  its  place  in 
the  renovated  order  of  things,  the  political  elements  would  never 
ultimately  have  gone  into  combinations  nearly  so  favourable,  as 
now  they  have,  to  the  national  luippiness,  liberty,  and  grandeur. 
A\u\  if  this  be  near  to  the  truth,  the  Church  of  England  ought, 
surely,  to  be  regarded  with  gratitude  and  veneration  by  every 
Englishman,  at  least,  who  is  not  enamoured  of  democracy,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  or  of  its  natural  result,  universal  des- 
potism. It  should  be  honoured  as  an  instrument,  which  the  hand 
of  Providence  has  signally  en)ployed,  in  the  production  of  those 
measureless  blessings  which  we  are  enjoying  at  this  very  day. 

In  illustration  of  these  views  we  might  appeal  to  the  Petition 
presented  by  the  Gentry  of  England  against  the  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy in  the  former  reign  ;  a  document  which  forcibly  pourtrays 
the  dangers  which  the  Presbyterian  scheme  would  inevitably 
bring  with  it,  if  nationally  established  in  a  kingdom  so  extensive 
as  England.* 

We  might  appeal  to  the  notorious  fact,  that  Charles  IT.  felt 
himself  compelled,  when  in  exile,  "  to  abandon  the  party  and 
principles  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  rely  entirely  on  his  old 
Episcopal  party,  comprehending  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  bulk  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  :"  who  refused  him  their  support,  so 
long  as  he  was  thought  '''  to  go  upon  grounds  disagreeable  to  their 
affections  and  interests,  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  ancient  constitution  both  of  Church  and  State. "f 

We  might  appeal  to  the  extraordinary  facility  with  whicli  the 
recovery  of  the  Church  lands  was  accomplished  on  the  King's 
return  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Establishment,  of  their  impatience  for  its 
revival,  and  of  their  conviction  that,  without  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Church,  the  Mork  of  restoration  would  have  been  miserably 
incomplete. 

We  might  appeal  even  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Hallam  himself, 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  Parlia- 
ment; that  the  crown  itself  stood  only  second  in  its  affections; 
and  that  this  has  ever  since  been  the  characteristic  of  real  Toryism :% 

*  Souther's  Book  of  the  Churcli,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 

t   See  a  letter  from  Col.  Bamfvlde  lo  Thurloe,  Harris,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  147,  148. 

X    Vol.  ii.  p.  207,  t?08. 
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an  assertion  conveyed,  perhaps,  in  terms  somewhat  too  positive 
and  emphatic,  but  which,  taken  in  a  moderate  sense,  exhibits  the 
Church  in  the  light  of  a  conservative  and  tutelary  power  to  the 
constitution.  By  the  historian,  indeed,  the  remark  is  probably 
designed  to  convey  a  reproach.  The  tories,  however,  will  doubt- 
less accept  it  as  a  splendid  and  glorious  imputation  (xaAAjfov 
ov£<Soj);  and  the  sovereigns  of  England,  we  are  confident,  will 
always  regard  that  allegiance  as  most  valuable  and  stedfast,  which 
has  for  its  foundation  a  cordial  devotion  to  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Establishment  of  this  land. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much,  in  order  to  guard 
the  reader  against  the  bitter  spirit  which  prevails  throughout  the 
author's  account  of  the  contests  with  the  Nonconformists  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  ;  and  which  has  produced  a  representation 
on  the  whole  as  unfair,  as  a  satirical  temper,  and  an  habitual 
contempt  for  the  Anglican  party,  could  well  make  it.  The 
bishops,  he  tells  us,  met  the  offers  of  the  Presbyterians  with  a 
scornful  and  vindictive  smile.*  The  ill  success  of  the  Savoy 
Conference  is  made  by  him  to  rest  almost  entirely  upon  the 
churchmen.f  The  integrity  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  is  studi- 
ously disparaged  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Nonconformists.^ 
No  better  motive  can  be  found  for  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  than 
a  malignant  and  unconquerable  hatred  for  the  Separatists;  although 
the  author  is  occasionally  compelled  to  allow,  that  the  objections  to 
a  more  indulgenl  system  were  founded  on  a  persuasion,  then  com- 
mon to  all  parties,  that  toleration  would  be  the  parent  of  inter- 
minable confusion,§  and  would  make  a  Babel  of  the  city  of  God. 
His  rancorous  virulence  betrays  him  at  times  into  a  forgetfulness 
of  all  decency  and  propriety,  and  into  a  total  disregard  for  the 
dignity  of  historical  composition  ;  as  where  he  stigmatizes  as 
infamous  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Sheldon's,  (recommending  to  his 
bishops,  in  a  tone  and  language  very  far  from  intemperate,  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  win  Nonconformists  to  obedience,  and, 
on  failure,  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  the  existing  laws,)|| 
and,  more  especially,  where  he  informs  us  that  Danby  propitiated 
the  Lambeth  Moloch  and  his  Suffragan  Imps,  by  renewing  the 
persecution  which  had  been  relaxed  by  the  Cabal  administration.^ 
If  the  author  had  been  haunted  by  a  vision  of  St.  Dominic,  or 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  181.  .        t  Vol.  ii.  p.  198.  %  Vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

§  See  vol.  ii.  p.  521."  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Pope,  that  Bishop  Ward  was  for  the 
Conventicle  Act,  not  out  of  enmity  to  the  Dissenters'  persons,  but  of  love  to  the  repose 
and  welfare  of  the  government:  for  lie  believed,  that  if  the  growth  of  them  were  not 
timely  suppressed,  itwould  either  cause  the  necessity  for  a  standing  array  to  preserve  the 
peace,  or  a  general  toleration  which  icould  end  in  Popery. — Life  of  Ward,  p.  68. 

II  This  letter  may  be  found  in  Harris,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  106. 

f  Vol,  ii.  p.  266,  note  t. 
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Torquemada.siuroundecl  by  the  fiends  of  the  Inquisition,  language 
like  this  woukl  hardly  have  surprised  us.  But  an  a|)|)lication  of 
it  like  the  above  is  fit  only  for  the  "  caitifi'  brawlers"  whom  he 
affects  to  despise.  It  would  be  absolutely  ridiculous,  were  it  not 
that  there  is  something  saddening  even  in  the  momentary  degrada- 
tion of  a  mind  like  Mr.  Hallam's.  It  is  most  melancholy  to 
find  such  a  man  ever  condescending  to  write,  as  if  he  were  ambi- 
tious only  of  winning  the  applause  of  young  gentlemen,  at  the 
critical  age  when  they  begin  to  frequent  spouting  clubs,  to  revel 
in  the  luxury  of  all  manner  of  free-thinking,  and  to  delight  in  a 
bouncing  and  galvanizing  sort  of  rhetoric  ! 

As  a  corrective  to  the  representations  of  Mr.  Hallam,  respect- 
ing the  contest  between  the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing luminous  and  charitable  statement  from  the  Life  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  by  Bishop  Heber;  a  writer  whose  candour  and  liberality 
have  been  conmiended  by  Mr.  Hallam,  and  whose  arbitration, 
therefore,  he  will  hardly  venture  to  refuse.  Speaking  of  the  final 
secession  of  the  Puritan  Clergy  from  the  Church,  that  admirable 
Prelate  observes : 

"  Both  parties,  in  that  case,  were  agreed  on  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity. Both  professed  themselves  not  unwilling  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
and  mutually  endure  the  few  doctrinal  points,  on  which  a  difference 
existed  between  them.  The  leading  Puritans  were  even  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  that  Episcopal  government,  their  opposition  to  which  during  former 
reigns  had  created  so  much  disturbance,  and  had  led  by  degrees  to  such 
abundant  bloodshed  and  anarchy.  And  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange, 
that  this  great  quarrel,  which  divided  so  many  holy  and  learned  preachers 
of  the  common  faith,  was  occasioned  and  perpetuated  by  men  who — 
chiefly  resting  their  objections  on  the  form  and  colour  of  an  ecclesiastical 
garment,  the  wording  of  a  prayer,  or  the  injunction  of  kneeling  at  the 
Eucharist — were  willing,  for  questions  like  these,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  religious  world,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  same  severities  which 
they  had  previously  inflicted  on  the  Episcopal  clergy. 

"  With  these  men,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  there  were,  appa- 
rently, only  three  lines  of  conduct  for  the  ruling  powers  to  follow. 

"  Thejirst  was,  the  adoption  of  such  a  liturgy  and  form  of  Church 
government,  as  would  at  once  satisfy  the  advocates  of  Episcopacy  and 
Presbytery.  This  was  attempted  in  vain  ;  and  was  indeed  a  measure, 
the  faihu-e  of  w'hich  a  very  slender  attention  to  the  prejudices  and  animo- 
sities of  both  parties  would  have  enabled  a  by-stander  to  anticipate. 

"  The  second  was  that  which  was,  at  least  virtually,  promised  by  the 
king  in  the  Declaration  of  Breda  ;  that,  namely,  the  uniformity  of  disci- 
pline and  of  worship  should  for  the  present  not  be  insisted  on  ;  that  the 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  preachers  should,  during  their  lives,  be 
continued  in  the  churches  where  they  were  settled,  ejecting  only  those 
who  had  been  forcibly  intruded  to  the  prejudice  of  persons  yet  alive,  and 
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who  might  legally  claim  re-instatement ;  and  filling  up  the  vacancies  of 
such  as  died,  with  ministers  episcopally  ordained  and  canonically  obe- 
dient. In  this  case  it  is  possible  that  (as  the  stream  of  preferment  and 
patronage  would  have  been  confined  to  those  who  conformed  ;  as  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  were  strongly  attacked  to  the  liturgy,  and  gave  a 
manifest  preference  to  those  churches  -uchere  it  was  used  ;  and  as  the  cove- 
nanting clergy  would  no  longer  have  been  under  the  influence  of  that 
point  of  honour,  which,  when  its  observance  was  compulsory,  induced 
them  to  hold  out  against  it)  the  more  moderate,  even  of  the  existing 
generation,  would  have,  by  degrees,  complied  with  their  own  interests, 
and  the  inclination  of  their  flocks  ;  while  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age  must,  in  a  few  years,  have  materially  dimi- 
nished the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  more  pertinacious. 

"  But,  while  we  at  the  present  day  are  amusing  ourselves  with  schemes 
of  what  we  should  have  done  had  we  lived  in  the  times  of  our  fathers,  it 
may  be  well,  for  the  justification  of  these  last,  to  consider  how  little  the 
principles  of  toleration  were  then  understood  by  either  party ;  how  deeply, 
and  how  recently  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  even  the  laity  of  the  same  per- 
suasion, had  suffered  from,  those  very  persons  who  now  called  on  them  for 
forbearance ;  how  ill  the  few  measures  which  were  really  proposed,  of  a 
conciliatory  nature,  were  met  by  the  disingemiousncss  of  some  of  the  Pi'es- 
byterian  leaders,  and  by  the  absurd  bigotry  of  others ;  and  the  reasonable 
suspicion  which  was  thus  excited,  that  nothing  would  content  them  but 
the  entire  proscription  of  the  forms  to  which  they  objected. 

"  Nor  can  we  greatly  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
third,  and  simplest  course  was  adopted, — that,  namely,  of  imposing  afresh 
on  all  a  liturgy,  to  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  ardently  attached, 
and  the  disuse  of  which  in  many  particular  parishes  {where  the  7najority  of 
the  congregations  enjoyed  it)  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  abundant  dis- 
content and  inconvenience.  These  considerations  are  indeed  no  apology 
for  the  fresh  aggressions  of  which  the  Episcopalian  clergy  were  guilty  ; 
for  their  unseasonable,  though  well-intended  alterations  in  the  liturgy ; 
and  the  hostile  clauses  inserted  in  the  new  act  of  Uniformity.  •  Far  less 
can  they  extenuate  the  absurd  wickedness  of  the  persecution  afterwards 
resorted  to  against  those  whom  these  measures  confirmed  in  their  schism. 
But  they  may  lead  us  to  apprehend,  that  (though  a  very  few  concessions 
more  would  have  kept  such  men  as  Baxter  and  Philip  Henry  in  the 
Church)  there  would  have  been  very  many  whom  no  concession  would 
have  satisfied  ;  and  that  the  offence  of  schism  was  in  a  great  measure 
inevitable  ;  though  a  different  course,  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  party, 
might  have  rendered  it  of  less  wide  diffusion,  and  of  less  deep  and  lasting 
malignity."* 

We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  hardihood  of  the  author's  occasional  speculations  on 
the  subject  of  episcopal  government.  He  is  not  content,  for 
instance,  with  affirming  the  alleged  necessity  of  episcopal  ordina- 
tion to  be  a  novelty,  but  he  even  ventures  to  call  it  a  malignant 

*  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  99. 
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innovation.  Now,  if  tliis  assertion  had  been  made  by  an  obscure 
author,  wo  shouhi  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  suspect  that  he 
M'as  some  vicious  member  of  that  numerous  family,  which  trace 
their  Hue  to  the  "  grandfather  of  stupidity."*  If  the  necessity  of 
the  episcopal  function  was  seldom  controversially  insisted  upon 
until  the  time  of  Calvin,  it  is,  precisely,  because  till  then  it  was 
scarcely  ever  a  subject  of  doubt.  There  was,  it  is  true,  in  the 
fourth  century,  one  Aerius,  a  factious  and  discontented  presbyter, 
who  in  a  spirit  of  "  malignant  i/inovaliun/^  maintained  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  equal ;  and  he  was  accordingly  deemed  a 
heretic  for  his  pains !  13y  the  adversaries  of  prelacy,  indeed, 
Jerome  is  confidently  claimed  as  an  authority  for  their  disparaging 
views  of  the  episcopal  oflice;  for  Jerome  tells  us,  that  bishops 
were  selected  out  of  the  body  of  presbyters,  and  appointed  to 
preside  over  their  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  dis- 
cord and  confusion.  But  then,  does  not  the  very  same  Jerome 
declare,  that  this  was  not  a  partial  or  occasional  expedient,  but  a 
practice  as  old  as  the  apostolic  times,  and  universal  throughout 
the  Christian  woi  Id  ?  And  does  he  not,  moreover,  allow  that  the 
bishop  was  elevated  above  the  presby'ter,  by  the  power  of  con- 
ferring holv  orders?  And  does  he  not  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  them  by  comparing  the  election  of  a  bishop  to  the  choice 
of  a  commander-in-chief  by  a  military  body ;  and  by  reference  to 
the  high-priest,  and  the  ordinary  priesthood,  and  the  Levitical 
ministry,  under  the  Jewish  economy  ?t  And  if  so,  who,  we 
would  ask,  were  the  malignant  innovators  ?  They  who  were 
anxious  to  maintain  an  immemorial  regimen  and  discipline  ;  or 
they  who  laboured  to  revive  the  exploded  heresy  of  Aerius? 

It  is  another  of  the  author's  magnanimous  propositions,  that 
the  main  controversy  between  episcopacy  and  presbytery  is  one 
of  dry  antiquarian  criticism,  little  more  interesting  than  that  about 
the  Roman  senate  or  the  Saxon  wittenagemote ;  and  that,  if 
episcopacy  were  abolished,  it  would  make  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  religion  of  the  laity,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  nature 
and  grounds.  We  cannot  stop  to  expose,  as  it  deserves,  the  mis- 
chievous absurdity  of  these  assertions.  That  there  is  a  certain 
school,  to  the  disciples  of  which  the  early  history  and  primitive 
government  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  subject  of  no  profound 
or  solemn  interest,  we  verily  believe ;  and  in  that  school  the  au- 
thority of  the  constitutional  historian  may  be  eminently  powerful. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  progress  of  intellect  has  not  yet  given 
to  this  school  a  very  wide  predominance.    We  hope  that  there  are 

*  This,  we  are  informed  by  Hajji  B;iba,  is  a  decorous  Persian  euphemism   for  a 
certain  animal  with  long  ears. 

t  See  Hammond,  Dissert.  II.  c.  27,  28,  29. 
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yet,  among  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  classes  of  Englishmen, 
many  who  are  strangers  to  this  irreligious  apathy  respecting  the 
fortunes  and  the  administration  of  our  common  Christianity;  and 
who  approach  that  sacred  subject  with  far  other  feelings  than 
those  of  empty  antiquarian  curiosity.  As  for  the  position,  that 
episcopacy  is  destitute  of  effect  on  the  personal  religion  of  a 
people,  because  the  laity  are  unable  fully  to  estimate  its  influence 
or  to  discern  its  foundations,  it  is  too  extravagant  to  merit  confu- 
tation. Let  Mr.  Hallani  attempt  to  apply  similar  reasoning  to 
forms  of  civil  government,  and  he  will  stand  appalled  at  his  own 
temerity. 

The  mention  of  episcopacy  reminds  us  of  the  duty  of  adverting 
to  a  passage  which  grossly  betrays  the  spirit  in  which  this  history 
is  written.  The  solemn  and  cordial  devotion  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
primitive  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  notorious.  To  this 
attachment  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  his  crown 
and  life;  and  Mr.  Hallam  himself  distinctly  allows  his  fidelity  to 
this  cause  to  have  been  strictly  conscientious,  though  prompted  by 
a  conscience  ill-informed.*  And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  that  the 
historian  repents  even  this  penurious  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Charles ;  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  has  the  slanderous  eftron- 
tery  to  maintain,  that  episcopacy  was  valued  by  him  chiefly  as  an 
instrument  of  arbitrary  rule.f  To  which  of  these  assertions  Mr. 
Hallam  is  prepared  to  remain  faithful,  we  shall  not  venture  to 
predict.  To  reconcile  them  is  beyond  human  ingenuity,  other- 
wise than  by  conceding,  that  the  king's  love  of  despotic  power 
was  as  conscientious  as  his  love  of  prelatic  discipline;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  was  a  monarch  contending  for  a  sacred  trust 
committed  to  him,  as  he  believed,  by  divine  Providence;  and  not 
a  tyrant,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  his  people  to  his  own 
lust  of  dominion. 

Among  the  demerits  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
is  sometimes  reckoned  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  bill  for 
excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  : 
an  opposition  (it  is  said)  which  threatened  to  perpetuate  the  dan- 
gers of  popery.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  unfavourable 
view  is  taken  of  their  conduct  by  Mr.  Hallam,  since  he  represents 
them  as  "  conspiring  with  the  crown-lawyers"  to  defeat  the  mea- 
sure.J  It  is  some  relief,  however,  to  find  him  suggesting  motives 
for  this  opposition,  the  merit  of  which  may  eminently  be  claimed 
by  the  clergy,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*'  It  appeared  harsh  and  disloyal  to  force  his  [the  King's]  consent  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  brother,  in  whom  he  saw  no  crime,  and  to  avoid  which  he 
offered  every  possible  expedient.     There  will  always  be  found  in  the  people 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  39.  48.  •  t  II).  p.  677.  X  lb.  p.  299. 
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of  England  n  strong  unwillingness  to  force  the  reluctance  of  their  sovereign 
— a  latent  feeling,  of  which  parties,  in  the  heat  of  their  triumphs,  are 
seldom  aware,  hecause  it  does  not  display  itself  until  the  moment  of  re- 
action. And  although,  in  the  less  settled  times  before  the  Revolution, 
this  personal  loyalty  was  highly  dangerous,  and  may  still,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  break  out  so  as  to  frustrate  objects  of  high  import  to  the 
pul)lic  weal,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  salutary  ten)per  for  the  conservation  of 
the  monarchy,  which  may  require  such  a  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  factions^  and  the  fervid  passions  of  the  multitude." — vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

In  adilition  to  these  feelings,  there  doubtless  existed  among  the 
clergy  and  the  gentry  a  deep  apprehension  that  the  violenee  of 
the  Connnons,  and  their  portentous  assault  on  hereditary  right,  it 
not  eft'ectually  resisted,  would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  civil  con- 
vulsions; especially  as  James  meditated  an  appeal  to  arms  ra- 
ther than  surrender  his  inheritance !  It  is  impossible  to  be  too 
ihankfid  for  the  caution  which  laboured  to  intercept  so  tre- 
mendous a  calamity  as  the  return  of  bloodshed  and  rebellion ;  a 
calamity  which  might  have  brought  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
stitution  to  a  premature  and  unhappy  crisis,  and  thus  have  niimi- 
nently  perilled  the  most  precious  rights  and  interests  of  English- 
men. And  here,  again,  we  contend,  is  signally  exemplified  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Church.  But  for  its  powerful  inter- 
ference, a  fatal  momentum  might  have  been  given  to  this  violent 
and  dangerous  expedient,  and  the  kingdom  might  once  more  have 
become  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  revolution.  That  the  clergy 
were  sincere  in  their  abhorrence  of  popery  is  undeniable.  This 
was  abundantly  evident  from  their  writings  alone,  of  which  the 
efficacy  was  such,  that  Romanism  was  visited  with  a  spirit  of 
dumbness  for  a  century  after.  But,  fortunately,  they  forebore  to 
sanction  a  political  attack  upon  it,  which,  at  that  time,  might  pos- 
sibly have  thrown  the  monster  upon  the  earth,  only  to  spring  up 
again  with  redoubled  strength.  In  the  estimation  of  some,  the 
Establishment  is  little  better  than  a  dead  weight,  which  causes 
the  wheels  of  improvement  to  drag  heavily.  According  to  sounder 
views,  it  is  a  sort  of  regulating  power,  which  has  often  prevented 
the  movements  towards  perfection  from  becoming  destructively 
impetuous,  and  desultory.  And  on  a  few  occasions,  perhaps,  was 
this  more  eminently  found  to  be  the  case  than  on  that  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill. 

It  is  impossible  to  advert,  at  this  day,  without  a  very  lively  in- 
terest, to  two  celebrated  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
which,  during  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  have  passed  away 
into  the  receptacle  of  things  that  were  !  We  allude  to  the  famous 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  By  the  former  of  these  measures, 
13  Car.  II.  it  was  required,  that  all  "persons  elected  to  corporate 
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offices  should  have  received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  within  one  year  before  their  election  :"  a  provision 
which  ''struck  at  the  heart  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  whose  strength 
lay  in  the  little  oligarchies  of  corporate  towns ;  which  directly  or 
indirectly  returned  to  parliament  a  large  proportion  of  its  mem- 
bers."* The  Test  Act,  (25  Car.  II.)  on  the  other  hand,  was 
levelled,  not  at  the  Presbyterians,  but  at  the  Catholics;  and  the 
following  is  the  account  of  the  matter  given  by  Mr.  Hallam : — ] 

"  It  was  found,  by  experience,  that  persons  attached  to  the  Romish 
doctrine  sometimes  made  use  of  strained  constructions  to  reconcile  the 
Oath  of  Supreinacy  to  their  faith.  Nor  could  that  test  be  offered  to 
peers,  who  were  exempt  by  a  special  provision.  For  these  several  rea- 
sons, a  more  effectual  security  against  popish  counsellors,  at  least  in 
notorious  power,  v/as  created  by  the  famous  Test  Act  of  1673,  which 
renders  the  reception  of  the  sacrament,  and  a  declaration  renouncing  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  preliminary  conditions,  without  which  no 
temporal  office  of  trust  can  be  enjoyed.  In  this  fundamental  article  of 
faith,  no  compromise  or  equivocation  "would  be  admitted  by  any  member  of 
the  church  of  Ro7ne.  And  as  the  obligation  extended  to  the  highest 
ranks,  this  reached  the  end  for  which  it  was  immediately  designed, 
compelling  not  only  the  Lord  Treasurer  Clifl'ord,  the  boldest  and  most 
dangei'ous  of  that  party,  to  retire  from  public  business,  but  the  Duke  of 
York  himself."'!' 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
words  printed  in  italics,  which  contain  an  admirable  answer  to  a 
note  of  the  author's  in  a  subsequent  page ;  where,  he  observes, 
that  Avhatever  influence  a  belief  in  the  Pope's  supremacy  may 
exercise  upon  men's  politics,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  can  directly  afi"ect  them ;  and  that  surely  he 
who  renounces  the  former,  cannot  be  very  dangerous  on  account 
of  his  adherence  to  the  latter.J  Why,  Mr.  Hallam  must  know 
perfectly  well  that  no  human  being,  in  his  senses,  ever  imagined, 
that  the  catholic  was  a  worse  subject  for  embracing  that,  or  any 
other  mere  theological  absurdity  of  the  Romish  creed.  He  must 
have  known  too,  when  he  was  writing  the  passage  first  above  cited, 
that  the  supremacy  was  a  point  respecting  which  the  casuistry  of 
Rome  allowed  of  compromise  and  equivocation ;  and  that  a  test 
applicable  to  that  point  only,  might  probably  leave  in  the  pos- 
session of  power  many  persons  whose  allegiance  was  still  divided ; 
but  that,  as  the  sacramental  doctrines  admitted  no  such  indulgence, 
a  declaration  against  them  was  a  test  which,  like  the  lance  of  Ithu- 
riel,  would  cause  the  Romanist  to  spring  up  at  once  in  his  own 
likeness ;  and  thus  would  accomplish,  what  no  other  test  could 
accomplish,   the  exclusion  of  persons  whose  theologico-political 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  J  91.  t  lb.  p.  258:  %  lb.  p.  297,  note  t- 
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principles  were  notoriously  dangerous  to  a  Protestant  comnuinity. 
xMl  this  is  very  well  known  to  Mr.  Hallani.  But  all  this  is  very 
conveniently  forgotten,  when  the  object  is  to  make  the  precautions 
against  poj>ery  appear  ridiculous  or  hateful  ! 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  although  the  Test  Act,  by  exact- 
ing the  reception  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  extended  its  operation  to  the  Protestant   Dissenters,  it 
nevertheless  received    their  support;   and  that   by  the  incessant 
outcry  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  the   legislature  has,  at  last, 
been  worried  into  a  repeal  of  it!     In  the  wisdom  of  this  repeal 
we  are,  all  circumstances  considered,  disposed  to  acquiesce;  and, 
on  one  account,  positively  to  rejoice.    Every  one  must  agree  with 
Warburton,  that  of  all  tests  which  can  possibly  be  imposed,  a 
sacramental  test  is  the  worst,  because  it  may  lead  to  a  j^rofauation 
of  all  others  the  most  awful.     For  this  reason,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  some  less  exceptionable  mark  of  adherence  to  the 
national  church   had   been   originally   adopted.     In   vindication, 
however,  of  the   policy  which  so  long  refused  to  surrender  it,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  evil  had  in  a  great  degree  bisen 
obviated   by  the  annual  Acts  of  Indemnity,  which   reduced  the 
Test  Acts  to  little  more  than  a  legislative  recognition  of  the  theory, 
that  members  of  the  Government  of  England  should  likewise  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  subject  niay,  perhaps, 
not  unaptly,  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  another  case.     Every 
one  is  fully  sensible  of  the  vast  advantages  derived  to  the  empire 
from  the  practice  of  admitting  an  audience  of  strangers  into  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  conniving  at  that  daily  breach  of 
privilege,  the  publication  of  the  debates.    And  yet  it  would  hardly 
be  thought  advisable  to  secure  these  advantages,  by  a  legislative 
abolition  of  the  privilege  of  debating  with  closed  doors.     In  the 
same  manner,  it  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  expedient,  to  secure 
to  the  state  the  services  of  the  wise   and  good  of  all  Christian 
denominations;  and,  for  a  long  period,  it  was  thought  that  this 
end  might  be  best  accomplished  by  a  policy  of  connivance  and  of 
dispensation,  without  resorting  to  a  legislative  proceeding,  which 
might,  by  some,  be  regarded  as  a  formal  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  intimate  connection  between  the  State  and  the  Esta- 
blishment.    When,  however,  this  state  of  things  became  so  un- 
satisfactory, as  strongly  to  impress  upon  the  House  of  Conmions 
the  necessity  of  a  change,  the  evils  of  further  resistance  to  such 
a  change  might  have  been  greater  than  it  would  be  wise  to  en- 
counter.    On  our  part,  we  have  witnessed  this  concession  with 
less  disturbance  than  many  zealous  and  faithful  members  of  the 
Church.     VVe  honestly  believe  the  Establishment  to  be  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  that  its  strength  and  majesty 
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will  never  be  perceptibly  impaired  by  the  surrender  of  this 
security. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  Established  Church,  as  the  defender  of  the 
constitution  in  the  time  of  James  IT.  few  unprejudiced  thinkers, 
we  presume,  have  ever  seriously  doubted.  Mr.  Hallam  knows 
the  history  of  that  period  far  too  well  to  venture  upon  a  denial  of 
the  good  service  then  rendered  by  the  clergy,  to  the  great  cause 
of  our  religious  and  civil  freedom.  But  nothing  can  well  be  more 
amusing  than  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  contrives  to  evade  the 
direct  acknowledgment  of  that  mighty  debt.  He  has  discovered 
truly,  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  providential  than  the 
inclination  of  the  two  last  Stuarts  for  Popery,  since  it  awakened 
the  alarm  of  the  nation  for  their  Established  Church;  for  which, 
he  affirms,  that  they  were  more  solicitous  than  for  their  civil  liberty. 
According  to  this  most  insidious  statement,  no  gratitude  whatever 
is  due  to  the  Church  itself,  as  instrumental  in  the  work  of  our 
deliverance.  We  are  merely  to  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  the  popish  bigotry  of  the  monarch  roused  the  somewhat 
less  pernicious  bigotry  of  his  "  High  Church  Parliament,"  and 
thus  called  into  action  a  principle  which  was  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  king  against  our  laws  and  our  religion!* 
Now  we  are  quite  as  ready,  to  say  the  least,  as  Mr.  Hallam  can 
be,  to  acknowledge  the  outstretched  arm  of  Providence,  in  the 
preservation  of  these  realms  from  superstition  and  despotism  at 
that  perilous  crisis.  But  of  all  the  providential  circumstances  by 
which  that  deliverance  was  marked,  there  is  none  which  appears 
to  us  to  call  so  loudly  for  thankfulness  as  this,  namely,  that  there 
existed  in  the  kingdom  a  religious  establishment  on  which  the 
affections  of  the  people  were  so  strongly  fixed,  that  they  looked 
to  it  almost  as  the  Israelites  looked  up  to  the  Ark  of  God,  and 
were  prepared  to  perish  in  its  defence,  as  containing  in  itself 
nearly  the  whole  life  and  virtue  of  their  cause.  If  the  Church 
were  such  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  such  a  nursing-mother  of  all 
servdity  and  selfishness,  as  she  is  sometimes  represented  in  this 
history,  it  is  something  marvellous  beyond  all  explanation,  that 
she  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  concentrating  so  powerfully 
the  reverence  and  attachment  of  the  nation,  and  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  so  conspicuous  a  post  in  the  great  warfare  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

We  will  enter  into  no  contention  with  Mr.  Hallam  respecting 
the  measures  or  the  characters  of  particular  churchmen.  The 
members  of  the  Anglican  church,  like  all  other  human  beings, 
may  have  had  their  seasons  of  frailty  or  of  intemperance,  and  may 
have  been  subject  to  the  "  fears  of  the  brave  and  the  follies  of  the 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  396,  &c. 
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wise."  But  let  all  such  concessions  be  made  in  the  fullest  mea- 
sure which  the  most  adverse  historian  can  demand,  yet  there  will 
still  remain  this  unassailable  fact,  that  without  the  aid  of  any  thing 
rescmblinj;-  eitlior  pontifical  craft  or  sectarian  fanaticism,  the 
^Church  of  England  in  those  days  was  enabled  to  rear  a  standard, 
which  an  intelligent  and  inquiring  people,  contending  for  their 
liberties,  were  ready  to  follow  with  enthusiasm.  And  until  this 
fact  can  be  blotted  from  our  annals,  the  claim  of  that  Church  to 
the  honour  and  attachment  of  Englishmen,  must  assuredly  reniain 
indelible. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  of  the  work  is  that  which 
'relates  to  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  since  it  illustrates  most 
powerfully,  by  contrast,  the  immense  obligations  of  England  to 
her  episcopal  establishment.  The  wealth  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  been  prodigious.  One  half  of  the  property  of  the  nation 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  "  the  neglect  of  duty,  and 
personal  dissoluteness  which  followed,  had  met  with  their  punish- 
ment in  the  hatred  of  the  people."  These  demerits  too  were 
wholly  unredeemed  by  any  of  those  noble  sacrifices  which,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  against  the  Papacy,  won  the  vene- 
ration of  England  for  her  Episcopal  Church.  No  Scotch  pre- 
lates led  the  way  to  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  scriptural  truth; 
and,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  the  reformation  there 
assumed,  from  the  very  first,  an  aspect  of  decided  and  savage  hos- 
tility to  the  ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. The  measure  of  public  contempt  and  indignation  was 
filled  up  by  the  turpitude  of  simoniacal  contracts  for  alienation 
of  the  Church  revenues,  entered  into  by  many  of  the  prelates  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  some  miserable  remnants  of 
their  former  wealth.  The  natural  effect  of  this  utter  degeneracy 
and  corruption  was,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  was 
shaken  into  ruins  by  the  religious  revolution.  Scarcely  a  vestige 
of  it  was  suffered  to  remain.  The  effects  of  this  convulsion  Mr. 
Hallam  himself  shall  describe. 

"  The  history  of  Scotland  from  the  reformation  assumes  a  character 
not  only  unhke  that  of  preceding  times,  but  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  modern  ages.  It  became  a  contest,  not  between  the  crown  and  the 
feudal  aristocracy  as  before,  nor  between  the  assertors  of  prerogative  and 
of  privilege,  as  in  England,  nor  between  the  possessors  of  established 
power  and  those  who  deemed  themselves  oppressed  by  it,  as  is 'the  usual 
source  of  civil  discord,  but  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authori- 
ties, the  Crown  and  the  Church  ;  that  in  general  supported  by  the  legis- 
lature, this  sustained  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
at  least  in  anything  like  so  great  a  degree,  has  occurred  in  other  Protestant 
countries  J  the  Anglican  Church  being,  in  its  original  constitution,  bound 
up  with  the  state  as  one  of  its  integrant  parts,  but  subordinate  to  the 
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whole;  and  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  the  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths of  the  continent  being  either  destitute  of  temporal  authority,  or 
at  least  subject  to  the  civil  magistrate's  supremacy." — vol.  ii.  p.  6G8. 

Nothing,  we  contend,  can  be  more  interesting  and  instructive 
than  this  brief  and  masterly  review;  nothing  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  heighten  our  gratitude  to  Providence  for  giving  to  this 
country  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  was  consecrated  and  en- 
deared to  the  people  by  the  devotion  of  its  bishop-martyrs ;  which 
was  bound  up  with  the  state  firmly  and  indissolubly;  and  which 
communicated  sanctity  and  stability  to  the  throne.  The  history 
of  Scotland  tells  us  plainly  of  the  multiplied  calamities  which 
might  have  resulted  to  this  country  from  the  want  of  an  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  had  the  respect  and  love  of  the  people,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  Church,  there 
would  have  been  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  now  discern,  to  save 
this  nation  from  the  universal  establishment  of  the  Holy  dis- 
cipline; and  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  revolution,  at 
such  a  period,  are  surely  what  the  heart  of  every  Englishman  must 
"yearn  to  think  upon!" 

Although  we  have  hitherto  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  painful 
office  of  animadversion,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  we  could  easily 
fill  our  pages,  if  we  had  any  more  pages  to  spare,  with  noble  ex- 
tracts from  this  work,  which  would  raise  a  high  conception  of  the 
powers  which  gave  it  birth.  From  this  gratification,  however,  we 
are  compelled  to  abstain.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  one  passage,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
understand  the  working  of  our  civil  polity. 

"  No  clear  understanding  can  be  acquired  of  the  political  history  of 
England  without  distinguishing,  with  some  accuracy  of  definition,  the 
two  great  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory.  But  this  is  not  easy,  because  those 
denominations,  being  sometimes  applied  to  factions  in  the  state  intent  on 
their  own  aggrandizement,  sometimes  to  the  principles  they  entertained 
or  professed,  have  become  equivocal,  and  do  by  no  means,  at  all  periods 
and  on  all  occasions,  present  the  same  sense ;  an  ambiguity  which  has 
been  increased  by  the  lax  and  incorrect  use  of  familiar  language.  We 
may  consider  the  words,  in  the  first  instance,  as  expressive  of  a  political 
theory  or  principle,  applicable  to  the  English  government.  They  were 
originally  employed  at  the  time  of  the  bill  of  exclusion,  though  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  parties  they  denote  is  evidently  at  least  as  old  as  the  Long 
Parliament.  Both  of  these  parties,  it  is  material  to  observe,  agreed  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  3  that  is,  in  the  administration  of 
government  by  an  hereditary  ^vereign,  and  in  the  concurrence  of  that 
sovereign  with  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  legislation;  as  well  as  in 
those  other  institutions  which  have  been  reckoned  most  ancient  and  fun- 
damental. A  favourer  of  unlimited  monarchy  was  not  a  Tory,  neither 
was  a  republican  a  Whig.     Lord  Clarendon  was  a  Tory,  Hobbes  was 
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not;  Bishop  Iloadley  was  a  Whig,  Milton  was  not.  Jiiit  tlicy  differed 
mainly  in  tliis;  that  (o  a  'J'oiy  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
constitution,  was  an  ultimate  point,  beyond  which  he  never  looked,  and 
from  which  he  thought  it  altogether  impossible  to  swerve ;  whereas  a 
AVhig  deemed  all  forms  of  government  subordinate  to  the  public  good, 
and  therefore  liable  to  change,  when  they  should  cease  to  promote  that 
object.  Within  those  bounds  which  he,  as  well  as  bis  antagonist,  meant 
not  to  transgress,  and  rejecting  all  unnecessary  innovation,  the  Whig  bad 
a  natmal  tendency  to  political  improvement,  the  Tory  an  aversion  to  it. 
The  one  loved  to  descant  on  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  other 
on  the  mischiefs  of  sedition  and  the  rights  of  kings.  Though  both,  as  I 
have  said,  admitted  a  conunon  principle,  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tution, yet  this  n)ade  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  that  the  crown's  pre- 
rogative bis  peculiar  care.  Hence  it  seemed  likely  that,  through  passion 
and  circtmistance,  the  Tory  might  aid  in  establishing  despotism,  or  the 
Whig  in  subverting  monarchy.  The  former  was  generally  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  especially  in  religion ;  the 
latter  their  friend.  The  principle  of  the  one,  in- short,  was  melioration, 
of  the  other  conservation. 

"  J3ut  the  distinctive  characters  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  less  plainly 
seen,  after  the  revolution  and  act  of  settlement,  in  relation  to  the  crown, 
than  to  some  other  parts  of  our  polity.  The  Tory  was  ardently,  and  in 
the  first  place,  the  supporter  of  the  Church  in  as  much  pre-eminence  and 
power  as  he  could  give  it.  For  the  Church's  sake,  when  both  seemed  as 
it  were  on  one  plank,  he  sacrificed  his  loyalty ;  for  her  be  was  always 
ready  to  persecute  the  Catholic,  and  if  the  times  permitted  not  to  perse- 
cute,  yet  to  restrain  and  discountenance  the  Non-conformist." 

"  It  will  be  obvious,  that  I  have  given  to  each  of  these  political  prin- 
ciples a  moral  character,  and  considered  them  as  they  would  subsist  in 
upright  and  conscientious  men,  not  as  we  may  find  them  '  in  the  dregs 
of  Romulus,'  suffocated  by  selfishness  or  distorted  by  faction.  The  Whigs 
appear  to  have  taken  a  far  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  and 
ends  of  civil  society ;  their  principle  is  more  virtuous,  more  flexible  to 
the  variations  of  time  and  circumstance,  7)?ore  congenial  to  large  and 
masculine  intellects.  But  it  may  probably  be  no  small  advantage,  that 
the  two  parties,  or  rather  the  sentiments  which  have  been  presumed  to 
actuate  them,  should  have  been  mingled,  as  we  find  them,  in  the  complex 
mass  of  the  Englisb  nation,  whether  the  proportions  may  or  not  have 
been  always  such  as  we  might  desire.  They  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
two  forces  which  retain  the  planetary  bodies  in  their  orbits;  the  excess 
of  one  would  disperse  them  into  chaos,  that  of  the  other  would  drag 
them  to  a  centre.  And  though  I  cannot  reckon  these  old  appellations  by 
any  means  characteristic  of  our  political  factions  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  names  Whig  and  Tory  are  often  well  applied  to  individuals. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  since  they  are  founded  not  only  on  our  laws 
and  history,  with  which  most  have  some  acquaintance,  but  in  the  diver- 
sities of  condition  and  of  moral  temperament  generally  subsisting  among 
mankind." — vol.  ii.  pp.  550 — 553. 

It  would  be  idle  to  quarrel  with  the  author  for  maintaining,  as 
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he  here  does,  the  superiority  of  his  own  party.     There  is,  on  the 
whole,  so  much  wisdom  and  candour  in  his  statement,  that  we  are 
content  to  take   it  nearly  as  it  is,  and  to  refer  to  it  as  a  striking, 
vigorous  and  philosophical  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  an- 
tagonist principles  operate  to  preserve  our  constitution  in  a  steady 
course.     We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  remind  the  gentlemen  of 
large  and  masculine  intellects,  that  the  principles  maintained  by 
their  party  really  have   in  them  something  which  tends  more  to 
fever  and  convulsion  than  they  are  generally  willing  to  allow ;  and 
the  cause  of  this  tendency  is,  that  such  principles  are  eminently 
flattering  to  human  self-sufficiency.     They  are  but  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  call  into  action,  and  to  concentrate,  all  the  restless  vanity, 
and  all  the  desperate  arrogance,  and  all  the  rankling  discontent, 
which  at  any   given  period  may  be  floating  in  the  system.     The 
party  which  is  constantly  unfurling  the  banner  of  Reform,  cannot 
always  avoid  collecting  round   that  standard  a  miscellaneous  and 
unmanageable  rabble  of  conceited  regenerators.     In  die  pride  of 
their  so  potent  art  they  may,  perchance,  call  up  a  group  of  turbu- 
lent and  unclean  spirits,  whom  no   adjurations  of  theirs  will  be 
able  to  lay;  and  it  is  this  danger  which  leads  the  slow  and  cau- 
tious friend  of  established  order  to  watch,  and  sometimes  to  resist, 
these  principles,  with  a  steadiness  which  calls  forth  from  their  ad- 
versaries such  unrivalled  powers  of  invective.     The  genuine  and 
enlightened   Tory,  however,  is,  in  truth,  as  deeply  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  his  species,  as  the  more  impatient  and  ostentatious 
patron   of  improvement;  and  he  may  hurl  back  with  scorn  the 
stupid   charge   of  bigotry  and  illiberality  with  which  the  men  of 
large  intellects  are  sometimes  not  ashamed  to  assail  him.     In  the 
present  state  of  society  too,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  full  pro- 
portion of  the  solid  flrmness  of  the  less  popular  notions  is  emi- 
nently needed :  that  their  spondaic  stability  (if  we  may  so  express 
it)  is  more  than  ever  required,  to  correct  the  iambic  impetuosity  of 
the  opposite  principles.     We  humbly  trust  that  the  due  rhythm 
and  majestic  harmony  of  the  constitution  will  be  happily  preserved 
for  ages,  by  a  tempered  combination  of  both. 

Our  readers  will  have  remarked  that  our  observations  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  what  may  be  called  the  Ecclesiastical  depart- 
ment of  this  History.  We  hesitate  not  to  avow  that  this  has  been 
our  principal  object;  and  we  have  been  prompted  to  a  more  de- 
cided animadversion  on  the  views  of  the  author  relative  to  this 
part  of  his  subject,  because,  whenever  he  approaches  it,  he  appears 
to  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  if  not  in  the  bond  of  iniqniti/  !  His 
representations  are  calculated  to  produce  a  suspicion,  that  th€ 
Church  has,  all  along,  been  the  evil  genius  of  the  constitution ;  an 
"  envious  Juno,"  sitting   perpetually  cross-legged  to  put  a  spell 
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upon  the  nativity  of  English  freedom  antl  haj){)iness.  And  we 
even  apprehend  it  to  be  possible,  that  a  sliallovv  and  incautious 
reader,  of  unsteady  principles,  may  receive  from  these  volumes  a 
still  more  j)ernicious  imj)ression;  that  he  may  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  them  with  a  diminished  reverence  for  every  thing  sacred,  with  a 
lurking  surmise  that  religion  is  little  better  than  a  name,  and  that 
the  Church  is  only  one  among  many  contrivances,  for  deceiving, 
enslaving  and  plundering  mankind.  We  are  far  from  charging 
!Mr.  Hallam  with  a  deliberate  design  to  effect  this  dangerous  per- 
version of  unformed  understandings;  but  it  is  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  less  necessary  to  provide  safeguards  against  the  danger 
of  his  very  powerful  and  laborious  publication.  Our  own  per- 
suasion is,  that  the  English  Church  is  rather  to  be  venerated  as  a 
guardian  minister,  than  hated  and  dreaded  as  an  evil  and  malignant 
power.  We  have  already  expressed  our  persuasion,  that,  her  own 
deliverance  from  Rome  having  been  once  accomplished,  she  was, 
under  Providence,  most  potently  instrumental  in  three  other 
mighty  deliverances  of  this  nation;  first,  in  our  deliverance  from 
the  Presbyterian  discipline  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth;  secondly, 
in  the  restoration  of  our  Monarchy  from  its  ruins,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  its  essential  principles  and  elements;  and  thirdly,  in  our 
deliverance  from  Popery  and  despotism  under  the  last  Stuart. 
We  moreover  believe,  tliat  this  conclusion  may  be  extorted,  by  a 
Matchful  and  sagacious  examination,  even  from  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Hallam  himself.  But  it  certainly  will  not  be  derived  from  a  pas- 
sive and  indolent  perusal,  which  surrenders  up  the  judgment  of  the 
reader  to  the  prejudices  of  a  keen  and  ardent  writer;  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  thought  it  needful  to  supply  our  cautionary  and 


corrective  suggestions. 


In  our  progress  through  these  volumes  we  have  often  been 
powerfully  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  probable  causes  which 
may  have  given  birth  to  the  almost  personal  aversion  sometimes 
betrayed  by  the  author  towards  the  religious  establishment  of  his 
country.  We  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  framing  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it.  Some  instances,  we  believe,  may  have 
been  known,  in  which  wealth,  derived  originally  from  the  Church, 
has  appeared  to  inspire  its  possessors  with  a  perverse  ambition  to 
disparage  the  craft  to  which  their  families  were  first  indebted  for 
their  elevation  and  prosperity.  In  such  cases  it  may  have  seemed 
meritorious  for  individuals  to  repress  those  feelings  of  gratitude, 
which  might  possibly  blind  them  to  the  public  faults  and  errors  of 
their  benefactress;  and  to  cast  off  the  filial  respect  which  would 
approach  even  the  infirmities  of  a  parent  with  tenderness  and 
reverence.  Whenever  this  happens,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
Church  will  be  pursued  and   exposed   with  a  severity  which  has 
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some  resemblance  to  the  inveteracy  of  a  renegado.  We  are,  how- 
ever, quite  unable  to  divine  whether  or  not  such  cases  can  furnish 
the  slightest  illustration  of  the  origin  to  which  the  prejudices  of 
the  constitutional  historian  are  to  be  traced;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  sure  ground  for  such  speculation,  we  are  driven  rather  to  the 
suspicion,  that,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  he  must  be  in  want  of 
some  faculty  or  other,  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
estimate  duly  the  worth  and  efficacy  of  a  system  like  the  English 
Church.  Our  suspicion  of  such  a  defect  we  have  hinted  in  the 
outset  of  our  observations:  and  this  suspicion  is  hugely  confirmed 
by  our  recollection  of  a  remark,  which  occurs,  we  believe,  in  one 
of  his  notes,  (to  which  we  are  not  at  this  moment  able  to  refer,) 
and  in  which  he  allows,  that  to  consecrate  churches  may  be  a  tole- 
rably decent  practice;  but  that  to  consecrate  burying-places  is 
nothing  better  than  a  contemptible  piece  of  superstition.  Now 
we  would  ask  any  thinking  or  feeling  man,  whether  a  person  who 
could  give  utterance  to  this  opinion  can  be  fit  to  conduct  us 
through  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  any  Christian  land?  He  may 
be  very  fit  to  ransack  documents  and  records,  and  to  exercise  great 
sagacity  and  ingenuity  upon  their  contents  :  but  can  he  be  fit  to 
present  the  moral  results  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  men? 
He  may  be  distinguished  by  incomparable  vigour  of  intellect;  but 
will  he  not  be  found  wanting  in  one  essential  requisite  for  his  un- 
dertaking— namely,  a  profound  sense  of  the  dignity  of  that 
being,  into  whose  nostrils  the  Father  of  Spirits  breathed  the  breath 
of  life? 

The  author,  indeed,  may  possibly  call  us  down  from  the  regions 
of  sentiment  and  vision,  and  insist  on  our  showing,  by  good  and 
sufficient  syllogisms,  why  there  should  be  more  sanctity  in  the 
earth  which  receives  the  mouldering  ashes  of  a  man,  than  in  that 
which  covers  the  exuviae  of  the  beast  which  perisheth?  And  if  he 
should  thus  play  the  Egyptian  taskmaster  with  us,  we  know  not 
well  what  we  could  do  in  our  evil  case,  but  humbly  beg  of  him  to 
accept,  as  our  answer  to  his  requisition,  the  burial-service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Or  if  he  can  endure  nothing  which  bears  her 
name,  we  should  probably  be  compelled  to  refer  him  to  that  ad- 
mirable specimen  oi  reasoning,  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard. And,  peradventure,  to  complete  our  demonstration,  we 
should  task  his  patience  with  the  following  irrefragable  lines : — 

"  The  encircling  ground,  in  native  turf  arrayed. 
Is  now,  by  solemn  consecration,  given 
To  social  interests,  and  to  favouring  heaven. 
And  where  the  ragged  colts  their  gambols  played. 
And  wild  deer  bounded  through  the  forest  glade. 
Unchecked,  as  when  by  merry  outlaw  driven. 
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Sliiill  liymns  of  praise  resound  at  morn  and  even. 

And  soon,  fidl  soon,  the  lonely  sexton's  spade 

Shall  womul  the  tender  sod.     Eiicincture  small. 

But  iiijiiiitc  ill  grasp  of  xceal  or  uoc! 

Hopes,  fears,  in  never-ending  ebb  and  flow ; 

The  spousal  trembling  —  and  t/ic  dust  to  dunt ; 

The  prayers,  the  contrite  struggle,  and  the  trust 

That  to  th'  Almighty  Father  looks  through  ^\\\"  —  Words-worth. 

If  these  arguments  should  fail  to  shake  him,  why,  he  must  even 
stand  fast  in  his  glorious  freedom  from  contemptible  superstitions, 
and  delight  iiimsilf,  if  he  can,  with  the  thought,  that  the  dust  which 
awaits  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel,  is  worthy  of  nothing  better 
than  t/ie  burial  oj' an  ass!  But,  then, — heaven  preserve  us  and  our 
children  from  implicit  confidence  in  such  a  commentator  on  the 
moral  or  spiritual  annals  of  our  species! 


Art.  II.  —  An  Inquiri/  into  the  Structure  and,  Afjiniti/  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  v:ith  occasional  Comparisons  of 
the  Sanskrit  and  Gothic:  taifh  an  Appendix,  in  ivhich  the  Deri- 
vation of  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Greek  is  endeavoured  to  be 
established.  By  George  Dunbar,  F.R.S.E.  and  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Blackwood,  Edin- 
burgh; Cadell,  London.      1827.     8vo.     85. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  remark  the  vigorous  efforts  which  are  now 
making  in  Scotland  to  revive  the  study  of  classical  learning  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom.  An  academy  formed  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  plan  of  our  schools,  aild  conducted  by  a  graduate  of  one  of 
our  universities,  has  already,  we  have  heard,  introduced  a  superior 
style  of  scholarship  among  the  youth  of  the  modern  Athens ; 
proving,  that  nothing  but  a  good  example  was  wanting  to  render 
Scotchmen  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  as  familiar  with  the  Muses 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Mary,  of  her 
father,  and  of  her  son. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  observed  by  a  very  competent  judge,  that, 
"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Genevan  discipline,  literature  has 
rarely  made  any  rapid  advances  ;"  and  that,  since  the  seats  of 
learning  in  Scotland  have  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Presbyterians,  elegant  and  useful  knowledge  has  seemed  to  lan- 
guish in  a  state  of  hopeless  decay.*     Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 

*  Dr.  Irving's  Lives  of  Scollish  Poets,  a  work  full  of  various  and  Important  infor- 
mation. 
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there  is  assuredly  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  Greek  and  Latin 
have  not,  for  more  than  150  years,  been  studied  in  North  Britain 
with  any  degree  of  success.  Nay,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  few  learned  men,  who  during  that  period  have  appeared  in 
Scotland,  were  not  churchmen.  Tire  bar  has  been  occasionally 
adorned  with  considerable  attainments  in  the  higher  branches  of 
philology ;  but  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  has  not  reflected  much  of 
that  valuable  light  which  is  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  standard  writers  of  antiquity.  The  divines  of  the  Revo- 
lution establishment  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  an  opinion, 
which  still  prevails  among  those  who  pretend  to  inward  illumina- 
tion, that  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  can  derive  no  advantage  from 
secular  studies.  On  this  point  we  agree  with  Dr.  South,  that 
"  God  has  no  need  of  any  man's  parts  or  learning,  but  certainly, 
then,  he  has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance." 

But  we  have  said,  on  authority  which  we  have  no  reason  to  call 
in  question,  that  a  better  era  has  begun  to  dawn  on  the  schools  of 
Scotland.  It  was,  we  must  add,  however,  with  the  view  of  satis- 
fying ourselves  as  to  the  actual  progress  of  the  reformation  which 
we  have  thus  announced,  that  we  took  up  the  volume,  the  title  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  and  glanced  into  some 
other  performances  by  the  same  author,  of  which  we  shall  by  and 
by  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

The  first  impression,  we  regret  to  observe,  is  not  by  any  means 
favourable  to  the  character  of  the  scholarship  with  which  the 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh  attempts  to  establish  his  own 
reputation  and  that  of  the  seminary  to  which  he  belongs.  Trust- 
ing for  concealment,  we  presume,  to  the  ignorance  of  his  country- 
men, he  brings  forward  as  discoveries  facts  and  principles  whicli, 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  are  known  to  every  boy  on  the  higher 
forms  of  our  public  schools.  Mr.  Dunbar  writes,  on  most  occa- 
sions, as  if  he  were  the  first  man  in  Great  Britain  who  had  ever 
sent  to  the  press  a  single  sheet  on  the  grammatical  properties  or 
metrical  structure  of  the  Greek  tongue;  and  accordingly,  with  a 
very  slight  allusion  in  his  prefaces  to  such  authors  as  Bentley, 
Poison,  Gaisford,  Elmsley,  and  Blomfield,  he  produces  a  variety 
of  Tracts  on  Syntax,  Prosody,  the  Formation  of  the  Verb,  the 
Origin  of  Declension  in  Nouns,  and  the  rhythmical  effect  of  the 
Ictus  Metricus  in  Heroic  Verse,  the  materials  of  which  are  all 
either  borrowed  without  acknowledgment,  or  avowedly  claimed 
as  orioinal. 

Before  we  go  on  to  establish  this  accusation  by  an  appeal  to 
facts,  we  shall  state  in  a  few  words  our  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  aid  which  one  author  may  legitimately  take   from   another 
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"Nvitlioiit  iiifiiiiging  on  the  liglits  of  littMaiy  property,  or  sinning 
against  that  strong  feeling  of  candour,  wliicli  tleliglits  to  see 
honour  given  to  whom  it  is  due.  We  allow,  then,  that  every  man, 
who  has  the  talent  to  reproiluce  old  things  in  a  new  and  striking 
light,  to  exhibit  a  fresh  combination  of  elements  already  disco- 
vered, anil  to  evolve  important  principles  from  facts  which  the 
industry  of  others  had  collected,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  origi- 
nality, and  will  only  be  expected,  in  fairness  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  him,  to  make  a  distinct  reference  to  the  sources 
whence  he  drew  his  materials.  At  this  age  of  the  world,  origi- 
nality, in  the  departments  of  literature  and  science,  cannot  be 
more  pure  or  entire  than  we  have  now  described  it.  In  the  com- 
pilation of  school  books  especially,  the  line  of  service  to  which 
Professor  Dunbar  has  hitherto  chiefly  confined  himself,  great 
allowances  must  be  made ;  it  being  impossible  to  throw  such  an 
air  of  novelty  over  grammar  rules  and  explanatory  notes,  as  would 
preclude  all  resemblance  to  the  labours  of  more  ancient  teachers. 
But  we  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  wherever  a  writer*  fijids, 
in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  or  a 
system  of  opinions  on  any  determinate  point,  or  a  happy  conjecture, 
or  a  successful  illustration  of  an  obscure  passage  or  principle,  he 
is  bound  to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  to  state  distinctly  the 
full  extent  of  what  he  borrows,  whether  in  words  or  in  substance. 
Whoever  neglects  so  fair  a  rule,  is  justly  chargeable  with  plagiarism 
of  the  very  worst  description. 

On  the  ground  now  stated  we  have  much  reason  to  find  fault 
with  Professor  Dunbar,  who,  on  all  occasions,  uses  a  degree  of 
freedom  with  the  literary  earnings  of  former  authors,  for  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  suggest  an  apology.  He  is  constantly  striving  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  boundless  merit  which 
belongs  to  him  as  a  discoverer  in  philology — as  the  very  Newton 
of  grammatical  analysis,  and  the  James  Watt  of  prosodial  investi- 
gation— and  yet  there  is  no  one  above  the  rank  of  an  Edinburgh 
school-boy  who  does  not  see  that  the  luminary,  which  dispenses 
its  rays  to  the  modern  Athenians,  shines  throughout  with  a  reflected 
light,  and  scintillates  with  a  borrowed  lustre.  But  we  shall  no 
longer  trifle  with  prolusory  matter.  We  proceed  to  facts ;  and 
shall  begin  with  tlie  help  which  the  honest  Professor  has  taken 
from  old  Verway,  whose  name,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is  not  once 
alluded  to  in  the  work  into  which  his  materials  have  been  so 
copiously  introduced.  The  "  Nova  Via  docendi  Greca"  con- 
tains a  set  of  rules  for  determining  the  quantity  of  the  doubtful 
vowels ;  which  rules,  although  by  no  means  correct  in  all  points, 
are  copied  by  Mr.  Dunbar  into  his  Greek  Prosody  as  follows : 
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VERWAY. 

De  a  ANTE  PENULTIMAM. 

1.  a  augmenti  loco,  sequente  vocali, 

producitur  :  ut,  ciiov  pro  i]iov,  ab 
ciuo  audio. 

2.  a  privatum  natura  breve  producitur 

tribus  brevibus  se  invicem  sequen- 
tibus,  ut  ct/ca^rtroc  indefessus, 
aQavaroQ  immortalis. 

3.  a  insuper  producitur  ante  vocalem 

in    his  vocibus,  aevaoQ  perpettio 
jiuens,  pro  aewaog,  aepiog  derius, 
a£i0a\jjc    semper    lirens,    Aoveg 
Aones,  aiaau)  mo,  &c. 

4.  a    ante    y    in    acppayii^w    ohsigno, 

vavayeu)  naveinfrnngo,  vavayioy 
naiifragium,  Wayeyrjg  natus  legi- 
time. 

5.  a  ante  ^,  in  aSiKiog,  opprcssus  mcerore, 

pro  ai]driK(t)g  ab  ari^ew  animum 
despondeo, 

6.  a  ante  Q,  in  padvfxog  negligens. 

7.  Ante  k,  in   atcovaiog    invitus,  Sia- 

KoroQ  minister,  XciKew  pro  XrjKeu) 
resono ;  et  in  numeralibus  in 
ocLog,  ut  SiaKOffioi  ducenti,  rpia- 
KO(noL  trecenti. 

8.  Ante  X,  in  (paXaivr]  halcena,  &c. 

9.  Ante  ju,  in  afxr]Tog  messis,  et  ap.i]Tog 

tempiis  messis. 

1 0.  Ante  y,  in  KpavLov  cranium,  fxaviicog 
furiosus,  avexpiog  consobrimis,  Ti- 
raviog  Titanitis,  &c. 

1 1 .  Ante    TT,    in    cpcnreTrfg  fugitivus, 

vaireia  sinapi. 

12.  Ante  p,  in  dpaofiai  precor,  dpi^rrjp 
sacerdos,  Kapaftog  carabus,  &c. 

13.  Ante  a,  in  kwapaaLjiog  exsecrahilis, 

tvKpaaia  bonum  temper amentwn, 
KopcwLov  piiellula. 

14.  Ante  t,  in  arepog  pro  krepog  alter, 

et  darepov  pro  to  trepov  alierum, 
hSvjjioroicog  enixa  gemellos,  et  in 
compositis  a  Xctae  lapis,  ut  Xaro- 
n'la  lapidicina. 

15.  Ante  )(^,  in  rpa^ovpog piscis  species, 
quod  venit  a  rpct^^vc,  lonicti  Tpt]- 
Xug  aspcr. 


DUNBAR. 
De  a  in  Antepenult,,  &c. 

1.  A  augmenti  loco,  vocali  sequente, 

producitur:  sic  tiiov  pro  ijior,  ab 
ciidj  audio. 

2.  a  privatum,  natura  breve,  produ- 

citur apud  Epicos,  tribus  brevibus 
sequentibus,   sic   aKcifxarog  inde- 
fessus, adavarog  imtnortalis,  &c. 

3.  a  ante  vocalem  his  vocibus  produ- 

citur: sic  aevaog  perpetuo  flucns, 
aipiog  a'erius,  aldaXrjg  semper  vi- 
rens,  Aoveg  Aones,  aerog  aquila, 
iucrtju)  ruo,  &c. 

4.  a  ante  y,  sequentibus  producitur ; 

sic  cr<ppayii^u)  ohsigno,  vavayeio 
naveni,  frango,  vavayiov  nauj'ra- 
gium,  idayevrjg  natu  legitimus. 

5.  a  ante  c,  in  adiKojg  marore  oppressus, 

pro  ar)Br)K(t)g  ab  arjSeu),  &c. 

6.  Ante    6,    in    padvpog    fiegligens ; 

adXiog  miser. 

7.  Ante  K,  in  aKovawg  invitus,  SiaKovog 

minister,  Xa/cew  pro  Xtjcew  reiono  ; 
(pEvaKi^u)  decipio,  et  in  numera- 
libus in  oaiog,  ut  hiaKOdLoi  ducenti. 

8.  Ante  X,  in  (paXaivrj  balcena,  &c. 

9.  Ante  /^,  in  iifirjrog  messis,  et  afxriTog 

tempus  messis. 

10.  Ante   V,   in    Kpaviov   cranium,    et 

compositis ;  dvE\\jEiog  consobr-inus, 
Ttrai'ioc  Titanius,  &c. 

1 1 .  Ante    TT,    in    cpaireTrjg  fugitivus, 

vmrtia  sinapi. 

12.  Ante  p,  in  apao/itoi  precor,  aprjrrjp 
sacerdos,  Knpafoog  carabus,  &c. 

13.  Ante  <r,  in  kxapaffifiog  execrabilis, 

IvKpaaia  bonus  corporis  habitus, 
Kopaaiov  puellula,  Y^aaav^pa. 

14.  Ante  r,  in  arepog  alter,  et  darepov 

pro  TO  ETepov  alterum,  cidv^oroKog 
enixa  ge?nellos,  et  in  compositis  a 
Xaag  lapis,  ut  Xa-ojiia  lapidicina. 

1.5.  Ante  )^,  in  Tpa^ovpog  species piscis, 
a  T-fja)(Kc,  Ion.  pro  Tpriyyg  aspcr, 
pallet  /zV^KS  scopulosum. 
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Dk  t  ANTE   PENULTIMAM.  j 

1 .  I  pioducitur  ante  vocalcni  in  laofiai 

sano,  &c. 

2.  In  conijiositis  ab  Ioq  icncniini,  lafto- 

\oQ  vc/icnosiis,  (Sv'C.  I'rodiicitur 
ctiani  ante  consonantcs  in  qui- 
biisdam  vocibiis.     E.  G. 

3.  Ante  /3,  in  aXiftuTrroy  aak  tbictum. 

4.  Ante  y,    fere   semper   producitur, 

piyou)  rigco. 

5.  Ante  ^,  in  tti^uw   resilio,  yer color, 

YXuvTTiQ  nomen  proprium. 

6.  Ante  6,  in  \dvrw  dirigo,  apud   IIo- 

merum,  Iliad,  v^. 

7.  Ante  k,  in  liceaia  preces,  liceaioc  qui 

prccatiir,  riKaw  viiico,  &c. 

8.  Ante  \,  in  iXewg  propitius,  &c. 

9.  Ante /J,  in  jSpiixau)  J'reiideo,  ftpinr] 

riole/ifia,  if^ieipw  desidero,  pifjeopai 
imifor,  pij.ir)^a  iinitatio,  &c. 

10.  Ante  V,  verborum  in  ivew,  kivew  et 

Kivr^m  movco. 

1 1.  Ante  TT,  in  Xi-opew,  prccor. 

12.  Ante  p,    producitur    in    omnibus 
vocibus,  E.  G.  J.ei.upanig. 

13.  Ante  a,  in  laocjtapi^u)  similis  sum. 

14.  Ante  r,  in  Irea  salix,  (nrevu)  niitrio. 

15.  Ante  0,  in  CKpaw  i/njinro,  CKprfriop  ; 
l(pi  fortiier. 

16.  Ante  )^,  in  Kiyavu)  reperio,  Ki-^^yypa 

et  Kt'^wpiov. 

De  V  ANTE  PENULTIMAM. 

1.  V    est    longum   ante    vocalem,    in 

'Eri/ciXtoc,  Mars  bellicosus,  Kva- 
veo£  ccer ulcus. 

2.  Ante    y,    in    casibus    obliquis,    ut 

BvyciTspoQ,  ^VyUTEpl. 

3.  V  producitur  ante  c,  in  Kvcipog,  glo- 

riosus,  KvcaXiixog. 

4.  Ante  0,  in  epvOpiau)  erubesco. 

5.  Ante  /:,   in  tpvKaKEia,  ipvKaKu)  un- 

pedio. 

6.  Ante  A,  in  SvXaiciQ,  S:v\cti:oc  saccus. 

7.  Ante  fi,  in  possessivis  secundcB  pcr- 

sonae,  vfieTipoq. 


De  I  IN  Antepenult.,  &c. 

1.  I  producitur  ante  vocalem  in  u;/u. 

2.  In  compositis  ab   log  vcncnum,   ut 

lofioXoQ  vciicnosus.  Producitur 
etiam  ante  consonantes  in  qui- 
busdam  vocibus  :   sic  : 

3.  Ante   /3,   in  aXijycnrroy,  s(de   tlnc- 

tum  ;  KXiftavoQ. 

4.  Ante  y,    fere    semper   producitur, 

sic,  piyob)  rigco. 

5.  Ante  S,  in  ttlIvu)  resilio,   ni^irrjc, 

TTlCTjElQ. 

6.  Ante  d,  in  iQurw  dirigo,  saltern  apud 

Horn.  II.  xp. 

7.  Ante  K,  in  kema  preces,  iKsaiOQ  sup- 

plex,  viKcib)  vinco,  &c. 

8.  Ante  \,  in  IXeoq  lustrum,  &c. 

9.  Ante  fx,  in  ftpifiatj  Jrendeo,  fipinrj 

riolentia,  Ipeiptt)  desidero, 'mfieojiai 
imitor,  /.npijiua,  &c. 

10.  Ante  V,  verborum  in   weu),  et   in 

compositis,  ut  Kirecj  et  Kivrj/xt, 
moveo. 

11.  Ante  TT,  in  XnrapEb)  precor. 

12.  Ante    p,    semper   producitur,    ut 

He^ipapiq. 

13.  Ante  a,  in  compositis  et  derivatis 
ab  laoQ  similis. 

14.  Ante  r,  in  Irea  salix,  airevu)  nutrio. 

15.  Ante  0,  in  oi^uw  inquiro,  cicpi^Twp  ; 

Ifi  fortiier. 
1 G.  Ante  )(^,  in  cfTi^aj/w  invenio,  *:tj^wpa 
et  Ki'^tsjpeov, 

De  Y  in  Antepenult.,  &c. 

1.  T    est   longum  ante    vocalem,    in 

YiVvaXioc,  Mars,  Kvaveoc,  cceruleus. 

2.  Ante  y,  aliquando  in  obliquis  Bvya- 

Tr)p._^ 

3.  Ante  ^,  in  compositis  et  derivatis  a 

KvcoQ  gloria  ;  ut  KvcaXipog  glori- 
osus. 

4.  Ante  0,  in  epuQtaw  eruhesco. 

5.  Ante  k-,  in  compositis  ab  kpvKu),  ut 

tpv/cctKEw  impedio. 
C.  Ante  X,  in  •SvXn/.te,  -Si^Xaicoe  saccus. 
1 .  Ante  ju,  in  possessivis  S****  pers.  sic 

i//i£r£poc. 
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8.  Ante  v,  in  quibusdam  compositis 

cum  prsepositione  crvy,  ut  av- 
yiT]fXL  intelligo, 

9.  Ante  tt,  in  Xv-n-eofxcu  sum  tristis, 

Tpvirau)  terebro. 

10.  Ante    p,    in    yvpow    in    gynim 

verto,  KvpioQ  dominus,  fxvpwQ 
injinitiis,  i.ivpia  dccics  mille, 
fivpatva  murcena  cum  derivatis. 

11.  Ante  cr,  v  plerumque  pioducitur 

in  prioribus  syllabis,  ut  (pvirau} 
irrfto. 

12.  Ante  r,   in  ArpvTwvq  invicta, 

aijreu)  clamo,  (pvTaXij-ioq  sator. 

13.  Ante  0,  in  eiXvcpaiiu),  Tv(pooixai, 

14.  Ante  j^,   in  (opv^u),  (opv^o^xai, 

dentibus  strideo. 


8.  Ante    v,  in   compositis  ex   aw, 

nunquam  v  producitur^  nisi  in 
prima  pedis  syllaba,  et  id  tan- 
tum  in  Heroico  carmine. 

9.  Ante  tt,  in  XuTreo/xai  doleo,  rpv- 

irao)  terebro. 

10.  Ante    p,    in    yvpoo)    in  gyrum 

verto,  KvpioQ  dominus,  ^.ivpiog 
itijinitus,  fxvpia  decies  mille, 
f.ivpaiva  muntna  cum  derivatis. 

1 1 .  Ante  (T,   V  plerumque  produci- 

tur  in  prioribus  syUabis,  ut 
(pvaaio  injio. 

12.  Ante  r,  in  Arpvrwvjj  invicta, 

avTEU)  clamo,  (pvToXiixog  sator. 

13.  Ante  (j),  in  ItXu^ai^w,  rvcpoofxai, 

TV(f)0[j.avrig. 

14.  Ante    X'    "^   I^P^X"^)    dentibus 
strideo. 


Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  this  plagiarism;  and 
although  the  matter  abstracted  is  not  of  the  greatest  value,  it  is 
assuredly  well  worth  the  usual  acknowledgment  due  to  prior 
occupancy.  Verway  himself  does  not  pretend  to  strict  originality, 
either  in  form  or  in  substance.  He  tells  us  in  his  title  page,  that 
some  of  his  most  useful  precepts  and  annotations  "  quantum  fieri 
potuit,  concepta  sunt  verbis  Clenardi  Vossiani."  But  the  nor- 
thern Professor,  without  the  slightest  air  of  compunction,  spreads 
out  before  him  the  pages  of  this  laborious  gymnasiarch,  copies, 
with  the  slavish  minuteness  of  a  school-boy,  the  various  rules  and 
examples  which  it  must  have  cost  the  other  some  pains  to  arrange, 
and  makes  not,  all  the  while,  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the 
name  of  an  author  whom  he  treats  so  unceremoniously.  This, 
we  readily  grant,  is  not  the  most  aggravated  species  of  literary 
theft  that  could  be  committed,  because  its  effects  are  limited  to  a 
kind  of  reputation — that  of  mere  industry  we  mean — which  a  man 
of  talent  is  not  disposed  to  estimate  at  the  highest  rate,  and 
would,  of  course,  relinquish  with  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  self- 
complacency.  But  die  bad  spirit  of  the  plagiarist  calls  equally 
for  our  condemnation  whether  he  takes  little  or  much  :  and,  in 
the  case  before  us,  Mr.  Dunbar  is  convicted  of  transcribing  from 
Verway  all  that  answered  his  purpose,  without  supplying  his 
reader  with  the  remotest  reference  to  the  sedulous  compiler  whose 
treasure  he  appropriates. 

In  Scotland,  we  have  heard,  there  are  still  sundry  epithets  in 
use  characteristic  of  the  different  acts  by  which  men  in  a  rude 
state  of  society  were  wont  to  confound  the  distinctions  of  iJieum 
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and  fiiiim.  From  the  niaraiuling  chieftain  who  went  out  at  the 
head  of  half  his  clan  to  sweep  tlie  flocks  and  herds  of  his  lowhmd 
luii^libour,  down  to  the  pahry  varlet  who  contented  himself  with 
stealing  a  single  sheep,  there  was  a  suitable  phraseology  employed, 
meant  at  once  to  save  the  honour  of  him  who  lived  by  his  sword, 
and  to  vindicate  the  motives  of  the  other  who  was  compelled  to 
trust  to  his  wits.  Tiic  soft  and  ambiguous  expression  of  lifting 
was  applied  to  the  robber  who,  after  the  manner  of  Rob  Roy, 
removed  the  cattle  of  a  hundred  hills;  while  the  less  powerful 
rogue,  who,  like  Homer's  thieves,  took  advantage  of  the  stilly 
night  or  of  a  cloud  of  mist,  was  said  to  find  the  article  which  had 
excited  his  cupidity. 

To  adapt  the  language  of  his  country  to  the  literary  habits  of 
Professor  Dunbar,  we  must  conclude  that,  in  lifting  a  few  pages 
from  an  obscure  grammarian,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as 
perilling  his  own  honour,  or  even  as  infringing  those  laws  which, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  supposed  to  afford  some  little  pro- 
tection to  the  property  of  the  absent  or  of  the  dead.  The  case 
of  Verway,  we  repeat,  does  not  present  the  most  hideous  features 
which  might  possibly  attach  to  unacknowledged  borrowing. 
Grammar  rules  are  somewhat  like  the  fercn  natura,  a  common 
stock  on  which  the  needy  and  the  hungry  may  prey,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty.  But  the  author 
of  the  "  Inquiry"  now  before  us  has  more  serious  things  to  answer 
for,  unless  it  shall  be  admitted  that,  by  a  liberal  interpretation, 
finding  and  discovering  may  be  applied  to  the  same  process  of  the 
intellect,  and,  consequently,  that  he  has  a  right  to  claim,  in  the 
shape  of  an  invention,  every  ingenious  thought  which  he  has 
found  in  the  form  of  a  casualty. 

It  is  well  known  to  those,  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
professional  labours  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  that  he  has  taken  much 
credit  to  himself  for  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Radical  Tenses  of  the 
Greek  Verb  ;"  a  tract  which  he  represents  as  completely  original, 
the  fruit  of  his  own  reading  and  reflection.  He  tells  us,  in  the 
Essay  just  named,  that  he  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
account  which  grammarians  and  philologists  have  given  of  the 
tenses  of  the  Greek  verb — that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
their  mode  of  forming  some  of  the  primary  tenses,  as  they  are  called, 
from  others — that  the  members  of  the  German  school  in  parti- 
cular, though  deeply  versed  in  classic  lore,  are  too  little  acquainted 
with  general  literature  and  science  to  proceed  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  verbal  criticism,  and  that  it  is  therefore  in  vain  to  seek 
for  any  general  principle  in  their  writings  to  account  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb.  He  next  assures  us 
that  the  principle,  upon  which  he  has  proceeded,  was  not  adopted 
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till  after  mature  deliberation,  and  a  conviction  that  it  was  not  par- 
tial in  its  application,  but  held  universally  with  every  verb  in  the 
Greek  tongue.  His  opinion,  it  is  asserted  by  him,  is  not  founded 
upon  fanciful  theories  or  remote  analogies  —  upon  a  distant 
resemblance  between  the  meaning  and  form  of  certain  words  in 
different  languages — but  upon  simple  and  obvious  data.  In  the 
Preface,  also,  to  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Affinity  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages,"  he  speaks  of  himself  as  follows  : 

"  In  treating  of  verbs  I  imagine  I  have  been  able  to  throw  some  light 
upon  their  tenses  and  moods,  by  pointing  out  the  mode  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  the  relations  which  subsist  between  their  several  parts.  Unless 
philosophy  is  combined  with  philology  we  may  have  ingenious  conjec- 
tures but  no  real  scientific  views,  and  none  of  the  laws  of  thought  inves- 
tigated, which  directed  the  formation  of  all  languages.  I  have  presumed 
to  differ  from  several  highly  respectable  authorities,  but  from  no  desire  of 
innovation,  nor  ambition  to  be  thought  the  discoverer  of  new  truths.  My 
aim  has  been,  by  long  and  laborious  inquiry,  to  obtain  some  fixed  prin- 
ciples which  appeared  to  pervade  all  languages,  and  to  apply  these  to  the 
structure,  in  particular,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  I  have  trusted  as  little 
as  possible  to  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  the  usual  resources  of  etymolo- 
gists ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  produced  proofs  and  examples  in  support 
of  most  of  my  opinions.  From  the  principles  stated,  and  the  examples 
of  various  kinds  adduced,  many  important  inferences  remain  to  be  drawn, 
of  such  a  nature,  I  imagine,  as  may  simplify  the  philosophy  of  language, 
and  throw  new  light  on  the  noblest  invention  of  the  human  mind." 

Now,  good  reader,  will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  believe  after 
all  this  parade  of  discovery — this  long  and  laborious  inquiry  to 
obtain  some  fixed  principles — this  simplification  of  the  philosophy 
of  language,  and  this  throwing  of  7iew  light  on  the  noblest  inven- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  that  the  honest  Professor  has  achieved 
nothing  more  magnificent  than  to  adopt,  without  acknowledge- 
ment, an  hypothesis  on  the  formation  of  the  Greek  verb,  from  the 
pages  of  .Gregory  Sharpe,  Dr.  Vincent,  and  Dr.  Drig  of  Stirling? 

"  The  principle  upon  which  I  proceed,"  says  be,  "  and  upon  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  observations  depend,  is  that  the  verb 
£w  or  kim,  is  a  constituent  part  of  every  Greek  verb,  and  that  its  primary 
signification  was  motion,  as  indicated  both  by  it  and  the  Latin  verb  eo, 
of  which  it  is  the  immediate  parent.  The  verb  £w,  it  is  well  known,  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  both  to  the  first  and  second  conjugation. 
Thus  £w,  as  used  by  the  lonians,  or,  in  its  abbreviated  form,  w,  was  ori- 
ginally £fjtu,  and  then  ei/j-i,  in  the  second  conjugation,  or  yj/j.!.  in  the  ^olic 
dialect,  the  parent  of  all  the  rest.  If  we  consider  the  flexion  of  sw  or  w 
in  the  different  persons  of  the  indicative,  viz.  £w,  leic,  ££«>  &c.  or  w,  £ig, 
El,  &c.  we  shall  find  that  they  are  joined  to  every  verb  in  the  present 
indicative  active  of  the  first  conjugation.  If  we  take  the  pure  form  in 
£w  and  join  it  to  an  original  word,  ^ctX  for  instance,  we  shall  have  kuX- 
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cu>,  icaX-eeic,  KaX-eti,  Sec.  :    kciX  in  all   probability  originally  denoted   a 
certain  sound,  occasioned  by  the  agency  of  tbe  being  indicated  by  tw." 

Y)\.  Gregory  Sluirpc,  in  his  "  Origin  and  Structure  of  the  Greek 
tongue,"  teaches  tiie  very  same  iloctrine,  attempting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  account  for  the  ditlerent  forms  of  ecu  and  lj/x<  by  a  reference 
to  the  dift'erent  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

"  The  first  person  of  the  present  indicative  is  formed,"  says  he,  "  by 
adding  w  from  eyw  or  eu)  to  the  oriental  root ;  as  Xey-io,  Xey-eic,  X£y-ai : 
the  dual  -trap  for  tffroi',  Xey-ETut',  Xey-tror  :  the  first  plural  ends  in  -yutr, 
which  it  borrows  also  from  the  auxiliar  Xeyo-fxtv  ;  the  second  from  ere 
of  the  auxiliar,  which  the  poets  use  for  e^re,  Xey-e-c  ;  the  third  in  ovai 
from  tiai,  Aey-ouo-i."  "  One  consecjuence  of  not  learning  £i/.u  before  all 
other  verbs,"  says  he,  "  is,  that  the  true  formation  of  the  times  and  per- 
sons has  been  lost,  and  a  very  absurd  method  of  forming  them  has  been 
substituted  in  its  place,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  grammars.'' 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  imperfect  or 
extended  time,  as  he  calls  it,  from  the  auxiliary.  The  subjunc- 
tive, he  adds,  is  distinguished  by  the  long  vowels  rj  and  a;  in  every 
time  : 

"  the  termination  is  the  same  as  in  the  auxiliar,  to  which  prefix  Xey-,  and 
you  have  tlie  subjunctive  Xey-w,  Xey-?jr,  Xty-jj,  is.c.  'i'he  future  of  the 
auxiliar  is  distinguished  by  the  letter  a,  as  is  the  future  of  all  other  verbs 
which  will  admit  of  that  letter,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  time." 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  Dr.  Sharpe  derives  ejftj,  or 
rather  h,  from  the  Hebrew  rx'ry,  and  consequently  attributes  to  it 
the  notion  of  simple  existence.  It  is  not  our  business  at  present 
to  inquire  whether  this  opinion  be  correct,  or  whether  the  Greek 
auxiliary  be  formed  throughout  by  combining  the  oriental  verb 
just  specified  with  the  personal  pronouns.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  show,  that  Dr.  Sharpe  explained  the  composition  of 
the  Greek  verb  by  adding  the  tenses  of  liaj  to  a  radical  term. 

In  the  Article  Philology  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  written  by  Dr.  Drig,  the  Master  of  the  Grammar- 
school  at  Stirling,  the  very  same  opinion,  as  to  the  variation  of  the 
tenses  in  the  Greek  verb,  is  most  distinctly  maintained ;  suggested, 
it  is  very  probable,  by  the  above  speculations  of  Gregory  Sharpe. 

"  The  Greeks,"  he  remarks,  "  had  their  substantive,  or  auxiliary  verb, 
from  the  Phenician  or  Chaldean  verb  n^nfoit.  This  verb,  taking  away 
tTie  gentle  aspirate  from  both  beginning  and  end,  actually  becomes  si. 
This  vocable  the  Greeks  brought  along  with  them  from  the  East,  and 
manufactured  after  their  own  manner,  w^hich  appears  to  have  been  thus  : 

Pres.  £w,    eee,     ie,      tojxey,  eere,  eoiri. 

Cont.  (o,      SIC,      El,      ovfiEv,  eire,  ovcri. 

Fut.      EfTOJ,   ECTEIC,    ECTEl,   ElTOfXEV,    &C. 

"  We  place  otn  in  the  third  person  plural,  because  for   many  centuries 
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ofjiiKpoy  supplied  the  place  of  the  dipthong  ov.  By  these  variations  it  will 
appear  that  the  radical  verb  was  rendered  capable  of  inflexion.  We  have 
observed,  that  Greek  words  were  a  collection  of  biliteral,  triliteral,  qua- 
driliteral,  radical  words.  The  following  may  serve  for  examples  :  n,  Xey, 
fiap,  TVTT,  (par,  rav,  pair,  Sa/j.,  deiX,  hiK.  These  radicals  are  taken  at 
random ;  and  we  believe  the  Grecian  student,  by  adding  the  termina- 
tions, will  readily  find  them  all  significant  verbs.  With  these  radicals, 
then,  and  the  substantive  verb,  we  suppose  the  present  and  future  tenses 
were  formed. 

"  Let  us  now  take  the  verb  Xtyw,  dico,  in  order  to  make  a  trial ;  and 
let  us  write  the  radix  and  the  auxiliary  first  separately,  and  then  in  con- 
junction ;   thus, 

Xey-fu),  Xey-EEQ,  \ey-te,  Xey-eofiEV,  Xey-Eere,  Xey-eocri. 
Then  we  will  have  contracted 

Xfyw,      Xsyeie,    XeyEi,    Xsyovfiev,   Xeyeire,   Xsyovffi. 

"  Here,  we  believe,  every  thing  is  self-evident.  The  English  would 
run  thus:  saying  I  am,  saying  thou  art,  saying  he  is,  &c.  At  first  the 
radix  and  the  auxiliary  were  pronounced  separately,  as  we  do  our  help- 
ing verbs  in  English,  and  would  have  been  written  in  the  same  manner 
bad  words  been  thus  distinguished  in  writing. 

"  The  present  first  future  (of  eim)  occupied  the  same  place  that  it 
now  does,  and  concurred  in  its  turn  to  complete  the  future  (of  regular 
verbs)  in  conjunction  with  the  radix.  That  the  substantive  verb  was 
inflected  in  the  manner  above  laid  down  (icru),  iaEig,  kaei)  is  obvious 
from  its  middle  form  eaofxai,  and  from  the  future  of  the  Latin  verb  smn, 
which  was  of  old  eso,  esis,  &c.  Verbs  in  Xio,  fxw,  vw,  pw,  often  take  crw 
in  the  first  future.  Verbs  in  Xo)  and  pw  assume  a  by  analogy,  as  keXXu, 
KcXau),  Eurip.  Hecuh.  v.  1057  ;  KzXaai,  Horn.  Od.  k:.  v.  5  1 1  ;  reXXw,  TcXaw, 
unde  reXcrov,  II.  k.  v.  707  ;  opw,  opaoiiev,  Find.  Nem.  Od.  9.  Duodec.  2  ; 
TEipb),  repcrei,  Theoc.  Idyll,  xx.  v.  65.  In  fine,  the  MoYic  dialect  often  in- 
serts a  after  the  liquids." 

Let  the  reader  peruse  the  following  paragraph,  and  then  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  Professor  Dunbar's  originality  in  the  analysis 
of  the  Greek  verb. 

"  The  future  will  be  found  to  take  its  termination  in  as  simple  and 
regular  a  manner  as  the  present  and  imperfect.  It  is  evident  that  the 
future  active  of  iw  must  have  been  eo-w,  as  we  have  the  middle  or  passive 
in  EfTOfiai.  Let  us  join  fo-w  to  koX,  and  we  have  /caXeo-w,  the  usual  form 
of  the  future  of  this  verb,  as  the  short  vowel  is  retained  in  it.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  future  is  thus  taken  from  Iw  or  w,  as  TW-fru),  (teiq,  oei, 
&c.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  was  invariably  the  characteristic  in 
all  its  forms.  There  are  several  verbs,  commonly  called  liquids,  in  which 
(T  still  remains  in  the  future,  as  well  as  aorist.  Thus  we  meet  in  Homer 
with  KEXaai,  Odys.  c.  v.  511  ;  a^EpcE,  Odys.  ^.  v.  64;  teX(tov,  opoEo, 
and  perhaps  some  others." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Dr.  Vincent,  the  late  Dean  of 
Westminster,  published  at  London  during  the  same   month  in 
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which  the  article  Philoloijy  appeared  at  Etiinburgh,  an  Essay  ou 
the  "  Oriiiiiiation  of  the  Greek  V^erb  ;"  which  was  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  another  Tract  entitled  "  The  Greek  Verb  analysed, 
an  Hypothesis  in  which  the  source  and  structure  of  the  Greek 
l^angiiage,  and  of  Language  in  general,  is  considered."  The 
resemblance  between  the  opinions  of  the  two  authors  was  very 
striking;  both  having  improved  upon  the  notion  suggested  by  Dr. 
Gregory  Sharpe,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  formation  of  the 
verb  on  tlie  principle  which  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate.  Tiie 
circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Vincent  by  Arcii- 
deacon  Nares,  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  posthumous  sermons  ;  and 
Lord  W'oodhouslie,  in  his  Memoir  of  Lord  Kames,  refers  to  it 
in  the  following  terms.  Speaking  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  he  states  that 

"  the  part  of  the  work,  which  contains  the  article  on  Piiilology,  was 
published  in  London  in  the  same  week  with  a  Dissertation  a?i  tht  Greek 
Verb  by  Dr.  \^incent,  now  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  was  so  struck 
with  the  coincidence  of  Dr.  Drig's  opinion  on  many  points  with  his  own, 
that  he  began  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  author ;  and  these 
two  eminent  scholars  went  hand  in  hand  in  their  researches,  and  in  a 
free  communication  of  their  opinions,  with  a  liberality  of  sentiment 
which  did  honour  to  both." 

As  might  have  been  expected.  Dr.  Vincent  was  accused  of 
borrowing  from  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  that,  in  assuming  ica  to  obtain  the 
flexions  of  the  verb,  he  had  adopted  an  hypothesis  already  before 
the  public.  The  Dean  defends  himself  by  declaring,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  "  Origin  and  Structure  of  the 
Greek  Tongue"  when  he  published  his  Essay ;  and  secondly,  by 
reminding  his  reader  that  he  and  the  Master  of  the  Temple  start 
from  two  different  points. 

"  Dr.  Sharpe,"  says  he,  "  builds  the  verb  on  the  pronoun  :  and, 
although  he  adopts  the  inflexions  from  tw,  as  he  proceeds  he  forgets  it 
frequently  in  his  progress."  "  The  traces  of  ew  as  the  source  of  the 
verb,"  the  Dean  continues,  "  are  to  be  found  in  Busby's  Grammar,  the 
Port  Royal,  Maittaire,  Lennep,  and  many  others  ;  for  the  application  of 
it  universally  I  claim  some  merit,  and,  if  any  one  should  still  think  Dr. 
Sharpe  has  a  better  method,  he  has  my  perfect  consent  to  retain  his 
opinion." 

In  the  first  of  his  tracts  Dr.  Vincent  illustrates  satisfactorily 
the  application  of  the  auxiliary  Ico  in  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
verb.  Having,  however,  been  reminded  that  the  inflexions  of  Iw 
itself  continued  to  be  still  as  much  a  mystery  as  they  were  before, 
and  that,  until  they  were  explained,  no  progress  could  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  made  in  the  proper  subject  of  inquiry,  he 
instigated  an  able  investigation  into  the Jirst  form  of  eco  and  !</<,<, 
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which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  second  pamphlet.  With 
that  field  of  research  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  discussion  now 
before  us.  Our  object  is  to  prove  that  every  idea,  which  Mr. 
Dunbar  brings  forward  in  his  "  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb,"  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  which  we  have  just  quoted  or  referred 
to,  while  his  guarded  abstinence  from  mentioning  the  names,  or 
alluding  to  the  labours  of  the  distinguished  authors  of  those  works, 
excites  a  just  suspicion  that  he  meant  to  treat  them  with  as  little 
candour  as  he  has  displayed  towards  old  Verway. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  both  Sharpe  and  Vincent  have 
involved  this  speculation  in  much  obscurity  by  attempting  to  ana- 
lyse the  substantive  verb  itself,  and  thereby  to  detect  those  pri- 
mitive elements  of  thought  and  speech,  by  which  the  human  being 
first  endeavoured  to  combine  in  one  expression  the  simple  ideas 
of  existence  and  causation.  The  Edinburgh  Professor,  who  by 
the  way  is  constantly  prating  about  his  philosophical  acumen, 
shows  some  sense  in  not  undertaking  so  hopeless  a  task.  He 
neither  accompanies  the  former  in  his  hypothesis  on  the  pronouns, 
as  constituent  parts  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  nor  the  latter,  in  his 
still  deeper  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  two  letters 
which  compose  the  term  Ico.  With  a  suitable  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  he  takes  the  auxiliary  verb  as  he  finds  it ;  remarking  that 

"  speculations  of  this  kind  are  always  to  be  distrusted,  as  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  form  from  other  languages  parts  of  words,  and  arbitrarily 
conjoin  them  with  fragments  of  such  a  tongue  as  the  Greek,  so  suscep- 
tible of  combination,  and  thereby  account  for  the  derivation  of  half  the 
words  in  use." 

What,  then,  is  the  amount  of  Professor  Dunbar's  originality  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Greek  verb  ?  It  consists  entirely 
in  the  negative  virtue  of  abstaining  from  the  fruitless  attempt,  as 
it  must  have  proved  in  his  hands,  to  explain  the  composition  and 
flexion  of  the  primitive  Ico  or  w.  He  cannot  deny  that  Sharpe, 
Vincent,  and  Drig,  analysed  the  Greek  verb  on  the  very  principle 
which  he  has  adopted  from  them,  years  before  he  could  know  one 
letter  of  the  alphabet  from  another;  and  yet  he  does  not  once 
mention  their  names  in  either  of  his  tracts  on  the  subject;  nay, 
he  conceals,  with  the  utmost  care,  that  those  distinguished  writers 
had  preceded  him  in  the  same  path  of  inquiry,  and  takes  to  him- 
self the  undivided  honour  of  original  and  unaided  invention.  In 
his  preface  he  does  not  blush  to  insinuat(i,that  his  happy  discovery 
will  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  Greek ;  and  moreover 
that,  in  order  to  give  to  it  its  full  eftect,  it  may  yet  be  necessary  to 
new-model  all  our  elementary  treatises,  and  especially  our  gram- 
mars and  Lexicons.     He  then  solemnly 

■'  commits  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  not  without  apprehension 
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that  it  may  be  icjctted  at  once  by  those  who  are  always  well  content  with 
received  opinions,  and  would  rather  abide  by  what  is  doubtful  and  even 
erroneous,  than  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  master  new  truths;  and  by 
those  also  who,  having  formed  a  theory  of  their  own,  soon  become,  by  a 
kind  of  maternal  aftection,  too  strongly  prejudiced  in  its  favour^  to  resign 
it  without  a  clearer  demonstration  than  philological  researches  naturally 
afford.  It  is  from  those  alone  who,  on  all  subjects,  have  their  minds 
open  to  conviction,  are  swayed  neither  by  favours  nor  partialities,  and 
examine  rigorously,  though  candidly,  every  disquisition  of  a  novel  nature, 
that  he  expects  an  impartial  hearing,  and  by  their  decision,  whatever  it 
be,  he  is  content  to  abide.  " 

Wlicn  we  reflect  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  Analysis  of 
the  Greek  Verb  is  lifted  matter,  taken  from  writers  \\hose  works 
are  well  known  to  every  scholar,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words  in 
which  to  express  our  contempt  and  indignation  at  such  unprece- 
dented assurance.  He  even  asserts  that  the  principle,  upon  which 
he  proceeds  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  Greek  verb,  is 
essential/i/  different  from  that  of  Le  Clerk  and  Sharp  (Sharpe  he 
must  mean);  "  for  they,"  says  he  in  a  note,  "  fixed  upon  the 
flexions  of  the  substantive  verb  as  the  terminations  for  one  or  two 
tenses,  without  seeming  to  have  had  any  distinct  notion  of  the 
formation  of  the  rest."  But  this  assertion,  so  very  remote  from 
candour,  could  not,  it  is  evident,  have  any  other  object  than  to 
mislead  the  ignorant  reader,  and  to  secure  for  himself,  at  all 
hazards,  the  coveted  praise  of  originality.  So  far  is  liis  principle 
from  being  essentially  dij^erent,  that  we  make  bold  to  maintain  its 
complete  identity  with  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Sharpe  ;  and,  although 
the  latter  may  not  have  developed  his  views  so  fully  as  was  after- 
wards done  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Dr.  Drig,  his  method 
of  combining  the  substantive  verb  with  a  radical  term,  and  thereby 
forming  a  regular  paradigma  of  mood,  tense,  and  flexion,  was  un- 
questionably the  same  as  that  which  was  illustrated  by  these  able 
grammarians,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Pro- 
fessor. Nor  is  it  true  that  Gregory  Sharpe  limited  the  flexions 
of  the  substantive  verb  to  one  or  tivo  tenses.  On  the  contrary,  he 
extends  the  use  of  Iw  and  lijai  to  the  active,  the  middle,  and  the 
passive  voices,  and  exemplifies  its  application  to  the  present  tense, 
the  imperfect,  the  future,  the  first  aorist,  the  perfect,  and  even  the 
pluperfect.  He  traces  it  through  the  subjunctive,  the  optative, 
the  imperative,  the  infinitive,  and  the  participles.*  He  shows,  in 
fact,  that  either  immediTrtely  or  somewhat  more  indirectly,  all  the 
tenses  of  the  verb  may  be  formed  from  la>,  that  it  liad  eo-o;  in  the 
future,  scu  in  the  first  aorist,  and  ex«  in  the  perfect,  the  short 
vowels  being  afterwards  changed  into  long  ones,  or  the  corre- 

*  See  "  Origin  and  Structure  of  tlie  Greek  Tongue,"  p.  80—97. 
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sponding  dipthongs.  Addressing  his  pupil  he  says,  "  your  lord- 
ship having  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
l«^«,  and  the  formation  of  verbs  in  the  active  voice,  will  not  find  it 
very  difficult  to  form  the  passive  and  middle  voices.  Take  the 
o[/.ai  of  the  auxiliar  and  affix  it  to  the  radical  letters  Ksy,  and  it 
becomes  the  first  person  of  the  passive  :  and  every  person  in  every 
mood  of  the  present  passive,  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
future  (Icro^ai)  of  the  assisting  verb,  substituting  Xsy  for  sg ;  Xsy- 
OjW-aj,  Xsy-coi^cii,  by  analogy;   Asy-oj^rjV,  Xsy-£cr9aj,  Xsy-o/Asvo:."* 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Dr.  Sharpe  had 
not  availed  himself  of  his  own  principle  to  the  fullest  extent,  it 
will  not  surely  be  maintained  that  Dean  Vincent  and  Dr.  Drig 
failed  to  illustrate  their  views  so  completely  as  to  preclude  all 
discover}/  in  the  same  department.  The  latter  has  shown,  as 
clearly  as  human  language  will  permit,  that  the  "  variation  of  the 
tenses  was  produced  by  joining  the  substantive  verb  to  a  radical 
term :  Xey-oo,  Xsy-sij,  Xsy-si,  &,c.  Xsy-sa-w,  XBy-sa-ng,  Xsy-B<rsij  &c. 
contracted  Xs^co,  As^jjj,  Xe^sj." 

"  We  have  already  seen,"  says  he,  "  that  the  active  voice  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  was  formed  by  annexing  fragments  of  the  substantive,  or 
auxiliary  verb,  to  the  radix.  The  same  economy  was  observed  in  fabri- 
cating the  flexible  parts  of  the  verb  of  the  middle  voice.  To  demonstrate 
this,  we  shall  first  conjugate  the  present  tense  of  the  auxiliary  passive 
upon  the  principles  above  laid  down. 

Pres.  eofxai,  ieaai,  eerai,  eofitQa,  esaOe,  eovrai. 
Such  was  the  passive  present  of  the  auxiliary.  We  shall  take  our  ex- 
ample from  the  verb  rvTrrw  :  second  future,  rvir-eoiJiai,  struck  I  am, 
Tvir-uffai,  struck  thou  art,  rvir-eeTat,  struck  he  is,  &c.  contracted  TVTrovfxai, 
TVTTT],  TVTreirai.  The  conjunction  and  formation  here  is  obvious.  The 
future  middle  is  clearly  formed  by  affixing  the  future  passive  (toro/zai)  of 
the  verb  ew,  only  as  tj  was  introduced  into  the  language  for  e  long,  it 
was  generally  substituted  instead  of  that  vowel  in  verbs  ending  in  aw  and 
£w,  and  10  for  o  in  verbs  ending  in  ow  ;  the  two  vowels  e  and  o  being  ori- 
ginally long  as  well  as  short,  till  t]  was  adopted  to  denote  the  long  sound 
of  the  former,  and  w  that  of  the  latter."  "  Whether  /xai,  aai,  rai,  which 
occur  so  frequently  as  the  terminations  of  the  middle  and  passive  voices, 
are  fragments  of  some  obsolete  verb,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine." 
"  From  the  strict  analogy  between  the  mode  of  forming  the  three  primaiy 
tenses  of  the  active  and  middle  voice,  we  are  led  to  suspect,  that  what  is 
now  the  middle  was  originally  the  passive  voice.  The  immediate  for- 
mation of  the  former,  by  annexing  the  passive  auxiliary,  is  obvious,  the 
middle  voice  still  partakes  of  the  passive  signification,  since  it  has  some- 
times a  passive,  though  more  frequently  an  active." — Article  Philology, 
Ency.  Brit. 

Compare   this  extract  with  the  following  from  Mr.  Dunbar's 

*  See  "  Origin  and  Structure  ol  tlic  Greek  Tongue,"  pp.  98,  99. 
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Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb,  and  then  estimate  the  extent  of  his 
chiiins  to  origiuabty. 

"  Thus,  then,  there  arc  in  rcabty  only  two  voices,  the  active  and  pas- 
sive ;  the  latter  of  which  combines,  as  I  sliall  cndeavom-  to  show,  the 
power  of  both,  and  may  on  that  account  be  enij)loyed  with  an  active  or 
passive  signification.  But  we  shall  perhaps  understand  the  subject 
better,  by  attending  to  the  terminations  of  this  voice.  The  first  person 
ends  in  -oyuai,  as  rviTTOfiai  :  tlic  second  in  £o-ot,  and  the  third  in  etui, 
&c.  The  only  part  of  the  passive  voice  of  iu>  or  iifily  to  be  found  in  the 
grammars  of  the  Greek  language,  is  the  imperfect  i)iii]v,  formed  from 
kfii  or  I'l^i  of  the  second  conjugation,  and  the  future  eaonai  formed  from 
E(Tw }  from  which  it  is  evident  that  eofiai  or  oyuai  was  originally  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present." 

As  to  the  origin  of  «»  in  the  terminations  ju-a<,  <Tai,  rai,  he,  like 
Dr.  Drig,  professes  his  ignorance.  He  has  sought  for  it  in  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon;  but  he  acknowledges,  "  I  cannot  dis- 
cover «» to  signify  self  in  either  of  these  languages,  or  in  any  other 
with  which  1  am  acquainted  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  he  found  some- 
w/tcre  else  /" 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  because  Mr.  Dunbar's 
claims  to  originality  have  in  general  no  better  foundation  than  his 
own  desire  to  be  thought  an  ingenious  philologist,  that  he  never 
brings  forward  any  thing  new.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
He  maintains,  for  example,  that  loj  or  liftj  denotes  motion,  and 
not,  as  others  have  thought,  merely  simple  existence ;  or,  to  use 
his  own  language,  it  expresses 

*'  the  being  endoivcd  with  self  motion  ;  and  hence  the  moving  agent,  or 
the  poxccr  producing,  through  the  medium  of  some  object,  a  certain  act : 
for  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  motion  is  the  essence  of  every  act, 
comnmnicated  through  the  agency  of  a  being  endowed  with  self  motion. 
Thus  TVTTU)  will  signify  the  being  striking,  or  the  moving  agent  producing 
the  stroke." 

We  have  here  a  specimen  of  his  metaphysical  talent,  abstruse 
enough  it  will  be  granted,  and  sufficiently  destitute  of  meaning. 
A  less  profound  person  would  have  told  us  that  a  verb  must 
denote  motion  only,  and  neither  the  being  who  moves,  nor  the 
power  of  moving ;  these  accompaniments  being  always  expressed 
by  other  terms.  But  he  asserts  that  "  existence,  as  well  as  several 
other  qualities  in  bodies,  can  only  be  inferred  from  motion ;"  and, 
in  pursuing  this  idea,  he  becomes  quite  poetical. 

"  Man  could  not  use  his  limbs,"  says  he,  "  or  provide  bimself  with 
bis  necessaiy  food,  without  feeling  that  he  had  the  power  of  motion,  and 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  stating  the  act  to  those  around  him. 
Whenever  he  looked  on  the  face  of  nature,  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or 
the  river  on  whose  banks  he  fixed  his  habitation  j  to  the  majestic  host  of 
heaven  walking  in  brightness  ;    to  beings  of  his  own  kind^  and  animals 
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that  range  the  forest;  to  every  thing,  in  short,  that  could  meet  his  eye 
or  reach  his  ear,  he  must  have  been  early  compelled  to  admit  the  idea  of 
motion,  and  express  it  by  some  significant  term." 

Still,  amidst  all  this  magnificence  of  imagery,  the  Professor 
mioht  have  remembered  that  the  savage  must  have  been  conscious 
of  his  own  existence,  and  possessed  of  the  same  idea  as  regarded 
birds  and  beasts,  before  he  put  himself  in  motion  to  catch  them  ; 
whilst  the  learned  gentleman  must  be  aware  that,  although  all 
verbs  imply  existence,  there  are  many  which  do  not  admit  the 
remotest  semblance  to  the  idea  of  movement. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  this  unfortunate  speculation  in 
metaphysics,  whence  moveo,  ergo  sum  is  intended  to  displace  the 
celebrated  enthumeme  of  Des  Cartes,  Mr.  Dunbar  is  not  charge- 
able with  the  origination  of  new  views  in  philology.  For  example, 
in  the  formation  of  the  optative,  or  potential  mood,  we  discover  a 
strikino;  resemblance  to  the  reasonins;  of  Dr.  Vincent  on  the  same 
subject,  but,  as  usual,  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment. 

"  I  have,"  says  the  Dean,  "^  insisted  longer  on  this  mood  (the  impera- 
tive), as  it  goes  to  solve  all  that  relates  to  ee,  the  imperative  of  £w.  In 
££  we  find  the  imperative  of  all  verbs  in  £w  or  eofiai,  and  ££  is  the  same 
M^ord  as  ei  without  the  pronoun." 

Of  the  potential  he  observes, 

"  it  is  remarkable  that  this  mood  consists  of  two  parts,  both  of  which 
came  afterwards  to  signify  jf,  and  both  originally  derived  from  the  verb. 
Et,  be  it,  Hv,  were  it.  I  therefore  render  en^v  be  if  or  if  be,  and  I  say 
the  possibility  is  self-evident.  I  do  not  determine  which  part  of  the  verb 
you  shall  render  if]  or  which  be  ;  but  I  prefer  the  latter  for  the  verb,  as 
it  takes  the  persons  in  what  are  commonly  called  the  inflexion,  eitjc  if  you 
were,  en]  if  he  were,  &c.  The  potential  mood  eoiyitt,  from  £w,  answers  in 
the  same  way,  for  yni  is  the  person  3  the  middle  i  is  the  substitute  for  ft 
if;  Enijxi,  cause,  or  if  I  be.  The  persons  follow  of  course,  and  apply  to 
the  active  and  passive  of  all  veibs  in  ew,  as  eirjr  does  to  the  verb  in  yut. 
This  explains,  also,  all  the  potentials  in  oirji',  6iX-oa]v,  &c. 

Note,  now,  the  original  march  of  mind  in  the  Greek  Professor 
of  the  modern  Athens. 

"  This  imperative  (of  £w)  at  an  early  period  was  ££,  afterwards  con- 
tracted fl,  and  was  equivalent  to  our  Saxon  verb  gie,  gif,  give,  which 
became,  by  dropping  the  sound  of  the  g,  if.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  optative  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  subjunctive  in  point  of  time 
as  the  imperfect  does  to  the  present.  If  we  follow  out  the  analogy  of  the 
subjunctive,  vve  shall  have  ££  the  imperative  of  £w,  contracted  ei,  affixed 
to  the  imperfect  T]y,  making  ei-r/p,  signifying,  give  I  were,  would  I  were. 
Nothing,  I  imagine,  can  be  more  clear  or  satisfactory  than  the  formation 
of  this  mood.  This  imperfect  forms  the  terminations  of  the  optative  of 
all  the  contracted  verbs  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  r(/.twrjr,  (piXoirjv,  &c." 

We  are  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to  determine  whether  the  honest  Pro-* 
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fessor  is  most  indebted  for  the  above  outline  either  to  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  or  to  the  Master  of  the  Temple.  The  latter,  for 
example,  remarks  (p.  72)  that  the 

"  subjinictive  of  the  present  t'l/ii  or  to*  is  w,  to  which  the  lonians  prefix 
£,  and  the  poets  ft.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  from  hence  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  all  verhs  is  distinguished  by  the  long  vowels  w  and  r) ;  u),  I  may 
^c  i  VQ)  thou  maycst  be ;  rj,  he  may  l)c,"  &c. 

In  a  regular  verb,  such  as  Xsyw,  it  would  run  thus ;  Xeysco,  Xsyesi?, 
A:yr:»,  coiltracted  Xsyao,  Aeyj/C,  Aeyj). 

Mr.  Dunbar,  in  following  out  his  new  views,  writes  as  follows: 

"  The siil)/imctke,  so  called  from  being  subjoined  to  the  indicative,  was 
formed,  I  imagine,  by  prefixing  the  second  person  singular  of  the  impera- 
tive of  ioj  to  the  persons  of  the  indicative,  and  then  contracting  the 
vowels.  Let  us  now  take  the  verb  Xeyw  as  an  example  of  this  combina- 
tion. The  indicative  is  Xeyw,  Xeyeig,  Xeyei,  <SiC.  If  we  prefix  e,  the  ab- 
breviated form  of  £t,  before  the  pronoun,  we  have  Xeyeuj  contracted  Xeyw; 
Xeyeeig,  Xeytjg;   Xeyeei,  Xeyri,''  &c. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  optative  and  imperative, 
which,  in  the  "  Analysis"  and  "  Affinity" of  the  modern  Athenian, 
bear  so  vivid  a  resemblance  to  the  formation  of  the  same   moods 
in  the  "  Origin  and  Structure  of  the  Greek  Tongue,"  that  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  candour  cannot  preclude  the  suspicion  that  the 
author  of  the  former  works  availed  himself  of  the  research  which 
he  found  displayed  in  the  latter.     But,  no,  says  he,  the  "  principle 
upon  which  I  proceed  is  essentialli/  different  from  Sharp's  respect- 
ing the  composition  of  the  Greek  verb"!     In  what  does  it  differ? 
In  nothing,  except  that  Dr.  Sharpe,  not  satisfied  with  showing 
that  the  Greek  verb  is  made  up  of  the  auxiliary  ew  or  hju  and  an 
indeclinable  radix,  attempted  to  analyse  the  auxiliary  itself,  re- 
solving it  into  the  personal  pronouns  and  a  primitive  term  denot- 
ing simple  existence.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  principle 
adopted  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  to  explain  the  composition  of  the  Greek 
verb,  is  not  different  from  Dr.  Sharpe's,  but  the  very  same;  and 
even  if  he  had  had  the  merit,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Vincent  and 
Dr.  Drig,  of  extending  the  application  of  the  principle,  it  would 
have  been  still  incumbent  upon  him  to  acknowledge  the  ingenuity 
from  which  he  derived  the  outlines  of  his  hypothesis.     In  fact,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  one  does  well  to  be  angry  when,  after 
reading  Sharpe  and  Vincent,  who  state  in  the  plainest  language 
that  61  is  the  imperative  of  la),  and  that  yjv  is  the  imperfect  of  the 
same  verb,  one  encounters  such  rank  dishonesty  as  the  following 
question  implies: — 

"  May  not  the  optative  of  eoj  and  iiiM,  and  so  of  all  other  verbs,  have 
been  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  imperative  and  the  imperfect?  Thus,  c'w 
would  have  «  in  the  imperative,  contracted  a;  lifu  has  r]v  in  the  imper- 
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feet.  These  two  would  produce  h-riv,  h-rfg,  li-rj,  ei-r}TOV,  h-rjrrjv,  ii- 
rifiev,  h-r]TE,  it-riaav,  give  it  were,  would  it  were,"  &c. — Analysis,  p.  19, 
note. 

Did  ever  plagiarist  before  this  age  of  brass,  combine  so  much 
slyness  with  so  much  impudence?  With  well  assumed  modesty  he 
humbly  proposes  his  discovery  in  the  form  of  a  query,  thereby  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  the  great  Newton,  who  revealed  much  know- 
ledge and  the  fruit  of  much  profound  thought  in  the  same  unos- 
tentatious manner.  There  is,  however,  this  slight  difference  in  the 
proceedings  of  these  two  illustrious  men :  the  discoveries  of  the 
mathematician  were  not  previously  known ;  whereas  those  of  the 
philologist  were  familiar  to  every  scholar  long  before  he  was  able 
to  transcribe  the  contents  of  one  page  into  another- 

We  proceed  now  to  an  **  Inquiry  into  the  Versification  of 
Homer,  and  the  use  of  the  Digamma  in  his  poems,"  in  which,  as 
usual.  Professor  Dunbar  has  announced  sundry  important  disco- 
veries. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  says  he,  "  I  think  that  I  have  discovered  cer- 
tain laws  by  which  his  verse  must  have  been  constructed,  as  they  apply, 
with  some  exceptions  which  I  shall  afterwards  notice,  to  almost  eveiy 
line  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey." 

The  main  object  of  this  tract  is  to  prove  that  Homer  did  not,  in 
order  to  prevent  hiatus,  or  to  sustain  short  syllables  in  his  verse, 
use  the  digamma;  but  that  he  lengthened  short  and  doubtful 
vowels  by  means  of  a  certain  stress  or  musical  accent,  called  ictus 
rnetricus,  applied  to  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot,  whether  dactyle  or 
spondee. 

"  A  vowel  naturally  short,"  says  he,  in  his  Fourth  Rule,  "  frequently 
forms  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot,  whether  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  or  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  in  consequence  of  the  ictus  rnetricus  or  lengthened 
tone  of  the  voice  upon  that  syllable.  A  syllable  naturally  short,  when  it 
happens  to  be  the  caesura,  is  for  the  same  reason  made  long.'' 

In  labouring  to  establish  this  new  view  of  hexameter  verse, 
which,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  possesses  the  same  degree  of 
novelty  as  the  *'  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb,"  he  bestows  a  severe 
castigation  upon  Hermann  and  Heyne.*  Of  the  former,  he  ob- 
serves that 

"  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  the  discussion  upon  the  caesura  and 
hiatus,  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Orphica,"  and  the  little  information  he  has 

*  By  the  way  we  observe  that  even  in  this  essay  the  Professor  renews  liis  claim  to 
originality  in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  verb.  After  mentioning  the  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which,  he  says,  "  he  is  convinced  were 
originally  separate  and  independent  words  with  distinct  acceptations,"  he  adds,  "  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  terminations  of  verbs,  in  a  small  work 
entitled  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb." 
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comniunicafcil,  in  liis  book  on  tbe  Greek  metres,  respectinji^  bcxanieter 
verse,  that  he  had  very  indistinct  and  confused  notions  of  its  structure.'' 
As  to  llcyne,  he  informs  us  tliat, 

"  for  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  he  has  greatly  disappointed  me. 
Amidst  the  appearance  of  extensive  learning,  much  research,  and  no 
small  degree  of  ostentation,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  single  principle  upon 
which  any  opinion  can  rest,  or  any  thing  like  a  regular  inquiry  into  the 
structure  of  liis  author's  verse.  With  sufficient  knowledge  of  books  and 
the  opinions  of  others,  he  knew  too  little  of  hun)an  nature  and  human 
conduct  in  such  situations  as  the  poet  has  described,  and  had  too  slender 
an  accjuaintance  with  the  hidden  causes  of  events,  to  prove  a  successful 
editor  of  Homer.  To  examine  his  poems  with  effect  would  recjuire  all 
the  knowledge  which  Ileyne  possessed,  with  a  great  deal  more  of  ima- 
gination and  sound  philosophy — that  philosophy  which  traces  the  springs 
of  action  both  to  their  immediate  and  remote  consequences,  (the  honest 
Professor  means,  we  presume,  the  philosophy  which  traces  actions  to  their 
immediate  and  remote  causes,)  and  can  discover,  by  particular  associa- 
tions, the  workings  of  one  mind  in  a  number  of  unexpected  and  some- 
times obscure  relations." 

We  know  not  whether  the  Edinburgli  Aristarchus  knows  much 
of  "human  conduct  in  such  situations  as  the  poet  describes" — the 
camp,  the  field,  the  league,  or  the  assault;  but  imagining  that  we 
ourselves  possess  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  philosophy  which  prys 
into  the  "  iiidden  causes  of  events"  and  the  "  springs  of  action," 
Me  shall  proceed  to  sliow  that  the  honour  of  discovering  the  ictus 
metricus,  and  its  effect  in  lengthening  a  syllable  naturally  short, 
was  not  reserved  to  crown  the  labours  of  Professor  Dunbar. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  opinion  on  this  subject  we  see  the 
principle  plainly  hmted  at  by  the  Scholiast  on  Hephaestio,  (p.  148, 
Gaisford's  edition,)  who,  after  remarking  on  the  singular  quantity 
of  &<p<v,  in  the  208  line  of  Iliad  M,  xpwef  V  Ippiyricrav  sTrii  '/5ov  aioKov 
o(piv,  endeavours  to  account  for  it  Z>j/  the  stress  of'  the  acute  accent. 
This  notion  of  the  accent  is  manifestly  absurd,  as  has  been  shewn 
by  Foster  in  his  essay  on  the  different  nature  of  accent  and  quan- 
tity, (p.  141,  3d  edit.);  but  it  is  obvious  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
we  substitute  the  phrase  ictus  metricus  for  stress  of  the  acute  ac- 
cent, we  shall  obtain  the  leading  idea  of  the  northern  discovery. 

In  the  "  Critica  Vannus"  of  D'Orville  we  perceive  a  similar  ap- 
proach to  the  same  principle.  After  describing  the  effect  of  the 
Ciesura  in  increasing  the  harmony  of  poetical  composition,  he  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  Vidimus  de  caesura  quid  sit:  jam  de  ejus  singulari  vi  pauca  videa- 
mus :  Nempe,  ccesura,  tome,  sive  syllaba  vocis  post  pedem  restans,  sive 
prima  sequentis  pedis ,  in  omni  versu  communis  est;  id  est,  licet  sit  natura 
brevis  potest  produci.     Passim  exerapla  obvia. 

Pectori|bus  |  inhians. 

NtoTopo  c'  ovK  k\a\Qiv  \  Icix'h 
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Si  causa  logetur  cur  liae  syllabse  in  cassura  possunt  produci,  viri  docti 
justani  dederunt:  nenipe  quia  mora  in  ilia  syllaba  quaedani  fit;  unde  et 
mansio  vocatur;  et  quia  ictus  pronuntiationis,  ut  quidam  loquuntui',  in 
hanc  versus  partem  cadit.'' 

Here  we  have  distinctly  brought  forward  the  two  circumstances 
which  produce  the  lengthened  syllable;  namely,  the  ictus  or  stress 
laid  upon  that  syllable,  and  the  mora,  mansio,  or  increased  time 
which  is  required  for  its  pronunciation.  That  the  ictus  with  its 
lengthening  effect  was  confined  to  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot  is  like- 
wise clearly  taught  by  D'Orville,  who  triumphs  loudly  over  the 
ignorance  of  Pauw,  because  the  latter  imagined  that  this  force  or 
stress  of  utterance  might  be  applied  to  the  last  syllable  of  a  foot  as 
well  as  to  the  first. 

"  Jam  Pavus  adeo  indoctus  est,  ut  vim  hanc  producendce  syllalxe,  quae 
mode  concluditur  in  jnima  parte  pedis,  in  quo  incisio,  transferat  in  ulti- 
mam  partem  pedis." 

The  curious  reader  will  find  in  the  "  Critica  Vannus"  a  great 
deal  of  amusing  matter  on  the  general  principles  of  philosophy,  as 
well  as  on  the  minuter  points  of  prosodial  legislation,  respecting 
both  of  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  the  entire  ignorance 
of  his  antagonist  Pauw.  On  the  use  of  the  cssura  especially,  both 
as  the  means  of  improving  the  rhythmetical  beauty,  and  as  influ- 
encing the  measure  of  hexameter  verses,  his  remarks  are  suflici- 
ently  striking ;  and  they  will  assuredly  convince  every  competent 
judge  that  very  little  room  was  left  for  the  discovery  of  the  ictus 
metricus  in  these  latter  days. 

There  is  another  interesting  tract  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
"  De  Rhythmo  Graicorum  Liber  Singularis,"  and  written,  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  learned  Bishop  Cleaver.  The  object  of  the  author  in 
this  very  scholastic  essay  was  to  explain,  upon  the  principles  of 
music,  the  kindred  laws  of  prosody,  following  as  his  chief  guides 
the  Stagyrite  and  Aristides  Quintilianus.  After  explaining  in 
rather  too  technical  language,  the  uses  of  accent,  and  of  arsis  and 
thesis,  which  he  calls  Elatio  and  Positio,  he  comes  to  time.  In 
this  last  he  makes  a  distinction,  as  time  is  either  occupied  with 
sound,  or  employed  merely  to  complete  the  measure.  The  latter 
is  called  tempus  vacuum,  "  quod  absque  sono  numeratur  ad  cora- 
plendum  rhythmum,"  and  corresponds,  we  imagine,  to  what  is 
called  a  rest  in  music.  He  informs  us  that  the  attention  of  Aris- 
tides had  been  attracted  by  the  fact  that  a  short  syllable  at  the  end 
of  a  foot  was,  in  certain  circumstances,  made  long,  and  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  suggesting  that  the  defect  of 
quantity  was  supplied  by  the  time  which,  in  pronouncing,  inter- 
venes between  the  end  of  one  word  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
1  his,  we  need  not  remark,  is  the  pause  of  prosodians.     Dr.  Clarke, 
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it  is  well  known,  did  not  express  iiiniself  very  accurately  on  this 
point,  for  he  wrote  as  if  he  had  meant  to  teach,  that  "  Non  modo 
injine  versus,  aut  senteutiae,  sed  etiam  in  Unevocis  propter  pausam, 
in  qua  vox  finitur,  syllaba  alioqui  brevis  produci  potest."  Bishop 
Cleaver  perceives  this  xnistake,  and  asks — If,  in  the  end  of  any 
word  whatever,  the  power  of  the  pause  be  so  great,  how  does  it 
happen  that  in  Homeric  metres,  of  which  the  distinguished  writer 
is  treating,  the  last  syllable  of  a  foot,  short  by  nature,  is  never,  as 
far  as  I  know,  and  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  made  long  by  vir- 
tue of  that  pause;  whereas  the  Jirst  syllable  of  a  foot,  naturally 
short,  is  everywhere  lengthened  in  such  circumstances  ?  Besides, 
if  the  thing  were  so,  (that  is,  if  the  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word 
made  the  last  syllable  long,)  the  lirst  four  feet  of  an  hexameter 
line,  instead  of  dactyles,  might  be  scanned  as  iambuses  or  trochees, 
and  thus  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  heroic  verse.* 

As  to  the  caesura,  he  remarks,  many  learned  men  have  written 
on  it,  but  either  their  arguments  are  too  refined  to  be  understood 
by  ordinary  minds,  or  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  properly  ex- 
plained. In  heroic  verse  it  seems  to  have  this  singular  property, 
that  when  it  is  a  syllable  remaining  after  the  completion  of  a  foot, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  the  frst  syllable  of  the  following 
foot,  though  it  be  naturally  short,  it  is  thereby  made  long. 

"  In  beroicis  videtur  singularem  habere  potestatem,  qua  syllaba  vocis 
post  pedem  absolutum,  sive  prima  pedis  sequentis,  quamvis  sit  natura 
brevis,  producitur." — p.  36. 

Here  we  have  the  great  discovery  clearly  revealed  in  a  work 
written  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  as  far  at  least  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  case  where  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  becomes  the  first 
syllable  of  a  foot,  whether  dactyle  or  spondee.  Bishop  Cleaver, 
we  must  add,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  assigned  by 
D'Orville  and  J.  C.  Scaliger;  the  one  of  whom  suggested  the 
"  mora  in  ilia  syllaba  quaedam ;"  and  the  other,  the  "  ictus  pro- 
nuntiationis  qui  in  banc  versus  partem  cadit."  That  a  syllable 
should  be  lengthened,  says  he,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  time 
which  is  taken  to  pronounce  it,  no  one  ever  doubted ;  but  unless 
we  can  discover  the  cause  of  that  prolongation,  morcE  illius,  we 
shall  gain  nothing  which  can  be  of  any  use  to  explain  the  matter 
before  us.  And  what  is  that  ictus  or  stress  of  which  Scaliger  and 
Clarke  have  said  so  much?  I  can  make  nothing  more  of  it  than 
that  it  is  a  force  of  utterance,  ictus  pronuntiationis,  which  must 

*  Veruntamen,  si  in  fine  vocis  cujuslibet  tanta  sit  vis  pausae,  quomodo  fit,  ut  in  me- 
tris  Honiericis,  de  quibus  agit  Vir  CI.  ultima  pedis  syllaba,  natura  brevis,  numquam, 
quantum  scio,  ipsojudice,  vi  ejusdera  pausa;  producatur;  quum  interea  prima  pedis 
syllaba,  alioqui  brevis,  id  passim  patiatur?  Porro  si  res  ita  so  habent,  prirai  quatuor 
pedes  carminis  hexaraetri  pro  dactylicis  iambi  possint  cvadere,  aut  troclisei;  et  actum 
plane  csset  de  versu  heroics. — De  Rhylh.  Gr<tc.  p.  34. 
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fall  on  the  Jirst  syllable  of  a  foot,  and  which,  together  with  the 
pause  connected  with  the  first  syllable,  (according  to  Clarke's 
theory,)  will  make  any  short  vowel  long.  He  then  proceeds  to 
give  his  own  theory,  which  we  shall  transcribe  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. 

"  Anne  auspicatior  sit,  qu?e  mihi  succuiTit,  solutio,  judicent  eruditi. 
At,  ni  fallor,  alio  a  fonte  repetenda  est  caesurae  vis  in  syllaba  producendS. 
Notissiinum  est  quanta  fuit  oHm  rei  metricae  cum  musica  necessitudo, 
poeta  diu  idem  fuit  ac  musicus;  et  carmina  ad  tibiam  canebantur  antea 
multo  quam  in  scriptis  legenda  extiterunt.  At  longe  vetustissimum  erat 
genus  carminis  heroicimi  j  id  quod  passim  docet  Plutarchus.  Hoc  Cycliis 
prirao  usitatum  poetis;  et  quamdiu  placebat  diatonica  musicae  divisio, 
unice  apud  Graecos  colebatur,  uti  patet  ex  Opuscule  Plutarchi  supra  lau- 
dato; quod  confirmat  etiam  decretum  Lacedzemoniorum  contra  Timo- 
theum  ilium,  qui  inter  alia  ob  id  quoque  aures  juvenum  corrupisse  dici- 
tur,  quod  genus  diatonicum  in  chromaticum  vertebat,  et  carmen  enarmo- 
nium  (quod  erat  bexametrum)  in  antistrophicum  mutabat.  Quum  hoc 
genus  carminis  eximia  erat  simplicitate,  ut  niniiae  in  cantu  siniilitudinis 
taedio  occurrerent,  duo  excogitabant  remedia  musici  antiqui;  alterum,  ut 
figurae  diversitate  distinguerentur  pedes ;  alterum,  quod  et  exquisitius, 
ut,  qua  fieri  potuit  varietate  coUocaretur  pausa  carminis.  Hinc  ergo  re- 
petatur  caesurae  ratio,  et  vis,  cujus  quidem  ea  est  venustas,  ut  vix,  et  ne 
vix  legitima  habeatur  carminis  constmctio,  quae  ipsam  non  praestet. 

**  Restat  ut  videamus,  quomodo  brevis  exinde  syllaba  raoram  in  se 
trahat,  et  producatur.  Versus  ut  divideretur,  aut  saltem  ut  divisio  ilia  in 
seniipede  insignisfieret,  opus  erat  pausa  vel  mora  majore  quam  inter  ela- 
tionem  et  positionem  pedis  alioqui  requirebat  tenor  ductus  communis. 
Haec  autem  pausa,  si  eundem  tantum  temporis  tractum,  ac  in  ceteris 
pedibus,  praestaret,  sua  tamen  vi  syllabara,  in  quam  caderet,  necessario 
produceret;  quia  huic  syllabae  utcumque  brevi  tempus  daret  longum. 
At  quum  eminenter  in  semipede  fieret  pausa,  idcirco  syllaba  b?ec  quan- 
tulacumque  longalongior  efficeretur.  Omnis  igitur  syllaba  in  caesura  est 
longa3  nee  niirum.     Sistitur  enim  aliquandiu  in  ea  dimensio." 

In  a  word,  the  short  vowel,  when  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot, 
was  lengthened  by  the  time  and  emphasis  required  in  recitation; 
and  the  feet  thus  extended  must,  says  the  author,  be  explained  on 
the  principle  which  connects  music  with  poetry.  "  Quos  ex  con- 
suetudine  metrorum  cum  re  musica  licentiam  banc  derivasse 
verisimile  est."     In  support  of  his  notion  he  quotes  Quintilian. 

"  Inania  quoque  tempora  rhytbmi  facilius  accipient,  quanquam  haec  et 
in  metris  accidunt.  Major  tamen  licentia  est,  ubi  tempora  etiam  animo 
raetiuntur,  et  pedum  et  digitorum  ictu  intervalla  signant  quibusdam 
notis,  atque  sestimant  quot  brevis  illud  spatium  habeatj  inde  Terpaarj/iov 
TrevTacrr)[j.op.  Deinceps  longiores  sunt  percussiones.  Nam  arifitiov  tem- 
pus est  unum." — Inst.  Orat.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  must  be  perfectly  manifest  that  the 
principle  l)y  which  a  short  vowel  is  rendered  long,  when  found  in 
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ihe  first  si/llabk  of  a  foot,  was  known  to  prosodians  at  a  very  early 
period;  and  hence  that  any  cUiiin  to  discovery  by  a  modern  writer 
can  argue  nothing  but  ignorance,  or  the  most  shameless  presump- 
tion. Let  tiie  reailer,  then,  attend  to  the  import  of  the  following 
paragraph,  penned  by  the  honest  Professor  at  Edinburgh. 

"  Though  we  had  no  other  data  to  guide  us  in  the  pronunciation  of 
this  (hexameter)  species  of  metre,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  first 
syllable  of  every  foot  must  have  been  pronounced  with  the  rising  inflec- 
tion, and  consequent  swell  of  the  voice,  to  give  melody  to  the  verse  3  and 
that  even  though  the  syllable  was  naturally  short,  such  an  increase  of 
time  was  thereby  given  to  it  as  to  make  it  long  in  the  recitation.  Upon 
what  other  principle  can  we  account  for  the  lengthening  of  those  caesural 
syllables  that  occur  so  frequently  in  Homer?  It  is  not  from  this  occur- 
rence in  any  particular  place,  (part  of  the  verse  he  means,)  for  they  are 
to  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  almost  every  foot.  If  it  be  said 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  pause,  I  nmst  be  allowed  to  ask  upon 
what  principle  does  that  pause  depend.  It  is  not  because  they  terminate 
particular  words  that  they  are  made  long,  but  because  they  form  the 
jirst  syllabic  of  a  foot ;  which,  in  consequence,  whether  at  the  end,  at  the 
Itegi/inifig,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  must  be  pronounced  equal'in 
length  to  a  syllable  naturally  long  to  pieserve  the  harmony  of  the  verse. 
"With  what  particular  cadence  and  accent  hexameter  verse  was  chaunted 
or  recited  we  can  never  learn.  It  was  certainly  not  monotonous,  but  re- 
quired the  sounds  to  be  so  regulated  as,  consistently  with  the  nature  of 
the  feet,  would  make  them  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  ;  and  this,  1  appre- 
hend, could  only  be  done  by  giving  a  particular  tone  or  swell  to  the 
first  syllable.  Upon  this  principle  depends  the  lengthening  of  all  caesural 
syllables,  as  well  vowels  and  dipthongs  as  short  syllables.  Upon  it  also 
depends  what,  I  imagine,  has  hitherto  escaped  observation — the  length- 
ening of  many  short  syllables  both  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  words ; 
a  circumstance  which  has  perplexed  grammarians  exceedingly,  and 
obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  to  support  the  metre,  which 
lead  directly  to  the  corruption  of  the  language." 

Now  Bishop  Cleaver  had  not  only  stated  that  a  ceesural  sylla- 
ble, naturally  short,  is  never  lengthened  except  when  it  is  the^rs^ 
syllable  of  a  foot,  but  he  had  distinctly  specified,  as  the  principal 
cause  of  such  extension,  the  close  dependence  of  metrical  recita- 
tion upon  the  laws  of  music.  Nay,  he  had  even  set  to  notes, 
agreeably  to  his  conception  of  the  heroical  chaunt,  ten  lines  of 
Virgil;  and  illustrated,  in  the  same  way,  the  effect  of  measured 
intonation  on  a  short  czesural  syllable  in  a  well-known  verse  of  the 
Iliad. 

''  aXX'  ?/y£  avv  Trai^t  kuX  ayu^iTToXw  £V7r£7rXw." 

We  find,  too,  that  Richard  Payne  Knight,  in  his  "  Analytical 
Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,"   has   enforced  the  same  doctrine. 
He  remarks  that 
"  the  first  syllables  of  some  words  compounded  of  the  preposition  otto 
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are  occasionally  pronounced  long,  though  consisting  only  of  a  single 
vowel  followed  by  a  single  mute  consonant,  as  AwoXKwyog  and  a-rzovoeaQai, 
in  which  the  tt  was  by  some  provincial  habit  pronounced  double,  or 
(what  is  more  probable)  delayed  in  the  utterance  by  the  musical  pause  or 
caesure ;  for  this  license  never  takes  place  but  in  the  first  syllable  of  the 
foot :  and  as  all  very  ancient  verse  was  sung  to  the  lyre,  there  might  have 
been  some  particular  stress  or  pause  in  the  accompaniment  on  these  occa- 
sions." 

And  yet  all  this  is  claimed  as  a  discovery  by  Professor  Dunbar! 
He  is,  indeed,  so  generous  as  to  admit,  that  "  this  principle  was 
partly  developed  by  my  learned  friend.  Dr.  Maltby,  nearly  about 
the  same  time  that  it  occurred  to  myself,  although  he  does  not 
carry  it  to  the  same  extent  that  I  have  done."  We  envy  not  the 
accomplished  editor  of  the  "  Lexicon  Graeco-Prosodiacum"  the 
praise  which  is  thus  bestowed  upon  him,  for  to  share  the  plunder 
of  literary  reputation  would  not  be  very  creditable,  even  were  he 
ignorant  that  the  possession  had  been  dishonestly  acquired.  The 
readiness  with  which  his  Caledonian  coadjutor  appropriates  things 
which  he  happens  to  Jiud,  or  discovers,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it, 
has  occurred  to  other  reviewers  besides  ourselves.  A  writer  in 
the  "  Classical  Journal,"  for  example,  after  mentioning  an  opi- 
nion entertained  by  Dr.  Scale,  the  author  of  "  An  Analysis  of  the 
Greek  Metres,"  adds,  "  and  Professor  Dunbar,  probably  by  copy- 
ing from  him,  has  delivered  the  same  doctrine  in  his  work,  enti- 
tled '  Prosodia  Graca.'  "—No.  QQ,  June,  1826,  p.  344. 

This  industrious  gentleman,  indeed,  who  disdains  not  to  copy 
either  words  or  theories,  has  a  mortal  dislike  to  the  practice  of  en- 
cumbering the  bottom  of  his  pages  with  references  to  any  writer 
more  ancient  than  himself.  Of  all  the  persons  in  the  verb,  he 
adores  the  first  person  singular. 

"  Such  are  the  laws,"  says  he,  "  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish for  the  examination  of  Homer's  versification.  Since  they  were  first 
offered  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  they  have  been  applied,  &c.  They 
have  been  approved  of  by  some  competent  judges;  they  have  been 
doubted  by  others  ;  and  they  have  probably  been  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber wholly  rejected,  as  militating  so  decidedly  against  received  opinions. 
Yet  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  when  due  attention  shall  be 
paid  to  the  language  of  the  father  of  poetry,  they  will  then  be  generally 
recognized !'' 

Before  we  conclude  this  tiresome  and  not  very  grateful  task, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  produce  another  instance  of  lifting  in  the 
prosodial  fields  of  his  neighbours,  with  which  the  'O  Davy  of  Dr. 
Maltby  is  justly  chargeable.* 

*  It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  that  Dr.  Maltby,  in  the  preface  to  his 
late  edition  of  JVIorell's  Dictionary,  confers  on  Professor  Dunbar  the  distinction  of 
'O  Uavu — a  title  which  hereafter  must  have  a  new  meaning. 
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"  It  has  been  observed,"  says  he,  "  by  several  writers  on  prosody,  and 
by  the  English  critics  in  general,  that  a  short  vowel  in  iambic  verse  must 
sometimes  be  pronounced  as  a  long  vowel  before  the  inceptive p,  because 
the  pronunciation  of  that  letter  seems  to  retard  the  sound  of  the  vowel, 
liut  several  examples  are  to  be  found  in  which  the  inceptive  p  has  no 
such  power,  when  a  short  vowel  precedes  it  in  the  first  syllable  of  the 
foot.  There  must  then  be  some  other  causes,  independent  of  the  letter 
p,  to  lengthen  a  short  syllable  when  it  forms  the  second  of  an  iambus, 
and  that,  I  appheukno,  can  be  no  other  than  the  ictus  mctricus  on  that 
syllable.  In  the  following  example  the  vowel  remains  short  before  the 
inceptive  p:  — 

*  \pif.iirT0V(7a  pu-^^iaKJiv  iKTrtpq-v  ^doya.' — ^sch.  Prom.  738. 

'  Toy  fjyjTpog,  avSiov  avotrt,  ov^e  prjra  jdoi.' — Soph.  CEdip.  Tyr.  1289." 

Here  the  honest  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  modern  Athens  has 
pitted  himself  against  the  whole  band  of  English  critics,  and  has, 
as  he  apprehends,  discovered  a  principle  which  is  to  lighten  their 
darkness,  and  to  remove  for  ever  all  stumbling-blocks  out  of 
their  way.  But — and  we  scarcely  expect  to  be  believed — he  has 
adopted  the  said  principle  from  two  of  their  own  number — a 
writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  (MartA,  1811,  p.  224,)  and 
Mr.  Tate  of  Richmond,  {Classical  Journal,  December,  1811, 
pp.  515,  516)!  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  last  of  these  peri- 
odicals, Mr.  Tate,  after  admitting  that  the  literary  world  had  been 
much  indebted  to  Dawes  and  Porson,  remarks  that  "  somewhat, 
perhaps,  was  still  left  for  the  gleanings  of  diligence." 

"  One  specimen  occurs  in  the  detection  of  Dawes's  error  about  the 
prosodial  power  of  the  letter  p  in  the  Attic  poets.  The  first  person  who 
seems  to  have  published  this  (detection),  but  not  the  first  who  advanced 
it,  is  an  ingenious  and  candid  writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review' for 
March,  1811;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  detect  the  error  in  noticing  verse 
738  of  the  '  Prometheus  Vinctus,'  edited  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Profes- 
sor Monk,  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Hippolytus,'  just  come  out,  has  most 
kindly  and  ably  united  the  office  of  the  commentator  with  that  of  the 
critic,  and  has  happily  introduced  into  his  notes  whatever  useful  matter 
might  be  drawn  from  the  best  and  the  latest  sources  of  critical  illustra- 
tion. Among  the  rest,  from  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  faithfully  quoted, 
(not  after  the  manner  of  'O  Ylavv),  he  gives,  at  v.  461,  a  concise  dis- 
tinction of  the  prosodial  properties  of  the  p  in  iambic  verse.  Si  finalis 
syllaba  natura  brevis  secunda  pedis  pars  est,  ut  in  earn  ictus  met ricus  cadet, 
tum  ob  consonantera  p  in  initio  vocis  sequentis  producitur.  Haec  enim 
vis  eKTariKT]  non  obstat  quo  minus  syllaba  in  priore  pedis  parte  brevis 
maneat,  ut  in  Prom.  738, 

\pifX7rT0Vffa  pa')(i.at(nv  iKirepav  yQova. 

"  It  may  seem  idle  to  quarrel  about  priority  in  discovering  a  metrical 

canon.     But  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  which  I 

trust  will  be  granted  me,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  statement :" 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention,  that  "  in  the  year  1806  he  printed,  at  Edin- 
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bnrgh,  several  remarks,  carrying  a  slight  claim  to  originality,  on  the 
subject  of  Greek  metres  which  want  of  leisure,"  he  adds,  "  has  ever 
since  prevented  him  from  giving  to  public  perusal.  Those  remarks, 
however,"  he  thinks,  "  may,  by  other  means,  not  be  entirely  unknown. 
In  reference  to  the  observation  of  Dawes — '  Sernionis  Attici  est  proprium 
omnibus  omnino  verbis  a  p  prout  hodie  scribuntur  incipientibus,  duplicis 
consonantis  vim  perpetuam  conferre,'  "  he  remarks — "  Haec  a  Dawesio 
quin  paulo  temerius  edicta  sunt,  nemo  dubitavit,  nisi  qui  sana  loca  pro 
sanis  nolit  accipere,  Ecce  enim.''  (Here  follow  examples,  such  as  have 
been  given  above.)  "  Paucissimis  duntaxat  in  locis  p  initialis  sic  posita 
reperitur  ut  vis  ejus  metrica  certo  possit  evinci.  Sunt  taraen  qusedam 
indubiae  fidei  loca,  ubi  ea  litera  syllaba  natura  brevem  positione  producat, 
it  a  tanien  ut  in  istam  syllahum  ictus  cadat  metiicus." 

In  these  extracts,  written  seventeen  years  ago,  we  have  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ictus  metricus  applied  to  the  inceptive  p  in  Attic  poetry, 
in  the  most  direct  and  unambiguous  manner  possible;  and  yet  the 
great  discoverer  at  Edinburgh  blushes  not  to  give  to  the  world  at 
the  present  day,  and  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment,  the 
same  metrical  canon  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  research !  "  There 
must,"  says  he,  "  be  some  other  cause,  independent  of  the  letter  p, 
to  lengthen  a  short  syllable  when  it  forms  the  second  of  an  iam- 
bus, and  that,  1  apprehend," — that  is,  conjecture  or  conclude  from 
my  own  unassisted  studies, — "  can  be  no  other  than  the  ictus  me- 
tricus on  that  syllable!"     Proh  pudor! ! 

So  much  for  the  originality  of  the  "  Prosodia  Graeca,"  the 
"  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb,"  and  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Versi- 
fication of  Homer,"  by  the  most  ingenious  Professor  Dunbar  of 
Edinburgh — a  writer  who  has  ventured  to  condemn  Hermann 
and  Heyne  for  want  of  critical  acumen,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, has  not  produced  in  his  sundry  tracts  a  single  thought  worth 
preserving  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  work  of  some  other  au- 
thor. We  have  hardly  ever  traced  the  path  of  a  bolder  or  more 
shameless  plagiarist,  or  of  one  who  has  trusted  so  much  to  the 
ignorance  of  his  readers.  He  very  seldom  indeed  refers  to  authors 
who  have  written  on  the  same  subjects  before  him,  and  never  to 
those  whose  materials  or  thoughts  he  is  desirous  to  appropriate. 
The  names  of  Verway,  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  Dr.  Vincent,  Dr. 
Drig,  Bishop  Cleaver,  D'Orville,  Elmsley,  Blomfield,  Tate,  or 
Monk,  do  not,  we  believe,  occur  once  in  his  pages.  There  is,  in 
short,  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  literary  candour  throughout  all 
his  performances.  Hardly  can  he  be  induced  on  any  occasion  to 
allow  merit  to  those  whose  reputation  is  connected  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  Grecian  literature  ;  and  if  we  except  Dr.  Maltby,  who 
is  complimented  upon  finding  out  an  old  discovery  at  the  same 
time  with  the  author  of  the  "  Prosodia  Gra^ca,"  we  do  not  re- 
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nicinbcr  a  single  individual  whose  labours  find  any  honour  in  his 
eyes.  He  first  lifts  their  proj)erty,  and  then  attempts  to  injure 
their  characters  as  men  of  genius  and  research. 

\\c  have  very  little  room  left  to  notice  the  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Structure  and  Affinity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages;"  but 
there  is  less  occasion  to  regret  this  deficiency,  because  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  is  taken  from  the  essays  which 
we  have  already  examined,  and  can  only  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  doubly  second-hand.  Besides,  the  very  first  sentence  of  the 
preface  is  sufficient  to  make  a  reader  of  taste  shut  the  book  in 
disgust,  and  to  call  forth  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  an  expres- 
sion of  astonismeut  that  such  composition  should  have  proceeded 
from  a  professional  chair. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion  among  philologists,  and  also 
among  philosophers,  who  made  (have  made,  he  means)  the  theory  of 
language  their  study,  how  to  account  for  the  cases  of  nouns  and  the  ter- 
minations of  verbs.  The  grammatical  disquisitions  of  Home  Tooke  and 
others  have  clearly  established  that  the  cases  of  nouns  and  the  termina- 
tions of  verbs  were  originally  distinct  words  3  but  they  (the  disquisitions) 
appear  to  have  failed  in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  these  appendages,  and 
the  relations  they  bore  to  the  radical  terms  to  which  they  were  sub- 
joined.    Till  this,  however,  is  (shall  be)  accomplished,''  &c. 

He  next  tells  us,  that 

"  the  first  names  for  things  consisted  of  monosyllables,  and  that,  with 
subsequent  additions,  they  formed  in  some  languages  words  oi portentous 
length.  It  is  singular  (not  singular,  for  it  follows  of  course)  that  the 
rudest  languages  are  frequently  formed  in  this  way,  and  thus  become  un- 
wieldy and  inflexible.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally  proceeded  no 
farther  in  this  process  than  to  subjoin  pronouns  to  their  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives, and  a  word  denoting  both  action  and  existence  "  (this  is  exactly 
Dr.  Vincent's  definition  of  the  auxiliary  verb  tw  or  ei/j.!)  with  the  sign  of 
an  agent,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  sign  of  time  also,  to  form  their  verbs. 
Hence  their  language  \s,Jiexible  without  being  vnwieldi/\" 

There  is  not  much,  certainly,  to  be  expected  from  an  author 
who  writes  and  thinks  so  confusedly  on  so  plain  a  subject.  We 
do  not  say,  however,  that  there  are  not  some  important  things  in 
this  treatise;  b!>t  w-e  assert  that  the  author  has  shown  as  little 
originality  here  as  in  his  older  performances,  and  that  the  best  of 
the  materials  which  he  has  collected  are  more  satisfactorily  em- 
ployed by  other  writers,  who  to  equal  industry  could  add  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  a  clear  head.  The  substance  of  his  book 
is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  Gregory  Sharpe's  pre- 
face : — 

"  The  grammatical  varieties  in  nouns  are  made  by  adding  the  several 
parts  of  the  subjunctive  article  6g,  i),  6,  as  terminations  to  the  original 
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theme  or  root ;  the  verbs  are  constructed  and  varied  by  the  addition  and 
mixture  of  the  asserting  verb  iijii.  From  the  subjunctive  article  and  the 
assisting  verb  it  will  be  very  easy  to  deduce  every  declension  of  nouns 
and  conjugation  of  verbs.  The  article  and  assisting  verb  are  to  be  clearly 
committed  to  memory,  and  then  every  other  part  of  speech  will  be  easily 
acquired,  and  not  easily  forgotten." 

We  abstain  from  entering  on  the  question  whether  the  doctrine 
of  cases  may  be  supplied  with  its  firmest  foundation  on  the  ground 
selected  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Dunbar;  that  is, 
whether  the  annexation  of  the  relative  pronoun  be,  17,  0,  (called  by 
the  one  the  subjunctive  article,  and  by  the  other  the  post-positive 
article,)  to  the  radical  terms  which  compose  the  indeclinable  part 
of  nouns,  will  account  satisfactorily  for  the  entire  system  of  Greek 
inflexion.  One  is  naturally  inclined  to  ask,  how  came  this  pro- 
noun itself  to  be  furnished  with  cases  before  nouns  were  so  pro- 
vided? And  until  this  question  shall  be  answered  on  the  basis  of 
an  intelligible  principle,  the  main  point  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  been  left  untouched.  That  the  cases  were  formed  of  sepa- 
rate words,  expressive  of  agency,  quality,  the  relations  of  pos- 
session, adherence,  passivilij,  and  the  like,  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever; but  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  these  original  signs  are  now 
so  completely  buried  among  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  that  every  attempt  to  restore  them  to  their  personal  iden- 
tity must  be  regarded  as  utterly  hopeless. 

The  same  objection,  somewhat  modified,  applies  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Greek  verb  from  a  fixed  root  and  the  auxiliary  soo  or 
liju-i ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  part  of  the  inquiry  is  thereby 
overlooked,  inasmuch  as  the  varieties  of  form  in  the  terminations 
of  the  substantive  verb  are  themselves  still  unexplained.  It  was 
this  retort  that  incited  Dr.  Vincent  to  undertake  the  task  which 
he  has  but  very  imperfectly  executed  in  his  "  Greek  Verb  Ana- 
lysed," and  from  which  the  author  now  before  us  has  very  wisely 
abstained. 

The  hypothesis  started  by  Gregory  Sharpe  is  pursued  by  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  until  it  leaves  behind  it  both  sense  and  probability. 
Finding  that  og,  rj,  0  does  not  suit  all  the  varieties  of  the  third  de- 
clension, he  claims  for  this  pronoun  a  number  of  forms  to  which  it 
has  long  been  a  stranger,  such  as  ttoj,  tdj,  tto;  ko;,  kyj,  ko;  rog,  ty], 
TO.  Nay,  he  asserts  that  "  the  pronoun  is,  ea,  id,  which  was  used 
by  the  polite  Romans  tnnst  also  have  been  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  with  all  the  variations  of  the  vowel  sounds."  This  pos- 
tulate supplies  him  with  us,  es,  as  as  pronouns;  and  as  r  was 
sometimes  substituted  for  s,  "  we  can,"  says  he,  "  also  satisfactorily 
explain  the  terminations  ar,  er,  ir,  or  and  iir,  which  are  all  pro- 
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nouns,  and  the  same  as  as,  es,  is,  os  and  its."  With  the  assistance 
of  the  diganuna  (the  use  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  would  allow  to 
no  man,  in  his  tract  on  the  "  Versification  of  Homer")  he  makes 
out  as  mauv  forms  for  nominative,  genitive  and  dative  as  the  heart 
of  man  could  wish;  and  we  see  not,  as  he  had  secured  the  privi- 
lege of  creating  pronouns  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  need  or 
pleasure,  and  of  affixing  them  to  roots  as  occasion  required,  that 
he  was  at  all  likely  to  encounter  the  most  trifling  difficulty  in  the 
whole  ranire  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

Like  all  weak  men  and  bad  reasoners,  the  honest  Professor,  it 
is  clear,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  ultraisni;  and  consequently,  to 
render  a  good  thing  ridiculous,  or  even  positively  hurtful,  by 
pushing  it  to  excess.  Gregory  Sharpe,  we  are  positive,  would 
have  instantly  relinquished  his  theory  of  the  subjunctive  article  or 
pronoun,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  caricature  which  has  been  put 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  in  the  work  now  before  us.  In  like 
manner  Scaliger,  and  Cleaver,  and  D'Orville  would  have  resigned 
all  claim  upon  the  ictus  metricus  could  it  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  witness  the  homicide  thereby  committed  upon  Homer  by 
the  same  learned  Theban.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune  to  a 
man  of  genius  to  have  an  admirer  like  the  Edinburgh  Professor, 
who  thinks  himself  bound  to  trudge  after  him  to  discover  all  his 
bright  thoughts  over  again,  and  to  expose  their  emptiness  by  ex- 
cessive expansion.  Were  the  principle  of  the  ictus  metricus  ap- 
plicable to  the  full  extent  to  which  this  author  has  carried  it, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  difference  between  accent  and 
quantity,  and  all  the  rules  of  hexameter  verse  might  be  given  to 
the  winds  as  the  fictions  of  ignorant  pedants.  To  those  who  want 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  proper  effect  of  this  metrical 
auxiliary,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  an  able  paper 
in  the  Sixty-ninth  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal,  entitled  "  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Hiatus  in  the  Poems  of  Homer,  and  the  limits 
which  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  Ictus  Metricus,  &c."  But 
Professor  Dunbar,  so  farfiom  anticipating  any  bounds  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  prosodial  expedient  of  which  he  wished  the  world  to 
believe  he  had  made  a  discovery,  resolved  forthwith  to  throw  out 
of  Homer's  verse  all  the  dipthongs  and  double  consonants  which 
are  used  for  sustaining  the  rhythm,  and  to  print  the  Iliad  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^OXo^evrjv,  rj  fivpC  'A.'^^^aio'iQ  aXyea  ^fJKs 

'Upwwv,  avTOVQ  C£  eXwpta  rtv-^^e  Kvvediv 

^Oiwvolai  T£  Train'   (Aiog  Se  reXfeTO  /3ovX>/.) 

Noo-o^-  ava  (rrparuy  '(opffE  KaKr]v. 

'ilc  ifaro,  ctiaev. 

ATToXXojvt  avaKTi,  roy  'ivKOfioc  teke  Ajjtw. 
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We  do  not  enter  upon  the  "  Appendix,  in  which  the  Deriva- 
tion of  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Greek  is  endeavoured  to  be  esta- 
blished;" both  because  the  honest  Professor  knows  nothing  more 
about  it  than  he  has  gathered  from  Bopp  and  Dr.  Murray, 
(whom,  we  are  bound  to  add,  he  has  faithfully  quoted,)  and  be- 
cause we  have  some  intention  of  enterins;  on  that  interesting  sub- 
ject,  at  no  distant  period,  with  greater  advantages  of  time  and 
matter  than  we  could  command  at  present.  We  therefore  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  hoping  that  when  the  schoolmaster  whom 
Mr.  Brougham  has  sent  abroad,  shall  reach  Edinburgh,  the  former 
will  condescend  to  become  a  pupil  to  him  in  the  art  of  writing  the 
English  language;  trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  functionary 
employed  by  the  member  for  Winchelsea  will  carry  with  him  our 
valuable  Church  Catechism,  and  impress  upon  all  his  brethren  in 
the  profession  northwards  of  the  Tweed,  "  to  keep  their  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing,  and  their  tongues  from  evil-speaking,"  &,c. 


Art.  III. — The  Principles  of  Physical,  Litellectual,  Moral  and 
Religious  Education.  By  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  A 
Tribute  of  Sympathy,"  &c.  &C.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London. 
1827.     2  vols.  8vo.     28s. 

Few  probably  of  our  readers  will  doubt  that  a  work  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Religious  Education 
may  very  properly  be  placed  within  the  range  of  our  critical 
labours.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  importance  and  extent  of 
this  subject,  the  purpose  with  which  Mr.  Newnham  has  treated 
it  has  a  peculiar  claim  on  our  attention :  for  his  book  is  avowedly 
directed  to  that  which  should  be  the  object  of  all  theological 
literature,  the  inculcation  of  religious  principle  as  the  motive  of 
practical  piety.  That  true  religion  should  accompany  useful 
knowledge  is  seldom  denied  in  words;  but  we  doubt  whether  in 
fact  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  this  union  sufficiently  influences 
the  institutions  by  which  education  is  in  this  country  conducted. 
An  university  is  now  rising  rapidly,  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  which  sanctions  no  peculiar 
mode  of  faith,  by  any  mark  of  preference.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, we  have  a  system  adapted  to  the  earlier  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, which  professedly  introduces  religion  only  so  far  as  this  can 
be   done   without  intrenching  on  disputed   ground  :*    admitting 

*  Extract  from  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  1822,  called  "  Plans  for  the  Government 
and  liberal  Instruction  of  Boys  in  large  numbers,  drawn  from  experience." 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enter  into  any  minute  course  of  religious  instruction 
without  intrenching  upon  disputed  ground — and  yet  we  feel  that  no  parents,  except 
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only  such  exercises  of  worship  as  all  may  join,  and  teaching  with 
equal  readiness  any  formulary  which  parental  opinion  may  pre- 
scribe. Odier  plans  again  would  degrade  religion  into  the  place 
of  a  professional  pursuit,  or  suffer  it  to  take  its  station  among 
otl.cr  branches  of  inquiry,  without  stamping  it  with  any  sign  of 
particular  importance,  as  that  subject  which  all  departments  of 
literature  may  assist  and  illustrate,  and  without  which  learning 
iji  useless  or  mischievous,  and  ability  misapplied.  Even  in  the 
public  schools  from  which  the  higher  classes  of  society  are  so 
largely  recruited,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  sacred  literature 
has  ever  secured  a  fair  share  of  attention :  whether  provision  has 
been  made  for  combining,  in  a  due  proportion,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  studies  with  the  pursuit  of  classical  knowledge — whether 
something  like  neglect  is  not  shown  to  those  sources  of  our 
faith,  some  of  which  are  earlier  in  time,  and  all  more  important 
and  better  authenticated,  than  manv  of  the  documents  on  which 
our  acquaintance  with  profane  history  depends.  If  there  is  this 
defect,  a  very  imperfect  remedy  is  found  in  the  injudicious  fre- 
quency with  which  attendance  at  church  is  exacted. 

In  these  days  we  conceive  it  is  no  ordinary  praise  to  have 
treated  education  in  subservience  to  scriptural  religion :  to  have 
looked  beyond  the  temporal  advancement  and  happiness  which 
intellectual  power  naturally  secures,  and  to  have  directed  parental 
aft'ection  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  those  whom  it  is  a  duty  and 
a  privilege  to  rear;  to  have  represented  religion,  not  merely  as 
a  subject  to  be  studied,  but  as  a  principle  by  which  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life  are  to  be  regulated,  as  well  as  its  more  im- 
portant duties.     But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Newnham  himself. 

"  The  views  of  the  Christian  parent  extend  far  beyond  the  present 
gratification  of  her  child  :  her  efforts  are  devoted  to  forming  the  mind, 
and  moderating  its  tone  and  temper  :  she  watches  over  its  every  mani- 
festation, and  directs  it  in  its  proper  path  :  she  guards  it  from  the 
dangers  with  which  it  is  environed  :  it  becomes  her  peculiar  care  to 
regulate  the  disposition  and  the  conduct,  to  preserve  it  from  evil,  and 
administer  an  antidote  to  its  failings  :  and,  as  she  considers  the  incessant 
watchfulness  required,  and  the  unwearied  steady  pursuit  of  one  great 
object,  through  a  thousand  intricacies  and  difficulties  ;  and  contemplates, 
■with  mingled  emotions  of  anxiety,  fear,  delight,  and  hope,  the  zeal,  the 
earnestness,  the  fortitude,  which  it  demands  :  and  when  she  estimates, 
still  farther,  that  the  little  beings  committed  to  her  charge  may  owe 
their  everlasting  happiness  to  her  care  and  instructions,  or  may  be  miser- 
such  as  coincide  with  our  own  views,  can  intend  us  to  influence  the  religious  opinions 
of  their  chlJdrcn,  and  we  should  therefore  conceive  such  influence  to  be  a  gross  breach 
of  trest — at  the  same  time,  whatever  religious  exercises  can  be  joined  in  by  all  are 
not  omitted — whatever  formularies,  too,  are  in  unison  with  the  respective  religious 
feelings  of  the  parents  are  taught,"  .ic.  &c. — p.  77. 
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able  from  the  want  of  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  regards  the  many 
occasions  on  which  she  must  enforce  a  moral  discipline,  painful  to  her- 
self, and  obnoxious  to  her  child,  she  can  but  lament  that  this  delightful 
task  should  be  surrounded  with  a  deepening  hue  of  anxious  solicitude, 
she  exclaims, — who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  and  feeling  her  own 
inability,  she  will  look  for  strength  to  Him,  who  alone  can  impart  it, 
and  who  giveth  liberally  to  all  who  ask  him.  Let  her  be  animated  by 
this  consideration ;  by  the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
Christian  education ;  by  the  cheering  hope  that  her  eiforts  may  be 
blessed  ;  and,  that  having  trained  up  her  chiklren  in  the  way  in  wliich 
they  should  go,  she  may  see  them  steadily  pursuing  the  path  of  truth, 
and  finally  hail  them  among  the  happy  throng  of  those  who  have 
"  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." — vol.  i,  pp.  16,  17. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Newnham's  book  Physical  Educa- 
tion holds  the  first  place.  For  obvious  reasons  we  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  regulation  of  infantine  clothing,  exercise,  sleep,  and 
diet :  so  far,  however,  as  we  may  be  entitled  to  give  our  opinion 
on  the  statements  of  professional  sagacity  and  experience,  the 
advice  offered  appears  sufficiently  minute,  clear  and  judicious. 
Nor  win  the  youthful  subjects  of  our  author's  discipline  have 
reason  to  be  discontented  with  their  legislator:  for  if  their  com- 
forts are  abridged  by  the  banishment  of  cradles,  soft  pillows,  and 
other  incentives  to  slumber,  they  are  to  have  air,  exercise  and 
recreation  in  abundance;  with  permission  also  to  expel  all  chairs 
with  rectilinear  backs,  the  bane  of  feeble  spines,  and  the  delight 
of  our  ancestors,  who  seem  to  have  thought  it  an  approach  to  a 
moral  virtue  to  sit  bolt  upright : 

"  These  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work  that  brac'd 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  the  chair;   the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  weary  loins  that  felt  no  ease. 

The  feet  hung  dangling  down, 

Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor." 

Nor  are  we  without  hope  that  Mr.  Newnham,  by  placing  iu 
the  foreground  these  interesting  parts  of  nursery  apparatus,  may 
persuade  some  mothers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  mental 
machinery  of  those  whom  it  is  their  pleasure  and  their  task  to 
educate:  they  may  perhaps  learn  a  little  useful  metaphysics 
without  encountering  this  formidable  name — as  M.  Jourdain,  in 
Moliere,  learned  to  speak  prose  habitually  without  knowing  the 
title  of  that  useful  accomplishment.  After  the  discussion  of 
these  preliminary  matters,  we  come  to  some  intelligent  and 
pleasing  chapters  on  the  senses — on  the  discipline  by  which 
these  "  sentinels  of  the  animal  economy"  may  be  improved  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,   and  the  mischievous  effects  of  too 
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much  excitement.  Mr.  Newnham,  indeed,  in  his  zeal  for  carry- 
inj;  lliese  <irgnn.s  to  the  greatest  perfection,  appears  to  us  occa- 
sionally to  pass  the  line  of  practical  utility.  Mentioning  the 
sense  of  hearing,  he  says  it 

"  lias  lost  a  degree  of  its  power  by  the  habits,  probably  the  dress,  of 
social  institutions.  Nature  has  provided  the  ear  with  certain  muscles 
for  the  purpose  of  more  eftectually  directing  its  attention  to  the  finer 
sounds,  and  also  of  collecting  a  larger  number  of  atmospherical  vibra- 
tions." 

He  adds, 

"  It  may  be  well,  however,  for  physical  education  to  notice  and  restore 
this  power  J  upon  the  principle  of  carrying  the  organ  to  its  greatest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  nature  has  made 
nothing  in  vain,  to  re-instate  the  faculty  of  moving  the  ear  by  the  de- 
velopcmeut  of  its  muscles." — vol.  i.  p.  l6l. 

Again,  on  the  sense  of  touch,  he  says, 

"  Nature  has  given  to  the  hand  a  wonderful  degree  of  sensibility,  by 
which  it  distinguishes  the  almost  infinitely  varied  modifications  of  form 
and  size,  and  quality.  But  as  this  property  is  very  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  habit,  it  is  desirable  to  accustom  children  early  to  distin- 
guish blindfold  the  characters  of  bodies  j  recognizing,  confirming  or 
correcting  their  impressions  afterwards  by  means  of  the  other  senses." — 
p.  133. 

Now  if  the  senses  were  trained  in  early  life  to  this  degree  of 
exactness,  it  would  subsequently  be  lost  when  there  existed  no 
necessity  for  its  practice  and  preservation.  As  to  the  faculty 
first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Newnham,  the  fact  of  its  having  fallen 
into  general  disuse,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  possession  was  of 
no  great  value  :  respecting  the  latter,  indeed,  the  habit  of  correct- 
ing the  impressions  of  sight  by  those  of  touch  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  form  accurate  ideas  of  distance,  form,  &.C. 
&c.:  but  then  this  process  goes  on  instinctively  in  the  infant 
mind,  long  before  parental  instruction  can  have  any  influence  in 
accustoming  children  to  perform  it  intentionally.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  the  sphere  of  each  of  the  senses  may  be  surprisingly 
enlarged  :  sometimes  this  effect  arises  from  the  exigencies  of  a 
particular  employment,  the  duties  of  a  particular  station:  thus 
the  eye  of  the  artist  becomes  accurate,  and  the  eye  of  the  pilot 
keen  from  tlie  exercise  of  their  respective  professions,  while  the 
ear  of  the  mother  becomes  habitually  awake  to  very  faint  im- 
pressions of  an  infant's  cry.  The  sense  of  smell,  which  might 
seem  susceptible  of  slight  improvement,  is  trained  to  greater  ac- 
curacy (as  Mr.  Newnham  has  remarked)  "  in  savage  than  in 
civilized  life."  But  the  power  of  the  natural  sense  is  carried 
farthest  by  those  in  whom  any  of  the  other  avenues  of  knowledge 
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are  closed.  In  tlie  case  of  a  boy  born  blind  and  deaf,  which  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  it  became  a  most  im- 
portant medium  by  which  information  was  collected :  its  sagacity, 
for  instance,  would  discover,  with  unerring  precision,  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger;  his  situation  in  the  room,  and  it  supplied  to  a 
degree  perfectly  wonderful  the  loss  of  the  more  valuable  senses. 

Sanderson,  the  blind  mathematician,*  by  touch  could  distin- 
guish among  coins,  which  were  genuine  and  which  were  counter- 
feit, better  than  the  eye  of  a  professed  virtuoso:  in  his  astrono- 
mical observations,  also,  "  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  every 
cloud  that  passed  over  the  sun."  But  in  all  these  cases  this 
susceptibility  of  impression  is  acquired  either  from  those  exigen- 
cies of  a  particular  station,  which  in  early  life  can  seldom  be  fore- 
seen, or  in  consequence  of  some  natural  defect.  They  in  whom 
any  one  of  the  senses  is  wanting,  do  by  necessity,  and  by  habit, 
notice,  compare  and  remember  slight  and  feeble  indications  of 
external  things :  others  would  pass  these  unheeded,  because  they 
have  an  instrument  whose  range  of  observation  is  wider,  and 
whose  information  is  generally  more  accurate.  Those  who  have 
the  advantage  of  a  navigable  river  do  not  commonly  cut  a  canal 
by  its  side — or  if  they  do,  experience  shows  then-  labour  is  mis- 
pent.  The  provision  of  nature  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  while  the  inferior  contrivance  of  art  sinks  into  neg- 
lect and  disuse. 

Having  thus  noticed  what  appears  to  us  an  unprofitable  part 
of  the  discipline  to  which  Mr.  Newnham  would  subject  the  senses, 
we  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  his  work,  which  is  dedicated 
to  Intellectual  Education.  Of  course  the  question  speedily  pre- 
sents itself  respecting  the  difference  of  original  capacity  in  the 
minds  of  different  individuals.  Some  writers  have  depreciated 
the  influence  of  education,  and  ascribed  too  much  to  mental  or- 
ganization ;  others  hold  an  opposite  doctrine,  and  would  account 
even  for  the  diversity  which  is  observed  in  the  male  and  female 
mind,  entirely  by  the  process  of  instructive  discipline;  notwith- 
standing the  strong  antecedent  probability  that  there  would  be 
some  original  difference  of  capacity,  adapted  to  the  different  sta- 
tions and  duties  to  which  the  two  sexes  are  respectively  destined. 
Others  again  admit  an  original  difference  in  minds,  but  only  as  an 
inequality  of  power,  not  as  any  such  variety  of  original  disposition 
as  is  better  adapted  to  one  pursuit  than  to  another.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Newnham  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  But  not  only  do  we  discover  these  grand  marks  of  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals: — there  are,  perhaps,  indeed,  less  promi- 

*  These  facts  are  luentioned  by  Colson  his  biographer. 
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nent,  but  not  less  certainly  defined  dittcrcnces  between  the  several  species 
and  varieties  of  which  the  genus  man  is  composed  ^  and  also  between 
the  indivithials  of  the  same  species,  notwithstanding  the  great  similarity 
of  their  external  circumstances,  and  of  the  operation  of  those  causes  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  tend  more  particularly  to  influence  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  manifestations  of  mind.  It  is  (piite  impossible  to  give 
the  same  reach  of  capacity  and  genius  to  all :  for  although  the  apparent 
characteristics  of  the  different  classes  of  society  may  be  depending  prin- 
cipally upon  education;  yet  it  will  be  found,  not  only  that  one  class,  but 
that  one  individual  of  that  class  will  be  more  susceptible  of  the  process 
of  instruction  than  another.  Each  possesses  a  certain  proportion  of 
intelligence,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  soil  into  which  a  variety  of 
moral  seeds  arc  thrown  by  the  intellectual  husbandman.  But  there  are 
original  differences  in  that  land  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  due  consideration 
of  these,  that  a  successful  culture  can  be  conducted.  For  as  one  kind  of 
soil  reqiiiics  a  peculiar  season,  and  an  appropriate  manure,  while  it  pos- 
sesses a  greater  aptitude  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  one  kind  of 
grain  rather  than  another  j  so  with  regard  to  man, — there  are  original 
aptitudes  for  the  reception  of  instruction  ;  there  are  privileged  organiza- 
tions, which  are  not  only  more  susceptible  of  intellectual  effort  than 
others,  but  which  appear  to  possess  a  greater  power  of  bringing  to  ma- 
turity some  peculiar  talents,  the  predominance  of  which  make  up  what 
is  justly  termed  the  character  of  the  individual.  And  although  we  have 
no  precisely  analogous  processes  with  those  of  agricultural  chemistry,  by 
which  we  can  certainly  determine  the  exact  properties  of  the  several 
strata,  and  thus  ascertain  with  precision,  the  kind  of  cultivation  that  may 
be  required,  and  the  grain  most  suited  to  the  soil;,  and  possessing  the 
best  prospect  of  arriving  at  maturity:  yet  an  attentive  observer  of  mental 
phenomena  will  very  early  distinguish  these  peculiarities,  and  will  regu- 
late his  educational  processes  accordingly." — vol.  i.  p.  228 — 230. 

This  appears  to  us  a  clear,  sensible  statement;  and  hence  the 
wisdom  of  a  system  sufficiently  enlarged  and  varied  to  allow 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  particular  faculties,  and  the  deve- 
lopement  of  different  tastes.  It  may  be  said  that  parental  par- 
tiality is  more  apt  to  imagine  these  decided  tastes  and  facuhies 
where  they  do  not  exist,  than  to  neglect  them  when  they  do;  this 
is  true,  and  perhaps  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence ;  still  a  preference  for  this  or  that  pursuit  may  be  au 
indication  of  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  it:  where  the  object  of  this 
preference  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  manifestations  of  it  strong 
and  frequent,  parental  attention  and  encouragement  may  rescue 
an  individual  from  playing  a  mistaken  part  in  life,  and  from  the 
mortification  of  having  his  faculties  thwarted  by  a  narrow  plan  of 
education,  or  by  the  choice  of  an  unsuitable  profession.  On  this 
subject  we  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Newnham. 

"  The  same  principle  will  induce  the  parent  to  estimate  fairly  the 
powers  of  acquisition  of  the  child.     Is  he  capable  of  ever  filling  the  situ- 
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ation  in  life,  for  which  he  is  designed ;  and  for  what  pursuits  will  his 
apparent  talents  render  him  peculiarly  capable  of  success  ?  It  is  misery 
to  children,  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  to  persevere  in  bring- 
ing up  their  offspring,  with  a  view  to  future  stations,  which  must  be 
perfectly  uncongenial  with  the  natural  bias  of  their  minds.  Under  such 
circumstances,  energy  of  pursuit  cannot  be  expected,  neither  the  success 
which  results  from  it  5  the  individual  drudges  on  with  just  so  great  a 
quantum  of  exertion  as  he  may  be  compelled  to  employ,  without  interest 
in  his  engagements,  and  resting  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  activity 
positively  enjoined,  and  even  generally  with  something  short  of  that 
demand.  Chained,  perhaps  for  life,  to  studies  and  pursuits,  which  are 
hateful  to  him,  excellence  is  out  of  the  question,  since  the  effort  to  acquire 
knowledge  can  only  in  such  a  situation  result  from  principle,  which  ope- 
rates as  a  feeble  incentive  to  do  more  than  indispensable  duty;  while  the 
disagreeable  occupations  it  involves  render  the  mind  irritable,  peevish, 
unfit  for  persevering  exertion;  destroy  its  cheerfulness  ;  often  invade  the 
harmony  of  the  family  circle  ;  and  produce  a  kind  of  dissatisfaction  most 
disagreeable  to  the  sufferer,  most  painful  to  his  friends,  most  injurious 
to  his  social  and  relative  value,  most  destructive  to  his  energy  of  action, 
and  perseverance  in  well  doing.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that 
the  educational  process,  by  means  of  which  these  intellectual  faculties  are 
manifested,  will  operate  great  changes,  and  will  exhibit  latent  qualities, 
the  existence  of  which  were  not  before  suspected  3  so  that  no  judgment 
should  be  hastily  formed,  till  time  and  opportunity  have  been  given  for 
the  manifestation  of  properties,  which  require  the  stimulus  of  occasion, 
to  betray  their  existence  and  their  influence." — vol.  i.  pp.  380,  381. 

To  return,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  original  predisposition, 
we  find  our  author  touching  again  ou  this  point  in  a  chapter  on 
Attention,  too  valuable  to  be  passed  in  silence,  and  too  long  to  be 
abridged.     He  says, 

"  Attention  may  also  become  excessive,  by  being  fixed  too  exclusively 
upon  one  object.  A  great  degree  of  eagerness  of  inquiry  upon  one  par- 
ticular subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  equally  important,  or  to  their 
listless,  heartless  pursuit,  is  the  first  symptom  of  this  state.  There  ever 
will  be  favourite  objects  of  acquisition ;  there  ever  must  be  pursuits  which 
are  peculiarly  congenial,  and  in  which  fatigue  is  never  felt,  from  the 
constant  imwearied  employment  of  all  the  mental  powers,  and  from  the 
peculiar  and  inscrutable  aptitudes  of  the  sentient  organ ;  and,  indeed, 
upon  this  basis  will  rest  what  is  familiarly  termed  taste.  The  object  of 
the  parent,  therefore,  will  be  not  to  destroy  or  undervalue  the  character- 
istic relish  of  her  children;  not  to  supersede  their  original  bias;  but  to 
guard  the  application  of  the  faculty,  to  show  that  it  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  objects  only  in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance,  and  to 
their  immediate  and  remote  influence  upon  the  happiness  and  the  worth 
of  mankind;  and  to  develope  a  habit  of  strict  devoted  attention  to  pur- 
suits which  are  best  calculated  to  obviate  the  formation  and  growth  ot 
those  absorbing  duties,  which  are  the  conmion  consecpience,  of  indulging 
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und  fostering  occupations  forwliicli  there  exists  an  especial  foudncss." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  262,  2S'6. 

\\  e  have  iiuule  this  extract  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that 
the  wi.sdoni  or  propriety  of  encouraging  a  j)redouiinaut  taste  does 
not  depend  only  on  its  importance  compared  with  other  pursuits, 
nor  ^vhulli/  on  its  "  immediate  and  remote  intiuence  upon  the 
liappiness  and  worth  of  mankind."  The  importance  of  the  object 
relative  to  the  individual  is  surely  to  be  taken  into  account — his 
aptitude  for  it  is  partly  to  be  considered — the  chance  of  success 
IS  to  be  calculated,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  happiness  which 
success  will  probably  conmiunicate;  in  short,  its  value  as  it  regards 
the  individual  deserves  to  be  allowed  to  influence  the  decision, 
in  conjunction  with  its  value  as  it  respects  mankind.  For  exam- 
ple, the  celebrated  Mr.  West  discovered,  at  a  very  early  age,  a 
very  marked  and  steady  partiality  for  painting.  Among  those  who 
had  the  care  of  his  education,  it  is  said  some  scruples  arose  (of  a 
religious  nature  we  believe)  on  the  propriety  of  cultivating  this 
accomplishment;  he  was,  however,  sutfered  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  inclination,  and  his  subsequent  eminence  proved  the  wisdom 
of  this  determination;  but  they  who  made  the  decision  were 
guided  by  the  aptitude  for  a  particular  art  which  was  found  in 
the  mind  of  an  individual,  not  only  by  the  relative  importance  of 
the  object;  for  assuredly  there  are  various  pursuits  better  calcu- 
lated than  painting  to  "  influence  the  happiness  and  worth  of 
mankind." 

Since  we  have  thus  touched  by  anticipation  on  the  chapter 
relating  to  Attention,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  that  part  of 
Mr.  Newnham's  work  in  which  he  considers  in  detail  the  various 
faculties  of  the  understanding;  premising  that  if  any  one  doubt 
whether  the  brain  is  the  organ  by  which  the  operations  of  mind 
are  conducted,  he  will  hnd  the  proof  of  this  proposition  drawn 
out  at  considerable  length.  Our  author  has  abstained,  very  judi- 
ciously we  think,  from  many  of  the  more  abstruse  inquiries  of 
metaphysics.  Questions  as  to  the  existence  of  the  material  world, 
and  the  mode  by  which  we  learn  it,  are  better  adapted  to  exercise 
ingenious  speculation,  than  to  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction. 
How  far  Mr.  Newnham  is  familiar  with  the  works  of  those  who 
have  most  ably  treated  the  philosophy  of  mind,  he  gives  us  few 
opportunities  of  judging,  by  allusion,  reference,  or  quotation. 
From  some  of  his  predecessors,  in  this  difficult  department  of 
knowledge,  he  certainly  might  have  borrowed  clearness  and  brevity 
of  expression,  perspicuity  and  exactness  of  definition,  and,  above 
all,  a  habit  of  illustrating  abstract  subjects  by  ordinary  facts  and 
examples. 
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Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  notice  very  particularly,  Mr. 
Newnham's  chapters  on  Reason,  Reflection,  Memory,  Imagina- 
tion, Conscience,  and  Imitation.  They  contain  many  valuable 
remarks  and  cautions  applicable  to  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
they  exemplify  the  steadmess  and  zeal  with  which  the  principal 
intent  of  the  book  has  been  kept  in  view,  namely,  the  manage- 
ment of  education  by  the  influence  of  religion.  In  the  chapter 
on  Will,  we  find  the  following  curious  fact,  stated  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Cheyne. 

"  This  astonishing  influence  is  also  still  farther  elucidated  by  the 
remarkable  instance  related  by  Dr.  Cbeyne,  in  his  '  English  Malady,'  of 
an  individual  who  had  the  power  of  dying  when  he  pleased.  It  is 
well  known,  that  there  are  in  the  human  body  some  functions  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  volition,  and  others  which  are  only  partially  so ; 
and  that  placed  among  the  latter  is  the  function  of  respiration,  which 
may  be  suspended  by  the  will  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the  desire 
of  the  system  for  air,  supersedes  the  present  efl:'ort,  and  breathing  is  pro- 
duced in  spite  of  the  most  determined  resolution  to  the  contrary.  The 
heart  also  may  be  influenced  by  the  will;  but  in  general,  its  unvaried 
action  cannot  be  altogether  interrupted.  The  wisdom  of  this  appointment 
is  at  once  apparent,  and  will  be  still  farther  proved  by  considering  the  ex- 
traordinary power  possessed  by  the  individual  in  question,  over  these  and 
other  organs  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life.  These  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  suspending,  and  again  prepared  to  do  so  before  Dr.  Cheyne 
and  his  friends :  he  composed  himself  upon  the  bed  ;  by  degrees  respira- 
tion ceased ;  the  pulse  and  the  action  of  the  heart  became  imperceptible, 
and  the  individual  was  to  all  appearance  dead,  so  that  the  attendants 
concluded  he  was  dead.  Yet  while  they  w^ere  discussing  this  strange 
phenomenon,  the  patient  began  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  vitality, 
and  was  restored.  The  sequel  of  this  narrative  is  melancholy:  probably 
nature  had  been  trifled  with  once  too  often ;  and  the  several  organs  had 
suflered  too  severely  from  the  unnatural  violence  they  had  sustained,  to 
be  again  completely  reinstated  in  their  functions:  for  the  patient,  though 
rescued  from  this  state  of  apparent  death,  fell  a  victim  probably  to  his 
indiscreet  voluntary  efibrts,  on  the  same  evening;  a  proof  at  once  of  the 
power  of  the  faculty,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme,  in  abstracting 
the  most  essential  vital  organs  from  its  influence." — vol.  i.  p.  336 — 338. 

We  are  induced  to  add  another  passage  on  the  opposite  faults 
M'hich  an  injudicious  discipline  of  the  will  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce :  after  remarking  that  it  should  be  trained  to  an  habitual 
obedience  to  the  understanding,  and  that  "  the  manifestations  of 
these  mental  determinations  will  also  be  hastened  or  retarded 
under  the  sanction  of  prudence  and  reflection,"  Mr.  Newnham 
proceeds  thus — 

"  We  despise  the  individual  (for  character  he  has  none)  who  can 
mould  his  views  according  to  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed,  and 
accommodate  his   opinions  to  the  notions  or  prejudices  of  others;  we 
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lightly  esteem  the  conduct  of  him  who  iritns  his  little  vessel  to  catch  the 
favouring  breeze  of  fashionable  opinion :  all  we  wish  to  express,  is,  that 
the  will  is  not  bound  to  manifest  in  action,  all  that  the  judgment  has 
awartlod  us  (rue;  but  that  it  should  take  prudence  for  its  guide  j  and 
that  while  it  should  be  inflexible  to  ill,  it  need  not  make  a  parade  of  its 
inflexibility,  except  when  called  upon  to  defend  itself  or  its  principles; 
or  when  it  has  a  proper  opportunity  of  enlarging  the  influence  of  correct 
thinking. 

"  This  important  caution  will  often  produce  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  those  who  arc  hostile,  to  win  the  way  to  their  hearts,  and  to 
obtain  a  resting  place  for  our  moral  machinery;  all  of  which  would  have 
been  effectually  precluded  by  precipitate  or  premature  action,  by  over- 
weening zeal,  or  by  a  repulsive  manner.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the 
decisions  of  judgment,  the  ■mode  of  eflccting  our  object  or  delivering  our 
conviction,  is  too  often  prejudicial  to  the  best  cause  ;  the  Christian  seems 
too  frequently  to  have  forgotten  the  manners  of  the  gentleman  ;  and  pre- 
judice is  excited  against  real  religion,  and  its  influence  is  circumscribed, 
and  its  consequences  are  calumniated:  effects  which  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  an  enlarged  mind,  to  a  firmness  of  purpose  not  sufficiently 
characterized  by  delicacy  of  tact,  by  maturity  of  reflection,  and  by  pru- 
dence in  action. 

"  While  these  are  some  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  excessive 
strength  of  the  will,  the  manifold  mischiefs  resulting  from  a  certain 
feebleness  of  that  faculti/  must  not  be  forgotten ;  since  this  is  a  cha- 
racteristic much  more  fiequently  to  be  observed,  and  much  more 
disastrous  in  its  consequences  than  the  former.  There  are,  whose 
judgment  may  be  abundantly  convinced,  but  who  can  never  be  relied 
upon  for  a  compliance  with  its  awards :  the  slighest  obstacle  will  turn 
them  aside :  when  no  personal  and  interested  motives  paralyse  their  ex- 
ertions, the  fear  of  giving  off'ence  will  often  induce  them  to  blink  the 
truth,  and  lead  them  into  concessions  which  their  conscience  must  dis- 
avow, and  which  will  be  productive  of  after  regret.  These  will  become 
all  things  to  all  men ;  not  by  yielding  unessential  forms  and  peculiari- 
ties, appeasing  prejudice,  and  soothing  passion,  but  by  sacrificing  their 
principles.  They  have  no  fixed  and  abiding  grounds  of  conduct:  but 
act  from  feeling,  inTpulse,  or  the  spur  of  occasion;  and  however  just 
their  views  may  have  previously  been,  they  suffer  these  to  be  overcome; 
they  cannot  endure  to  differ  from  others,  and  deliberately  prefer  making 
shipwreck  of  conviction  on  the  ever-shifting  sands  of  circumstance." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  339,  340. 

After  the  description  of  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
the  next  subject  which  naturally  presents  itself,  is  their  exercise; 
a  subject  which  has  not  been  treated  so  largely,  or  so  satisfactorily, 
as  the  title  of  Mr.  Newnham's  book,  and  we  may  add  its  size, 
encouraged  us  to  expect. 

The  inquiry  too  is  at  the  present  time  particularly  interesting, 
not  only  from  the  efforts  which  are  daily  made  to  spread  more 
widely  the  advantages  of  education,  but  also  because  an  experi- 
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ment  is  now  in  process  to  ascertain  the  propriety  of  changing  the 
machinery  (as  it  were)  of  instruction,  and  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating knowledge  with  rapidity  and  effect,  by  a  plan  unknown 
to  our  ancestors.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  innovation  now 
so  vigorously  at  work,  neglects  neither  men's  bodies  nor  their 
minds ;  the  former  are  to  be  transported  with  extraordinary  velo- 
city and  convenience,  by  the  agency  of  steam  or  the  contrivance 
of  a  vacuum;  the  latter-,  (in  defiance  of  the  old  maxim,  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning,)  are  to  be  rolled  easily  and  speedily 
up  the  hill  of  knowledge  on  the  rail-road  of  interlinear  transla- 
tions. Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  one  of  his  letters  on  the  study  of 
history,  tells  us  of  the  "  devotion  of  a  studious  man  at  Christ 
Church,  who  was  overheard  in  his  oratory  acknowledging  the 
divine  goodness  in  furnishing  the  world  with  makers  of  diction- 
aries." Now,  however,  it  seems,  the  gratitude  of  the  pious  student 
was  misplaced;  grammarians  and  philologists,  who  have  hitherto 
been  considered  as  useful  pioneers  of  literature,  are  now  to  be 
superseded;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  has  chosen  a  sepulchral  motto, 
preparatory  to  the  interment  of  their  works.* 

We  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  little  premature.  Much,  in- 
deed, has  been  said  about  the  surprising  progress  made  under 
the  new  plan,  both  by  the  young  and  the  adult :  it  is  very  natural 
that  even  "  average"  boys,  who  knew  they  were  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  merits  of  a  new  system,  would  work  harder 
and  more  successfully  than  under  ordinary  circumstances;  grown 
gentlemen  too,  who  make  a  rapid  proficiency,  perhaps  may  not 
take  sufficiently  into  the  account  the  strength  of  their  own  facul- 
ties, compared  with  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  same  studies 
had  engaged  them  at  an  earlier  age.  To  teach  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  languages,  critically  and  well,  by  an  easy  and  rapid  method, 
is  doubtless  desirable.  When  the  pupils  of  the  Hamiltonian  plan 
have  proved  their  proficiency — when,  for  instance,  in  passing 
through  those  academical  ordeals  which  are  appointed  to  put  lite- 
rary qualifications  to  the  test,  they  take  their  place  by  the  side  of 
the  ablest  scholars  of  the  ancient  system,  with  less  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  money — that  will  be  the  day  to  sing  lo  Paean 
over  neglected  dictionaries,and  write  epitaphs  for  deceased  gram- 
mars. 

We  regret  that  it  has  not  entered  into  Mr.  Newnham's  plan 

*  Mr.  Hamilton's  advertisement  in  one  of  the  public  journals  runs  thus — "  He  is 
still  more  astonished  that  there  are  yet  adults,  rational  beings,  in  an  enlightened  age 
and  country,  who  are  willing  to  pay  even  the  smallest  sum  to  men,  who,  instead  of 
teaching  them,  contrive  to  make  them  work  from  quarter  to  quarter  at  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, exercise  books,  and  dialogues,  as  useless  to  the  acquirement  of  a  language  as 
the  getting  by  heart  a  directory.  I\Ir.  Hamilton  ardently  anticipates  the  time  when  on 
all  such  books  will  be  inscribed  one  general  requiescant  in  pace." — Morning  Herald. 
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to  discuss  either  the  established  mode  of  instruction,  or  that  which 
is  attenipting-  to  supersede  them;  and  that  he  had  said  so  Httle 
on  the  ti)i  luatiou  of  a  j)hm  of  study  adapted  to  the  several  stages 
of  education.  He  is  far  from  the  narrow  and  irrational  prejudice 
which  would  regard  the  pursuits  of  literature  as  incompatible  with 
true  religion;  he  recognizes  distinctly,  and  enforces  often,  the 
principle,  that  all  the  faculties  are  to  be  cultivated  in  due  pro- 
portion; and  yet  a  few  pages,  under  the  head  of  Intellectual 
Education,  and  three  chapters,  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  are 
alone  allotted  to  an  inquiry  which,  to  the  generality  of  parents, 
is  more  necessary,  and  more  practically  useful,  than  any  examina- 
tion of  the  attributes  of  mind. 

"  The  exercise  of  the  faculties,  so  recently  contemplated,  consists  in  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  moral  vir- 
tues. A  few  desultory  hints  only  can  here  be  given  on  these  connected 
subjects." — vol.  i.  p.  426. 

The  hints  thus  given  are  generally  just,  and  often  valuable,  but 
their  application  is  not  any  where  sufficiently  illustrated.  Where 
indeed  it  is  intended  to  exclude  from  a  course  of  study  an  en- 
tire class  of  productions,  as  religious  novels,  abridgements,  peri- 
odicals, and  newspapers,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  descend 
to  particulars.  But  where  the  purpose  of  advice  is  to  teach  us 
what  to  choose,  as  well  as  what  to  avoid,  there  is  danger  lest  the 
principles  laid  down,  however  good,  should  be  too  vague  to  be 
useful:  what  the  parent  wants  is  to  see  them  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples :  it  is  not  enough  to  say  "  she  should  exercise  a  rigid  cri- 
ticism, and  a  sound  discretion  in  her  choice,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  504.)  for 
in  the  very  exercise  of  this  choice  she  requires  assistance,  and 
therefore  we  regret  that  Mr.  Newnham  has  not  specified,  more  dis- 
tinctly, what  books  he  would  recommend,  and  what  he  would 
discard.     On  works  of  Fiction,  for  children,  he  says, 

"  The  press  daily  teems  with  little  tales  of  Fancy,  the  creations  of  a 
moderate  imagination  after  dinner,  when  the  powers  of  the  brain  were 
accumulated  upon  some  distant  bodily  function,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
manifestations  of  mind  would  be  less  active,  and  less  energetic,  partaking 
more  of  its  material  cloud  than  of  its  pristine  and  etherial  nature." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  568. 

"  But  besides  avowed  infidelity,  there  are  other  books  written  parti- 
cularly within  the  last  few  years,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  prac- 
tical Socinianism,  &c.  &c.  &,c." — vol.  ii.  p.  575. 

"  It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  this  vigilance  may  be  exerted  towards 
a  Hume,  or  a  Gibbon,  a  Rees,  or  a  Morgan,  the  literature  of  our  French 
and  German  neighbours  is,  above  all,  to  be  most  carefully  watched,  and 
most  rigidly  tested." — vol.  ii.  p.  578.  ' 

These  passages,  and  there  are  many  of  the  same  sort,  appear 
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to  us  like  advising  a  navigator  to  avoid  rocks  and  shoals;  what 
he  wants  is  a  chart  to  tell  him  where  they  are.  Nor  do  we  think 
the  following  passage  at  all  more  judicious  in  discrimination,  or 
more  useful  as  a  guide. 

"  One  of  the  first  objects  of  intellectual  memory  will  be  the  rudiments 
of  language,  orthoepy,  grammar,  the  philosophy  of  rhetoric,  and  the 
belles  lettres." — vol.  1.  p.  430. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  vague  than  the  last  phrase,  or  more 
obscure  than  the  one  which  precedes  it,  considered  as  directions 
for  a  course  of  reading;  if,  indeed,  the  former  is  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  stands,  as  the  title  of  a  book  of  Dr.  Campbell's, 
they  who  are  acquainted  with  that  acute,  original  and  compre- 
hensive work,  will  see  that  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  speak  of  such 
diversified  matter  as  "  one  of  the  first  objects  of  intellectual 
memory." 

Respecting  the  superintendence  under  which  instruction  should 
be  conducted,  Mr.  Newnham  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  parental 
tuition,  continued  as  long  as  circumstances  may  make  it  practi- 
cable; and  when  it  must  cease,  without  balancing  the  advantages 
of  public  and  private  education,  he  thinks  a  preference  for  the 
latter  a  "  principle  never  to  be  lost  sight  of." — vol.  i.  p.  465.  The 
reasons  of  this  decision,  had  they  been  more  detailed,  would  have 
been  neither  uninteresting  nor  misplaced.  As  far  as  a  few 
brief  notices  and  hints  enable  us  to  gather  Mr.  Newnham's 
opinions,  we  believe  he  is  not  strongly  disposed  to  lay  the  basis 
of  a  liberal  education  in  the  study  of  ancient  literature.  He 
speaks  indeed  of  the  enlargement  of  the  imagination  "  by  the 
common  routine  of  scholastic  education,  and  by  the  necessary 
acquaintance  with,  perhaps,  the  more  than  questionable  produc- 
tions of  ancient  literature."  (vol.  i.  p.  438.)  He  speaks  too  of 
History  as  an  "  indispensable  branch  of  knowledge,"  but,  upon 
the  whole,  his  remarks  amount  to  a  very  cold  recommendation; 
perhaps,  also,  while  he  admits  "  Milton,  Spenser,  Campbell, 
Cowper,  Southey,  Scott,  and  others"  (vol.  ii.  p.  584.)  to  the 
parents'  notice,  and  while  he  acknowledges  that  "  Poetry  has  its 
beneficial  influence  in  enlarging  the  mind,  refining  the  fancy,  &c. 
&c.  &c."  (vol.  ii.  p.  584.)  his  estimate  of  its  mischievous  efifects 
on  the  mind  is  overcharged.  On  the  other  hand,  entomology, 
ornithology,  botany,  geology,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  &c., 
are  brought  more  prominently  forward,  and  appear  to  occupy  a 
higher  place  in  the  author's  judgment  than  we  think  they  deserve. 
Mr.  Newnham  seems  to  consider  these  pursuits  as  giving  suf- 
ficient and  safe  encouragement  to  the  judgment  and  the  imagina- 
tion.— (vol.  i.  p.  438.)    Here  we  differ  from  him:   their  connection 
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with  natiiial  religion  is  intimate:  as  departments  of  knowledge 
they  are  interesting  :  as  exercises  of  the  memory  and  the  attention 
they  are  useful.     But 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  :" 
for  one  who  is  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  busy  scene  of  life, 
those  studies  are  preferable  which  treat  immediately  of  our 
social  and  moral  nature,  because  they  bear  more  directly  on  the 
formation  of  cliaractor,  and  bring  more  into  play  the  faculty  of 
judgment.  They,  moreover,  who  have  cultivated  their  imagi- 
nation, formed  their  taste,  and  enlarged  their  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, by  an  extensive  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  poets 
and  orators,  the  historians  and  moralists,  either  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  literature,  will  scarcely  exchange  their  possession  for  the 
facts  of  natural  philosophy.     True  it  is  that 

"  the  faculties  of  attention  and  abstraction  may  be  (also)  usefully  em- 
ployed, by  giving  them  a  practical  bearing  on  the  economy  of  lifej  by 
seeking  an  acquaintance  with  the  physical,  mechanical,  and  experimental 
sciences,  and  with  their  direct  influence  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce," — vol.  i.  p.  443. 

But  we  cannot  state  so  broadly  as  Mr.  Newnham  does,  that 
"  in  eve/y  branch  of  Education  it  is  always  desirable  to  keep  in 
view  the  practical  bearing  of  useful  knowledge :"  we  suggest  to 
him  that  there  may  be  other  standards  by  which  to  try  the  *'  value 
of  information,"  besides  "  its  being  available  for  the  purposes  of 
life."  (vol.  i.  p.  443.) 

The  third  branch  of  our  author's  work  may  be  commodiously 
divided  into  three  parts ;  of  which  one  treats  chiefly  on  religious 
instruction,  and  the  management  of  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  children;  the  second,  on  the  passions,  and  on  several  of  the 
moral  virtues  and  vices;  the  third,  on  various  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, on  honour,  on  rewards  and  punishments,  society,  the  choice 
of  books,  amusements,  accomplishments,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  first 
part  opens  with  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  duties  of 
relationship,  as  connected  with  education :  these  extend  to  a 
considerable  length:  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  respective  duties  of 
parents  in  the  task  of  instruction:  the  importance  of  unity  of 
purpose,  principles,  and  feelings,  is  inculcated  forcibly  and  well, 
and  likewise  the  wisdom  of  securing,  by  their  personal  example 
in  domestic  life,  the  influence  of  filial  respect,  as  a  strong  auxiliary 
of  filial  love  and  gratitude.  There  is  also  much  to  admire  in 
Mr.  Newnham's  observations  on  the  necessity  of  a  steady  uniform 
discipline;  and  on  policy  in  distinguishing  occasions  where  au- 
thority is  to  be  exerted,  united  with  firmness  in  exerting  it  effec- 
tually. 
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"  If  obedience  be  ever  dispensed  with,  the  child  discovers  a  measure 
of  vacillation  and  uncertainty  in  the  parents,  and  experiences  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  interest^  in  receiving  and  attending  to  their  in- 
junctions. Obedience  then  must  be  undeviatingly  required,  and  when 
opposition  to  command  is  set  up,  it  must  always  be  overcome;  one  con- 
quest of  obstinacy  will  be  enough  to  ruin  the  character,  destroy  parental 
authority,  undermine  the  principle  of  obvious  duty,  and  render  the  child 
ungovernable. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  invariable  rule,  there  are  many  occasions,  on 
which  it  would  be  impolitic  and  improper  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
struggle  between  the  authority  of  the  parent  and  obstinate  opposition  to 
her  wishes  and  directions,  should  always  be  avoided  where  this  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  it  will  often  be  the  part  of  parental  wisdom  to  shun  this 
conflict,  to  ward  oflF  a  fit  of  obstinacy,  to  escape  from  the  collision  of 
contending  passions,  and  to  be  firm  and  unbending  only,  wliere  the  sa- 
crifice of  principle  is  endangered.  Since  the  effort  to  enforce  obedience 
must  always  be  obnoxious,  and  inimical  to  the  feeling  of  affection,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  obviate  its  necessity:  but  when  once  a  direction  has 
been  issued,  nothing  should  induce  the  parent  to  relax  in  her  requisition 
of  compliance.  This  habit  of  cheerful  obedience,  established  from  the 
earliest  period,  is  however  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  connected  with  the 
principle  from  which  it  should  spring ;  and  therefore,  when  the  opening 
mind  will  admit  of  such  explanation,  the  grounds  of  filial  duty  should 
be  carefully  taught.  The  child  should  early  learn  that  it  is  a  command 
of  God,  and  that  it  has  certain  blessings  attached  to  its  performance;  it 
should  be  enforced  on  a  principle  of  affection  for  those  vvho  display  so 
much  love  towards  them,  and  who  are  constantly  employed  in  doing 
them  good ;  and  it  should  be  supported  by  the  greater  knowledge  of 
the  parent,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  child,  this  enabling  the  former  to 
see  and  to  direct  what  is  right,  while  the  latter  has  no  means  of  judging. 
In  this  vvay,  while  it  learns  to  obey  its  parents,  it  will  be  taught  the 
important  principles  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
feebleness  of  its  own  understanding,  and  the  value  of  principled  affection 
for  its  parents.  So  true  is  it,  that  on  no  occasion  in  education  will  the 
pursuit  of  duty  be  unavailing.  So  true  is  it,  that  one  victory  over  evil 
propensity  is  connected  with  one  or  more  principles  of  most  extensive 
operation;  and,  that  although  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  contest 
may  be  comparatively  trifling,  the  exercise  of  the  principles  associated 
with  it  is  all  important." — vol.  i.  pp.  502. — 504. 

Mr.  Newnham  also  speaks  judiciously  on  the  advantage  and 
effect  of  colloquial  instruction,  as  subordinate  to  regular  study, 
and  on  the  danger  of  using  the  bible  as  a  task-book,  lest  the  con- 
sequence should  be  familiarity  or  dislike.  The  chapter  too  on 
religious  worship  and  on  prayer  will  repay  the  attention  of  every 
parent.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  this  third  division 
of  the  entire  work,  there  should  be  so  much  prolixity  and  repeti- 
tion. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  those  chapters  which  treat 
of  the  various  passions  :  undoubtedly  they  display  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  human  natiue :  not  only  do  the  details  relate  to  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  different  feelings,  but  their  proper 
iliscipline,  whether  of  correction  or  encouragement,  is  directed  to 
the  best  objects,  and  enforced  by  the  highest  scriptural  authority. 
The  minuteness,  indeed,  with  which  some  of  the  subjects  are 
subdivided,  appears  to  us  useless,  not  to  say  unphilosophical:  for 
example,  we  iind  esteem,  respect,  consideration,  celebrity,  and 
renown,  discussed  separately,  independently  of  another  chapter 
on  honour,  or  the  love  of  reputation:  the  method  of  explaining 
these  several  terms  is  very  arbitrary,  and  amounts  to  what  is 
commonly  called  making  a  distinction  without  a  difterence.  In 
many  instances,  moreover,  we  think  Mr.  Newnham  has  failed  to 
seize,  with  discrimination,  the  nicer  points  of  distinction  between 
kindred  feelings. 

For  example,  we  find  the  following  remarks  respecting  envy 
and  emulation :  — 

"  Under  a  variety  of  circumstances  the  power  of  emulation  is  seen  to 
exert  its  agency  over  the  conduct  of  animals  ;  and  since  here  it  is  not 
possible  that  envy  can  exist,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  that  the 
two  are  not  coincident  principles ;  that  originally  they  possessed  nothing 
in  common ;  and,  consequently,  that  emulation  is  not  a  diminutive  of 
envy." — vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

Again — 

"  It  is,  however,  probable  that  emulation  was  the  original  faculty 
(quaere,  feeling)  upon  whicli  envy  was  grafted  when  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  but  that  lamentable  influence  has  so  changed  its  pristine  bias, 
that  it  possesses  not  a  single  feature  in  common  with  its  archetype,  and 
is  strongly  characterized  by  its  unmingled  malignity." — vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

These  passages  surely  are  not  very  consistent,  nor,  in  our  judg- 
ment, are  they  very  correct ;  it  seems  more  philosophical  to  say 
that  emulation  and  envy  are  conversant  about  the  same  subject- 
matter,  and  directed  towards  the  same  persons — namely,  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  our  equals ;  both  are  attended  with  uneasiness 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  superiority  ;  but  the  envious  is 
pained  that  others  have  it,  the  emulous  that  he  has  it  not.  Both 
pursue  the  same  end,  namely  superiority. 

Perhaps  the  Chapters  on  Benevolence  and  Pity  are  the  best ; 
but  we  must  proceed  to  the  miscellaneous  subjects  which  are  in- 
troduced towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Newnham's  work  ;  some  of 
tliem,  namely  genius,  reading,  and  the  choice  of  books,  have 
already  been  noticed  in  connection  with  intellectual  education  ; 
it  was  also  hinted  that  the  pupils  of  this  system  would  have  no 
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reason  to  complain  that  their  recreation  was  forgotten ;  indeea, 
one  of  its  excellences  is,  that  it  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  neces- 
sity both  of  amusement  and  study,  without  advocating  such  an 
union  as  would  destroy  the  advantages  of  each. 

"  After  all,  the  power  of  amusement  to  convey  instruction  is  not  of 
an  extensive  nature ;  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  amusing  the  mind 
into  knowledge,  the  acquisition  of  which  requires  labour,  earnestness, 
and  diligence.  However  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  way  may  be 
smoothed  by  a  judicious  instructor,  still  it  will  always  remain  a  steep 
ascent  and  will  ever  demand  effort.  This  exertion  will  not  be  made  by 
the  young  mind  under  the  idea  of  amusement  3  for  as  soon  as  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  necessitates  labour,  it  ceases  to  amuse  ;  hence  its  sphere  of 
active  good  will  be  circumscribed  and  its  utility  trifling." — vol.  ii.  p.  599. 

An  attempt  to  remove  the  line  of  distinction  between  these 
employments,  and  blend  them  together  like  the  colours  of  a 
landscape,  is  more  specious  than  wise.  Some  of  the  French 
authors  on  education  have  advocated  this  system  more  frequently 
than  our  own  writers,  and  more  warmly  than  it  deserves.  Rous- 
seau found  the  principle  in  the  books  from  which  he  borrowed 
much  of  his  materials,  and  employed  all  his  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence in  its  support.  Emile  is  an  attempt  to  allure  us  to  the 
tree  of  knowledge  by  a  circuitous  path;  to  juggle  and  cajole  us 
into  ability  and  information  by  tricks  and  contrivances. 

Mr.  Newnham's  principle,  briefly  and  forcibly  expressed,  that 
young  people  should  "  play  hard  and  work  hard,"  is  sound  and 
valuable.  We  deprecate,  with  him,  that  parental  interference 
which  would  curtail  too  much  the  hours  of  appropriate  diversion, 
to  hasten  the  process  of  intellectual  cultivation  ;  he  says  very  well — 

"  There  exists  frequently  almost  an  insane  desire  to  bring  children 
forward,  to  make  them  prodigies  of  learning,  and  to  urge  their  powers 
of  acquisition  far  beyond  those  of  their  understanding,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  capacity  for  obtaining  solid  knowledge  is  impaired^,  the 
energy  of  the  brain  is  enfeebled,  the  corporeal  powers  are  attainted,  and 
the  individual,  though  perhaps  a  good  linguist,  or  a  good  mathematician, 
ceases  to  become  the  man  of  general  and  available  information.  Thus 
from  our  social  habits  and  from  a  desire  of  showing  off  our  children, 
strength  is  sacrificed  to  precocity,  the  understanding  is  forced  and  pro- 
portionally enfeebled,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  less  capable  of  bearing 
fruit  afterwards.  Stability  is  yielded  to  ornament,  usefulness  to  bril- 
liance, permanence  to  langour  and  decay." — vol.  i.  p.  385. 

To  curtail  amusements  too  much  is  one  error,  to  impose  or 
direct  them  by  authority  is  another;  it  is  idle  to  disguise  English 
recreations  in  a  Greek  dress ;  and  to  order  children  to  plai/  at 
gymnastics  and  callisthenics  betrays  an  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture ;  as  long  as  any  game  is  invented,  or  freely  chosen,  it  will  be 
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productive  of  lualtli  and  pleasure  ;  try  but  once  to  enforce  it,  and 
the  cliann  is  lost,  the  value  changed,  that  which  was  precious  is 
despised:  an  injudicious  process  has  changed  the  diamond  into 
charcoal. 

For  Mr.  Newnham's  opinions  on  society  and  its  amusements, 
and  on  some  of  those  accomplishments  which  fringe,  as  it  were, 
the  dark,  drapery  of  life,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself.  Many  will  think  his  descriptions  overcharged,  his  dangers 
sometimes  imaginary.  They  arc,  however,  bound  to  respect  in 
Mr.  Newi.ham  scruples  which  they  may  not  feel  themselves;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  would  doubtless  approve  their  cautious  and 
yet  free  examination  of  the  subjects  in  question,  and  will  admit 
that  their  decision,  even  where  it  differs  from  his  own,  is  entitled 
to  be  exempt  from  uncharitable  censure. 

It  remains,  in  conclusion,  that  w^e  make  some  observations  on 
Mr.  Newnham's  style;  of  which  the  general  character  is  ambi- 
tious and  highly  figurative ;  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  studiously 
extracted    the    more    simple   passages,   because  we    admire   the 
sobriety  of  Mr.  Newnham's  good  sense,  far  more  than  the  play  of 
his   imagination.     From   the    deep  sense   which  he  very  justly 
entertains  of  the  importance  of  some  parts  of  his  subject,  he  has 
introduced  them  too  repeatedly;  while  the  prolixity  with  which 
others  are  treated  seems  to  arise  from  the  neglect  of  that  excellent 
rule — "  L'art  dans  tons  les  grands  ouvrages  est  de  bien  raisonner 
sans  trop  faire  d'argument ;  de  bien  peindre  snns  vouloir  tout 
peindre;^' — from  an  attempt  to  produce  clear  impressions  by  an 
accumulation  of  circumstances   rather  than   by  selection.     The 
management  of  a  florid  style  requires  considerable  powers  both 
of  invention  and  judgment;  the  former  to  supply  the  materials, 
the   latter  to  employ  them   aright.     Mr.  Newnham's  diction  is 
very  metaphorical,  and  although  he  often  illustrates  and  dignifies 
his  subjects  by  this  figure,  yet  the  use  of  it  becomes  excessive, 
and  occasionally  the  principles  which  should  regulate  it  are  for- 
gotten.    Many  words  indeed  which  were  originally  metaphorical 
have,  by  time  and  familiarity,  become  proper  terms ;  nor  have  we 
any  rule  by  which  we  can  try  the  fitness  and  beauty  of  this  orna- 
ment as  precisely  as  we  can  the  validity  of  an  argument.    Analogy, 
however,  or  proportion,  is  the  best  test  of  propriety;  upon  this 
principle  a  "  load  of  guilt"  is  complete,  correct,  and  intelligible,  a 
"  load  of  departure  from  God"  is  not. — (vol.  ii.  p.  ]  l6.)     To 
speak  of  cheerfulness  as  being  "  based  on  the  calm  sunshine  of 
the  soul,"  (vol.  i.  p.  398.)  is  for  the  same  reason  objectionable; 
and  to  call  esteem  "  the  specific  gravity  of  certain  possessions  in 
relation  to  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Most  High,"  8cc.  &c. 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  303.)  appears  to  us  a  metaphor  too  far-fetched  to  be 
either  perspicuous  or  pleasing. 

But  whatever  latitude  is  to  be  allowed  to  metaphorical  orna- 
ment, there  can  be  no  excuse  for  verbal  affectation ;  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  specific  hobby,"  (vol.  i.  p.  284.)  and  "ideas  wool- 
gathering," (vol.  i.  p.  281.)  are  too  vulgar  for  a  style  so  stately. 
"  Proven,"  (Preface,  p.  24.)  is  as  misplaced  in  a  style  essentially 
modern,  as  a  ruffle  or  a  fardingale  at  the  next  drawing-room. 
"  Abolita"  (says  Quintilian)  et  abrogata  retinere,  insolentiae  cujus- 
dam  est,  et  frivolze  in  parvis  jactantiae." — Lib.  i.  cap.  6.  Why 
again  is  the  "  pure  well  of  English"  to  be  defiled  by  the  infusion 
of  such  words  as  "  bizarre,"  (vol.  i.  p.  213.)  "  etourderie," 
"  materiel," (i.  550.)  "liaison,"  (ii.  530.)  "  emportement,"  (i.  408.) 
"  le  moi,"  (ii.  162.) ;  or  those  which  are  of  a  different  parentage — 
"  suraction,"  (i.  99.)  "  frusta  of  thought,"  (ii.  464.)  "  excitant," 
*'  adjuvant,"  "  irritant,"  (i.  533.)  •,  the  latter  indeed,  together  with 
*'  hybernating,"  (ii.  602.)  (if  it  were  a  little  changed)  might  gain 
a  settlement  in  Latium,  but  they  are  not  English,  and  we  do  not 
want  them;  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  "  tonicity,"  (ii. 
599. )>  unless  Mr.  Newnham  will  take  it  under  his  especial  care ; 
and  as  to  the  rest,  his  authority  in  the  republic  of  letters  is  scarcely 
yet  sufficient  to  naturalize  all  these  foreigners.  If  these  blemishes 
are  slight,  at  least  they  are  easily  removed ;  probably  a  second 
edition  of  the  work  will  soon  offer  the  opportunity,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  the  success  of  the  first  has  been  considerable. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Newnham  on  this  success,  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  circulation  of  his  book ;  for  though  we  have  ventured  to 
state  that  it  is  occasionally  inaccurate,  and  to  express  oiir  regret 
that  some  of  its  subjects  were  not  more  fully  developed,  still  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  its  main  tendency  is  excellent ;  or  to 
view  without  respect  and  admiration,  the  zeal  and  affectionate 
interest  displayed  in  the  undertaking,  the  ability  with  which  many 
parts  are  executed,  and,  above  all,  the  warm  glow  of  genuine 
piety  which  is  spread  over  the  whole. 
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Art.  IV. —  Jiomisclie  Geschicte,  von  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  S^c.     Erster 
Tlieil.       Z\vo}te,    vollig     ungcaibeitete,     Ausgabe.       Berlin. 

1827. 
T/ie  llistojy  of  Rome,  by  B.  G.  'Niebiihr.     Translated  by  Julius 
Charles  Hare,  M.A.,  and  Connop  Tliirlwall,  M.A.,  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Vol.1.     Cambridge.     1828. 
price  \os. 

The  readers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  have  been 
looking  with  no  small  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  the  second 
edition  of  M.  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome.  The  first  edition 
may  be  said  to  have  marked  a  new  era  in  the  investigation  of  an- 
cient history:  and  though  we  must  justly  be  rendered  cautious 
in  aduiitting  the  author's  theories,  when  we  see  that  he  has  him- 
self abandoned  or  altered  many  which  were  hazarded  in  the  first 
edition,  we  still  cannot  withhold  our  tribute  of  unfeigned  admira- 
tion for  the  extent  of  research,  and  multiplicity  of  learning,  which 
are  displayed  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  true,  that  there  are 
many  things  in  it,  which  we  could  wish  altered.  We  even  doubt, 
whether  it  will  be  much  read  in  this  country:  of  those  who  per- 
severe in  the  task,  many  will  be  disappointed  :  and,  (unless  we 
form  a  wrong  estimate  in  consequence  of  our  own  obtnseness,) 
many  will  lay  aside  the  book  through  an  incapability  of  under- 
standing it.  Still  we  do  not  retract  what  we  have  said  above, 
that  the  learning  and  research  which  it  displays  are  of  surprising 
extent.  We  perhaps  could  not  name  a  book,  in  which  references 
are  more  copiously  or  more  accurately  given  to  ancient  authors, 
nor  in  which  critical  sagacity  is  more  successfully  called  into  play, 
to  elicit  truth  from  the  records  of  fiction. 

M.  Niebuhr  must  for  ever  command  the  applause  of  scholars 
and  historians,  for  having  led  the  way  in  dispelling  the  mist,  which 
hangs  over  the  early  history  of  Rome.  That  mist,  or  rather  that 
gross  darkness,  will  perhaps  never  be  dispelled,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  say  that  we  are  walking  in  the  open  day.  M.  Niebuhr  has 
failed  to  satisfy  himself  upon  many  points  connected  with  that 
period :  and  if  a  mind  like  his,  so  stored  with  ancient  learning,  so 
divested  of  prejudice,  so  keen  and  acute  in  its  critical  powers,  is 
obliged  still  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  we  are  afraid 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  the  mystery  being  ever  wholly  re- 
moved. The  spell  however,  which  seemed  to  bind  the  readers  of 
Roman  history,  is  for  ever  broken.  We  may  be  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  reigns  of  the  seven  kings;  but  it  is  no  longer  treasonable  to 
charge  our  guides  with  a  similar  blindness.  Livy  will  in  future 
be  submitted  to  the  common  rules  of  criticism:   and  though  the 
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ladea  uhertas  of  his  style  cannot  be  affected  by  the  tests  which 
are  now  applied,  yet,  as  a  philosophical  and  critical  historian,  his 
fame  has  received  a  shock,  which  reduces  his  authority  within  ex- 
tremely narrow  limits.  It  is  impossible  to  read  M.  Niebuhr's 
book  without  acknowledging,  that  Livy  teems  with  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies.  There  may  be  an  appearance  of  presump- 
tion in  questioning  facts,  which  were  received  as  gospel  in  the 
learned  age  of  Augustus ;  which  Cicero  swallowed,  as  well  as 
Livy,  without  any  apparent  disarrangement  of  their  digestive 
powers;  but  still  the  rules  of  criticism  have  not  lost  their  force, 
because  centuries  have  elapsed  before  they  have  been  applied : 
and  if  Cicero  and  Livy  lived  nearer  to  the  times  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  we  must  remember  that  they  were  exposed  to  national 
prejudices,  from  which  we  are  exempt;  and  upon  questions  which 
were  obscure  and  doubtful  even  to  them,  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
more  centuries  has  not  made  us  at  all  less  capable  of  coming  to  a 
decision. 

It  is  true,  that  many  more  historical  documents  were  in  exis- 
tence in  the  days  of  Augustus,  than  what  have  come  down  to  our 
own  times ;  but  against  this  we  must  set  the  remarkable  and  un- 
deniable fact,  that  the  use  and  value  of  criticism  do  not  depend 
wholly  upon  the  individuals  who  employ  it,  but  in  a  great  degree 
also  upon  the  fashion  and  habits  of  the  age.     Whoever  has  stu- 
died the  gradual  developement  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  history 
of  literature  at  different  periods,  must  be  well  aware  of  this  sin- 
gular circumstance:  and  if  we  find  Catholics  and  Arians  in  the 
fourth  century  equally  willing  to  admit  the  force  of  arguments, 
which  would  now  be  treated  with  contempt,  we  may  observe  the 
same  of  the  scholars  and  critics  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan 
age.     Rome  in  those  days  possessed  many  patient  inquirers,  and 
many  patriotic  antiquaries;  but  the  scales,  in  which  they  weighed 
historical  testimony,  were  much  less  skilfully  adjusted,  and  much 
less  accurately  watched,  than  those  which  we  use  now.     We  do 
not,  therefore,  pretend  to  know  more  about  the  early  history  of 
Rome  than  Cicero  or  Livy:   with  respect  to  the  number  of  facts 
recorded,  and  the  authorities  upon  which  they  rested,  they  had  a 
much  more  copious  supply  than  the  learned  of  our  own  day :  but 
whenever  they  give  us,  not  only  their  conclusions,  but  the  data 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  we  hold  ourselves  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  think  and  decide  for  ourselves.     The  world,  as  it  has  grown 
older,  has  certainly  become  more  critical :  and  if  the  early  history 
of  our  own  country  is  still  open  to  critical  enquiry,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  rules  should  not  be  applied  to  the  history  of 
any  country  whatever.     The  chance  of  arriving  at  certainty  may 
be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed :  but 
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this  very  clioiimstance  seems  to  point  out  ancient  history  as  the 
proper  subject  of  critical  investigation. 

We  could  have  wislied,  that  5l,  Niebuhr  had  adopted  a  more 
simple  and  perspicuous  style,  and  that  instead  of  a  series  of  de- 
tached dissertations,  he  had  written  a  connected  history.  The 
original  and  the  translation  are  now  both  lying  before  us:  but  in- 
stead of  the  one  throwing  light  upon  the  other,  it  seems  as  if  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  were  mutually  reflected.  We  profess  ourselves 
utterly  unable  to  understand  many  parts  of  the  work.  The 
author  expects  his  readers  to  know  so  much,  he  uses  ancient 
terms  so  frequently,  and  so  familiarly,  without  explaining  them, 
he  involves  his  sentences  in  such  a  complication  and  labyrinth  of 
tlioughts,  and  he  so  totally  discards  all  order  and  regularity  in 
developing  his  ideas,  that  we  are  still  utterly  ignorant  of  his  sen- 
timents upon  many  interesting  points  which  lie  has  discussed. 

The  English  reader  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suppose, 
that  the  obscurity  has  arisen  from  the  fault  of  the  translators :  but 
the  names  of  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Thirlwall  stand  too  high  in 
German  literature,  to  expose  them  to  this  charge.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  us  to  praise  them  for  the  fidelity  of  their  trans- 
lation, and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  rendered  every 
word  of  the  original.  No  scholars,  which  this  country  possesses, 
were  perhaps  more  competent  for  this  irksome  and  laborious 
task :  and  we  can  truly  say,  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
we  have  failed  to  understand  their  meaning,  we  have  been  equally 
unsuccessful  in  looking  for  explanation  to  the  original  German. 
We  feel  convinced,  that  the  obscurity  is  inherent  in  the  mode  of 
thinking  and  writing,  adopted  by  M.  Niebuhr;  nor,  we  believe, 
could  any  translation,  however  loose  and  paraphrastic,  have  ren- 
dered the  perusal  of  this  book  an  easy  and  amusing  work.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  should  venture  to  question  the  expediency  of 
rendering  a  German  work  into  such  extremely  literal  English. 
That  this  has  been  the  object  of  the  present  translators,  and  that 
they  have  most  scrupulously  carried  their  principle  into  practice, 
will  be  evident  to  every  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man language :  and  we  feel  more  inclined  to  notice  their  conduct 
in  this  particular,  because  Mr.  Hare,  in  another  work,  has  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  motives  which  led  him  to  adopt  this  method. 
He  will  probably  allow  us  to  quote  the  preface  to  Sintram,  as 
written  by  himself;  and  we  there  find  him  saying,  that  "  he 
believes  there  is^scarcely  even  an  epithet  in  the  whole  volume,  to 
which  a  corresponding  one  will  not  be  found  in  the  original 
German;  and  that  almost  every  shadow  of  a  tint  in  that  original 
has  been,  as  far  as  the  difference  of  idiom  between  the  two  lan- 
guages would  allow,  accurately  preserved.     It  will,  indeed,  pro- 
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bably  be  thought,  that.  In  this  respect,  he  has  gone  too  far,  and 
has  not  shown  a  sufficient  reverence  for  the  genius  of  his  own 
mother  English.  For  under  the  belief,  that  an  attempt  to  assi- 
milate our  language,  more  than  it  is  usually  in  the  literature  of 
the  present  day,  unto  that  language  which  preserves  the  kernel 
of  our  own  in  the  greatest  purity,  would  be  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  he  has  once  or  twice  hazarded  a  new  word,  and  once 
or  twice  the  revival  of  an  obsolete  one;  has  ventured  upon  some 
unusual  inversions  of  words,  and  has,  above  all,  much  more  fre- 
quently made  use  of  compound  words,  than  is  perhaps  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  a  compound  tongue.  It  is,  indeed,  most  true, 
that  language,  like  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  else  that  we  have 
inherited  from  our  ancestors,  should  be  preserved  inviolate  from 
the  touch  of  rash  innovation.  But  still,  nevertheless,  language  is 
not  a  standing  pool,  but  a  stream  that  isjcontinually  receiving  into 
itself  tributary  brooks.  The  genius  of  nations  is  ever  varying; 
and  similar  and  proportionate  must  be  the  variations  in  the  out- 
ward exponent  of  that  genius." 

If  we  may  take  this  declaration  as  expressing  the  plan,  which 
Mr.  Hare  has  followed  in  the  present  translation,  there  is  part  of 
it  in  which  we  must  profess  ourselves  to  agree  with  him,  and  part 
in  which  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  him.  We  agree  with 
him  in  expecting  that  he  will  be  thought  to  have  gone  too  far  in 
aiming  at  a  literal  translation,  and  in  not  having  shown  "  a  suffi- 
cient reverence  for  the  genius  of  his  own  mother  English."  As 
far  as  these  expectations  go,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hare  are 
perfectly  in  unison  with  our  own;  but  we  suspect,  that  we  are 
perfectly  at  issue  as  to  the  object  which  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  a 
literal  translation,  or  rather  we  suspect,  that  he  has  not  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  different  duties  of  a  translator  with  respect  to  single 
terms  and  idiomatical  expressions.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
allow,  that  a  language  may  be  enriched  from  time  to  time  by 
accessions  from  other  languages ;  and  there  are  many  single  terms 
which  after  a  certain  probation  we  would  admit  to  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship;  but  if  we  understand  the  meaning  oi an  idiom,  it 
is  a  sentence,  or  turn  of  expression,  which,  by  convention  and 
long  usage,  has  come  to  have  a  very  different  meaning  from  that 
which  the  words,  taken  separately,  would  convey.  It  is  this 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  an  idiom  to  be  translated  literally, 
unless  it  happen  to  exist  in  both  languages.  Each  individual 
German  term  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  a  corresponding 
term  in  English;  but  if  these  terms,  when  placed  in  a  certain 
order,  convey  a  meaning,  which  requires  German  ideas  and 
German  habits  to  understand,  it  is  obvious  that  a  person,  who  iS 
a  stranger  to  those  ideas  and  habits,  will  not  understand  the  sig- 
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iiificatioii  of  the  terms.  The  commonest  and  most  familiar 
instance  will  best  ilhistrate  our  meaning.  When  a  P'renchman 
says  to  his  friend,  how  do  ijoa  carry  i/ourse/J?  he  means  what  an 
Englishman  expresses  by,  how  do  you  do?  But  if  an  English- 
man, unacquainted  with  French  idioms,  were  to  be  asked,  in  his 
own  language,  how  he  carried  hinise/f,  he  would  either  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  question,  or  he  would  understand  by  it 
something  totally  different  from  the  meaning  of  him  who  put  it. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  a  translation,  which  renders  every  term 
literally,  but  does  not  attend  to  the  difference  of  idioms,  must 
necessarily  be  obscure  and  frequently  unintelligible;  and  such, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  the  case  with  the  work  now  before  us.  It 
Avould,  perhaps,  be  impossible  for  the  most  accurate  German 
scholar  to  point  out  a  single  instance,  in  which  the  translators 
have  mistaken  the  author's  meaning,  or  passed  over  a  term  with- 
out providing  a  corresponding  one  in  English.  We  understand, 
indeed,  that  before  the  translation  was  published,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Niebuhr,  who  is  himself  a  perfect  master  of  our 
language.  But,  notwithstanding  this  sanction,  and  with  all  this 
grammatical  and  verbal  fidelity,  they  have  produced  anything 
rather  than  a  pleasing  and  intelligible  work.  The  blame,  how- 
ever, must  not  entirely  be  thrown  upon  the  translators.  We  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  the  original  work,  with  respect  to  style  and 
composition,  is  unpleasant  and  often  incomprehensible  to  a  native 
German.  M.  Niebuhr  has  the  merit  of  having  opened  a  new 
road  in  ancient  history:  but  he  has  also  the  misfortune  of  having 
adopted  a  totally  new  style  for  historical  composition.  His  views 
are  often  extremely  critical  and  philosophical:  but  his  method  of 
explaining  his  ideas,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  arguments,  are 
of  a  kind  which  we  never  yet  met  with  in  any  historian  ancient  or 
modern. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  the  faults 
Mhich  we  condemn,  if  we  select  a  few  specimens.  In  the  pre- 
face, page  vi,  we  find  the  following  sentence,  which  will  scarcely 
be  recognized  for  English,  and  may  be  quoted  as  a  good  instance 
of  the  involved  style, 

"  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  philology  entered  upon 
a  middle  state  between  the  period  of  her  earher  greatness  within  her 
exclusive  sphere,  where,  having  accomplished  whatever  was  to  be  ac- 
complished in  this  manner,  she  consequently  fell  into  decay,  and  that  of 
a  new,  richer,  and  more  comprehensive  greatness,  for  which  she  was  to 
be  indebted  to  the  developement  of  the  other  sciences,  although  now  for 
a  while  they  were  overshadowing  her  :  this  like  all  middle  states  was 
one  of  uneasiness  and  depression." 

We  were  considerably  puzzled  for  some  time  in  construing  the 
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following  sentence,  nor   are  we  now  quite  certain  that  we  com- 
prehend its  meaning. 

"  The  history  of  the  Romans  must  not  allow  that  an  image  which 
shall  give  substance  to  the  names  of  these  nations,  that  a  notion  of  their 
condition  and  character  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  perchance  not  found  j 
neither  must  it  permit  them  to  be  passed  by  heedlessly,  while  an  empty 
name  or  conceptions  caught  up  at  random  are  deemed  sufficient :  its 
business  is  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  representation  of  thenij  so  far  as  this 
can  be  effected  by  research  and  reflexion." — p.  3. 

We  give  the  next  instance  as  one  of  singularly  bad  taste  for  the 
grave  style  of  history,  and  one  which  causes  the  reader  no  slight 
labour  before  he  can  understand  it. 

"  Perizonius  knew  of  heroic  lays  only  from  books  j  that  he  should  ever 
have  heard  of  any  then  still  current,  or  written  down  from  the  mouth  of  the 
common  people,  is  not  conceivable  of  his  days  :  he  lived  long  enough  to 
hear,  perhaps  he  heard,  but  not  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed 
since  the  appearance  of  his  researches,  how  Addison  roused  the  stupified 
senses  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  to  join  with  the  common  people  in 
recognizing  the  pure  gold  of  poetry  in  Chevy-Chase.  For  us  the  heroic 
lays  of  Spain,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia,  had  long  been  a  common 
stock  :  the  lay  of  the  Niebelungen  had  already  returned  and  taken  its 
place  in  literature  :  and  now  that  we  listen  to  the  Servian  lays,  and  to 
those  of  Greece,  the  swan-like  strains  of  a  slaughtered  nation  ;  now  that 
every  one  knows  how  poetry  lives  in  every  people,  until  metrical  forms, 
foreign  models,  the  various  and  multiplying  interests  of  every-day-life, 
general  dejection  or  luxury,  stifle  it  so,  that  of  the  poetical  spirits,  still 
more  than  of  all  others,  very  few  find  vent :  while  on  the  contrary 
spirits  without  poetical  genius,  but  with  talents  so  analogous  to  it  that 
they  may  serve  as  a  substitute,  frequently  usurp  the  art  j  now  the  empty 
objections  that  have  been  raised  no  longer  need  any  answer.  Whoever 
does  not  discern  such  lays  in  the  epical  part  of  Roman  story,  may  con- 
tinue blind  to  them  :  he  will  be  left  more  and  more  alone  every  day  : 
there  can  be  no  going  backward  on  this  point  for  generations." — p.  217. 

If  we  were  to  illustrate  our  observations  to  the  extent  which  the 
subject  admits,  we  might  transcribe  a  part  of  almost  every  page: 
but  the  reader  is  probably  satisfied  ;  and  we  will  only  call  upon 
him  to  study  one  more  specimen  of  philosophical  reflexion.  The 
sentiment  contained  in  it  may  be  very  true,  and  perhaps  even  sub- 
lime— (poovavTu  (TuvsTOKTiv:  but  we  unfortunately  are  not  initiated. 

"  It  is  no  encroachment  on  that  which  is  already  existing,  for  a  new 
existence  to  awaken  beside  it :  it  is  murder,  to  stifle  the  stirrings  of  this 
life;  murder  and  rebellion  against  Providence.  As  the  most  perfect  life 
is  that  which  animates  the  most  complex  organization  ;  so  that  state  is 
the  noblest,  in  which  powers,  originally  and  definitely  distinct,  unite 
after  the  varieties  of  their  kind  into  centres  of  vitality,  one  beside  the 
other,  to  make  up  a  whole.    There  was  injustice  at  once  and  mischief  in 
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the  measure  adopted  at  Athens,  when  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  nobles, 
from  :i  iinidj^e  against  his  own  order,  by  transforming  the  tribes,  levelled 
the  di.siiiKtion  of  ranks,  and  introduced  an  equality  which  led  to  a  fran- 
tic democracy,  since  Athens  was  unaccountably  preserved  by  fortune 
from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants.  Servius  did  not  in  any  way 
trench  on  the  liberties  of  the  Romans;  those  slowly-earned  liberties, 
with  regard  to  which  it  was  now  forgotten  that  the  minor  houses  and 
the  secondary  centuries  were  at  first  no  less  destitute  of  them,  than  the 
commonalty  was  now." — p.  424. 

We  are  most  willing  to  allow,  in  justice  to  Messrs.  Hare  and 
Thirlwall,  that  the  obscurit}'  of  these  passages  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fault  of  their  translation.  They  might  perhaps 
have  given  less  trouble  to  the  English  reader,  if  they  had  not 
been  so  scrupulous  in  preserving  the  idioms  and  construction  of 
sentences  peculiar  to  the  German :  but  the  evil  lies  deeper  than 
in  mere  words :  and  unless  M.  Niebuhr  will  reconstruct  his 
whole  work,  and  consent  to  draw  out  his  arguments,  and  deduce 
his  conclusions,  in  the  method  which  other  historians  have  thought 
lit  to  adopt,  we  are  afraid  that  his  book  will  never  become  popu- 
lar; and  that  the  valuable  matter,  which  it  contains,  will  soon 
share  the  fate  of  the  liOri  Ihitei  and  the  Pontifical  Annals,  the 
loss  of  which  he  has  taught  us  so  deeply  to  deplore. 

We  have  one  word  more  to  say  to  the  translators.  We  regret, 
that  they  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  new  mode 
of  orthography  in  the  writing  of  certain  words.  Mr.  Mitford 
carried  this  innovation  to  the  greatest  extent  in  his  valuable  his- 
tory of  Greece  :  and  we  were  in  hopes,  that  the  bad  taste  of  such 
a  fashion  would  have  caused  the  number  of  imitators  to  be  small. 
Messrs.  Hare  and  Thirlwall  have  sinned  much  less  frequently  in 
this  way:  but  our  eyes  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  sovran  (p.  49,) 
and  sovranty  (p.  1.  37).  Highth  (p.  47,)  may  have  analogy  in  its 
favour,  but  our  forefathers  always  wrote  height :  erazed  (p.  520,) 
has  not  even  etymology  in  its  favour  :  and  we  cannot  imagine,  why 
the  very  common  term  incompatible  is  three  times  changed  into 
i)icompetiOle(y>.  453.  459'  old).  The  translators,  we  trust,  will 
excuse  our  making  these  remarks :  but  such  needless  and  unwar- 
ranted innovations,  (even  where  they  are  supported  by  analogy,) 
savour  of  pedantry :  and  we  should  be  sorry,  that  such  a  charge 
should  be  brought  with  the  slightest  show  of  reason  against  scho- 
lars,  who  are  so  well  qualified  to  enrich  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  their  country. 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  M.  Niebuhr's  style,  we  should 
have  proceeded  without  further  delay  to  give  an  account  of  the 
work  itself,  if  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  notice 
some  expressions,  which  put  the  author's  religious  sentiments  in 
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an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  We  are  aware,  that  it  may  be 
said,  that  an  author's  creed  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  theories 
about  the  history  of  Rome ;  and  that  though  he  may  be  convicted 
of  errors  in  divinity,  his  character  as  a  critic  and  a  scholar  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  its  own  merits.  Before  we  make  any 
answer  to  this  objection,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers  some  of 
those  passages,  which  have  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  men- 
tioned above  :  and  unless  we  have  drawn  from  them  a  wrong 
inference,  or  have  wholly  misunderstood  them,  (which  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed,)  we  are  afraid  that  M.  Niebuhr's  scepticism  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  early  history  of  Rome. 

In  more  than  one  place  he  leaves  us  to  infer,  that  he  attaches 
little  or  no  credit  to  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  beyond 
what  every  ancient  document,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  fiction,  is  entitled  to  receive.  At  p.  452,  speaking  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  an  arm  of  the 
sea  has  been  converted  into  a  swamp  :  during  which  process 
indeed  many  thousand  years  more  have  passed  away,  than  was 
supposed  by  those  who  imagined  this  state  of  things  for  the  times 
of  the  Odyssee."  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  sufficiently 
obscure:  but  from  the  way  in  which  M.  Niebuhr  speaks  of 
"  many  thousand  years"  preceding  the  times  of  the  Odyssee,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  Bible  chronology  is  far  from  receiving 
his  implicit  belief.     At  p.  214,  we  find  the  following  remark: 

"  According  to  the  chronology  of  Fabius,  the  Roman  histoiy  from  the 
founding  to  the  taking  of  the  city  divides  itself  into  two  portions  j  240 
years  under  the  kings,  and  120  after  them  ^  or,  to  express  it  differently, 
into  three  periods,  each  containing  ten  times  twelve  years ;  twelve  being 
the  number  of  the  birds  in  the  augury  of  Romulus.  This  scheme  was 
the  bed  of  Pi-ocrustes,  to  which  whatever  was  known  or  believed  about 
the  early  times  was  fitted." 

The  coincidence  of  these  three  periods  is  singular,  and  it  is 
plain,  that  M.  Niebuhr  suspects  the  reality  of  the  computation; 
which  makes  us  sorry  to  find  him  add  in  a  note,  "  As  the  life  of 
Moses  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  40  years  each."  If  the 
object  of  this  note  is  not  to  convey  an  insinuation,  that  these  three 
equal  periods  in  the  life  of  Moses  rest  upon  as  slight  an  histo- 
rical foundation  as  those  in  the  history  of  Rome,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  see  why  the  remark  is  made  at  all.  But  at  p.  21,  22,  he 
speaks  out  more  plainly  concerning  the  credit  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Mosaic  accounts. 

"  Legends  of  this  kind  (those  of  the  family  of  Lycaon)  will  not  be 
considered  by  any  one  as  historical :  but  as  national  pedigrees,  like  the 
Mosaical,  such  genealogies  are  deserving  of  attention ;  since  they  present 
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views  concerning  tlic  affinity  of  nations,  which  certainly  were  not  inven- 
tions of  the  genealogists,  themselves  early  writers  according  to  the  scale 
of  onr  literatnrc,  but  were  adopted  by  them  from  poems  belonging  to 
the  class  of  the  'I'hcogony,  or  from  ancient  treatises,  or  current  opinions. 
That  some  parts  indeed  of  these  genealogies  are  grounded  on  very  erro- 
neous suppositions,  or  at  least  on  accounts  imperfectly  understood,  is 
cxcmpliHed  in  the  IMosaical  j  which  represents  races,  belonging  unques- 
tionably to  entirely  different  families,  as  connected  :  and  I  am  very  wil- 
ling to  allow  that  the  Greek  mythologies  may  contain  still  greater  errors." 

We  are  certainly  led  to  infer  from  this  sentence,  that  the  Mo- 
saic genealogies  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion ;  and  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  some  parts  of  them  "  are  grounded  on  very 
erroneous  suppositions."  We  could  have  wished,  that  M.  Nie- 
buhr  had  not  brought  liis  charges  so  vaguely,  but  had  specified 
the  instances,  in  wliich  the  Bible  represents  races  as  connected, 
which  "  belong  unquestionably  to  different  families."  We  have 
little  doubt  that  he  alluded  to  Gen.  x,  1 1,  where  we  read  in  our 
version,  as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint,  and  many  other  translations, 
"  Out  of  that  land  went  foith  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh." 
There  undoubtedly  appears  a  confusion  in  this  statement.  Asshur 
is  here  mentioned  among  the  descendants  of  Ham :  and  yet,  at 
V.  22,  we  find  the  same  name  of  Asshur  among  the  children  of 
Shem.  If  the  above  translation  were  right,  the  remark  of  M. 
Niebuhr  might  perhaps  be  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  gene- 
alogy. In  order  to  reconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency,  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  refuge  of  chronologists, 
that  there  were  two  different  persons,  one  descended  from  Ham, 
and  the  other  from  Shem,  who  both  bore  the  name  of  Asshur.  It 
has  been  shown  to  be  highly  probable  by  many  commentators, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  that  the  marginal  reading  of  our  Bible 
is  the  correct  one,  "  He,  i.  e.  Nimrod,  went  out  into  Assyria." 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  name  of  Assyria  was  given  to 
the  country  by  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem.  When  we  read  in  Isaiah, 
xxiii.  13,  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans:  this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it,"  we  might  translate  with  equal 
propriety, — "  till  Asshur  founded  it:"  and  in  the  same  manner 
Asshur  is  put  for  the  inhabitants  of  Assyria  in  Numbers,  xxiv. 
22,  "  The  Kenite  shall  be  wasted,  until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee 
away  captive."  If  we  may  thus  assume,  that  Assyria  received  its 
name  from  the  son  of  Shem,  we  may  also  infer,  that  it  was  so 
called  long  before  the  time  of  Nimrod,  who  was  a  generation 
lower  than  Shem,  being  the  son  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham :  and 
from  all  the  accounts,  both  historical  and  traditional,  concerning 
Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  "  went  forth"  from  the 
land  of  Siiinar,  where  he  had  first  established  himself  in  com- 
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mand,  and  gradually  encroached  upon  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Assyria,  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  Asshur.  This 
notion  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Micah,  V.  6,  who  appears  to  have  considered  Assyria  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  name  of  Nimrod :  "  And  they  shall 
waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of  Nim- 
rod." So  many  commentators  have  adopted  this  interpretation 
of  Gen.  X.  1 1,  that  we  may  safely  conclude  it  to  be  the  true  one: 
and  this  passage  at  least  does  not  furnish  an  instance,  where 
"  races,  belonging  to  entirely  different  families,  are  represented  as 
connected." 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  M.  Niebuhr,  with  that  plia- 
bility of  belief,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  German,  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  reconcile  a  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  accounts  with  a  re- 
ception of  other  parts  of  revelation:  but  there  are  passages  in  his 
book,  which  at  least  make  it  doubtful,  whether  he  admits  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel  scheme.  We  allude  to 
those  passages,  in  which  he  expresses  doubts  concerning  the  fact 
of  all  mankind  having  proceeded  from  one  common  pair.  At 
p.  44,  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 

"  The  latter  conclusion  was  dictated  by  the  fallacy,  which  is  still  so 
general,  that  tribes  of  a  common  stock  must  have  sprung  genealogically 
by  ever-widening  ramifications  from  a  single  root.  This  fallacy  escaped 
detection  among  the  ancients,  perhaps  because  they  admitted  many  races 
of  men  originally  different.  They  who  do  not  recognize  such  a  plurality, 
but  ascend  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  betray  that  they  have  no  idea 
of  languages  and  their  modifications,  unless  they  cling  to  the  miracle 
of  a  confusion  of  tongues ;  a  miracle  which  may  suffice  with  respect  to 
such  races  as  present  no  striking  physical  difference.  But  if  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  origin  of  things  in  all  cases  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
notions,  which  comprehend  only  developement  and  progress,  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  going  back  step  by  step  in  the  range  of  history,  we  shall 
frequently  find  tribes  of  one  race,  that  is,  identified  by  peculiarities  of 
character  and  language,  on  opposite  coasts ;  as  for  instance  the  Pelas- 
gians  in  Greece,  Epirus,  and  the  south  of  Italy:  without  any  necessity 
for  assuming  one  of  these  separate  regions  to  have  been  the  original  home 
whence  a  part  emigrated  to  the  other.  In  like  manner  we  find  Iberians 
on  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Celts  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  This 
is  analogous  to  the  geography  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  3 
the  great  circles  of  which  are  separated  by  mountains,  and  inclose  narrow 
seas." 

Upon  which  passage  we  have  the  following  note : 

"  The   author  of  a  remark  by  which  prejudices  are  irritated,  must 

guard  it  against  misconstructions.     I  am  far  from  meaning  to  assert  that 

those  extensive  seats  of  the  Pelasgians  were  their  original  country  from 

the  beginning  of  the  human  race :  however  high  we  may  rise  toward 
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tlmt  epoch,  still  the  annals  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  would  fill 
up  but  a  small  part  of  the  inscrutable  period  during  which  nations  must 
have  been  in  no  less  active  collision  than  in  aftcr-tiiucs.  I  only  protest 
against  the  application  of  an  utterly  ungrounded  supposition." 

Tiic  obscurity  of  M.  Niebuhr's  style  is  very  apparent  in  this 
extract;  but  we  cannot  easily  mistake  his  meaning:  and  though 
he  professes  a  wish  to  guard  against  misconstructions,  we  con- 
reive,  that  he  would  not  really  disavow  the  sentiment  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  him  above.  At  p.  145-G,  he  speaks  out  more 
plaiidy  :  after  noticing  the  popular  legends  of  giants  having  occu- 
pied Campania,  he  says, 

"  Now  far  as  we  arc  from  sharing  such  a  belief,  I  still  cannot  forbear 
ascribing  to  the  people  a  healthier  perception  than  that  of  the  philoso- 
phers in  one  respect :  the  latter  assume  a  time  without  beginning, 
wherein  act  follows  act ;  while  the  people  recognizes  the  creation  of  man- 
kind, a  beginning  of  new  laws  of  life  5  for  the  sake  of  setting  which 
before  our  eyes,  the  fragments  left  from  the  life  of  earlier  ages  seem  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  earth.  That  such  a  creation  should  have  oc- 
curred only  once,  we  are  no  way  forced  to  conclude:  it  may  have  taken 
place,  for  the  dift'crent  races  of  mankind,  after  the  earth  had  been  more 
or  less  extensively  desolated,  at  widely-distant  epochs  in  the  course  of 
those  many  thousand  years  which  were  required  to  form  the  alluvial 
land  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Lombardy  or  Louisiana:  for  God  does  not 
grow  old,  nov  weary  of  creating,  of  preserving,  of  remoulding  and 
training." 

These  two  passages  can  hardly  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  the 
writer  of  them  believes  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  be  de- 
scended from  one  common  pair:  and  we  repeat,  that  unless  we 
hold  this  belief,  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  are  necessarily 
overthrown.     To  a  superficial  reasoner,  this  conclusion  may  not 
be  so  apparent;  and  an  inquiry  into  the  common  origin  of  man- 
kind may  be  reckoned  as  safe  and  legitimate  a  topic  of  discussion, 
as  any  other  question  in  history  or  philosophy.     Such  might  have 
been  the  case,  if  Revelation  had  been  silent  on  the  subject;  and 
if  it  be  said,  that  though  the  Old  Testament  does  not  speak  of 
more  than  one  pair  being  originally  created,  still  it  does  not  actu- 
ally assert  the   contrary,  we  will   consent  to  lay  aside  the   Old 
Testament  altogether,  and  look  only  to  the  New.     The  ruin  of 
mankind  through  Adam,  and  the  restoration  of  mankind  through 
Jesus  Christ,  are  assuredly  the  most  fundamental  points  in  the 
Gospel  scheme.     If  Adam  had  not  sinned,  Christ  had  not  died : 
and  we  cannot  see  that  the  Gospel  holds  out  the  death  of  Christ 
as  being  of  any  avail,  except  to  the  descendants  of  Adam.     If  any 
inhabitants  of  this  earth  are  not  descended  from  Adam,  though  it 
may  please  God  in  His  mercy  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death,  yet  assuredly  no  promise  is  given  to  them  in  the 
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Gospel :  and  unless  each  person  could  trace  his  genealogy  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  he  would,  to  the  last,  feel  uncertainty  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  included  in  the  Christian  covenant.  The 
question,  therefore,  which  M.  Niebuhr  has  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive, is  not  one  of  mere  abstract  speculation  or  philosophical 
inquiry;  it  is  one  in  which  every  human  being  is  personally  and 
fearfully  interested.  It  may  be  indifferent,  in  a  moral  or  political 
view,  whether  the  world  was  peopled  from  one  common  stock  or 
no;  but  so  long  as  we  read,  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  descent 
from  Adam,  and  the  redemption  through  Christ,  but  as  relative 
and  dependent  propositions.  It  is  this  which  forms  the  real  con- 
nexion between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New;  and  if  it  was 
the  sin  of  Adam,  and  that  alone,  which  caused  Christ  to  die, 
those  only  who  are  descended  from  Adam  can  be  interested  in 
the  benefits  purchased  by  Christ's  death.  We  should  be  most 
unwilling  to  ascribe  to  M.  Niebuhr  any  sentiments  which  he  does 
not  really  hold,  or  to  judge  him  for  consequences  which  he  did 
not  foresee;  but  in  this  critical  and  philosophical  age,  we  would 
warn  the  incautious  reader  of  history  against  entering  upon  spe- 
culations, which  may  end  in  ruining  his  faith;  and  against  adopt- 
ing notions  concerning  his  first  parents,  which  may  lead  him  to 
doubt  concerning  his  Redeemer. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that,  granting  all  this,  we  ought  to 
weigh  M.  Niebuhr's  merits  as  an  investigator  of  Roman  history, 
without  any  reference  to  his  religious  creed;  and  that  though  he 
may  be  sceptical  or  mistaken  concerning  Moses,  he  may  still  have 
exercised  sound  criticism  concerninsr  Numa.  The  remark  under 
certain  restrictions  is  true.  We  allow  that  a  sceptic,  or  an  infidel, 
may  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  bad  theologian  may  be  a  good 
historian;  but  notwithstanding  this,  we  maintain  that  there  is  no 
defect  either  in  our  candour  or  in  our  logic,  if,  while  we  are  cri- 
ticising M.  Niebuhr's  remarks  upon  Rome,  we  also  take  into  the 
account  the  notions  which  he  has  advanced  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  We  have  no  intention  to  charge  M.  Niebuhr  with 
scepticism  or  infidelity;  we  hope  and  trust  that  he  is  free  from 
both;  but  the  opinions  which  he  avows,  may  certainly  lead  to 
conclusions  incompatible  with  the  Gospel  scheme ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  these  opinions,  we  would  observe,  that  he  must  either 
have  formed  them  deliberately  or  hastily;  they  are  either  the  result 
of  careful  investigation  and  honest  conviction,  or  they  have  been 
taken  up  without  evidence,  and  fostered  by  prejudice.  In  either- 
case,  the  fact  of  his  having  come  to  what  we  consider  a  wrong 
conclusion,  must  lessen  our  dependence  upon  his  judgment  in 
any  case  whatever.     We  need  not  say,  that  if  he  has  decided 
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against  the  Mosaic  history,  without  well  weighing  the  subject,  he 
lt';uls  us  to  suspect  his  inclusti y  or  his  honesty;  but  if  he  has  con- 
sidered the  evidence,  and  formed  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  erro- 
neous judgment,  we  must  then  defend  his  candour  at  the  expense 
of  his  reasoning  powers:  and  what  warrant  have  we,  that  the 
same  carelessness,  or  the  same  want  of  judgment,  whichever  it 
may  be,  may  not  have  attended  his  speculations  upon  the  history 
of  Rome?  It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  we  decline  joining  in 
the  praise,  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  bestow  upon  scep- 
tical writers.  \\  e  fully  allow  that  they  may  be  in  the  right,  and 
ourselves  in  the  wrong,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we 
should  believe  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  so  long  as  we  consider 
our  own  conclusions  well-founded,  we  must  not  only  think  ill  of 
the  opposite  opinions,  but  we  must  also  conceive  the  supporters  of 
them  to  have  committed  some  error  in  judgment.  The  most  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial  persons  must  form  this  estimate  of  their 
opponents;  the  nature  of  things  must  always  compel  them  to  do 
so;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  conceive  the  remarks  not  to  be  out 
of  place,  which  we  have  made  upon  M.  Niebuhr's  view  of  the 
Mosaic  history. 

We  shall  now  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  shall  not  return 
to  it  again.  \¥e  shall  also  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  political 
sentiments  which  the  learned  author  has  advanced.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  in  this  respect  there  is  a  material  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  editions,  and  that  some  of  those  patriotic 
ebullitions  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  have  been  lopped 
away  from  the  second.  We  are  still  at  a  loss  to  see  the  good  taste 
or  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  discussion  about  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, as  at  p.  517;  and  we  could  have  wished  for  milder  and 
more  charitable  language  at  p.  265,  where  we  read  of  "  those 
happier  times,  when  the  Turkish  empire  was  verging  unhindered 
to  dissolution  and  ruin,  through  its  own  barbarism  and  wicked- 
ness." Throughout  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  there  is  too  much 
of  that  furious  and  intolerant  zeal,  which  has  brought  liberality 
and  patiiotism  into  contempt,  and  has  made  the  byewords  of  a 
party  out  of  terms  which  are  in  themselves  generous  and  noble. 
But  we  shall  say  no  more  of  M.  Niebuhr's  politics;  we  shall 
proceed  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  of  his  remarks  upon 
Roman  history;  and  if  we  have  been  too  long  in  coming  to 
this,  the  most  material  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  plead  in  our 
excuse,  that  the  extracts,  which  we  have  already  given,  contain 
'  some  interesting  observations,  and  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  style  and  manner  of  writing  peculiar  to  M. 
Niebulir. 

We  should  begin  with  stating,  that  the  volume  now  before  us 
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is  only  the  first,  Mhich  is  to  be  followed  by  we  know  not  how 
many;  and  if  any  person  should  have  already  read  the  first  edition, 
which  appeared  in  181 1-12,  they  must  by  no  means  think  that  their 
task  is  so  far  accomplished.  The  two  editions  are  in  many 
respects  essentially  difterent;  and  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn 
upon  the  same  subjects,  are  sometimes  totally  contradictory.  But 
the  author's  own  characteristic  and  enthusiastic  language  will  best 
explain  the  plan  of  the  present  edition. 

"  It  was  a  time  full  of  hope,  when  the  university  of  Berlin  was 
opened :  and  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  in  which  months  rolled  away, 
while  the  contents  of  the  first  volumes  of  this  history  were  digested  for 
lectures  and  worked  up  for  publication  ; — to  have  enjoyed  this,  and  to 
have  lived  in  1813,  this  of  itself  is  enough  to  make  a  man's  life,  not- 
withstanding much  sad  experience,  a  happy  one.  In  this  state  of  delight 
the  meaning  of  many  an  ancient  mystery  disclosed  itself:  but  yet  more 
were  overlooked :  in  much  I  erred  :  a  still  greater  part  was  left  in  a  dis- 
jointed condition  feebly  supported  by  proofs.  For  my  knowledge  was 
the  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been  self-taught,  and  who 
as  yet  had  only  been  able  to  devote  to  study  such  hours  as  he  could 
withdraw  from  business :  and  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  journey  like 
a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  along  the  eaves." — Preface,  p.  x. 

"  To  these  defects  of  my  work  1  was  far  from  blind :  the  points 
attacked  by  those  who  criticised  it,  were  by  no  means  the  weak  ones, 
but  often  the  soundest  and  strongest.  My  being  aware  of  these  faults, 
and  desirous  to  make  use  of  the  new  discoveries,  was  the  main  reason 
which  retarded  the  continuation  :  for  it  was  necessary  that,  before  I  pro- 
ceeded, the  first  volume  should  be  written  anew." — pp.  x.  xi. 

"  The  work  which  I  here  lay  before  the  public,  is,  as  the  first 
glance  will  show,  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  scarcely  a  few  fragments 
of  the  former  have  been  incorporated.  It  would  have  been  incomparably 
easier  to  have  preserved  the  ground-work  of  the  first  edition  ;  I  resolved 
on  the  far  more  difficult  task,  as  the  most  expedient,  which  would  give 
unity  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  That  whole,  consisting  of  this  and 
the  next  two  volumes,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  reached  his  matu- 
rity :  whose  powers  may  decline,  but  whose  convictions  are  thoroughly 
settled,  whose  views  cannot  change 3  and  so  I  wish  that  the  former  edi- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  youthful  work." — p.  xii. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  author's  convictions  are  so  tho- 
roughly settled,  and  his  views  so  unchangeable;  but  when  we  find 
every  chapter  so  full  of  conjectures,  and  in  almost  every  page  such 
an  utter  hopelessness  of  arriving  at  definite  conclusions,  we  are 
rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  these  unchangeable  views  and 
these  thoroughly  settled  convictions  can  be.  Perhaps  the  only 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  is,  that  the  whole  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome  is  impenetrably  obscure ;  and  though  M. 
Niebuhr  has  gone  more  boldly  and  resolutely  into  this  darkness 
than  any  former  writer,  though  he  has  sometimes  rubbed  our  eyes 
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and  iiiiulo  lus  faiu}'  that  we  can  see,  yet,  in  many  cases,  his  only 
boast  has  been  to  liave  extinguished  tlie  false  lights  which  others 
held  uj).  and  our  only  satisfaction  is  to  know  and  feel  that  we  are 
still  in  the  dark;  to  which  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  the  obscurity 
of  his  own  style  is  ill-suited  to  afford  us  any  relief;  and  we  may 
say  of  it,  as  Seneca  did  of  the  grotto  of  Posilippo,  ISiihil  iUo 
carcere  lo)igius,  nihil  illis  faucibus  obscurius,  qua  nobis  prastant, 
non  ut  per  tcnebras  videainus,  sed  ipsas.     Epist.  57' 

If  we  look  to  the  table  of  contents,  and  the  subjects  discussed 
in  each  chapter  or  division  of  the  work,  the  arrangement  is  ex- 
tremely good.  Some  readers  are  perhaps  not  prepared  to  find 
the  history  of  Rome  preceded  by  an  inquiry  into  the  original 
population  of  Italy.  But  the  subjects  are  closely  and  intimately 
comiected.  Tiie  question,  which  is  most  interesting,  and  unfor- 
tunately most  obscure,  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  is  that  which 
concerns  the  tribe  or  people,  to  which  the  Romans  are  to  be 
ascribed  :  and  we  feel  much  indebted  to  M.  Niebuhr  for  having 
devoted  150  pages  of  his  work  to  the  investigation  of  this  difficult 
subject.  The  Pelasgi  naturally  form  an  important  part  of  this 
inquiry;  and  the  learning  and  research,  which  M.  Niebuhr  has 
displayed  in  treating  of  that  ancient  and  perplexing  people,  is 
truly  astonishing.  VV^e  cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
the  subject  is  revolting,  or  one  which  generally  excites  disgust: 
and  when  we  find  him  devoting  so  much  of  his  own  time  and 
labour  to  the  investigation,  and  communicating  the  results  in 
such  minute  detail  to  the  reader,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  him  express  himself  as  follows  : — 

"  The  name  of  this  people,  of  whom  the  historical  inquirers  in  the 
Augustan  age  found  no  trace  among  any  then  subsisting,  and  about 
whom  so  many  opinions  have  been  so  confidently  maintained  in  recent 
literature,  is  irksome  to  the  historian,  who  bates  such  spurious  philology 
as  raises  pretensions  to  knowledge  concerning  races  so  buried  in  silence, 
and  is  revolting,  on  account  of  the  scandalous  abuse  that  has  been  made 
of  imaginary  Pelasgic  mysteries  and  lore.  This  feeling  of  disgust  has 
hitherto  kept  me  from  speaking  of  the  Pelasgians  in  general ;  especially 
as  I  might  only  be  opening  a  way  for  a  new  influx  of  writings  on  this 
\mfortunate  suljject.  I  was  desirous  of  confining  myself  to  the  tribes  of 
this  nation  mentioned  as  settled  in  Italy  ;  but  this  would  leave  the  in- 
vestigation wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  what  I  am  now  about  to  com- 
municate does  not  pretend  to  make  out  any  thing  else  than  Strabo  for 
instance,  if  he  had  set  what  he  knew  distinctly  before  his  own  mind, 
might  have  given  as  the  result."— pp.  22,  23. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  the  reader  will  find,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  an  immense  mass  of  information  con- 
cerning the  Pelasgi :  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  in  this,  as 
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in  so  many  instances,  the  learned  author  has  not  ventured  to  draw 
more  definite  conclusions  from  such  copious  data.  In  a  former 
number,  when  giving  an  account  of  Mr.  Cramer's  Geography  of 
Italy,  we  entered  at  some  length  into  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the 
Pelasgi :  and  we  have  been  pleased  to  find,  that  nearly  all  the 
opinions,  M'hich  we  approved  of  in  Mr.  Cramer's  book,  are 
still  farther  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  M. 
Niebuhr.  The  latter  writer  has  gone  more  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  referred  to  a  greater  number  of  authorities  :  grammarians 
and  scholiasts  appear  to  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  orators  and  his- 
torians ;  and  he  certainly  possesses  the  faculty  of  extracting  facts 
from  incidental  expressions,  and  of  making  criticism  subservient 
to  history,  with  a  success  which  we  scarcely  remember  to  have 
met  with  in  any  other  writer.  Still,  however,  we  are  obliged  to 
repeat  what  we  said  above,  that  with  all  these  premises  there  is 
little  conclusion  :  and  we  doubt  whether  more  certain  and  tangible 
information  is  not  to  be  gained  from  the  short  and  unassuming 
dissertations  of  Mr.  Cramer,  than  from  the  more  elaborate  and 
deeply-critical  speculations  now  before  us. 

We  have  mentioned  with  much  commendation  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Mr.  Cramer  to  prove,  that  the  Tyrrheni,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  the  most  ancient  histories,  were  Pelasgi :  and 
the  identity  is  still  farther  demonstrated  in  the  present  work. 
M.  Niebuhr  gives  his  conclusion  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the  origin  of  the  erroneous 
opinions  on  the  extraction  of  the  Etruscans,  whicli  deceived  even  the 
Greeks,  and  have  led  the  moderns  still  further  astray,  in  proportion  to 
their  anxiety  in  seeking  some  key  or  other  to  the  mysteries  of  a  buried 
language.  It  is  enough  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  because  Tyr- 
rhenia  retained  its  name  after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans 
and  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenians  had  emigrated,  two  entirely  different  races 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyrrhenians  :  the  Pelasgians  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  and  on  the  islands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ^gean,  and  the 
Etruscans.  The  latter  had  no  more  title  to  the  name,  than  the  English 
to  that  of  Britons,  or  the  Spanish  Creoles  to  that  of  Mexicans  or  Peru- 
vians :  it  was  acquired  in  all  the  three  cases  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Now  it  being  supposed  that  Pelasgians  could  only  be  derived 
from  Greece,  hence  the  story  of  the  migration  from  Thessaly  was  in- 
vented 3  and  because  the  Meeonians  were  Tyrrhenians,  and  it  passed  for 
certain  at  Athens  and  among  the  lonians,  that  these  Tyrrhenians,  like 
those  of  Lemnos,  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Agylla  and  Tarquinii,  hence  arose  the  story  concerning  the  Lydian  emi- 
gration of  the  ancient  Tyrrhenians,  which  Herodotus,  in  one  of  his  less 
fortunate  hours,  understood  of  the  Etruscans."— p.  89. 

Much  of  this  paragraph  we  conceive  to  be  undoubtedly  true, 
and  all  of  it  to  be  plausible  :  there   are  also  good  reasons  ad- 
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vancod  at  p.  '2'2,  for  supposing  the  Q^uotriaiis  to  be  Pclasgi:  and, 
in  fact,  tlicre  is  no  part  of  llic  peninsula  of  Italy,  in  which  traces 
are  not  to  be  found  of  this  roving  and  enterprising  people. 

"  The  Pclasglans,  under  which  name  it  seems  that  in  Italy  the  Qiino- 
trians,  Morgctcs,  Siculians,  Tyrrhenians,  Peucetians,  Libuniians,  and 
Venetians  may  be  comprehended,  surrounded  the  Adriatic  with  their 
possessions  no  less  than  the  ^Egean  :  that  tribe  of  them  which  left  its 
name  to  the  lower  sea,  having  dwelt  along  its  coast  up  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  Tuscany,  had  also  a  settlement  in  Sardinia:  and  in  Sicily 
the  Elymians,  as  well  as  the  Siculians,  belonged  to  the  same  race.  In 
the  iidand  parts  of  Europe  the  Pelasgians  were  settled  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  ;  and  under  the  name  of  Paeonians  and  Panno- 
nians  extended  as  far  as  the  Danube  ;  that  is,  if  the  Teucrians  and  Dar- 
danians  were  not  diflerent  races." — p.  148. 

With  respect  to  the  Pelasgic  settlements  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  evidence  does  not  appear  so  certain :  and  we 
have  the  same  remark  to  make  concerning  M.  Niebuhr,  which 
Ave  made  when  treating  of  Mr.  Cramer's  work,  that  he  has,  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  Celtic  tribes,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, descended  into  Italy  from  the  north  at  a  very  early  period. 
Neither  can  we  see  any  evidence  of  the  Pelasgi  having  settled  in 
Spain.  M.  Niebuhr  gives  ns  what  he  considers  a  proof  of  it: 
but  the  foundation  is  extremely  slight,  or  rather  nothing  at  all. 
He  first  quotes  "  a  history  of  the  origin  of  Florence,  compiled 
perhaps  even  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  from  marvellous 
popular  legends  and  poetical  sources,"  which  gives  the  name  of 
Turini  to  the  Ardeates.  The  Turini  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
same  people  with  the  Tyrrheni ;  and  hence  we  have  evidence  of 
Ardea  being  a  Tyrrhenian  city.  We  are  next  referred  to  "  the 
legend  which  represents  Saguntnm  as  a  colony  of  the  Ardeates," 
and  thus  the  fact  is  made  out,  that  the  Pelasgi  extended  as  far  as 
Spain.  With  respect  to  this  legend  concerning  Ardea  and  Sa- 
guntnm, we  are  referred  to  Livy,  xxi.  7  :  but  if  we  turn  to  the 
passage,  it  by  no  means  proves  so  much  as  M.  Niebuhr  has 
asserted.  Speaking  of  the  Saguntines,  Livy  informs  us,  Oriundi  a 
Zaci/ntho  insula  dicuntnr,  mixtiqiie  etiam  ah  Ardea  Rutidorum 
qiiidam  generis.  These  words  are  very  far  from  representing 
Saguntum  as  a  colony  from  Ardea.  Whether  the  Ardeates  were 
themselves  of  Pelasgic  origin,  is  extremelv  uncertain  :  and  if  in 
process  of  time  they  sent  some  of  their  redundant  population  to 
seek  a  settlement  in  Spain,  this  was  a  very  different  affair  from 
the  wandering  voyages  of  the  Pelasgi  in  the  earliest  ages. 

The  industry  and  ability  displayed  by  M.  Niebuhr  in  these 
researches  forbid  us  to  dwell  upon  such  inaccuracies  as  these, 
which,  after  all,  are  of  little  importance  :   nor  do  we  call  the 
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reader's  attention,  except  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  to  the  sin- 
gular ingenuity  exhibited  in  tracing  an  affinity  between  the  names 
of  different  Italian  tribes.  The  remark  of  the  Roman  gram- 
marians, that  Opiciis,  OpscHs,  and  Oscus  are  the  same  name,  (p. 
54,)  will  not  excite  much  opposition:  but  that  "  Apiilus  and 
Opiais  are  according  to  all  appearance  the  same  name,  only  with 
different  terminations,"  (p.  55,)  is  a  position,  which  will  not  per- 
haps obtain  such  ready  assent.  Still  less  can  we  allow  the  truth 
of  the  remark,  that  the  names  of  the  Umhrians  and  Opicans  come 
near  each  other :  and  yet  this  affinity  is  used  at  p.  64-5,  as  a 
proof  of  their  common  origin.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  this 
prolific  family  of  names  :  and  at  p.  58  we  read,  "  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Oscic,  in  its  Latin  words,  to  substitute  p  for  qii  ; 
saying  pid  for  fjtiid  and  the  like :  in  this  way  the  radical  syllable 
of  the  names  Opici  and  Apuli  might  be  expressed  in  Latin  in  the 
name  /Equi."  According  to  this  etymological  process,  the  name 
of  the  ^Equi  resembles  that  of  the  Umbrians  :  for  the  yEqui  may  be 
considered  the  same  as  the  Opici,  (i.  e.  if  we  do  not  mind  our  ps 
and  qus),  and  the  Opici  and  the  Umbrians  come  near  each  other. 
In  the  same  manner  we  are  told  at  p.  38,  that  Sikelus  and  Italus 
are  the  same  name.  We  should  not  despair,  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, of  being  able  to  prove  any  two  nations  to  be  allied  in  this 
manner  :  nor  is  there  any  harm  in  such  jeux  d'esprit,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  found  any  argument  of  real  affinity  upon  these  ideal 
resemblances.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  unnecessary  to  show,  that 
tribes,  which  are  descended  from  a  common  origin,  have  any  thing 
in  common  as  to  their  names.  The  imposition  of  names  is  pro- 
bably quite  accidental :  they  may  resemble  each  other,  or  they 
may  not:  and  when  we  know  that  the  Brigantes,  Ordovices, 
Iceni,  &c.  &:c.  were  inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  certainly  of  the 
same  Celtic  stock,  it  is  plain,  that  similarity  of  name,  or  the  con- 
trary, can  form  no  argument  as  to  identity  of  origin. 

M .  Niebuhr  indulges  his  fancy  a  great  deal  too  much  in  tracing 
these  resemblances.  When  he  says,  that  the  name  of  the  Vohcians 
is  clearly  visible  in  that  of  the  Falisci,  (p.  58,)  it  is  true,  that  /,  s, 
and  c,  are  radical  letters  in  each,  nor  are  the  initial  letters  very 
different :  but  when  we  recollect,  that  the  Falisci  lived  at  Falerii, 
it  then  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to  prove  that  Falerii  and 
Volsci  are  the  same  words:  and  though  M.  Niebuhr  would  pro- 
bably undertake  this  demonstration  without  any  difficulty,  we  do 
not  profess  to  understand  his  system :  and  if  the  Falisci  were 
allied  to  the  Volsci,  we  must  receive  the  fact  without  any  reference 
to  similarity  of  name. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  bolder  use  of  this  doctrine  of  affinity 
of  names,  than  at  p.  57,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  a 
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passage  ill  Herodotus.  That  historian  speaking  (vii.  lG3.)  of  the 
imnunse  army  of  Carthaginians  and  other  nations,  whicli  attacked 
Gelon  in  Sicily,  mentions  Iberians,  Lignrians,  llelisijcians, 
('EXjo-uxwv,)  &.C.  The  latter  name  has  given  much  perplexity  to 
the  conunentators;  and  ]S1.  Niebuhr  says  boldly,  "  1  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Elisyci  or  Helisyci  are  no  other  people  than  the 
Volsci."  This  conjecture  is  probably  as  good  as  that  of  Wes- 
seling,  who  fancied  that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  Helvetians,  a 
people  who  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  have  joined  a  Car- 
thaginian army:  but  the  safer  way  is  to  confess  our  ignorance: 
and  since  Hecatieus  speaks  of  the  Helesyci  as  a  Ligurian  tribe, 
and  Herodotus  names  them  after  the  Ligurians,  we  cannot  see 
why  M.  Niebuhr  should  question  the  authority  of  Hecataus,  and 
prefer  his  own  hypothesis,  which  only  rests  on  a  fanciful  and  very 
distant  nominal  resemblance. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  obligation  to  M.  Niebuhr  for 
this  prefatory  inquiry  into  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy.  His 
book  has  probably  brought  together  all  the  scattered  notices 
which  can  be  collected  upon  the  subject;  and  it  is  in  this  respect 
a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  ancient  Italian  geography  :  but  the 
question,  which  made  this  inquiry  necessary,  and  which  furnishes 
the  only  reason  for  its  being  introduced  at  all,  is  still,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  as  far  as  ever  from  being  settled.  If  M.  Niebuhr  has 
decided  in  his  own  mind,  or  has  communicated  to  his  readers  any 
definite  conclusion,  as  to  the  tribe  or  people  from  whom  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Rome  were  descended,  we  have  unfortunately 
passed  over  or  misunderstood  that  part  of  his  dissertation.  He 
advances  very  solid  arguments  against  the  truth  of  the  Trojan 
legend  :  he  pronounces  the  voyage  of  Evander  to  be  a  fiction  :  he 
denies  any  real  connexion  between  Rome  and  Alba :  and  after 
having  thus  destroyed  every  hypothesis,  which  ancient  or  modern 
historians  had  adopted,  concerning  the  origin  of  Rome,  he  leaves 
us  to  suppose  that  the  eternal  city  either  sprang  out  of  the  earth, 
or  dropped  from  the  clouds. 

"  I  do  not  inquire  who  built  Rome,  and  gave  laws  to  her ;  but  what 
Rome  was,  before  her  liistory  begins,  and  how  she  grew  out  of  her 
cradle  :  on  these  points  something  may  be  learnt  from  traditions  and 
from  her  institutions.  What  by  long  meditation  on  this  subject  has  to 
me  become  clear  and  certain,  I  am  now  about  to  communicate  3  not  in 
the  form  of  a  inever-ending  scrutiny  into  every  minute  circumstance  that 
I  have  in  view,  but  subject  to  the  law  of  asserting  nothing  however 
slight  with  any  other  than  the  precise  shade  of  conviction  which  it  has 
in  my  own  mind,  and  exercising  that  active  freedom  without  which  such 
a  task  becomes  irksome." — p.  245-6. 

Such  are  the  author's  intentions  in  his  own  M'ords.     He  does 
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not  mean  to  inquire  who  built  Rome  and  gave  laws  to  her.  The 
inquiry  would  perhaps  be  fruitless ;  and  M.  Niebuhr  may  have 
found  it  to  be  so  :  but  his  readers  had  a  right  to  expect  some  in- 
formation to  be  given  them  as  to  former  hypotheses  :  and  when 
we  are  told,  that  long  meditation  has  made  something  clear  and 
certain  to  the  author,  our  curiosity  is  painfully  excited  to  know 
what  this  something  may  be.  We  have  looked  for  it  through 
many  involved  and  perplexing  sentences,  but  one  thing  alone  is 
clear  and  certain  to  ourselves,  that — M.  Niebuhr  is  not  able  to 
tell  us  who  built  Rome.  With  respect  to  the  notion  of  Rome 
being  founded  by  a  colony  from  Troy,  we  had  pleasure  in  reading 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  Let  none  treat  this  inquiry  with  scorn,  because  Ilion  too  was  a 
fable,  and  a  voyage  to  the  unknown  west  was  impossible.  Mythical  the 
Trojan  war  certainly  is,  so  that  not  a  single  point  among  its  incidents 
can  be  distinguished  as  more  or  less  probable  tlian  the  rest :  yet  it  has 
an  undeniable  historical  foundation  3  and  this  does  not  lie  hid  so  far 
below  the  surface  as  in  many  other  poetical  legends.  That  the  Atridae 
were  kings  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Nor  can  the 
voyage  to  Latium  be  called  impossible  5  since  the  boldness  of  mariners 
is  not  at  all  confined  by  the  imperfection  of  their  vessels ;  nor  is  their 
knowledge  of  distant  regions  to  be  measured  by  the  conceptions  of  their 
countrymen  who  remain  at  home,  in  an  age  when  there  are  no  books, 
maps,  and  men  of  learning." — p.  151. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  sober  and  judicious  criticism,  which  we 
do  not  always  meet  with  in  modern  German  writings.  We  should 
hardly  like  to  find  ourselves  in  the  same  room  with  a  man  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  Trojan  war:  we  should  suspect  his  head  or 
his  heart  to  be  not  quite  sound :  and  if  in  this  age  of  discoveries, 
in  these  days  of  hieroglyphics  and  palimpsests,  if  anything  should 
be  brought  to  light  which  compels  us  to  give  up  "  the  tale  of 
Troy  divine,"  we  shall  be  inclined  to  feel,  what  no  other  circum- 
stances could  possibly  make  us  feel,  a  wish  to  be  once  more  at 
school,  when  we  learnt  Homer  with  a  rod  hanging  over  our  heads, 
and  when  we  had  never  heard  anything  of  the  march  of  mind. 
With  respect  to  Virgil,  however,  our  prejudices  are  not  so  strong. 
We  should  have  no  objection  to  be  convinced  that  ^neas  sailed 
to  Italy,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber:  but  when  we 
think  of  our  own  fabulous  legends,  and  that  our  monkish  writers 
believed  almost  as  implicitly  in  the  story  of  Brutus  coming  to 
Britain,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Jjlneas  having  visited  Italy,  we  are 
obliged  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  two  accounts,  and  to  ask 
whether  Brutus  and  J^neas  did  not  probably  sail  from  Troy  in 
the  same  ship. 

M.  Niebuhr  makes  a  remark  at  p.  158,  that  notwithstanding 
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the  popular  reception  which  the  Trojan  legend  met  with  at  Rome, 
not  a  single  Roman  festival  related  to  iEneas  and  Ilion.  The 
objection,  if  it  were  true,  would  have  some  weight;  but  there  is 
rather  an  indistinctness  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
!M.  Nicbuhr  could  only  mean,  that  there  was  no  Roman  festival, 
which  was  considered  and  generally  reported  to  relate  to  ^neas 
and  Ilion :  if  he  meant  more  than  this,  and  that  there  was  no  fes- 
tival \^  hich  was  reallij  connected  with  the  arrival  of  iEneas  from 
Troy,  he  would  almost  decide  the  point  whicii  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion; and  if  there  were  any  rites  or  ceremonies,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief  deduced  their  origin  from  the  Trojan 
settlers,  the  only  question  for  us  to  decide  would  be,  whether  this 
popular  belief  were  founded  on  truth  or  fiction.  With  respect  to 
the  fact  of  such  traditions  existing  or  no,  we  think  the  remark  of 
M.  Niebuhr  is  decidedly  incorrect.  The  Fasti  of  Ovid  un- 
doubtedly mention  some  festivals,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  Troy.  That  of  the  Idaa  mater  or  Cybele, 
"was  certainly  of  Phrygian  origin.  The  Vinalia,  a  festival  of 
Venus,  are  expressly  referred  by  Ovid  (Fasti,  iv.  877,  &c.)  to  the 
wars  of  iEneas  in  Italy:  and  without  quoting  any  other  instance, 
the  whole  worship  of  Vesta,  which  was  peculiarly  Roman,  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  story  of  the  taking  of  Troy.  Ovid 
professes  himself  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Palladium 
and  the  sacred  fire  were  brought  to  Rome,  but  he  believed  or 
pretended  to  believe  the  fact, 

Auctor  in  incerto  :  res  est  Romana  :  tuetur 

Vesta,  quod  assiduo  lumine  cuncta  videt. — vi.  435. 

We  cannot  therefore  allow  any  weight  to  the  remark  of  M.  Nie- 
buhr: or  if  w'e  were  to  take  it  into  consideration  at  all,  it  makes 
against  him,  and  shows  that  the  tradition  about  Troy  was  not 
only  confined  to  nursery  stories  and  poetical  fables,  but  was 
deeply  rooted  and  entwined  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 

We  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  concerning  Vesta.  The 
classical  reader  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  he  meets 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  worship  of  this  goddess  in  Grecian  story. 
Her  altars  and  temples  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  Rome : 
and  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt,  but  that  the  Latin  term  Vesta  and 
the  Greek  'EcttIx  are  one  and  the  same  word.  "Etrx/a  with  the 
digamma  prefixed  easily  becomes  Vesta;  and  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  the  digamma  was  a  Pelasgic  letter.  It  is  probable 
therefore,  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  worship  of  Vesta 
came  into  Italy  with  the  Pelasgi:  and  though  M.  Niebuhr  no- 
where asserts  that  he  conceives  the  original  Romans  to  have  been 
Pelasgi,  yet  every  page  of  the  early  part  of  his  book  abundantly 
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proves  the  existence  of  that  singular  people  in  every  part  of  Italy. 
At  p.  28,  he  advances  it  as  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  "  that  the 
Teucrians  and  Dardanians,  Troy  and  Hector,  ought  perhaps  to 
be  considered  as  Pelasgian:"  which  notion,  though  only  thrown 
out  incidentally,  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  the  very  verge  of  truth, 
and  enable  us  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  Rome, 
without  altogether  rejecting  the  tradition  concerning  Troy.  We 
are  always  inclined  to  attach  some  importance  to  popular  tra- 
ditions:* they  are  seldom  without  a  foundation  of  truth,  though 
often  miserably  disfigured ;  and  though  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  speak  lightly  of  M.  Niebuhr  as  a  critic,  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that  he  is  rather  too  bold  in  treating  popular  legends  as 
entire  fables.  That  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  settled  in  Italy,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is 
proved  beyond  dispute  in  the  work  now  before  us.  Since  they 
almost  always  arrived  by  sea,  and  were  in  fact  the  most  celebrated 
navigators  of  antiquity,  they  were  most  likely  to  keep  up  a  com- 
munication with  the  countries  from  whence  they  came,  and  con- 
sequently to  preserve  among  themselves  the  traditions  of  their 
national  descent.  Now  if  the  Trojans  were  Pelasgi,  as  M.  Nie- 
buhr supposes,  why  may  not  a  fleet  have  sailed  from  the  coast  of 
Troy,  and  landed  in  Italy,  the  crews  of  which  either  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  a  settlement,  or  joined  one  which  was  already  in 
existence?  The  tradition  of  some  of  their  ancestors  having  come 
from  Troy  may  thus  have  been  kept  up  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome :  and  we  may  believe  the  bare  outline  of  this  story  to  be 
true,  though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  legends,  which  connected 
this  settlement  with  the  taking  of  Troy,  were  not  a  subsequent 
addition.  M.  Niebuhr  argues  against  the  truth  of  the  tradition 
altogether,  because  the  Romans  appear  to  have  borrowed  it  from 
Greek  writers ;  a  fact,  which  he  looks  upon  as  throwing  an  air  of 
suspicion  over  the  whole. 

"  That  a  belief  of  this  kind  should  be  of  foreign  origin,  is  above  all 
improbable  when  it  is  recognized  by  the  state  3  by  a  state  too  so  proud, 
and  so  full  of  contempt  for  eveiything  foreign,  as  Rome,  Of  its  having 
been  so  recognized,  we  find  remarkable  proofs,  in  collecting  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  Trojan  legend  among  the  Romans,  proofs  drawn  from 
times  when  Greek  literature  had  certainly  found  admission  only  with  in- 

*  M.  Niebuhr  has  furnished  us  with  a  singular  instance  of  the  preservation  of  a 
popular  tradition  at  Rome.  While  he  was  exploring  some  quarries  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  he  was  informed  hy  some  girls  from  the  adjoining  houses,  "that  in  the  heart  of  the 
hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  sits,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  enchanted  :  he  who  endeavours 
to  reach  her,  never  finds  out  the  way ;  once  only  she  had  been  seen  by  the  brother  of 
one  of  our  guides.  . . .  Real  oral  tradition  has  kept  Tarpeia  for  five-and-twenty  hundred 
years  in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been  strangers 
to  the  names  of  Cloelia  and  Cornelia." — p.  193. 
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(lividiials.  That  Dionysius,  in  support  of  its  historical  truth,  appeals  to 
Pythian  oracles  and  SibyUinc  dechirations,  is  a  piece  of  the  superstitious 
tririiuj;  he  so  often  provokes  us  byj  and  the  authority  is  worthless,  since 
the  oUl  Roman  Sibylline  books  had  been  lost,  and  those  which  circulated 
among  the  Greeks  were  wretched  impostures." — p.  158. 

All  this  may  be  very  true;  but  we  have  an  equal  right  to  argue, 
that  if  the  Romans  had  such  a  contempt  for  everything  foreign, 
they  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  have  adopted  these  tales  of 
the  Greek  poets  and  historians,  if  they  had  not  found  them  sub- 
stantially confirmed  by  traditions,  and  perhaps  by  records,  of  their 
own.  This  is  all  that  we  contend  for  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Tro- 
jan legend.  That  the  Romans  believed  themselves  to  be  some- 
how or  other  descended  from  the  Trojans,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Nor  was  the  notion  confined  to  Rome.  Unless  we  have  forgot- 
ten the  reference,  M.  Niebuhr  has  not  noticed  the  story  preserved 
by  Ovid,  that  his  native  city,  Sulmo,  derived  its  name  from  Soly- 
mus,  who  accompanied  iEneas  from  Troy: 

"  Hujus  erat  Solymus  Phrygia  comes  exul  ab  Ida, 

A  quo  Sulmonis  moenia  nomen  habent." — Fast.  iv.  79. 

We  do  not  mean  to  contend,  that  the  Trojans,  who  settled  at 
or  near  Rome,  were  the  fugitives  who  escaped  from  the  burning 
of  Troy.  This  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  notion,  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Niebuhr's  remarks,  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans 
from  Grecian  writers ;  but  still  there  may  have  been  a  basis  of 
truth  in  the  Trojan  origin  of  Rome  :  and  since  the  language  of 
the  Romans  bears  great  marks  of  a  Pelasgic  origin,  there  is  every 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  early  Pelasgic  settlers  had  at  least 
something  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Roman  people.  M. 
Niebuhr  himself,  unless  we  have  mistaken  his  meaning,  has 
offered  this  solution  of  the  popular  tradition  about  ^neas:  he 
would  resolve  it  into  the  affinity  between  the  Trojans  and  the 
numerous  Pelasgic  tribes,  who,  under  different  names,  settled  in 
different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  yet  he  adds,  that 
the  Trojan  legend  "  has  not  the  least  historical  truth."  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  a  long  one  ;  but  injustice  to  M.  Niebuhr  we  are 
unwilling  to  abridge  it. 

"  By  this  combination  of  evidence  I  think  I  have  established  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  view,  that  the  Trojan  legend  did  not  come  out  of  Greek 
literature  into  Latium,  but  must  be  considered  as  native :  and  when  I 
have  added,  that  it  has  not  on  that  account  the  least  historical  truth, — 
any  more  than  the  descent  of  the  Goths  from  the  Getes,  or  that  of  the 
Franks  and  Saxons  from  the  Macedonians,  all  which  are  related  with  full 
faith  by  native  writers, — nor  even  the  slightest  historical  importance,  I 
should  wish  I  might  quit  the  subject.  But  he  who  brings  forward  in- 
quiries of  this  sort,  is  seldom  permitted  to  decline  expressing  his  suspi- 
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clon,  if  he  has  one,  where  no  human  sagacity  can  arrive  at  a  decisive 
solution  3  as  is  here  the  case  with  the  question,  how  after  all  this  tradi- 
tion may  have  arisen.  The  following  hypothesis  is  with  me  not  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  find  some  escape  or  other  from  a  diflSculty :  it  is  my 
conviction  :  yet  but  for  that  necessity  of  speaking,  I  should  be  silent  on 
the  subject.  Everything  we  have  to  rely  upon  in  the  mythological  sto- 
ries which  can  help  us  in  discovering  the  affinities  of  nations,  indicates 
that  which  existed  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Pelasgic  tribes ;  the 
Arcadians,  Epirots,  CEnotrians,  but  above  all  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians. 
Dardanus  comes  from  the  city  of  Corythus  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
the  Simois :  Corythus  is  in  Virgil  a  Tyrrhenian,  according  to  Hellanicus 
and  Cephalon  a  Trojan:  this  expedition  of  Dardanus,  that  of  the  Tro- 
jans to  Latium  and  Campania,  and  the  migrations  of  the  Tyrrhenians  to 
Lemnos,  Imbrus  and  the  Hellespont,  may  safely  be  explained  as  only  de- 
signating national  affinity.  That  the  Penates  at  Lavinium  were  the  Gods 
of  Samothrace,  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  received :  so  much  so, 
that  Atticus,  though  he  did  not  controvert  the  story  about  the  migration 
of  Jineas,  concluded  that  the  Penates  had  been  brought  from  that  island  : 
so  much  so,  that  the  Samothracians,  like  the  llians,  are  said  to  have  been 
recognized  as  kinsmen  of  the  Roman  people :  which  must  be  understood 
to  mean  not  merely  the  belief  of  individuals,  but  one  declared  by  the  go- 
vernment. From  this  community  of  religion  as  of  lineage  it  might  ensue, 
that  more  than  one  branch  of  the  nation  should  call  themselves  Trojans, 
and  boast  of  being  a  colony  in  possession  of  the  Trojan  sacred  treasures, 
said  not  to  have  been  lost,  but  rescued." — pp.  159 — 161. 

If  we  understand  this  passage  correctly,  the  writer  of  it  asserts, 
that  the  Trojan  legend  has  no  foundation  in  truth;  and  yet  he 
gives  a  very  plausible  solution,  by  which  we  may  account  for  its 
existence :  a  solution  which  we  confess  is  very  much  in  unison 
with  our  own  ideas  upon  the  subject:  and  though  we  cannot  help 
charging  M.  Niebuhrwith  inconsistency,  or  at  least  with  a  want  of 
clearness,  in  this  particular,  we  must  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  having  given  such  copious  illustrations  of  the  Pelas- 
gic settlements  in  Italy,  and  in  stating  his  reasons  for  believing  the 
Trojans  to  be  Pelasgi,  we  conceive  him  to  have  led  the  way  to  the 
true  explanation  of  the  popular  tradition  concerning  Troy. 

The  next  point  for  us  to  consider  is  the  notion  of  Evander  having 
arrived  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians,  and  contributed  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  Upon  this  subject  M.  Niebuhr  expresses  him- 
self as  follows : — 

"  Evander's  voyage  to  Latium  with  a  train  of  Arcadians  would  not  de- 
serve the  slightest  notice,  being  an  evident  fiction,  if  it  were  not  an  in- 
digenous and  ancient  one,  and  if  there  were  not  therefore  a  likelihood 
that  an  explanation  may  be  found,  to  extricate  it  from  its  absurdity.  Any 
tradition  will  suffice  to  justify  the  belief,  that,  where  so  many  small  Sicu- 
lian  towns  were  scattered  around,  one  such  will  also  have  stood  on  the 
hill  near  the  Tiber,  where  the  foundations  of  the  eternal  city  were  one 
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day  to  be  laid  :  it  bore  the  name  Palatiiim,  and  so  reminded  the  Greeks 
of  the  Mainalian  town.  But  independently  of  this,  with  the  Greek  gene- 
alogcrs  Arcadian  and  I'elasgian  are  ctjiiivalent  ternjs.  Nor  have  we  any 
right  to  question  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  sacrifices  were  oftered 
in  memory  of  Evander,  as  well  as  of  his  mother  Carmenta ;  and  that  the 
native  histories  related,  that  he  had  introduced  arts  and  more  civilized 
ways  of  life,  had  entertained  Hercules  and  given  his  daughter  Launa  in 
marriage  to  him,  and  that  she  made  the  hero  father  of  Pallas ;  from 
whom  now,  it  is  true,  the  town  and  hill  seem  first  to  receive  their  name; 
for  tradition  can  never  be  kept  fixed.  These  tales  are  demonstrably  older 
than  the  time  of  Polybius:  they  cannot  indeed  be  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  Italian  origin  ;  but  who  is  able  to  measure  the  operation  of  the  Pelas- 
gic  principle,  which  opened  a  way  for  the  mythology  and  religion,  the 
oracles  and  prophecies  of  Greece,  to  gain  admission  among  the  Romans, 
the  Latins,  and  the  Etruscans?" — p.  68. 

This  passage  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  expressed  in  the  usual 
manner  of  M.  Niebuhr,  which  is  anything  but  synthetical  :  and  if 
it  contains  any  conclusion  at  all,  it  is  one  which  appears  to  be  at 
variance  with  other  parts  of  the  statement.  Thus  what  the  author 
calls  "  the  Pelasgic  principle,"  is  quite  sufficient,  in  our  opinion, 
to  explain  the  tradition  of  Evander  and  his  Arcadians.  Some 
Pelasgic  settlers  may  have  come  to  Italy  from  Arcadia;  and  so 
M.  Niebuhr  would  seem  to  think  in  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph just  quoted:  and  yet  he  says  at  the  beginning  of  it,  that 
"  Evander's  voyage  to  Latium  is  an  evident  fiction."  This  indis- 
tinctness is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  objectionable  in  his- 
torical discussions;  and  the  regular  method  would  have  been,  to 
quote  the  ancient  authorities  for  the  tradition;  then  to  give  the 
reasons  for  or  against  believing  it;  and  lastly  to  draw  the  most 
probable  conclusion  from  the  whole.  The  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  generally  left  by  M.  Niebuhr  to  the  reader;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  disposes  of  ancient  authorities  is  much  too  tran- 
chant  and  desultory  for  the  sober  style  of  history. 

The  question  of  the  Alban  origin  of  Rome  is  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  two  which  have  been  last  considered.  If  Troy  and 
Arcadia  had  anything  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  was 
by  sending  out  colonists  and  adventurers,  M'ho  formed  settlements 
in  Latium.  But  according  to  the  most  popular  traditions,  Alba 
was  the  parent  city.  It  was  here  that  the  descendants  of  iEneas 
reigned  for  many  generations  before  Rome  had  an  existence ;  and 
though  the  Palatine  hill  was  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Evan- 
der, yet  the  foundation  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  always 
ascribed  to  a  colony  from  Alba.  M.  Niebuhr  is  again  sceptical, 
or  rather  he  pronounces  decidedly  against  any  early  connection 
between  Rome  and  Alba. 

"  He  that  looks  for  historical  truth,   and  consequently  for  connexion^ 
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in  the  story  of  the  first  century  of  Rome,  must  find  it  wholly  incompre- 
hensible that  Alba  disappears  altogether  the  moment  the  city  is  founded. 
The  tradition  neither  contains  any  report  of  aid  sent  by  the  mother  city 
during  the  danger  that  threatened  Rome;  nor  any  explanation  how 
Romulus,  if  the  race  of  ^neas  became  extinct  with  Numitor,  was  kept 
excluded  from  their  throne.  Here  both  what  is  said,  and  what  is  not 
said,  tends  to  establish  the  nature  of  those  accounts,  which  we  are  told 
are  historical.  Alba  and  Roma  were  entirely  strangers  to  each  other:  in 
the  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  former  city  it  is  not  the  Silvii  who  reign 
there,  but  C.  Cluilius  as  dictator,  praetor,  or  king." — p.  297. 

Again,  at  page  300: — 

"  Very  weighty  reasons  seem  to  prevail  for  questioning  the  destruction 
of  Alba  by  the  Romans.  According  to  the  Italian  law  of  nations,  which 
in  such  a  case  of  a  total  destruction  would  also  have  been  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  property  of  the  Alban  territory  must  have  passed  over  to  the 
Romans.  Yet  we  find  it  in  the  possession  not  of  Rome,  but  of  the  La- 
tins ;  here,  at  the  foundation  of  Ferentina,  below  Marino,  they  held 
their  national  assemblies.  So  that  an  entirely  different  historical  fact 
may  perhaps  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  story :  Alba  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Latins,  not  by  Rome,  and  the  Albans  may  have  retired  to 
Rome  and  been  received  there  as  refugees.'' 

We  can  hardly  think  it  probable  that  a  tradition  of  some  Alban 
refugees  being  received  at  Rome,  when  their  own  city  was  de- 
stroyed, could  have  been  chano-ed  into  the  notion  of  the  first 
builders  of  Rome  having  come  from  Alba.  National  vanity  might 
perhaps  have  reversed  this  process ;  and  if  Rome  had  really  been 
founded  by  Albans,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  find  the 
fact  softened  down  and  explained,  so  as  to  claim  a  greater  an- 
tiquity for  the  city  which  finally  triumphed.  But  according  to 
M.  Niebuhr  we  are  to  believe,  that  though  some  inhabitants  of 
Alba  fled  to  Rome  for  protection,  and  were  received  there,  yet  the 
Romans  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  act  of  generosity  or  policy, 
and  converted  it  into  the  totally  different  story  of  the  Albans 
having  founded  Rome.  We  may  reasonably  ask,  why  was  Alba 
singled  out  in  this  generally  received  tradition?  The  first  ten 
books  of  Livy  are  full  of  instances  of  Rome  incorporating  citizens 
from  other  towns:  in  many  cases  the  towns,  like  Alba,  were 
totally  destroyed ;  and  yet  in  no  other  instance  did  the  Romans 
convert  this  admission  of  citizens  into  the  totally  different  account 
of  their  city  being  founded  by  the  ancestors  of  these  people.  M. 
Niebuhr  imagines  that  the  perversion  of  such  an  event  furnished 
grounds  for  the  notion  of  Rome  being  founded  from  Alba ;  but 
we  should  rather  conclude  on  the  contrary,  that  they  would  not 
have  ascribed  the  origin  of  their  political  existence  to  a  place  of 
so  small  importance,  unless  the  tradition  had  really  possessed  some 
substantial  basis  of  truth. 

NO.  VIII. — OCT.  1828.  c  c 
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One  of  the  argunieuts  advanced  in  this  work  for  a  disbelief  of 
the  tradition  is  far  froin  satisfactory.  It  is  fonnded  upon  the  story 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  "  lloniuUis  endeavoured  to  form  trea- 
ties with  tl»e  neighbouring  tribes,  such  as  were  necessary  in  Italy 
as  well  as  in  Greece,  to  render  marriages  with  foreigners  legiti- 
mate," (p.  19 1-)  upon  which  passage  we  have  the  following  note: 

"  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  earliest  tradition  did  not  consider 
Rome  as  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  as  a  Latin  city  ;  much  less  say  anything 
about  an  emigration  of  noble  houses.  As  a  colony  Rome  would  have  had 
the  right  of  intermarriage  with  all  Latin  cities  from  the  first.  I  am  here 
still  speaking  only  of  that  consistency  in  which  old  poetical  fictions  are 
by  no  means  deficient,  not  as  of  historical  events." 

This  argument  appears  to  us  to  rest  upon  an  equivocal  use  of 
the  term  colony.  When  the  Roman  constitution  had  received  a 
certain  form,  colonies  were  sent  out  under  lixed  laws,  and  with 
regularly  established  privileges;  but  the  same  accounts,  Mhich 
speak  of  Rome  being  built  by  some  persons  from  Alba,  never 
pretend  to  represent  it  as  a  colony  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
All  that  Livy  tells  us  is,  Snpererat  multitudo  Albanorian  Latino- 
rumque,  ad  id  pastores  quoque  accesseratit.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  new  town  was  built  even  with  the  consent  of  Alba;  much 
less  was  it  a  colony  sent  out  under  the  forms  and  regulations  of 
later  times :  so  that  the  fact  of  Rome  in  its  infant  state  not  having 
the  right  of  intermarrying  with  Latin  cities,  will  not  furnish  any 
safe  argument  against  its  owing  its  origin  to  one  of  those  cities. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  M.  Niebuhr  s  criticisms 
and  verbal  illustrations,  though  ingenious  and  original,  are  often 
too  bold  and  unsuited  to  historical  discussions.  Thus  in  consi- 
dering the  Alban  tradition,  he  is  naturally  led  to  make  some  re- 
marks upon  the  story  of  Rhea  Silvia,  the  supposed  mother  of 
Romulus  and  Remus;  and  he  tells  us  that  Perizonius  has  skown, 
"  that  the  mother  of  Romulus,  when  she  is  called  Ilia,  is  always 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  vEneas ;  when  Rea  Silvia,  as  an 
Alban  princess;  and  that  Ilia  is  never  called  Rea:  I  add,  that  the 
reading  Rhea  is  a  corruption  introduced  by  the  editors,  who  very 
unseasonably  bethought  themselves  of  the  goddess:  rea  seems 
only  to  have  signified  the  culprit:"  to  which  there  is  a  note,  "  or 
the  guilty  woman :  it  reminds  us  of  reajemma,  which  often  occurs, 
particularly  in  Boccaccio." — p.  1 76.  We  can  never  believe  that 
there  is  the  smallest  truth  in  this  explanation;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing worth  recording  in  the  remark  of  Perizonius.  There  were 
evidently  two  very  ditferent  traditions  concerning  the  mother  of 
Romulus  and  Renins:  according  to  one  she  was  the  daughter  of 
-^neas,  and  was  called  Ilia;  whereas  the  other  made  her  to  be  an 
Alban  princess,  daughter  of  Numitor,  and  gave  her  the  name  of 
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Rhea.  Silvia  was  merely  the  name  common  to  all  her  family, 
according  to  the  remark  of  Livy,  Mansit  Silvius  omnibus  postea 
cognomen,  qui  Alba  regnarunt,  (i.  3,)  and  it  was  therefore  next 
to  impossible  that  any  writer  should  have  connected  the  two  tra- 
ditions, and  called  her  Rhea  Ilia.  Dionysius,  indeed,  says,  tivss 
ypatpoua-i  'Peav,  'Ixlav  V  l7rjxA)](r»v,  but  we  would  not  quote  these 
words  as  contradicting  the  assertion  of  Perizonius;  and  Dionysius 
perhaps  only  meant  to  say,  that  accounts  differed  as  to  her  name. 
Jf  Rea  only  signified  the  culprit,  the  tradition  which  called  her 
Rea  Silvia,  gave  her  in  fact  no  name  at  all;  for  that  of  Silvia,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  was  common  to  all  her  family.  We 
cannot  therefore  admit  the  conjecture  of  M.  Niebuhr;  nor  can 
we  see  the  smallest  ground  for  his  assertion,  that  "  the  reading 
Rhea  is  a  corruption  introduced  by  the  editors." 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  the  research  of  M.  Niebuhr, 
to  which  we  cannot  give  too  much  praise,  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Rome  is  still  involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  ever.  In 
the  first  edition  of  his  work  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  Rome 
was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  that  probably  Ceere  may  have  been  the 
city  from  whence  its  first  founders  and  inhabitants  came.  In  the 
present  edition  he  expresses  himself  more  doubtingly,  or  at  least 
with  greater  obscurity;  and  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  Me  meet 
with  this  very  discouraging  declaration:  "  If  any  pretend  that  he 
is  able  to  decide  in  questions  of  such  obscurity,  let  none  listen  to 
him." — p.  332.  We  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion; but  we  think  that  we  may  quote  M.  Niebuhr  himself  as  still 
leaning  to  the  notion,  that  the  Tuscans  at  some  time  or  other 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  early  fortunes  of  Rome. 
His  conjecture  about  Casre  being  the  city  from  which  Rome  was 
colonized  is  supported  by  such  very  slender  evidence,  that  we 
cannot  occupy  our  readers'  time  with  discussing  it;  and  the  au- 
thor himself  appears  to  attach  less  weight  to  this  notion  now  than 
he  did  formerly.  We  may  at  least  observe,  that  it  is  rather  incon- 
sistent to  dispatch  the  notion  concerning  Alba  in  such  a  very  de- 
cisive tone,  and  to  maintain  another  M'hich  rests  upon  little  or  no 
historical  testimony.  Upon  the  whole  we  see  no  reason  for  with- 
drawing the  conjecture  which  we  offered  in  a  former  number,  that 
Rome  was  built  and  occupied  by  the  Tuscans  in  very  early  times, 
and  was  afterwards  seized  upon  by  an  adventurer  from  Alba.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  when  the  Tuscans  first  settled  there,  they 
were  either  assisted  in  their  undertaking  by  some  Pelasgic  wan- 
derers, or  they  found  some  of  that  nation  already  established 
upon  the  spot.  This  will  at  least  explain  the  tradition  concerning 
^neas,  and  probably  that  of  Evander  also  :  it  enables  us  to  admit 
the  early  connection  between  Rome  and  Alba;  and  it  explains  why 

c  c  2 
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WQ  fnul  traces  of  an  Etruscan  origin  in  the  oldest  buildings  and 
the  oldest  ceremonies  of  the  llonian  nation. 

\\  iiatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of 
Konie,  the  leign  of  the  seven  kings  furnishes  another  fruitful  sub- 
ject for  doubt  and  discussion.  One  ditliculty  attending  this 
question  arises  out  of  the  great  number  of  years  which  is  assigned 
to  each  reign:  and  many  writers  have  attempted  to  show  the  ex- 
treme improbability,  that  seven  reigns  shoidd  occupy  a  space  of 
244  years.  The  improbability  appears  to  be  increased,  if  we 
take  into  the  consideration  that  these  kings  reigned  in  the  infancy 
of  a  nation,  when  they  were  pressed  on  all  sides  by  foreign  wars, 
and  many  of  them  actually  met  their  end  by  a  violent  death. 
According  to  the  oldest  accounts,  14  kings  reigned  at  Alba  and 
7  at  Rome;  the  duration  of  whose  reigns  amounted  on  the  whole 
to  676  years.  This  gives  us  an  average  of  32  years  to  each  reign ; 
or  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  7  kings  who  reigned  at  Rome, 
the  244  years,  which  are  assigned  to  them,  present  an  average  of 
nearly  o5  years ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  this  average  is,  far 
too  great.  If  we  were  to  view  the  question  merely  in  the  abstract 
without  consulting  any  analogies,  we  should  certainly  concur  in 
thinking,  that  the  7  first  kings  who  reigned  at  Rome  were  not 
at  all  likely  to  have  occupied  the  throne  for  35  years  aj)iece. 
But  arguments  like  these  can  never  lead  to  any  positive  conclu- 
sion :  and  though  we  may  advance  many  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Romulus  and  his  successors  did  not  reign  so  long,  it  is  impossible 
io  prove  that  they  actually  did  not  do  so.  M.  Niebuhr  has  per 
haps  brought  forward  the  best  point  of  comparison,  when  he 
appeals  to  the  list  of  Venetian  Doges,  "  during  that  period,  when 
the  election  did  not  of  set  purpose  fall  on  old  men,  but  on  per- 
sons fit  to  govern  and  command  the  armies  of  the  state  :"  (p.  321) 
and  he  tells  us,  that  "  during  5  centuries,  between  805  and  1311, 
there  were  40  doges,  so  that  12  years  and  a  half  fell  to  the 
share  of  each."  Another  analogy  might  be  found  in  the  series  of 
the  Popes ;  for  they  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  elective 
sovereigns :  and  it  is  a  well-known  saying  at  Rome,  that  no  pope 
has  equalled  St.  Peter  in  the  time  of  occupying  the  see.  The 
histories,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  make  St.  Peter  to  have  been 
Bishop  of  Rome  for  25  years ;  so  that  whatever  period  of  time 
we  take,  a  series  of  7  popes  must  give  a  much  smaller  average  than 
that  of  35  years  to  each  reign.  The  true  average  would  perhaps 
not  amount  to  half  of  that  term  :  and  these  cases  certainly  make 
strongly  against  the  probability  of  the  7  Roman  kings  having 
reigned  So  years  apiece.  But  on  the  other  hand,  VVhiston,  who  ad- 
vocated the  credibility  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  has  observed, 
that  in  our  own  history,  9  reigns,  from  Henry  I.  to  Edward  III., 
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give  nearly  30  years  to  each  king;  and  that  the  French  have  had 
6  reigns  at  40  years  apiece,  from  Robert  to  Philip  II.;  and  8  at 
above  S5  years  apiece,  from  Robert  to  Louis  IX.  These  in- 
stances, it  may  be  said,  are  not  taken  from  periods  which  are 
strictly  analogous  to  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  people :  but 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  hinder  us  from 
laying  any  great  stress  on  abstract  probabilities :  and  if  the  truth 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome  is  to  be  shaken,  it  will  be  unsafe 
to  attack  it  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  stronger  and  more  sub- 
stantial weapons. 

M.  Niebuhr  has  some  remarks  upon  the  two  reigns  of  Romulus 
and  Numa,  which  put  the  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  his  conjec- 
tures in  so  strong  a  light,  that  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  not 
object  to  our  quoting  the  passage  at  length. 

"  Now  here  it  seems  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  pontiffs  them- 
selves distinguished  the  first  two  kings,  as  belonging  to  another  order  of 
things,  and  separated  the  accounts  of  them  from  that  which  was  to  pass 
for  history  ;  just  as  the  Egyptians  began  the  lists  of  their  kings  with  gods 
and  demi-gods.  Romulus  was  a  god,  the  son  of  a  god  ;  Numa  a  man, 
but  akin  to  higher  beings.  But  if  the  tradition  about  both  is  in  its 
innermost  essence  fiction,  the  fixing  the  pretended  duration  of  their 
reigns  can  be  explained  only  by  ascribing  it  either  to  wanton  caprice  or 
to  numerical  speculations  :  and  although  to  us  the  former  may  seem  the 
more  probable,  there  is  far  stronger  ground  for  conjecturing  the  latter 
among  the  ancients  in  early  times  ;  above  all  where  the  annals  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  learned  priesthood.  This  cliaracter  marks  the  chronology 
of  Asia:  much  that  I  have  already  said,  and  other  remarks  which  I  shall 
make  hereafter,  render  the  same  thing  almost  absolutely  certain  in  the 
case  of  the  Etruscans,  the  sages  of  ancient  Rome.  The  cyclical  year, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  to  have 
obtained  until  Numa,  was  divided  into  38  nundines  :  it  was  an  obvious 
thought  to  reckon  the  same  number  of  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
city  unto  Numa.  One  of  these  was  taken  for  the  interreign,  and  only 
37  were  left  for  Romulus.  Then,  if  twice  38  were  to  be  allotted  to  the 
first  two  kings,  39  fall  to  Numa's  share  ;  and  this  number  recommended 
itself  by  more  than  one  attraction.  In  its  component  parts,  thrice  ten 
and  thrice  three,  the  prevailing  number  is  that  which  determines  the 
proportions  in  all  the  earliest  Roman  institutions  ;  and  the  nearest  quo- 
tient obtained  from  dividing  the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar  year,  354, 
by  9,  is  39.  Such  numerical  combinations  are  child's  play  or  juggler's 
tricks  :  in  the  present  case  however  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but 
priestly  subtilty  [subtlety],  which  betrays  perverted  ingenuity  much 
oftener  than  depth  of  thought.  The  other  statement,  which  assigns  43 
years  to  Numa,  brings  the  duration  of  his  life  to  81,  the  biquadrate  of 
three.  When  this  was  forgotten,  even  Cato  in  his  time  luight  prefer  the 
latter  number;  because  it  enabled  him  to  carry  back  four  years,  for 
which  he  could  find  no  consuls,  from  the  annual  Fasti  to  the  time  of  the 
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kings  :  others  might  be  glad  to  take  in  this  way  the  obvious  appearance 
of  a  fabrication  from  the  numbers  240  and  120." — p.  208. 

The  greatest  dirticulty  which  we  find  in  reading  these  calcula- 
tions, is  to  I)elieve  that  M.  Niebuhr  himself  believes  them.  That 
a  cow  shouhl  speak,  or  that  it  should  rain  stones,  are  certainly 
portentous  iacts,  and  such  as  make  us  pause  before  we  give  our 
assent,  though  Livy  be  the  person  who  records  them.  But  though 
we  reserve  a  full  right  to  ourselves  to  question  the  authority  of 
Livy,  it  is  rather  hard  that  he  should  receive  his  death-blow  from 
a  man  who  can  believe  that  priestly  subtlety  found  any  profit  or 
pleasure  in  dividing  354  by  9,  or  in  settling  the  length  of  Numa's 
life  by  the  biquadrate  of  three  !  The  honest  Paduan  might  surely 
exclaim,  and  that  with  great  justice,  E^  tu,  Brute  f 

]M.  Niebuhr,  at  page  235,  furnishes  us  with  another  means  of 
accounting  for  the  long  reigns  which  history  has  given  to  the  seven 
kings.     He  observes,  that  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  ancient 
testimony  to  prove,  that  the  year  in  the  time  of  Romulus  con- 
sisted of  only  10  months,  or  304  days.      This  would  reduce  the 
37  years,  which  are  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  to  a  little 
more  than  30  years  of  S(^5  days ;  and   the  whole   space  of  244 
years,  which  is   said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  seven  reigns, 
would  be  shortened  to  203.     So  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  we 
conceive,  that  M.  Niebuhr  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right;  and  that 
in  the  early  days  of  Rome  a  calendar  of  ten  months  was  in  use. 
He  may  also  be  correct  when  he  states,  that  this  computation  was 
followed  long  after  the  time  of  the  kings :  but  an  argument,  which 
he  uses  in  support  of  this  assertion,  though  at  first  sight  extremely 
ingenious,  is  open  perhaps  to  some  objection.     It   is  founded 
upon  the  custom,  which  Livy  mentions   in  many  instances,  of 
truces  having  been   concluded  for  a  definitive  number  of  years 
between  Rome   and  other  states :  these   truces  appear  to  have 
been  considered  at  an  end  before  the  specified  time,  if  their  dura- 
tion is  measured  by  years  of  SQ5  days ;  and  hence  M.  Niebuhr 
concludes,  that  the  years,  during  which  these  truces  were  to  be 
binding,  were  years  of  a  shorter  period,  i.  e.  of  10  months,  or  304 
days.     As  instances  of  this  he  quotes  the  peace  made  with  Veii 
in  280  U.  C;  and  again  in  329.     The  former  was  to  continue 
for  40  years,  and  would  consequently  have  expired  in  320 :  but 
in  3 16  Fidenae  revolted  and  joined  Veii,  which  shows  that  the 
latter  city  was  at  war  with  Rome ;  and  yet  we  read  of  no  com- 
plaint being  made  of  the  infringement  of  the  treaty.  (Liv.  iv.  17.) 
The  truce  which  was  concluded  in  329  was  to  last  20  years,  and 
would  have  expired  in  349 ;  but  Livy,  when  he  is  recording  the 
events  of  the  year  347,  speaks  of  the  truce  as  having  already  ex- 
pired, (iv.  58.)     From  these  instances  M.  Niebuhr  argues,  that 
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the  years  which  were  intended  in  these  treaties,  were  years  of  10 
months,  and  that  the  later  historians  not  being  aware  of  this  fact 
were  led  into  many  mistakes,  by  treating  them  as  the  longer  years 
of  365  days.  But  there  is  no  small  improbability  in  supposing 
that  Livy  and  the  other  historians  were  mistaken  in  this  par- 
ticular. M.  Niebuhr  conceives,  that  though  the  shorter  year  of 
10  months  was  in  use  both  with  the  Tuscans  and  the  Romans, 
yet  the  longer  or  solar  year  of  365  days  was  also  followed  for 
other  purposes,  so  that  both  modes  of  calculation  were  used  at 
the  same  time.  He  supposes,  however,  that  the  truces  alluded  to 
above  were  understood  to  be  reckoned  upon  the  former  of  these 
two  systems :  in  which  case  we  might  almost  imagine,  that,  to 
prevent  mistakes,  the  particular  kind  of  year  which  was  intended 
would  be  specified.  If  these  treaties,  or  copies  of  them,  were 
preserved  to  Livy's  days,  he  could  not  then  have  been  misled  in 
his  construction  of  them;  but  if  it  be  argued,  that  they  contained 
no  mention  of  the  year  intended,  or  that  they  were  destroyed 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  still  we  must  conclude  that 
some  written  documents  survived  that  calamity,  or  how  could 
such  minute  circumstances  have  been  preserved,  as  that  a  truce 
Mas  made  for  40  years  in  280,  and  for  20  years  in  329  ?  VVe 
repeat,  that  some  such  records  must  have  been  handed  down  ; 
Polybius  indeed  expressly  tells  us,  that  ancient  treaties  were  pre- 
served; and  the  later  historians,  who  copied  them,  must  have 
known  by  the  internal  evidence,  whether  the  years  which  were 
spoken  of  consisted  of  304  or  365  days.  The  consular  years  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  latter  kind;  and  any  treaties  made  in  the 
years  280  or  329  must  have  been  signed  by  the  consuls,  or  at  least 
must  have  contained  the  consuls'  names.  It  is  difficult  therefore 
to  imagine,  either  that  the  shorter  year  was  really  intended  in 
these  treaties,  or,  if  this  were  the  case,  that  the  fact  should  not 
have  been  obvious  and  palpable  to  any  persons  who  read  the 
account.  We  may  add,  that  M.  Niebuhr's  view  of  the  subject 
would  require  us  to  alter  the  whole  series  of  Roman  chronology : 
for  if  Livy  were  wrong  as  to  the  year  in  which  a  truce  was  to  ter- 
minate, he  may  also  have  been  wrong  as  to  the  year  in  which  it 
commenced.  What  he  calls  the  year  280  may  really  have  been  a 
very  different  date ;  for  he  understood  by  it  the  two  hundred  and 
eightieth  recurrence  of  a  period  of  365  days,  whereas  M.  Niebuhr 
would  teach  us,  that  it  may  only  have  been  the  two  hundred  and 
eightieth  recurrence  of  a  period  of  304  days :  so  that  the  chro- 
nology of  this  part  of  Roman  history  would  be  wholly  uncertain  ; 
and  M.  Niebuhr's  discovery,  instead  of  assisting  us  in  our  re- 
searches, would  only  tend  to  make  "  confusion  worse  confounded." 
We  have  said  above,  that  the  reigns  of  the  7  kings  occupied  upon 
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an  average  35  years :  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the  shorter 
years,  they  occupied  on  an  average  29  years  apiece;  and  to  those 
persons,  who  are  staggered  at  the  extraordinary  length  of  these 
reigns,  the  difttMcnce  between  the  two  calculations  will  not  appear 
so  great,  as  to  incline  them  to  adopt  this  solution.  They  would 
still  think.  29  years  too  long  for  each  king  to  have  reigned  in  those 
warlike  and  unsettled  times;  and  upon  these  grounds  therefore, 
as  well  as  for  the  reasons  given  above,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  think,  that  M.  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  will  meet  with  a  ready  or 
general  assent. 

To  those  who  suspect  the  credibility  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  reigns  of  most  of  the 
kings  appear  full  of  improbabilities;  and  when  considered  in 
detail,  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  doubts.  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  Plu- 
tarch, all  agree  in  making  Romulus  to  have  reigned  37  or  38 
years,  and  yet  none  of  them  mention  any  exploit,  or  any  transac- 
tion, in  which  he  was  engaged,  after  the  war  with  Veii  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Sir  Isaac  ISewton,  in  a  very  ^ble 
dissertation,  pointed  out  the  great  improbability  that  so  war- 
like a  prince,  with  so  unsettled  a  government,  and  with  such 
formidable  neighbours,  should  have  past  the  last  20  years  of  his 
reign  in  inactivity  and  at  peace.  M.  Niebuhr  has  made  the  same 
observation,  but  in  language  much  less  simple  and  intelligible 
than  that  of  our  great  philosopher;  and  since  we  have  expressed 
ourselves  rather  unfavourably  of  his  style  and  manner  of  writing, 
we  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  by  the 
following  specimen: 

"  Here  ends  the  heroic  lay,  which,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
asylum,  presents  a  poetical  whole.  All  the  incidents  are  related  either 
with  determinate  and  nearly  consecutive  epochs,  or  without  mention  of 
the  interval  between  tbem,  but  in  such  a  way,  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
tradition  they  must  have  followed  very  closely  one  on  another,  and  must 
have  been  accomplished  with  great  rapidity.  Apart  from  them  in  the 
long  period  down  to  the  death  of  Roumlus  stand  the  Etruscan  wars; 
unhistorical,  clumsy,  fabulous  as  the  romances  of  chivalry,  without  the 
spirit  or  features  of  a  poem.  A  campaign  against  Fidenae,  in  which  it 
was  conquered,  is  related  almost  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  taking 
of  the  same  city  in  328  U.C. ;  a  transfer  from  an  historical  age  to  the 
mythical,  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  barren  imaginations  of  the  annal- 
ists. Another  campaign  against  Veii,  after  many  battles,  in  one  of  which 
more  than  the  half  of  fifteen  thousand  Etruscans  left  on  the  field  fall  by 
the  hand  of  Romulus,  is  ended  by  a  truce  for  a  hundred  years,  purchased 
by  the  cession  of  an  extensive  territory  and  of  the  salt  marshes  near  the 
coast.  Now  from  these  wars,  spread  through  a  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years,  one  who  believes  himself  to  be  here  in  possession  of  history,  can- 
not recognize  in  Romulus  the  restless  martial  prince,  such  as  fame  has 
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always  described  hirn.  For  poetry  it  is  enough  :  thus  in  the  German 
national  epic  poem,  the  Niebelungen  lay,  many  years  elapse  without  any 
exploits  related,  after  the  hero's  fame  is  established." — p.  195. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Sir  I.  Newton's  Dissertation,*  will 
have  seen  this  argument  expanded  to  much  greater  length,  and  in 
a  much  plainer  and  simpler  form,  than  in  the  paragraph  now 
quoted.  The  remarks,  which  it  contains,  may  be  extended  to 
most  of  the  seven  kings.  According  to  Livy,  they  were  engaged 
in  an  unceasing  series  of  active  occupations  up  to  a  certain  period 
of  their  reigns.  War  followed  upon  war,  and  siege  upon  siege ; 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  narrative  appears  to  pause  for  want  of 
matter,  and  ten  or  twenty  years  are  dispatched  in  a  single  sentence, 
and  without  the  relation  of  any  one  occurrence.  This,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  very  extraordinary;  and  Sir  I.  Newton  was  so  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  he  made  it  the  basis  of  his  argument,  by  which 
he  wished  to  shorten  the  chronology  of  this  portion  of  Roman 
history.  That  great  man,  and,  we  may  safely  add,  that  cautious  cri- 
tic, came  to  the  decided  conclusion,  that  all  the  Roman  historians 
assigned  much  too  great  a  length  to  the  reigns  of  the  seven  kings. 
Following  up  this  principle,  he  brought  the  foundation  of  Rome 
to  a  much  lower  period  than  that  which  is  commonly  affixed  ;  and 
in  order  to  account  for  the  error,  he  struck  out  the  bold  and  ori- 
ginal hypotliesis,  that  the  years  of  the  king's  lives  were  mistaken 
for  the  years  of  their  reigns.  Thus  instead  of  supposing  Romulus 
to  have  reigned  37  years,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  begun 
his  reign  at  about  the  age  of  20,  (which  is  in  itself  most  probable,) 
and  that  the  histories  supply  us  with  events  to  fill  up  seventeen 
years  of  an  active  reign.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Newton  sup- 
poses him  to  have  died,  being  then  arrived  at  the  age  of  37. 

Numa  is  said  to  have  reigned  43  years,  and  history  does  not 
record  a  single  war  which  disturbed  his  peaceful  reign.  This, 
though  certainly  not  impossible,  is  at  least  very  improbable,  when 
we  consider  the  wars  which  Romulus  encountered  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign,  and  those  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Numa. 
We  should  rather  have  been  led  to  expect,  that  if  this  king  met 
with  no  enemies  in  the  field,  his  reign  must  have  been  extremely 
short.  From  the  character  which  he  possessed  when  called  to  the 
throne,  and  which  in  fact  was  the  cause  of  his  being  raised  to  it, 
he  could  not  then  have  been  a  young  man;  perhaps  between  30 
and  40;  and  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Newton,  we  might 
reasonably  suppose  him  to  have  reigned  a  few  years,  and  to  have 
died  at  the  age  of  43. 

According  to  Livy,  Tullus  Hostilius  was  young  when  he  was 

*  The  substance  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the   Dissertation  upon  the  Credibility  of  the 
early  Histot^  of  Rome,  which  is  prefixed  to  Hooke's  Roman  History. 
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chosen  king,  or  at  least  he  was  of  an  age  which  made  him  eager 
for  military  exploits;  according  to  the  same  historian,  "  he  reigned 
3'2  years  with  great  m'ditarif  glori/ ;"  and  yet  only  three  wars  are 
specified,  which  appear  to  have  followed  close  upon  each  other, 
and  certainly  need  not  have  occupied  more  than  three  years.  We 
are  told,  that  after  the  third  war,  a  severe  pestilence  succeeded; 
but  the  king  was  still  unwilling  to  give  his  subjects  any  respite, 
till  he  was  himself  attacked  by  sickness.  Livy  calls  his  malady 
a  long  one,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  making  him  attend  to  religious 
matters;  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  plague  had  evidently 
not  subsided;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  give  any  very  long  period 
to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  during  his  reign.  If  he  died  at  the 
age  of  32,  he  would  have  ample  time  for  all  the  wars  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  well  as  for  turning  saint  at  the  end  of  his 


reign. 


The  reign  of  Ancus  Martins  would  be  a  short  one,  if  the  24 
years,  which  are  assigned  to  it,  are  to  be  taken  for  the  years  of  his 
life;  but  though  many  institutions  and  public  works  are  ascribed 
to  this  king,  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  would  not  require 
above  two  or  three  campaigns;  and  since  he  was  chosen  rather 
for  his  relationship  to  Numa,  than  from  any  personal  qualification, 
he  may  have  been  young,  perhaps  only  just  of  age,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne.  It  may  be  objected  against  the  notion  of 
his  reigning  so  few  years,  and  dying  at  the  age  of  24,  that  Livy 
speaks  of  his  sons  being  nearly  arrived  at  manhood  fprope  pube- 
rem  atatem)  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  fact,  if  true,  would 
be  fatal  to  our  hypothesis.  But  there  are  good  reasons  for  con- 
cluding it  to  be  false.  According  to  Livy,  Tarquinius  Priscus 
reigned  unmolested  for  38  years,  and  then  was  murdered  by  the 
sons  of  Ancus,  who  were  indignant  at  his  usurpation.  If  they 
were  nearly  grown  up  when  their  father  died,  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  they  did  not  assert  their  claim  at  the  time;  but  that 
they  should  smother  their  resentment  for  so  long  a  period  as  38 
years,  or  that  they  should  be  suffered  by  the  usurper  to  live  all 
that  time  at  court,  is  almost  incredible;  and  what  we  should 
naturally  expect  is,  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  manhood  they 
prepared  their  plot,  and  caused  Tarquin  to  be  murdered.  The 
calculations  which  we  should  make  upon  Sir  I.  Newton's  scheme, 
exactly  agree  with  this.  If  Ancus  died  at  the  age  of  24,  his  sons 
were  then  probably  4  or  5  years  old;  and  when  l6  or  18  years 
had  passed  over  their  heads,  they  would  begin  to  think  of  reco- 
vering their  father's  throne.  Tarquin  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus,  which  we  have  supposed  to  have  lasted  3  or  4  years; 
he  may  therefore  have  been  23  or  24  at  the  death  of  Ancus ;  and 
if  he  lived  to  the   age  of  38,  (for  this  is  the  number  of  years 
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assigned  to  his  reign,)  this  exactly  allows  time  for  the  eons  of 
Ancus  to  have  reached  maturity.  It  may  be  remarked,  (and  the 
fact  has  not  escaped  M.  Niebnhr,)  that  Livy  makes  the  sons  of 
Ancus  speak  of  nearly  \00  years  {centesimum  fere  annum,  i.  40.) 
having  elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Romulus  to  the  time  when 
they  conspired  against  Tarquin.  If  we  adopt  Livy's  computa- 
tion, the  years  which  had  elapsed  were  175;  and  we  might  almost 
think,  that  when  he  wrote  this  sentence,  he  was  following  a  diffe- 
rent account,  containing  a  different  chronology,  without  consider- 
ing that  it  was  at  variance  with  his  former  statement. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  pro- 
bably twenty-three  or  twenty-four  when  he  usurped  the  throne, 
which  he  appears  to  have  occupied  for  about  fourteen  years; 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  made  a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  but  not  doing  more  than  lay  the  foundations  of  it, 
increases  the  improbability  of  his  reigning  so  long  as  thirty-eight 
years. 

We  have  not  time  to  examine  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  in 
the  same  detail :  nor  do  we  mean  to  contend,  that  in  every  instance 
the  years  of  the  kings'  lives  were  mistaken  for  the  years  of  their 
reigns.  We  have  only  wished  to  show,  that  such  a  mistake  is 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  facts  which  are  recorded :  and 
with  respect  to  Servius  Tullius,  the  memory  of  his  numerous 
institutions  seems  to  have  been  so  well  preserved,  and  his  great 
age  is  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  close  of  his  history,  that  we  may 
be  more  inclined  to  believe  the  account,  which  ascribes  to  him 
the  long  reign  of  forty-four  years. 

The  second  Tarquin  may  also  be  thought  to  have  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  (the  time  assigned  to  him  by  Livy,)  before  he 
committed  the  offence,  which  drove  him  from  his  throne  and  his 
country:  but  the  doubt,  which  was  entertained  even  by  the 
ancients,  as  to  his  being  the  son  or  grandson  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  supplies  another  argument  for  questioning  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  part  of  the  history.  M.  Niebuhr  has  noticed  this 
discrepancy :  and  he  states  the  question  in  such  a  quaint  and 
amusing  style,  that  we  are  again  induced  to  give  it  to  our  readers 
in  his  own  lanwuase. 

"  All  the  Roman  annalists,  with  the  exception  of  Piso,  who  adulte- 
rated what  he  found,  followed  Fabius  in  calling  the  last  king  and  big 
brother  Aruns  the  sons  of  the  elder  Tarquinius,  who  left  them  orphans  in 
their  childhood  ;  and  this  account  was  adopted  by  Cicero  and  Livy : 
Fabius  said  no  less  expressly,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Tanaquil,  who 
outlived  Aruns,  This  harmonizes  exceedingly  well  with  our  finding  that 
CoUatinus  and  L.  Brutus,  the  former  of  whom  is  described  as  the  grand- 
son to  the  brother  of  the  elder  Tarquinius,  the  latter  as  the  son  of  that 
king's  daughter,  are  of  the  same  age  with  the  sons  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
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bus  :  niul  this  strikes  so  deep  Into  the  very  heart  of  the  story,  that  the 
refinements  of  Piso  and  Dionysius  destroy  all  manner  of  connexion  in  it, 
and  necessitate  still  more  falsifications  than  they  themselves  had  any 
notion  of,  in  order  to  restore  even  a  scantling  of  sense  and  unity.  It  was 
the  easiest  of  all  possible  historical  controversies,  to  shame  old  Fabius,  by 
calculating  that  Tarijuinius,  if,  as  the  annals  gave  out,  he  came  to  Rome 
at  latest  in  the  eighth  year  of  Ancus,  must  at  least  have  reached  his 
eightieth  year  when  he  was  murdered,  and  that  Tanaquil  cannot  then 
have  been  under  her  seventy-fifth  ;  so  his  having  left  children  of  tender 
age  behind  him  was  out  of  the  (juestion  ;  and  moreover  that,  if  Aruns 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Servius,  his  mother  must  then  have  been  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  old.  With  Fabius  indeed  the  Halicarnassian 
critic  miglit  argue  on  the  premises  of  the  chronology  admitted  by  both  : 
but  the  old  poet  would  have  replied.  My  good  friend  !  who  told  you  that 
I  count  like  the  pontifls  ?  If  1  reckoned  a  period  of  eighty-two  years  for 
the  two  reigns  of  Tarquinius  and  Servius,  and  troubled  myself  about  the 
year  when  the  Lucumo  came  to  Rome  and  when  Aruns  died,  then  you 
would  be  in  the  right  :  but  those  nonsensical  numbers  no  way  affect  me. 
If  you  insist  on  my  saying  how  many  years  then  I  allow  to  these  two 
kings,  and  if  I  nmst  at  last  give  you  an  answer  ;  why  .  .  •  five-and- 
twenty,  thirty,  . .  .  what  know  I  about  it?  what  care  I  ?  Only  it  must 
not  be  a  number  that  ruins  my  poem,  and  makes  TuUia  and  Tarquinius 
wait  twenty  long  years  from  the  hour  when  they  must  have  conceived 
the  plot  of  their  crime,  before  they  carry  it  into  effect :  it  must  not  be  a 
number  that  makes  the  father  of  Collatinus  come  into  the  world  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  day  of  his  son's  idle  talk  with  the 
royal  youths  over  their  cups  ;  or  the  mother  of  Brutus  more  than  a  cen- 
tury befoi-e  he  drove  out  the  Tarquins,  having  been  living  with  the  young 
princes  as  their  comrade." — p.  320. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  obliged  to  us  if  we  interpret  this 
passage,  and  state  the  question  in  rather  fewer  words,  and  iu  a 
more  intelligible  manner.  If  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  the  son 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  if  Priscus  and  Servius  Tullius  reigned 
as  long  as  they  are  stated  to  have  done,  then  Tarquinius  Superbus 
must  have  been  at  least  seventy-one  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
and  when  he  fell,  fighting  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he 
must  have  reached  the  incredible  age  of  110.  We  are  therefore 
compelled,  either  to  decide  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Tarqui- 
nius Priscus — for  which  opinion  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
ancient  authority,  except  that  of  Piso — or  to  conclude,  that  the 
reigns  of  Priscus  and  Servius  Tullius  were  not  nearly  so  long  as 
they  are  generally  stated  to  have  been.  The  latter  alternative  is 
much  the  safest  to  adopt.  Piso  probably  ran  counter  to  the 
whole  stream  of  tradition,  on  account  of  the  chronological  diffi- 
culty; but  we  hardly  think  it  safe  to  follow  him  in  preference  to 
every  other  authority;  and  if  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
second  Tarquin  as  the  son  of  the  first,  it  is  vain  to  quote  the 
ancient  historians  upon  any  point  whatever. 
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M.  Niebuhr  has  observed  another  inconsistency,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain,  without  supposing  some  error  in  the 
received  accounts.  "  How  is  it  to  be  reconciled," he  asks,  "that 
Brutus  should  be  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  (that  of 
Tarqiiinius  Superbus,)  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  father  of  young 
men  who  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  the- exiles  r" — p.  449. 
This  difficulty  is  of  a  different  kind  from  the  others  which  we 
have  mentioned  ;  since  if  Brutus  was  a  child,  when  Superbus 
mounted  the  throne,  we  should  wish  rather  to  lengthen  than 
shorten  the  duration  of  this  reign,  in  order  to  give  time  for  his 
own  children  to  have  grown  up.  But  without  attempting  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  we  can  only  quote  this  instance  as  one 
out  of  many,  which  shows  with  what  caution  we  should  read  the 
ancient  historians  of  Rome  upon  any  point  of  chronological  detail. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  adverting  to  another 
question,  which  in  ancient  and  modern  times  has  perplexed  the 
critics,  and  led  to  very  different  conclusions.  Every  reader  of 
Livy  will  remember  the  passage,  in  which  he  discusses  the  truth 
of  the  tradition,  that  Numa  was  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  The 
arguments  of  Livy,  as  usual,  are  not  very  cogent ;  but  he  consi- 
dered the  story  to  be  effectually  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  Pytha- 
goras did  not  come  into  Italy  till  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  or 
about  100  years  after  the  death  of  Numa.  Cicero  puts  the 
impossibility  in  a  still  stronger  light,  by  bringing  Pythagoras  to 
Italy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  142  years 
after  the  death  of  Numa.*  If  either  of  these  two  statements 
could  be  proved,  the  intercourse  between  Numa  and  Pythagoras 
must  necessarily  be  given  up,  as  absolutely  impossible  :  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  was  in  favour  of 
the  tradition ;  and  Cicero  himself  informs  us,  that  it  was  very 
generally  believed.  Many  persons  have  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  accounts,  and  to  prove,  that  Numa  and  Pythagoras  might  in 
fact  have  been  contemporaries.  M.  Niebuhr  appears  to  be 
among  the  number  of  those,  who  believe  the  story  ;  but  his  lan- 
guage is,  as  usual,  obscure,  and  he  offers  no  hypothesis,  by  which 
we  can  remove  the  difficulty. 

"  The  discourse  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio  on  the  earhest 
history  of  Rome,  is  all  taken  from  Polybius  :  consequently  Polybius  found 
the  persuasion  very  generally  diffused  in  his  time,  that  Numa  was  the 
disciple  of  Pythagoras  :  so  diffused  at  Rome  that  he  tried  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  the  thing  by  a  chronological  deduction,  which  was  only 
borrowed  from  him  by  Dionysius.  The  same  opinion  then  probably  was 
also  delivered  by  Cato,  who,  even  though  acf|uainted  with  the  chronolo- 
gical tables  of  Eratosthenes,  might  very  possibly  not  know  the  age  of  the 

*  See  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16,  iv.  1.     De  Republ.  ii.  Id. 
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Snmian  Pythagoras.  Unfortunately  Polybius  can  hardly  have  learnt, 
that  oriental  writei-s  referred  Pythagoras  to  the  reign  of  Assarhaddon, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Numa,  An  impartial  critic,  who  docs  not 
believe  that  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  is  the  only  person  to  be  taken  for 
Pythagoras  3  or  that  what  Aristoxenus  and  the  older  writers  left  unde- 
cided, has  been  settled  by  chronologcrs  having  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  question  ;  or  that  there  is  any  kind  of  necessity  for  placing  Numa  in 
the  twentieth  Olympiad  ;  or  in  fine  that  the  historical  personality  of 
Pythagoras  is  more  certain  than  that  of  Numa;  one  who  so  thinks  will 
enjoy  the  old  popular  opinion,  and  will  not  sacrifice  it  to  chronology. 
The  senate,  when  in  the  Samnite  war  it  erected  a  statue  to  Pythagoras 
as  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  must  also  have  looked  upon  him  as  Numa's 
teacher  :  the  Greek  books  found  in  Numa's  grave  are  said  to  have  been 
Pythagorean  :  the  jEmilii  traced  their  origin  to  a  son  of  the  Grecian 
sage.  On  the  Greek  side,  the  account  quoted  from  Epicharmus,  that  the 
Romans  had  conferred  the  franchise  of  their  city  on  Pythagoras,  would 
be  extremely  important,  could  the  work  containing  it  be  considered  as 
genuine  :  even  if  it  was  spurious,  it  proves  a  current  opinion,  that  Pytha- 
gorean influence  had  reached  Rome." — p.  200. 

What  is  here  said  of  "  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  not  being  the 
only  person  to  be  taken  for  Pythagoras,"  alludes  to  a  notion, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  that  the  Pythagoras,  with 
whom  Numa  conversed,  was  not  the  Samian  philosopher,  but  a 
Lacedemonian,  who  obtained  a  victory  in  the  sixteenth  Olympiad: 
and  the  same  writer  conceived  Numa  to  have  begun  his  reign  in 
the  third  year  of  that  Olympiad.  The  simple  facts  related  by 
Plutarch  may  perhaps  have  been  true  :  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever,  that  the  Pythagoras,  who  conquered  in  the  stadium, 
was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  racer,  or  that  he  ever  came  to 
Italy.  This  notion  therefore  affords  us  no  real  assistance  :  and 
we  could  wish,  that  M.  Niebuhr  had  gone  deeper  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  it  by  the  depth 
and  accuracy  of  his  reading. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  persons,  that  chronologists  have  dif- 
fered exceedingly  as  to  the  time  in  which  Pythagoras  lived. 
Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  conceived  him  to  have 
been  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  forty-third  Olympiad,  or  603 
A.C.,  but  in  this  he  has  not  been  followed  by  later  critics.  Two 
other  of  our  countrymen  have  also  investigated  the  subject. 
Lloyd  placed  his  birth  in  the  third  year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olym- 
piad, or  586  A.C.,  and  Dodwell  placed  it  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  fifty-second  Olympiad,  or  56S  A.C.  Dodwell  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Buddeus,  Le  Clerc,  and  Stanley ;  but  Brucker  is 
inclined  to  adopt  the  chronology  of  Lloyd.  The  latter  writer 
conceived  Pythagoras  to  have  come  to  Italy  in  the  third  year  of 
the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  or  546  A.C,  and  this  is  the  date,  which 
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it  is  most  important  for  us  to  settle.  Dod  well's  calculation  would 
not  bring  him  to  Italy  till  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  sixty- 
seventh  Olympiad,  or  509  A.C.,  which  is  about  the  period  com- 
monly assigned  to  the  banishment  of  the  kings.  According  to 
Dodwell,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  Numa  and  Pytha- 
goras to  have  been  contemporaries  :  and  the  chronology  pro- 
posed by  Lloyd  places  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras  in  Italy  126 
years  after  the  death  of  Numa.  If  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of 
Bentley,  and  if  we  suppose  Pythagoras  to  have  gone  to  Italy  at 
the  age  of  fifty,  (which  is  a  mean  between  the  notions  of  Lloyd 
and  Dodwell,)  the  date  of  that  event  is  brought  within  thirty-six 
years  of  the  death  of  Numa  :  but  we  must  suppose  the  lessons, 
which  that  king  received  from  Pythagoras,  to  have  been  given 
rather  early  in  his  reign ;  and  since  he  is  stated  to  have  reigned 
forty-three  years,  there  is  still  a  difference  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  which  we  cannot  get  over,  even  if  we  adopt  the  earliest  of 
the  three  dates,  which  hrfve  been  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Pytha- 
goras. Nothing  therefore  remains,  but  either  to  give  up  the  tra- 
dition, or  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which,  by  shortening  the  reigns  of  the  kings,  would  place  the 
accession  of  Numa  several  years  lower  than  the  received  chrono- 
logy, and  fix  it  about  the  time  in  which  Pythagoras  is  supposed 
to  have  visited  Italy.  According  to  this  scheme,  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  adopt  the  calculation  of  Bentley :  but  even  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  would  be  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  tradi- 
tion about  Numa,  unless  we  also  suppose  with  Newton,  that  the 
lives  of  the  seven  kings  were  mistaken  for  their  reigns.  Such  is 
the  obscurity,  in  which  the  early  history  of  Rome  is  involved. 
Those  who  attach  much  weight  to  tradition,  will  probably  think 
that  there  is  force  in  the  arguments  of  Newton:  but  those  who 
adhere  to  Livy  or  to  Cicero,  must  decide  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  Pythagoras  to  have  instructed  Numa. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  M.  Niebuhr  through  any  more  of 
his  details.  The  reader  will  find  in  his  works  many  ingenious 
and  original  remarks,  which  it  is  impossible  to  abridge,  concern- 
ing the  tribes,  the  centuries,  the  census,  &c.  8cc.,  and  in  every 
page  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  has  thought  entirely  for  him- 
self, and  has  been  anxious  to  bring  every  fact  to  the  test  of  the 
most  rigid  and  impartial  criticism.  The  result  of  this  criticism 
is  certainly  not  favourable  to  the  credibility  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rians :  and  if  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  with  a  wish 
that  the  author  had  been  more  methodical  and  more  explicit,  we 
must  also  acknowledge,  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  falsehood 
of  many  early  impressions,  and  freed  the  subject  from  many  pre- 
judices, with  which  it  was  hitherto  involved.     Still,  however,  the 
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quivstion  of  the  truth  ot'Livy's  account  is  nltciided  with  great  dif- 
liculties  :  and  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  M.  Niebuhr 
saving,  "  L  an>  now  come  to  the  question  so  often  raised  as  to  the 
giMiuinoness  and  civilibilily  of  the  original  annals  ;  a  question,  the 
discussion  of  wiiich  has  now  beeri  phiced  on  a  iirm  ground,  such 
as  our  predecessors  wanted,  by  the  fortunate  discoveries  which 
have  enriched  philology  in  our  days." — p.  212. 

We  said,  that  we  are  surprised  at  this  statement,  because 
among  the  discoveries,  to  which  M.  Niebuhr  alludes,  he  must 
evidently  have  meant  the  lost  work  of  Cicero  de  Republica.  Our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  that  this  treatise,  which  had  been  so 
long  deplored  by  the  learned,  has  been  in  part  recovered  by  An- 
gelo  Mai,  the  indefatigable  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  whose  labours 
had  before  been  so  successfully  rewarded  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan.  Previous  to  this  discovery,  the  treatise  de  Republica 
had  not  been  known  to  exist  in  any  MS.  Fragments  of  the  work 
had  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of  'editors,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  was  supplied  by  the  celebrated  work  of  Augustin  de 
Civitate  Dei:  and  the  Somniiim  Scipionis,  which  formed  part  of 
the  sixth  book,  has  been  preserved  by  Macrobius.  This  was  all 
which  could  be  recovered  of  this  truly  valuable  work.  The 
greatest  anxiety  has  always  prevailed  among  scholars  to  be  able 
to  bring  more  of  it  to  light.  Petrarch  was  specially  commis- 
sioned by  Pope  Clement  VI.  to  make  a  diligent  search  for  it,  but 
his  zeal  was  unrewarded.  Poggio  was  led  to  hope  that  the  work 
was  known  to  exist,  but  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  Leland 
had  heard  that  a  MS.  containing  this  treatise  had  been  seen  in 
an  English  library  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  :  and  Sturmius  writing  to  Roger  Ascham 
mentions,  that  he  had  been  promised  a  sight  of  the  work  by  some 
person  living  near  Strasbourg.  This  hope  however,  like  all  the 
others,  proved  delusive;  and  Ascham  himself  mentions  that 
Cardinal  Pole  had  expended  2,000  gold  crowns  in  a  similarly 
fruitless  search.  Our  own  days  have  been  more  fortunate  :  and 
the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  must  be  always  bestowed  upon 
Signor  Mai,  for  having  at  length  rescued  a  great  part  of  this  long 
lost  treatise  from  oblivion,  and  given  it  to  the  w  orld  with  a  learned 
and  ample  commentary. 

He  discovered  it  in  one  of  those  parchment  MSS.  which,  from 
having  had  their  first  and  more  ancient  contents  rubbed  out  to 
admit  a  second  writing,  have  been  called  palimpsests.  It  was 
part  of  Augustin's  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  to  which  this 
preference  had  been  given  :  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  it 
was  before  the  tenth  century,  that  the  work  of  the  heathen  orator 
was  scratched  out  to  make  way  for  the  Christian  commentator. 
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Underneath  this  more  recent  writing,  the  acute  and  perspicacious 
eyes  of  Signer  Mai  discovered  some  much  more  ancient  charac- 
ters ;  they  were  of  the  square  or  uncial  kind,  and  it  soon 
appeared,  that  the  work  was  that  of  Cicero  de  Republica,  which 
had  not  been  so  entirely  obliterated,  but  that  with  labour  and 
patience  the  greater  part  of  each  page  could  be  decyphered. 
Signor  Mai  does  not  decide  as  to  the  age  of  these  uncial  charac- 
ters ;  but  he  thinks,  that  letters  of  this  sort  were  not  used  after 
the  seventh  century;  and  he  hints,  that  the  writing  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  third,  or  even  to  the  second  century.  Unfortu- 
nately the  work  has  only  been  recovered  in  detached  fragments; 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  is  still  a  desideratum : 
but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part,  that  which  throws  light  upon 
the  history  of  Rome,  has  in  a  great  measure  been  preserved. 

To  an  investigator  of  Roman  history  Cicero's  work  de  Repub- 
lica is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value :  for  though  a  writer  is 
not  always  answerable  for  the  sentiments  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  other  speakers,  and  though  the  dialogues,  which 
Cicero  was  fond  of  composing,  must  necessarily  contain  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  yet  we  can  hardly  help  concluding,  that  in  the 
present  work  he  meant  to  deliver  his  own  belief  concerning  the 
early  history  of  his  country.  In  the  Second  Book  he  makes 
Scipio  relate  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  very  beginning ;  and 
we  find  there  almost  every  circumstance  which  the  credulous  and 
unphilosophical  Livy  has  recorded  :  so  that  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  truth  of  these  stories,  the  old-fashioned  and  orthodox 
readers  of  Roman  history  will  quote  Cicero  as  being  on  their 
side,  and  without  attending  to  M.  Niebuhr  and  his  school,  they 
will  be  content  to  believe  what  Cicero  believed  before  them. 

So  far  the  discovery,  in  which  M.  Niebuhr  so  justly  exults, 
appears  at  first  to  make  against  him,  or  at  least  not  to  favour  the 
particular  view  which  he  has  taken  of  Roman  history.  And  yet 
if  we  examine  the  words,  which  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Scipio,  we  shall  perhaps  find  reasons  for  thinking,  that  he  did 
not  really  mean  to  vouch  for  everything  which  he  related,  but 
only  gave  the  popular  traditions  as  he  had  heard  and  received 
them.  Thus  when  speaking  of  Romulus,  and  describing  him  as 
the  son  of  Mars,  he  adds,  "  for  let  us  so  far  give  way  to  popular 
tradition,  particularly  when  it  is  not  only  an  old  one,  but  handed 
down  for  wise  reasons  by  our  ancestors,  that  those  who  have  de- 
served well  of  the  state  might  be  looked  upon  as  divine,  not 
only  in  their  minds,  but  in  their  origin." — ii.  2.  In  the  same 
chapter,  where  he  mentions  the  story  of  the  wolf,  he  guards  his 
expressions  by  the  words  dicitur  and  perhibetiir:  and  what  is 
most  decisive,  when  he  speaks  of  Romulus  putting  himself  at  the 
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licad  of  Ills  new  subjects,  and  proceeding  to  attack  Amidius,  he 
prefaces  it  hy  saying,  "  that  we  may  now  proceed  from  fables  to 
facts,"  ut  etjain  afubuUs  ad  facta  vcniamus.  What  he  had  pre- 
viously narrated,  he  therefore  considered  to  be  fabulous,  or  at 
least  to  be  doubtful  and  suspicious  :  but  the  events,  which  fol- 
low, he  looked  upon  as  authentic  and  credible  facts:  and  this  we 
conceive  is  the  true  and  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
treatise  dc  Republlca,  concerning  the  opinion  which  its  author 
had  formcil  upon  his  national  history.  He  certainly  believed 
Romulus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city:  but  as  to  his 
being  the  son  of  Mars  and  suckled  by  a  wolf,  these  tales  vyere 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  fabulous. 

We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  as  inclined  to  adopt  this 
view  of  the  early  Roman  history:  to  view  it  as  containing  a  foun- 
dation and  framework  of  truth,  witii  a  great  intermixture  of  fiction 
and  invention.  Thus  we  should  agree  with  Cicero,  that  a  person 
named  Romulus  established  himself  as  a  king  upon  one  of  the 
hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe, 
that  he  founded  or  built  Rome  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term : 
there  may  have  been  a  town,  or  a  strong  hold  there  before,  which 
Pelasgians,  or  Tuscans,  or  both,  may  have  occupied.  We  are 
aware,  that  the  stories,  which  were  told  of  the  infancy  of  Romulus, 
were  very  like  those  which  were  told  of  Cyrus :  the  former  were 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  latter:  but  instead  of  therefore 
rejecting  the  legend  of  Romulus  altogether,  we  should  only  infer, 
that  of  his  parentage  and  descent  nothing  certain  was  known.  It 
seems  probable  from  tradition,  that  he  came  from  Alba ;  and  the 
marvellous  embellishments,  with  which  his  story  was  adorned, 
are  nothing  more  than  what  the  founder  of  any  monarchy  is 
likely  to  receive  from  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  truth  and  fiction  may  be  separated  in  the 
early  records  of  Rome  :  and  we  could  wish  that  M.  Niebuhr  had 
endeavoured  to  do  this  in  a  more  regular  and  systematic  way. 
His  work,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  rather  a  storehouse  of  learn- 
ing for  succeeding  writers,  than  an  exposition  of  any  definite  and 
precise  theory  concerning  the  first  ages  of  Rome.  Every  page 
indeed  is  filled  with  theories,  and  most  ingenious  and  original 
notions  upon  various  points  of  history:  but  what  we  complain  of 
is  a  total  absence  of  method,  as  well  as  a  want  of  clearness,  and 
a  style  of  writing  very  unsuited  to  the  subject  in  hand.  M.  Nie- 
buhr has  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  treatise  de  Repiiblica, 
and  in  this,  as  in  his  whole  course  of  reading,  has  proved  himself 
to  hold  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic.  The  discovery  of 
Signor  iSIai  has  been  of  great  service  to  him  ;  and  we  cannot  do 
better,  in  conclusion  of  this  article,  than  give  an  instance  of  the 
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ingenious  method,  by  which  he  draws  conclusions,  that  an  ordi- 
nary reader  would  never  have  observed. 

It  has  often  been  argued,  that  little  or  no  dependance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  history  of  Rome  for  the  first  three  centuries, 
because  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  which  took 
place  in  365  U.C.,  it  is  said  even  by  Livy  himself,  that  the  annals 
and  other  documents   perished.     M.  Niebuhr  thinks,  that   the 
fact  of  their  destruction  is  confirmed  by  an  observation  of  Cicero, 
(de  Republ.  i.  l6,)  that  "  the   earliest  eclipse  of  the  sun  men- 
tioned in  the  Annales  Maximi,  as  having  been  observed,  fell  on 
the  nones  of  June  about  the  year  350;    and   that   the   earlier 
eclipses  were  computed   backward   from  it.     Sixteen  years  after 
an  eclipse  that  had   left  a  deep   impression,  its   day  and   hour 
might  be   recorded  from  memory;  but  this  could  hardly  be  the 
case  with  a  more  remote  one." — p.  213.     His  meaning  is,  that 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore   the  public  documents, 
which  had  been  burnt  in  the  year  365,  the  memory  of  many  per- 
sons would  be  able  to  go  as  far  back  as  sixteen  years  ;    and  the 
eclipse,  which  happened  in  350,  would  be  accurately  recorded  : 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  no  earlier  eclipses  being  mentioned, 
he  infers  that  that  of  350  was  supplied  from  memory,  and  that 
consequently  no  written  annals  existed  of  an  earlier  period.    The 
remark  is  certainly  ingenious,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  unsafe 
to  dwell  upon  it  as  an  historical  evidence  :  for  in  the  first  place, 
though  M.  Niebuhr  quotes  Cicero  as  calling  this  the  "  earliest" 
observed  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Cicero  does  not  expressly  say  so, 
though  he  tells  us,  that  the  previous  eclipses  were  calculated  from 
it :  and  in  the   next  place  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  there 
were  not  hundreds  of  people  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  who 
could  have  remembered  other  eclipses  before  that  of  350.     That 
some  written  documents,  and  annals  of  some  kind  or  other,  shared 
the  destruction   of  the  city,  can   hardly   be  denied.      We   have 
already    given    reasons   for  thinking,  that,   notwithstanding  this 
catastrophe,  some  records  must  have  been  preserved  :  and  though 
M.  Niebuhr's  book  has  removed  some  prejudices,  and  corrected 
some  errors,  which  will  probably  never  be  entertained  in  future, 
we  cannot  help  cautioning  the  learned   author,   as  well  as  our 
readers,  against  carrying  their  scepticism  too  far ;  and  reminding 
them,  that  the  foundations  of  an  old  building  are  often  useful, 
when  the   rubbish  is  cleared  away,  and  when  we  wish  to  erect 
upon  the  same  site  a  better  and  more  durable  structure. 
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Art.  V. —  Did)!/  of  'JViomaa  Biiiion,  Esq.  Member  in  l/ie  Parlia- 
ments of  Oliver  <i>id  Ricliard  Cromwell,  fron  \i]5i)  to  l(io9  : 
noro  Jirst  published  from  ike  Original  Atitogroph  Manuscript. 
With  an  Introduction,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Parliament 
of  ]()54 ;  from  the  Journal  of  Guibon  Goddard,  Esq.  M.P. 
also  now  first  printed.  Edited  and  illustrated  with  Notes  His- 
torical and  biographical  by  John  Towill  Rutt.  1828.  Col- 
burn,  London.     4  vols.  8vo.     '2l.  \Gs. 

Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt  might  have  extended  the  Preface  with 
which  these  volumes  are  introduced,  much  beyond  the  scanty 
limit  it  at  present  occupies,  without  any  great  degree  of  trouble 
to  himself,  and,  periiaps,  with  very  considerable  satisfaction  to  his 
readers;  that  is,  provided  he  would  have  been  content  to  state, 
in  plain  terms,  all  ihej'acts  which  were  to  be  discovered  concern- 
ing the  transmission  of  the  papers  which  he  has  edited.  Beyond 
these,  we  fairly  own  that  we  wish  for  nothing  more — for  we  have 
already  far  too  lavish  a  display  of  the  very  liberal  opinions  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt  in  all  matters  connected  either 
witii  Religion  or  Politics. 

The  Diary,  as  we  are  assured,  will  prove  itself  to  every  atten- 
tive reader  to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Burton,  Esq.  M.P. 
for  Westmoreland  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  directed  to  hunt  for 
"  internal  evidences"  on  this  point,  through  more  than  2000 
closely  printed  8vo.  pages.  "It  is  now  first  printed  from  the 
original  note-books  which  came,  a  few  years  since,  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Upcot  of  the  London  Institution."  We  are  not 
about  to  question  either  the  genuineness  or  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  before  us  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  an  expression  of  surprise 
that  such  slender  testimonies  of  these  qualities  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

To  Mr.  Burton's  notes  has  been  appended  other  matter  de- 
rived from  other  sources.  A  MS.  volume  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  contains  a  Diary  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  who  sat  as  one  of  the  representatives  for  Berkshire  in 
Barebones'  Parliament,  of  which  Mr.  Burton  was  not  a  member, 
and  who  was  a  member  also  of  the  subsequent  Protectoral  Par- 
liaments. This  Diary  has  supplied  numerous  lacuna,  and  af- 
forded many  corrections  to  that  of  Mr.  Burton.  Besides  this, 
Mr.  Rutt's  diligence  has  extracted  from  the  same  national  repo- 
sitory several  unpublished  speeches  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  some  of  the 
most  striking  particulars  contained  in  these  pages,  especially 
whenever  they  appear  to  have  the  additional  recommendation  of 
novelty;  and  to  these  we  shall  append  a  few  comments  arising 
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from  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt's  ambitious  declarations  of  hostility 
to  all  present  existences  in  Church  or  State. 

Cromwell,  though  he  had  felt  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to 
remove  the  Long  Parliament  by  military  violence,  was  still 
anxious  to  gain  the  support  of  at  least  a  seeming  legal  sanction 
for  his  future  acts  of  sovereignty.  The  Barebones'  Parliament, 
(if  that  can  be  called  a  Parliament  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
nominated  by  the  Council  of  Officers,)  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned; and  its  members  diligently  employed  five  months  in 
"  seeking  the  Lord"  and  persecuting  Col.  Lilburne.  At  length 
when  Cromwell's  object  was  satisfied,  their  nominal  authority 
was  terminated  by  a  legislative  y"t;/o  de  se ;  and  having  voted  that 
their  sitting  no  longer  tended  "  to  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth," that  if  they  remained  it  might  be  justly  said  that 
"  Ephraim  hath  offered  himself  to  idols,"  the  majority  accom- 
panied the  Speaker  to  Whitehall,  and  voluntarily  subscribed  a 
resignation  of  their  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  General. 
The  recusants,  about  thirty  in  number,  were  not  dispersed,  till 
the  dissolution  of  their  predecessors  was  repeated  on  a  minor 
scale.  The  cogent  rhetoric  of  a  file  of  musketeers  under  "  Colonel 
Goffe  and  Major  White,"  (a  method  of  argument  which  Buona- 
parte adopted  in  later  times  with  equal  success,)  at  length  pro- 
duced their  conversion.  They  signed  the  instrument  of  resigna- 
tion ;  and  Cromwell  having  expressed  all  due  astonishment, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  as  one  egregiously  surprized,  and 
having  hesitated  awhile  under  most  ingenuous  coyness,  was  in 
the  end  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  their  urgent  desire  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  cease  to  exist. 

Four  days  afterwards  a  magnificent  ceremonial  inaugurated 
the  Lord  Protector,  as  henceforward  the  Usurper  was  to  be 
styled,  and  an  instrument  for  "  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Leland,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,"  was  agreed  upon  and  proclaimed.  The 
times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  proposition  of  a  crown,  and  the 
Protector,  having  been  girt,  in  Westniinster  Hall,  with  a  civil 
sword,  in  lieu  of  his  own,  (thereby  signifying,  observe  the  wise- 
acres who  record  the  matter,  that  he  would  no  longer  rule  with 
a  military  one,)  contented  himself  by  sitting  down,  covered,  with 
"  a  gold  hatband  about  his  hat,"  while  his  Court  remained  bare. 

This  inauguration  occurred  on  the  l6th  of  December,  1653. 
In  the  following  June  writs  were  issued  to  summon  a  Parlia- 
ment, according  to  the  model  settled  in  the  above-named  Instru- 
ment ;  and  it  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  3d  of  September ; 
perhaps,  as  Hobbes  has  implied,  because  that  had  been  a  ichite 
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ihnj  to  Cromwell  in  two  succeeding  years,  first  at  Dunbar  and 
afterwards  at  Worcester;  "  but  lie  knew  not,"  he  adds  slyly  in 
reference  to  the  Protector's  death,  '*  how  lucky  the  same  would 
be  to  the  whole  nation,  in  1()j8,  at  Whitehall." 

The  3d  of  September,  in  1()>3-1-,  happened  to  fall  on  a  Sunday. 
After  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  about  300  members  as- 
sembled in  the  House  of  Connnons.  Here  they  appear  to  have 
been  quite  ready  for  a  fanatical  quarrel  on  their  first  meeting. 

"  Sonic  discourse  was  moved  (not  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  our 
meeting  on  that  day,)  but  how  far  it  might  be  lawful  (being  met)  to 
sit  upon  that  day,  by  the  word  of  God  :  and  some,  through  pretence  of 
conscience,  other  some,  through  impatience,  would  presently  have  risen 
and  adjourned  ;  (as  if  the  very  adjournment  had  not  been  as  sinful  an 
accommodation,  as  any  they  could  do,)  but  General  Lambert  coming 
into  the  House,  and  acquainting  them,  that  his  Highness  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector was  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  expected  us  there,  to  speak  with 
us,  it  broke  oft"  those  little  discourses,  and  the  House,  (though  some 
cried  '  sit  still,')  went  to  attend  his  Highness's  pleasure." — vol.  i.  p.  xviii. 

On  the  following  day  Lenthall,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
chosen  Speaker  ;  but  he  w  as  not  (according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  Royalty)  presented  to  the  Protector  for  his  approbation. 
Neither  indeed  did  the  Parliament  seem  at  all  willing  to  lend 
itself  to  his  Highness's  ambitious  schemes.  W^ithin  a  week  the 
author  of  the  Diary  remarks,  that  it  "  began  to  be  visible  that 
the  interest  of  the  single  person  did  plainly  lose  ground."  The 
government  by  this  single  person  and  a  Parliament  was  a  source 
of  frequent  debates,  in  which  theories  appear  to  have  been  lavishly 
propounded.  It  was  argued,  says  Mr.  Goddard,  "  as  if  they  had 
been  into  schools  where  each  man  had  liberty  to  propound  his 
own  Utopia,  and  to  frame  Commonwealths  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  as  if  we  had  been  in  Republicd  Coiistiluendd,  and  not  in 
Republicd  Constitutd." 

Such  freedom  of  discussion  very  ill  accorded  with  the  Lord 
Protector's  intention ;  and  when  a  majority  of  five  had  carried 
one  motion  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  party,  he  surrounded  the 
House  by  a  military  guard,  locked  its  doors,  and  having  sum- 
moned the  members  to  the  Painted  Chamber  on  the  12th  of 
September,  addressed  them  in  a  very  indignant  speech,  which 
lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  this  he  more  than  once  spoke 
of  his  power  being  established  j«re  divino,  he  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment that  a  Parliament  assembled  under  the  authority  of  his 
office  should  venture  to  dispute  that  office — a  dignity  which  he 
was  far  from  coveting,  which  had  in  a  manner  been  forced  upon 
him,  and  to  which,  as  God  would  witness  for  his  sincerity,  he 
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very  much  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  private  life.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  distinct  avowal  that  although  he  was  "  unwilling 
to  break  privileges,  yet  necessity  had  no  law." 

The  threat  succeeded,  and  a  declaration  of  fidelity  was  spee- 
dily subscribed,  in  which  the  members  promised  that  they  neither 
would  propose  nor  consent  to  an  alteration  in  the  Government 
as  it  was  settled  in  a  sole  person  and  the  Parliament.  Angry 
debates  however  followed,  in  which  the  recognition  was,  by  de- 
grees, explained  away.  Every  separate  particular  of  the  prero- 
gative which  he  claimed  was  minutely  examined,  and  reluctantly 
conceded  ;  and  at  a  time  at  which,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
was  believed  that  his  throne  was  established  so  firmly,  that  he 
was  about  to  be  proclaimed  "  Oliver  the  First,  Emperor  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Isles  thereunto  belonging,  always  Caesar,  &c." 
his  refractory  senators  were  arguing  his  right  to  make  peace  and 
war,  and  directly  blighted  his  hopes  for  hereditary  succession  in 
his  family. 

Nor  was  their  legislative  care  confined  only  to  the  Protector, 
they  had  due  regard  to  their  own  purity  also.     It  was — 

Resolved,  that  the  persons  who  shall  be  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
shall  be  such,  and  none  other  than  such,  as  are  persons  of  known  in- 
tegrity, fearing  God  and  of  good  conversation,  and  being  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  j  and  not  such  as  are  disabled  by  the  Act  of  the  1 7th 
of  King  Charles,  entituled  '  An  Act  for  disenabling  all  persons  in  holy 
orders  to  exercise  any  temporal  jurisdiction  or  authority ;  nor  such  as 
are  public  ministers,  or  public  preachers  of  the  Gospel  j'  nor  such  as  are 
guilty  of  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  bearing 
date  August  9,  1650,  entituled  'An  Act  against  several  Atheistical, 
blasphemous,  and  execrable  opinions,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  destructive  of  human  society  j'  nor  common  scoffer,  nor  reviler  of 
religion  j  or  of  any  person  or  persons  for  professing  thereof  :  no  person 
that  hath  married,  or  shall  marry  a  wife  of  the  Popish  religion;  or  hath 
trained,  or  shall  train  up  his  child  or  children,  or  any  other  child  or 
children  under  his  tuition  or  government,  in  the  Popish  religion  :  or 
that  shall  permit  or  suffer  such  child  or  children  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
said  religion  ;  or  that  hath  given,  or  shall  give  his  consent,  that  his  son 
or  daughter  shall  marry  any  of  that  religion  :  no  person  that  shall  deny 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  or  the  sacraments,  prayer,  ma- 
gistracy, and  ministry,  to  be  the  ordinances  of  God  3  no  common  profaner 
of  the  Lord's  day,  nor  profane  swearer  or  curser  5  no  drunkard,  or 
haunter  of  taverns,  ale-houses,  or  brothel -houses  j  none  that  shall  here- 
after drink  healths,*  or  be  guilty  of  adultery,  fornication,  or  extortion, 
perjury,  forgery,  or  bribery." — vol.  i.  p.  xcvii.  xcviii. 

*  "  Ordered,  that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  against  the  drinking  of  healths;  for  the 
putting  like  degrees  of  penalties  on  drunkards,  as  is  by  the  Act  imposed  on  swearers  ; 
and  for  enabling  the  Justices  of  Peace,  to  levy  the  penalties,  or  execute  the  punish- 
ments, in  that  behalf,  ia  a  more  speedy  way  than  by  former  acts  is  provided ;  aud 
supply  of  the  defects  in  those  laws." — Journals. 
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Besides  this,  a  Coniinittee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  of  the 
particular  enumeration  of  danmable  heresies,"  from  which,  if  any 
report  had  emanated,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  curious.  They 
cuiiliiied  Juhn  IJiddle,  who  was  busy  in  venting  his  Soeinian 
1)hisphemies,  to  the  Gate-house,  and  ordered  his  books  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman ;  and  soon  afterwards,  they  sent 
to  keep  him  company  in  his  imprisonment  an  outrageous  Jew, 
Thomas  Tany,  a  goldsmith  ;  who,  as  Wood  tells  us,  "  by  the 
Lord's  voice  that  he  heard,  changed  his  name  from  Thomas  to 
Theauraw  John  Tany ;"  and  having  adopted  this  euphonous  ap- 
pellation, burned  his  sword,  and  pistols,  and  liible,  because  they 
Mere,  as  he  asserted,  the  Gods  of  England ;  and  then  having 
posted  himself  in  tlie  lobby  of  the  House,  "  and  drawing  his 
sword,"  (for  he  seems  to  have  had  two)  "  fell  to  slashing  those  near 
him,  and  knocked  at  the  door  aloud." 

i>ut  this  stormy  session  was  interrupted  before  its  proceedings 
assumed  any  definite  form.  The  members  went  on  from  day  to 
day  debating  and  dividing,  but  not  passing  one  single  Act,  till 
Cromwell  naturally  enough  felt  "  weary"  of  their  course,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  tell  them  that  it  was  not  for  the  profit  of 
these  nations,  nor  for  the  common  and  public  good,  that  they 
should  continue  a  Parliament  any  longer,  and  therefore  he  dis- 
solved them. 

His  third  Parliament  was  called  in  September,  1656,  and  it  is 
this  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
His  speech  upon  opening  it  is  now  printed  (as  is  believed)  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  far  too  long  for  extraction,  and,  like  all  the 
other  documents  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  it  is  most  in- 
volved and  perplexed,  either  from  his  want  of  power  to  deliver 
himself  clearly,  or  from  a  politic  intention  to  mystify.  The  war 
then  raging  with  Spain  is  described  as  the  result  of  necessity ; 
that  State  being  the  enemy  of  England  by  the  "  antipathy  that  is 
in  him  providentially;"  "  an  enmity  is  put  into  him  by  God,  '  I 
will  put  an  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,' "  "  and  he 
that  considers  not  the  providential  and  accidental  enmity,  I  think 
he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  Scripture  and  the  things  of  God." 
He  then  passes  on  to  a  general  review  of  his  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy,  not  omitting  under  the  latter  a  seasonable  com- 
mendation of  the  Major-GeJierals,  whom  he  had  recently  ap- 
pointed. The  distempers  of  Religion  afford  him  a  large  theme, 
and  he  appears  strongly  to  recommend  an  equality  of  all  creeds, 
which  he  holds  to  be  the  only  real  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
reformation  of  manners,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  revenue,  the  necessity  of  vigour  in  the 
executive,  sometimes  even  beyond  the  law ;  since  "  if  nothing 
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should  be  done  but  what  is  according  to  law,  the  throat  of  the 
nation  may  be  cut  till  we  send  for  some  to  make  a  law.  There- 
fore it  is  a  pitiful,  beastly  notion  to   think  that  though  it  be  for 

ordinary   governments    to    live   by   rule    and   law,   vet ." 

And  tiie  hiatus  which  occurs  here  is  to  be  lamented,  for  the  jus- 
tification of  his  many  arbitrary  acts  must  have  been  not  a  little 
curious ; — the  National  Debt,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Long 
Parliament  was  ,^^700,000,  and  which  he  was  said  to  have  in- 
creased to  cf' '2, 300,000 ;  all  these  furnish  topics  for  this  umnea- 
sured  oration ;  and,  in  the  close,  he  informs  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  read 
the  LXXX\'th  Psalm,  which  was  very  instructive  and  significant, 
and  of  which  he  desired  their  perusal  at  pleasure.  After  citing 
and  commenting  upon  this  Psalm,  which  he  shows  is  a  reprover 
of  "  horse-races  and  cock-fightings,"  and  a  stimulant  against 
"  Pope,  Spaniard,  and  Devil,"  he  invokes  a  blessing  npon  his 
auditors,  and  desires  them  to  go  together  and  choose  a  Speaker. 

This  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  17th  of  September.  Mr. 
Burton's  Diary,  npon  which  we  now  enter,  commences  on  the 
od  of  December  following.  The  chief  business  which  occupied 
it  was  the  consideration  of  James  Nayler's  insane  blasphemies  ; 
and  the  length  to  which  these  proceedings  were  extended,  and  the 
miserable  fanaticism  which  visited  with  torture,  and  was  scarcely 
prevented  from  visiting  with  death,  one  whose  aberration  of  in- 
tellect made  him  rather  an  object  of  pity  than  of  punishment, 
may  be  accepted  as  a  choice  specimen  of  that  liberty  of  con- 
science which  resulted,  and  which  always  must  result,  from  the 
predominance  of  many-headed  Sectarianism. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  in  October,  to  consider  the  ^'  great 
misdemeanors  and  blasphemies,"  or  as  the  Mercuriiis  Po/iticus 
more  fiilv  stvles  them,  "  the  divers  stransie  and  absurd  pranks"  of 
this  unhappy  Quaker.  In  December  we  find  them  resolvmg  that 
they  would  not  ask  him  any  more  questions  "  lest  it  should  intri- 
cate the  Report."  A  determination  which  cannot  fail  to  call  to 
mind  the  similar  wise  maxim  of  diat  impartial  judge  who  never 
heard  more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
plexity arising  from  conflicting  statements.  Soon  after,  Major- 
General  Boteler  pointed  out  to  the  House,  that,  by  the  Mosaic 
Law,  blasphemers  were  stoned  to  death;  that  the  moraliiij  of  the 
law  still  remains ;  and  that  for  his  part,  if  such  a  sentence  should 
pass,  he  would  willingly  consent  to  it.  Mr.  Downing  argued, 
that  Xavler  was  either  God  or  Devil;  if  God  he  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped; if  Devil,  was  it  fit  he  should  live?  Colonel  White 
thought  he  deserved  death.    Lord  Strickland  urged  in  opposition. 
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that  It  might  not  seem  reasonable  that  a  man  should  be  first  con- 
demned and  then  heard,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  felt  some 
liesitation  about  sentencing  him  without  w  itnesses.  Lord  Lambert 
expressed  great  surprise  at  the  lapse  of  the  individual :  "  He 
Mas  three  years  my  Quarter-master  and  a  very  useful  person.  VVe 
parted  with  (from)  him  with  great  regret.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
very  unblameable  life  and  conversation,  a  member  of  a  very  sweet 
society  of  an  independent  Church."  ^Lijor  Beake  ventured  to 
believe  that  "  none  can  tell  what  his  sentence  shall  be  till  the 
offence  be  agreed  upon."  Yet  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  soon  after 
inquired,  "  seeing  Nayler  must  die,  I  desire  to  know  what  manner 
of  death  it  must  be?"  Major  Audley  observed,  that  no  man  was 
so  possessed  with  the  Devil.  JNIr.  Drake  went  still  farther,  "  I 
think  him  worse  than  all  the  Papists  in  the  world,  worse  than 
possessed  with  the  Devil."  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  thought  him 
"  both  a  tiat  idolater  and  idolatry  itself."  Dr.  Clarges,  having 
argued  from  his  notes  at  some  length  upon  abstract  blasphemy, 
concluded,  "  I  shall  speak  no  more ;  but  let  us  all  stop  our  ears 
and  stone  him."  Judge  Smith,  who  professed  a  very  tender  con- 
science and  a  very  lawyer-like  regard  for  precedent,  instanced  the 
executions  of  Strafford,  Laud,  the  King,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's 
cook  (who  was  boiled  alive  for  poisoning),  and  six  or  seven  who 
were  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  speaking  against  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  :  from  all  which  cases  he  came  to  a  very  natural  conclu- 
sion, "  my  motion  is,  that  a  Bill  of  Attainder  may  be  brought  in, 
and  if  ye  have  no  other  punishment,  that  ye  would  till  up  the 
blank  widi  the  old  way  of  punishment,  that  he  may  be  stoned  to 
death."  Major  Beake,  as  a  more  merciful  proceeding,  "  con- 
ceived it  was  a  fit  punishment  to  cut  out  his  tongue  and  cut  off 
his  right  hand,  and  then  turn  him  beyond  seas,  and  let  him  go 
Avith  the  mark  of  a  blasphemer.  Mr.  Bampfield,  in  "  a  very  large 
and  handsome  speech,"  argued  for  death.  Colonel  Chadwick 
proposed  whipping  first,  and,  if  that  failed  of  due  effect,  death 
afterwards. 

On  the  iGth  of  December,  the  matter  having  been  debated 
every  day  from  its  first  introduction,  sundry  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience began  to  manifest  themselves.  Certain  members  declared 
that  although  it  had  occupied  the  House  so  long,  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace  might  have  ended  it.  Major-General  Disbrowe  re- 
marked that  he  had  heard  nothing  but  repetitions  for  five  days 
together.  Captain  Hatsel  observed,  that  although  they  had  had 
"  a  very  serious  and  Christian  debate,  yet  many  had  a  mind  to 
speak  to  it."  Major-General  Kelsey  proposed  that  they  should 
sit  night  and  day  till  they  came  to  a  question,  and  not  leave  it  till 
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they  had  done.  Whereupon  Mr,  Margetts  answered  most  hope- 
lessly, "  Here  is  a  gentleman  behind,  that  says  he  has  a  speech 
of  two  hours  to  make,  so  that  ye  cannot  be  near  a  question." 

The  House  nevertheless  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  when 
the  debate  commenced  with  a  very  scriptural,  but  not  a  very  intel- 
ligible, speech,  from  Mr.  Reynell.  "  He  ran  over  all  the  texts 
formerly  urged  in  this  case,  pretended  to  great  skill  in  the  original, 
and  would  prove  it  that  under  the  Gospel  a  blasphemer  and  an 
imposter  ought  to  be  put  to  death."  "  He  cited  Calvin,  Ruther- 
ford and  Cotton  about  the  punishment  of  corporal  fornication 
and  spiritual  idolatry."  "  He  said  something  of  Gallio."  "  He 
inclined  to  the  highest  punishment,  but  none  could  guess  by  his 
argument."  Mr.  Waller,  who  rose  next,  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings very  justly,  "  Much,"  he  said,  "  had  been  spoken  which 
needed  not  have  been,  and  something  omitted  that  should  have 
been  spoken."  "  He  said  a  great  deal  more,"  continued  Mr. 
Burton,  "  to  extenuate  the  crime,  but  I  minded  it  not."  The 
question  being  put,  down  came  a  tempest  of  Draconic  legislation. 

"  Colonel  White  proposed  that  his  tongue  might  be  bored  through. 

"  Colonel  Barclay,  that  his  hair  might  be  cut  off. 

"  Major-General  Haines,  that  his  tongue  might  be  slit  or  bored 
through,  and  that  he  might  be  stigmatized  with  the  letter  B. 

"  Colonel  Coker,  that  his  hair  might  be  cut  off. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Wroth. — Slit  his  tongue,  or  bore  it,  and  brand  him  with 
the  letter  B. 

"  Major-General  IVhallexj. — Do  not  cut  off  his  hair ;  that  will  make 
the  people  believe  that  the  Parliament  of  England  are  of  opinion  that  our 
Saviour  Christ  wore  his  hair  so,  and  this  will  make  all  people  in  love 
with  the  fashion. 

"  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering. — His  hard  labour  and  imprisonment  will  be 
sufficient.  I  have,  within  these  two  days,  talked  with  a  very  sober  man 
of  that  sect,  who  tells  me  Nayler  is  not  to  be  heeded  in  what  he  said,  for 
he  is  bewitched,  really  bewitched j  and  keeping  him  from  company, 
especially  from  the  party  that  bewitched  him,  your  imprisonment  will  do. 
If  your  vote  be  not  passed  about  his  hair  being  cut  off,  I  am  for  that. 

"  Major-General  Skippon. — Seeing  you  are  off  the  other  question, 
(wherein  I  fear  we  have  offended  God,)  make  the  other  punishment  as 
high  as  you  can.  I  doubt  cutting  off  his  hair  will  be  but  too  private  a 
punishment.  It  is  offered  you,  instead  of  pillory,  to  slit  his  tongue,  and 
that  upon  a  scaffold  upon  the  Exchange,  in  as  public  a  manner  as  can 
be,  and  that  the  rest  of  his  punishment  may  be  done  at  Bristol. 

"  Major-General  Disbrowe. — I  doubt  if  you  slit  his  tongue,  you  may 
endanger  his  life.     It  will  be  a  death  of  a  secret  nature. 

"  Mr.  Dozening. — You  ought  to  do  something  with  that  tongue  that 
has  bored  through  God.  You  ought  to  bore  his  tongue  through.  You 
punish  a  swearer  so,  and  have  some  whipped  through  an  affront  to  your 
members,  in  the  case  of  Noble. 
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"  Colonel  Kiffen  proposed,  tliat  the  boring  his  tongue  through  might 
be  suspciulcd  fill  he  conie  to  liri>itol. 

"  Lord  V rcaidcnt . — 1  am  against  putting  this  into  your  question.  You 
hail  better  take  his  lite  ;  that  tongue  may  afterwards  praise  the  Lord.  I 
was  ever  against  that  punishment. 

"  Colonel  Holland. — You  have  done  what  becomes  magistrates.  Now 
I  would  have  you  do  like  Christians,  and  not  to  be  too  seveie. 

"  Dr.  Clargcs. — Boring  through  the  tongue  is  a  mutilation  of  mem- 
bers. It  was  said  by  most  that  were  not  satisfied  in  his  death,  that  they 
would  go  as  high  as  you  please.     Whipping,  in  law,  is  a  mutilation. 

"  Mr.  Robinson. — I  remember  no  such  thing  granted,  to  go  to  so  high 
a  punishment 3  I  understand  not  the  grammar  that  whipping  is  a  muti- 
lation. 

"  Major  Audlcy. — It  is  an  ordinary  punishment  for  swearing;  I  have 
known  twenty  bored  through  the  tongue. 

"  Resolved,  that  his  tongue  be  bored  through. 

"  Resolved,  that  he  be  marked  with  the  letter  B  in  the  forehead. 

"  JSlajor-General  Whalley  proposed,  that  his  lips  might  be  slitted. 

"  Alderman  Foot,  that  his  head  may  be  in  the  pillory,  and  that  he  be 
whipped  from  Westminster  to  the  Old  Exchange. 

"  Resolved,  that  instead  of  the  word  '  Cheapside,'  be  added  '  Old  Ex- 
change.' 

"  Colonel  Cromwell,  that  he  may  be  whipped  through  the  whole  City, 
from  Westminster  to  Aldgate. 

"  Major-General  Goffe,  that  he  may  also  be  restrained  from  society  of 
women  as  well  as  from  men.     Only  some  to  come  to  him  for  necessaries. 

"  Colonel  Mathews,  that  he  may  be  branded  and  bored  at  the  Old  Ex- 
change. 

"  Dr.  Clarges,  that  he  may  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Glassenbury  and 
Wells.'' — vol.  i.  pp.  153 — 155. 

Besides  this,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  at 
York,  or  Bristol,  or  the  Scilly  Islands,  or  London  Bridewell,  or 
Jamaica,  or  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  or  Coventry.  Loudon  was  chosen, 
and  the  following  Resolution  was  passed  in  the  end,  after  the  mo- 
tion for  capital  punishment  had  been  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
96  to  82. 

"  Resolved,  that  James  Nayler  be  set  on  the  pillory,  with  his  head  in  the 
pillory,  in  the  New  Palace,  Westminster,  during  the  space  of  two  hours, 
on  Thursday  next,  and  be  whipped  by  the  hangman  through  the  streets 
of  W^estminster  to  the  Old  Exchange,  London ;  and  there,  likewise,  to 
be  set  upon  the  pillory,  with  his  head  in  the  pillory,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one,  on  Saturday  next ;  in  each 
of  the  said  places,  wearing  a  paper  containing  an  inscription  of  his 
crimes  ;  and  that  at  the  Old  Exchange,  his  tongue  shall  be  bored  through 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  that  he  be  there  also  stigmatized  in  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  B  ;  and  that  he  be,  afterwards,  sent  to  Bristol,  and  con- 
veyed into  and  through  the  said  city,  on  a  horse  bare-ridged,  with  his 
face  back,  and  there  also  publickly  whipped,  the  next  market-day  after 
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he  comes  thitber:  and  that  from  thence  he  be  committed  to  prison  in 
Bridewell,  London,  and  there  restrained  from  the  society  of  all  people, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour  till  be  be  released  by  the  Parliament :  and, 
during  that  time,  be  debarred  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  have 
no  relief  but  what  he  earns  by  his  daily  labour." — vol.  i.  p.  158. 

When  he  was  called  in  to  hear  this  cruel  sentence,  the  Speaker 
informed  him  that  in  his  punishment  mercy  was  mixed  with  judg- 
ment, and  he  would  not  listen  to  him  when  he  asked  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  crimes.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
Nayler,  after  standing  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  received  3 10  stripes 
as  the  hangman  told  the  sheriff,  and  "  was  to  have  had  one  more, 
for  there  are  311  kennels,  but  his  (the  hangman's)  foot  slipping, 
it  (the  whip)  fell  on  his  own  hand  and  cut  him  much."* 

The  second  infliction  was  suspended  for  a  week  in  consequence 
of  the  culprit's  sickness ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  petition  was 
offered  "  by  divers  peaceable  and  well-affected  persons  in  and 
about  the  City  of  London,"  for  the  remission  of  the  remainder  of 
his  punishment,  and  to  leave  him  to  '•  Gospel  remedies."  The 
Protector  also  appears  to  have  become  alarmed  for  his  prero- 
gative, for  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  in  which,  after 
expressing  his  abhorrence  of  such  wicked  opinions  and  practices 
as  were  laid  to  Nayler's  charge,  he,  nevertheless,  desired  to  learn 
the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  they  had  acted,  "  not  know- 
ing how^  far  such  a  proceeding  (wholly  without  us)  may  extend  in 
the  consequence  of  it."  The  debate  upon  this  Letter  was  of  a 
doubtful  nature.  Major  Audley  made  "  a  very  fierce  speech"  in 
Nayler's  behalf  against  the  judgment.  Others  declared  that  the 
punishment  had  been  but  a  mockery;  to  which  Colonel  Holland 
replied — • 

"  A  merchant's  wife  told  me  that  there  was  no  skin  left  between  his 
shoulders  and  his  hips.  It  was  no  mock  punishment.  I  could  wish  the 
business  were  ended  amongst  you,  that  the  remainder  of  the  punishment 
might  be  remitted,  and  that  would  give  his  Highness  satisfaction. 

"  Sir  Christopher  Pack. — 1  shall  acquaint  you  with  what  the  gaoler 
told  me.  There  were  but  three  places  where  the  skin  was  any  way 
hurt  or  broken,  and  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head.  This  gentleman 
is  surely  misinformed." — vol.  i.  p.  247. 

In  a  subsequent  debate  Colonel  Markham  observed,  that  "  it 
was  an  abominable  thing  to  hear  such  unjust  things  informed  to 
this  House,  as  that  of  his  whipping  so  hard  or  his  being  sick.  I 
would  have  the  merchant's  wife  that  reported  it,  sent  for  and 
whipped."    Nevertheless,  that  the  whipping  had  been  inflicted  to 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  Tryal,  and  Snfferings  of  that  very  eminent  person  J.  N. 
Published  by  an  impartial  hand  to  prevent  the  abuses  in  Dr.  Kennett's  History  when  pub- 
lished, and  the  gross  imperfections  and  misrepresentations  of  J.  N.  in  the  late  folio  Collection 
of  Trials.     1719. 
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its  uttermost  extent,  aiul  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  great 
crtu'lty,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  renuiining  from  a  statement 
which  was  pubhshcd  at  the  time,  not  "  by  one  of  his  ranting 
companions,"  but  by  "  a  person  in  esteem"  among  the  Quakers. 

"  The  testimony  of  Rebecca  Travcrs,  who  washed  James  Naylcr's 
stripes  after  lie  was  wbi|)t,  as  foUoweth.  To  my  best  discerning  there 
was  not  a  space  bigger  than  the  breadth  of  a  man's  nail  free  from  stripes 
and  blood  from  his  shoulders  near  his  waist,  and  his  right  arm  was 
sorely  striped.  His  hands  also  were  sorely  hurt  with  the  cords,  that 
they  bled  and  were  swelled.  The  blood  and  wounds  of  his  back  did 
very  little  appear  at  first  sight,  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  dirt  that 
covered  them  till  it  was  washed  oil.*  This  I  saw  coming  to  him  about 
an  hour  after  bis  whipping,  in  all  which  time  none  had  been  with  him 
or  sent  to  him  to  look  after  his  wounds.  R.  T.  And  others  saw  that 
he  was  much  abused  with  horses  treading  on  him,  for  the  print  of  the 
nails  was  seen  on  his  feet.'' 

Prideaux,  the  Attorney-General,  who  had  not  before  stood  for- 
ward against  this  miserable  sufferer,  now  amply  made  up  for  his 
former  unprofessional  abstinence.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  it  were 
best  first  to  whip  him  and  then  bring  in  a  Bill  to  hang  him." 
This  was  not  solving  the  Protector's  objection,  and  Mr.  Rouse 
proposed  a  very  summary  reply  to  it.  "  We  should  return  this 
short  answer  to  his  Highness's  Letter,  '  We  had  power  so  to  do.' 
/  doubt  not  you  zvill  satisfij  mif  Lord  Protector  ivith  it."  An 
equally  laconic  answer  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Ashe,  jun.  "  that 
the  Parliament  have  discharged  their  consciences  by  what  sen- 
tence they  have  passed  on  James  Nayler."  Whether  from  these 
or  other  propositions,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide, 
but  Lord  Lambert  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  matter  would 
be  so  well  managed  that  they  should  "  be  called  no  less  than  the 
Wise  Parliament."  At  length  the  only  motion  proposed  was 
that  punishment  be  suspended,  which  was  negatived  by  113  to  59. 

Mr.  Burton  was  present  at  the  execution. 

"  This  day  B.  and  I  were  to  see  Nayler's  tongue  bored  through,  and 
him  marked  in  the  forehead.  He  put  out  his  tongue  very  willingly,  but 
shrinked  a  little  when  the  iron  came  upon  his  forehead.  He  was  pale 
when  he  came  out  of  the  pillory,  but  high-coloured  after  tongue-boring. 
He  was  bound  witli  a  cord  by  both  arms  to  the  pillory.  Rich,  the  mad 
merchant,  sat  bare  at  Nayler's  feet  all  the  time.  Sometimes  he  sang  and 
cried,  and  stroked  his  hair  and  face,  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  sucked  the 
fire  out  of  his  forehead.  Nayler  embraced  his  executioner,  and  behaved 
himself  very  handsomely  and  patiently.  A  great  crowd  of  people  there  ; 
the  sheriff  present,  cum  multis,  at  the  Old  Exchange,  near  the  conduit.'' 
— vol.  i.  pp.  265,  26G. 

The  same  facts  are  described  in  like  manner,  though  with  the 

*  By  this  account  it  would  seem  as  if  lie  had  been  pelted  by  the  spectators. 
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addition  of  a  few  interesting  particulars,  in  the  pamphlet  from 
which  we  have  already  cited. 

"  On  Saturday,  December  27,  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  James  Nailer 
was  carried  in  a  coach  from  Newgate  to  the  Black  Boy  near  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  London:  in  M'hich  house  he  continued  till  the  clock  had 
struck  twelve  at  noon,  when  by  divers  on  foot  with  halberts  he  was 
guarded  to  the  pillory,  where  when  he  came  they  presently  put  his  head 
into  the  same,  and  having  pinned  it  down  came  up  Master  Symonds, 
and  with  him  two  others,  who  were  said  to  be  Hannah  Stranger  and 
Dorcas  Erbury;  the  first  seated  herself  just  behind  on  the  right  side, 
the  two  latter  before  him,  and  Robert  Rich  likewise  accompanied  him 
with  comfortable  words,  kissings  and  stroakings  on  his  face.  He  having 
stood  till  two,  the  executioner  took  him  out,  and  having  bound  his  arms 
with  cords  to  the  pillory,  and  having  put  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  he  bad  him 
put  forth  his  tongue,  which  he  freely  did  ;  and  the  executioner  with  a 
red-hot  iron  about  the  bigness  of  a  quill,  bored  the  same,  and,  by  order 
from  the  sheriff,  held  it  in  a  small  space,  to  the  end  that  the  beholders 
might  see  and  bear  witness  that  the  sentence  was  thoroughly  executed: 
then  having  took  it  out,  and  pulling  the  cap  off  that  covered  his  face,  he 
put  a  handkerchief  on  his  eyes,  and  putting  his  left  hand  to  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  and  taking  the  red-hot  iron  letter  in  his  other  hand, 
put  it  to  his  forehead  till  it  smoaked  :  all  which  time  James  never  so  much 
as  wined,  but  bore  it  with  astonishing  and  heart-melting  patience. 
Being  unbound,  he  took  the  executioner  in  his  arms,  embracing  and 
hugging  him  3  after  which  Robert  Rich,  through  his  ardent  love,  licked 
the  wound  on  his  forehead,  and  James  was  conveyed  to  the  Black  Boy, 
and  from  thence  to  Newgate." 

Of  the  persons  mentioned  above,  Martha  Symonds  or  Sim- 
mons, and  Hannah  Stranger,  were  the  two  women  who  had  ex- 
cited or  encouraged  his  insane  pretensions  to  the  Messiahship, 
not  without  suspicion  of  a  more  licentious  intercourse.  On  his 
entrance  into  Bristol  they  sang  Hosannas,  and  strewed  their 
clothes  under  his  horse  ;  they  kissed  his  feet  and  knelt  before  him. 
Stranger  addressed  him  by  letter  as  the  "  fairest  of  ten  thousand," 
"  the  onlv  begotten  Son  of  God,"  and  "  the  everlastino-  Son  of 
Righteousness."  Martha  Simmons,  as  "  he  in  whom  the  hope  of 
Israel  standeth."  Dorcas  Erbury  asserted  that  she  had  been 
dead  two  days  in  Exeter  gaol,  and  that  Nayler  laid  his  hands 
upon  her  and  raised  her.  Rich  was  a  Quaker  merchant  who  had 
joined  in  similar  extravagances,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  less  mad  than  Nayler  himself. 

The  remainder  of  the  punishment  was  adjudged  to  be  adminis- 
tered at  Bristol  on  the  17th  of  January  following.  It  should  be 
stated,  to  the  credit  of  the  keeper  of  the  Newgate  in  that  city, 
that  he  ran  some  hazard  in  the  cause  of  common  sense  and  hu- 
manity, and  "  suffered  one  Jones  to  hold  back  the  beadle's  arm 
when  striking." 
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A  single  other  nicntion  occurs  of  Nayler  in  the  Debates  in  May 
]6')7,  when  he  was  still  in  confinement.  Sir  Gilbert  Picker- 
ing moved,  "  in  behalf  of  that  reckless  person/'  that  he  might 
have  a  keeper;  of  what  kind  we  are  not  informed.  Sir  William 
Strickland,  with  great  caution,  agreed  that  he  might  have  a 
keeper,  "  but  such  a  person  as  is  a  Quaker  already;  that  those 
that  have  not  the  plague  may  not  be  infected  by  him."  Major- 
General  Skippon  thought  that  "  too  much  indulgence^'  had  been 
already  shown  him.  It  was  determined  that  a  Minister  should  be 
admitted  to  him,  and  this  probably  was  the  last  interference  of  the 
House  with  his  concerns,  till  on  tlie  assembly  of  the  Rump  Par- 
liament he  was  discharged  by  their  order,  in  September  1(359. 

Respecting  this  disgraceful  history  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
The  sentence  was  unjust,  illegal,  and  inhuman:  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered  as  a  specimen  of  the  intolerance  of  that 
party  which  is  often  loudest  in  its  claims  for  Religious  licetitiomness. 
It  maybe  useful  also  to  observe  the  light  in  which  the  advocates  of 
the  Puritans  have  regarded  it.  Neale,  with  all  becoming  gen- 
tleness, states  that  "  Mr.  Whitlock  observes  very  justly  that  many 
thought  Nayler  was  too  furiously  prosecuted  by  some  rigid  men:" 
and  even  the  Quakers  themselves,  to  whose  body  the  victim  be- 
longed, are  scarcely  less  mild  in  their  comments  upon  his  perse- 
cution. "  Many  were  of  opinion  that  had  not  the  blindness  of 
their  zeal  who  condemned  him  been  at  least  equal  to  the  black- 
ness of  his  guilt,  a  piinis/imetit  much  more  muderale  might  have 
sulficed.*  But  the  modern  Quakers  appear  to  be  grievously  per- 
plexed with  regard  to  Nayler.  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan,  the  ablest 
of  their  apologists,  who  writes  with  good  sense,  good  temper  and 
good  feeling,  and  who  has  succeeded,  for  the  most  part,  in  divest- 
ing himself  of  that  vague  and  unsatisfactory  mysticism,  in  which 
all  their  other  advocates  snugly  embed  themselves,  like  grubs  in 
their  coccoons,  says,  that  "  both  Nayler  and  his  wild  admirers 
were  disclaimed  by  the  Quakers  ;"t  and  he  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  write  an  express  LiJ'e  of  this  enthusiast,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  Sect  from  the  scandal  which  he  occasioned  to  it.  Some  par- 
ticulars in  the  Life  are  at  variance  with  contemporary  accounts. 
"  His  father  is  said  to  have  possessed  an  estate  sufficient,  with 
industry,  for  the  purpose  of  a  comfortable  subsistence  ;" — but 
perhaps  after  all,  this  is  a  delicate  adumbration  rather  than  a 
downright  misrepresentation.  When  Hadji  Baba,  whose  imme- 
diate ancestor  was  a  Barber,  is  asked  respecting  his  family,  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  answer,  that  his  Father  had  had  the  greatest 

*  Abstract  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  People  called  Quakers.     1733,     Vol.  i.  p.  168. 
t  Befutation  of  some  of  the  more  modern  Misrepresentations  of  the  Society  of'  F7-iends. 
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men  of  the  kingdom  under  his  thumb — so  the  estate  and  industry 
of  the  Naylers  may  be  resolved  into  the  plainer  speech  of  his  own 
times — '*  his  father  being  a  sow-gelder  brought  up  his  son  to  the 
same  trade."  In  like  manner  his  conversion  by  George  Fox,  and 
his  believing  "  himself  bound  in  Religious  duty  to  travel,"  is  only 
a  more  seemly  and  courteous  mode  of  representing  that  he  was 
"  cast  out  by  the  Independents  and  deserted  his  wife."  The 
proceedings  at  Bristol,  which  led  to  his  condemnation,  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Bevan  to  have  occurred  during  "  a  time  of  darkness,"  and 
while  he  was  thus  "  fallen,"  the  Quakers  were  estranged  from 
him.  Yet  Rich,  who  is  always  mentioned  as  a  wealthy  and  emi- 
nent merchant,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  accompanied  him  to 
the  Pillory,  was  an  absolute  Quaker;  and  even  Mr.  Bevan  admits 
that  after  Nayler's  recantation  "  he  appears  to  have  been  as 
closely  united  to  the  body  as  before,  and  not  to  have  occasioned 
in  it  any  rent  or  schism  as  has  been  insinuated."  The  fact  we 
believe  to  be  as  follows: — The  Quakers  of  our  own  times  are  a 
placid,  benevolent,  inoffensive  body,  concerning  whom  we  cor- 
dially unite  in  Mr.  Rutt's  character  of  them,  that  they  "  have 
long  ceased  to  attract  public  attention,  except  by  readily  joining 
their  fellow-citizens  in  all  attempts  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men :"  or,  to  borrow  Mr.  Bevan's  more  playful 
portrait,  they  are  "  a  good  sort  of  people  in  the  main,  who  refuse 
to  fight,  and  to  swear,  and  to  pay  tithes."  But  such  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case  at  the  outset  of  their  Sect ;  and  we  may  be 
content  to  refer  singly  to  the  Diary  before  us  in  proof  that  few 
other  fanatics  have  been  more  dangerously  troublesome,  and  that 
Nayler  was  not  alone  in  his  extravagances.  We  have  already- 
mentioned  the  violence  of  Theauro  Jones  in  the  Lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  soon  after  we  read  of  a  Quaker  Moman 
who  chose  the  same  post  to  tell  the  Speaker  and  members  "  that 
justice  was  turned  into  wormwood,  and  equity  into  gall,  adding, 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Their  denial  of  magis- 
tracy and  ministry  was  justly  stated  by  Whitlock  to  be  only  a 
preliminary  to  very  bloody  consequences,  "  cutting  of  throats 
must  necessarily  follow."  Other  members  describe  them  "  as  a 
growing  evil,  and  the  greatest  that  ever  was ;"  that  "  they  meet  in 
multitudes  and  upon  moors  in  terrorem  populi ;  that  "  some  do 
acknowledge  Scripture,  magistracy  and  ministers,  others  not;"  a 
clear  testimony  of  the  unsettled  state  of  their  discipline.  During  a 
sermon  at  Westminster-Abbey  at  which  the  Protector  himself  was 
present,  "  a  Quaker  got  near  the  pulpit  and  spoke  a  deal  of  non- 
sense, (the  sermon  done,)  and  his  Highness  paused  a  little  till  he 
had  done."  In  Devonshire  they  were  said  to  grow  "  numerous 
and  dangerous ;"  and  "  their  uncomplying  principles  and  alarm- 
NO.  Vlll. — OCT.  1828.  E  E 
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ing  jirogicss"  Nvcro  such  as  to  excite  very  niituial  jealousy  and 
and  suspicion.  \i\  one  debate  the  degree  of  fear  which  they  oc- 
casioned may  be  determined  from  Mr.  Burton's  classification  of 
the  "  Quakers,  and  magic,  and  all  Devils."  The  Parliament 
took  wrong  and  unjustiliable  measures  for  their  suppression;  and 
by  their  cruel  and  blundering  persecution,  strengthened  and  main- 
tained a  Sect  which,  from  its  want  of  external  bonds  of  asso- 
ciation, would  speedily  have  crumbled  away  of  itself,  or  at  least 
have  sunk  into  its  present  harndessness;  but  the  Parliament 
was  fanatical  also,  and,  unhappily,  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
two. 

Of  this  fanaticism  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  produce  instances. 
Every  body  knows  how  the  fast  days  were  "  kept  in  the  House 
by  three  preachers,  from  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  until 
four  in  the  afternoon,"  and  that  "  a  Bill  was  brought  in  against 
the  drinking  of  healths."  In  the  third  Parliament  occurs  an 
amusing  debate  upon  the  Ars  Musica. 

"  Mr.  Bodurda. — In  the  statute  touching  fiddlers  and  minstrels,  there 
has  been  a  reservation  of  the  privileges  of  one  Dutton.  I  know  not 
what  it  means,  bnt  1  thought  good  to  tell  you  of  it. 

"  Mr.Robi>iso7i. — This  privilege  is  excepted  by  another  statute.  These 
minstrels  do  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  inflame  their  de- 
bauchery by  their  lewd  and  obscene  songs. 

"  Sir  T.  IVroth. — Harpers  should  be  included. 

"  Mr. . — Pipers  should  be  comprehended. 

"  Aldcr77ian  Foot. — I  hope  you  intend  not  to  include  the  "waits  of  the 
city  of  London,  which  are  a  great  preservation  of  men's  houses  in  the 
night. 

"  Sir  William  Strickland. — The  general  word  minstrel  will  be  best ; 
for  if  you  go  to  enumerate,  they  will  devise  new  instruments. 

"  Mr. Butler. — Music  is  a  lawful  science,  and  I  love  it;  but,  in  regard 
you  restrain  it  to  those  places,  I  think  the  general  word  will  serve  well 
enough. 

"  Mr.  Highland. — Add  singing  as  well  as  playing. 

"  Colonel  IVhctham. — I  hope  you  will  not  deprive  men  of  their  voices. 

"  Mr.  Speaker. — Singing  is  a  natural,  playing  an  artificial  music." — 
vol  i.  p.  23. 

Another  discussiovi  arose  soon  afterwards,  in  which  there  was 
much  railing  against  "  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  Holydays."  It 
took  place  on  Christmas-day. 

"  Colonel  Mathews. — The  House  is  thin  ;  much,  I  believe,  occasioned 
by  observation  of  this  day.  I  have  a  short  Bill  to  prevent  the  superstition 
for  the  future.     I  desire  it  to  be  read. 

"  Mr.  Robinson. — I  could  get  no  rest  all  night  for  the  preparation  of 
this  foolish  day's  solemnity.  Tliis  renders  us,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
to  be  profane.     We  are,  I  doubt,  returning  to  Popery. 

"  Sir  William  Strickland. — It  is  a  very  fit  time  to  offer  the  Bill,  this 
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day,  to  bear  your  testimony  against  it,  since  people  observe  it  with  more 
solemnity  tban  tbey  do  the  Lord's  day.     I  desire  it  may  be  read. 

"  Major-General  Kelsey  and  Major  Morgaii. — If  this  had  been  ten 
days  since,  it  might  have  been  in  good  time  ;  but  let  not  this  business 
jostle  out  great  and  eminent  business,  you  having  a  twelve-months'  time 
to  provide  this  law.     It  is  too  late  now  to  make  a  law  against  it. 

"Major-General  Packer,  Major  Audleij,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering. — If 
ever  bill  vt'as  well  timed,  this  bill  is.  You  see  how  the  people  keep  up 
these  superstitious  observations  to  your  face  ;  stricter,  in  many  places, 
than  they  do  the  Lord's  day.  One  may  pass  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
minster, and  not  a  shop  open,  nor  a  creature  stirring.  It  is  a  fit 
time  now." — vol.  i.  p.  229. 

We  read  of  a  speech  by  Major-General  Goff,  which  is  described 
as  "  a  long  preachment,  seriously  inviting  the  House  to  a  firm 
and  a  kind  of  corporal  union  with  his  Highness.  Something  was 
expressed  as  to  hanging  about  his  neck  like  pearls,  from  a  text 
out  of  Canticles,  &c."  On  one  occasion  the  Minister  appointed 
to  read  prayers  before  the  commencement  of  business  in  the 
House,  was  out  of  the  way,  having  by  some  mistake  "  gone  to 
Chelsea."  A  member  very  earnestly  protested  against  the  pre- 
cedent of  omitting  Prayers;  and  the  House  having  staid  awhile, 
"  Major-General  Whalley  told  Mr.  Downing  that  he  was  a  Minis- 
ter, and  he  would  have  him  to  perform  the  work."  Mr.  Downing 
accordingly  acknowledged  that  he  had  once  been  a  Minister;  but, 
nevertheless,  left  the  work  unperformed.  Dr.  Clarges  informed 
the  House  that  there  was  a  "  very  honest  Minister,  a  Scotchman," 
at  the  door  :  he  was  sent  for,  but  he  was  gone ;  and  when  they 
called  upon  Dr.  Clarges  himself  "  to  do  the  work,"  he  showed  as 
much  shyness  as  Mr.  Downing,  and  withdrew.  In  the  end, 
"  some  said  the  Speaker  used  to  exercise  in  the  absence  of  a 
Minister;  others  said,  the  Clerk;  but  nobody  coming,  the  House 
proceeded  without  any  Prayer  at  all."  In  1057  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  advise  with  godly,  learned  Ministers  and  others, 
concerning  the  best  versal  of  the  Psalms  on  the  amendment  of 
Messrs.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins; — a  Committee  which  we  heartily 
wish  had  laboured  to  more  efficient  purpose.  A  Bill  respecting 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  met  with  some  opposition. 

"  Colonel  Holland. — We  have  but  too  many  penal  laws,  and  one  hun- 
dred clauses  of  that  kind  may  well  be  repealed.  These  laws  are  always 
turned  upon  the  most  godly.  This  is  very  strict,  as  to  that  of  unneces- 
sary walking  and  coming  into  men's  houses.  The  last  bill  for  the  Lord's 
day,  I  remember,  was  passed  on  a  Saturday,  and  carried  on  with  great 
zeal.  Then  I  told  them  they  had  tied  men  from  coming  to  church  by 
water  or  coach.  Next  day,  I,  coming  to  Somerset  House  to  sermon, 
had  my  boat  and  waterman  laid  hold  on  for  the  penalty, 

"  I   heard  you,  the  other  day,  deliver  a  doctrine,  that   a  man  might 
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speak  to  any  part  of  an  ingrossed  Bill  to  be  amended.  I  have  known  it 
once,  and  a  liill  cut  in  pieces  at  the  table  to  be  amended.  The  Bill 
cannot  be  amended  j   so  I  would  have  it  laid  aside. 

"  Mr.  Doxviiiiig  stood  up,  and  answered  him  to  the  full  (as  was  easy), 
and  laid  some  contradictious  upon  him  ;  and  said,  if  he  had  prescribed 
amendments,  you  might  have  received  them. 

"  Lord  Chief- Justice  Gli/nn. — I  move  against  the  clause  for  entering 
into  men's  houses.  It  may  be  a  snare  to  all  the  nation  ;  and  knaves,  in 
the  night-time,  may  enter  and  rob  men's  houses  under  this  pretence. 
^A'hen  an  Act  of  Parliament  gives  a  liberty  of  entry,  then  a  man  may 
break  open  doors. 

"  Mr.  Grove. — The  constable's  voice  is  well  known,  and  no  man  can 
be  robbed  under  that  pretence. 

"  Mr.  Godfrey  moved  a  proviso,  to  limit  the  officer's  entry  only  to 
taverns,  inns,  ale-houses,  tobacco-shops,  victualling-houses,  or  tippling- 
houses ;   wherewith  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  was  satisfied. 

"  Mr.  Vincent  and  Colonel  Chadwick  were  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
viso. It  was  too  short ;  for,  now-a-days,  the  greatest  disorders  were  in 
private  houses,  by  sending  thither  for  drink ;  drinking  in  ale-houses 
being  both  more  penal  and  suspicious. 

"  Sir  Christopher  Pack. — I  move  that  cooks'  houses  be  comprehended, 
they  being  (in  this  city)  accounted  another  thing  from  victualling- 
houses,  which  have  licenses. 

"  One  gentleman  speaking  low,  Mr.  Speaker  was  called  to  report. 

"  The  Master  of  the  Rolls. — Mr.  Speaker  is  not  bound,  in  such  cases, 
to  report.  Every  man  is  bound  to  speak  so  high  as  others  may  hearj 
and  every  man  is  also  bound  to  attend  to  what  is  said. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  information ;  for  gentle- 
men would  talk  so  loudly  to  one  another  that  they  could,  not  hear  another 
speak,  and  then  called  to  him  to  report. 

"  Lord  Whitlock. — I  am  against  all  liberty  of  this  kind,  to  enter  men's 
houses.  The  law  has  been  always  tender  of  men's  houses.  I  would  not 
have  the  people  of  England  enslaved.  I  know  not  what  the  consequence 
may  be.     I  would  have  these  words  added,  "  or  demand  entry." 

"  The  question  being  put  upon  those  words,  the  House  was  divided. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  declared  for  the  Yeas.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon  for  the 
Noes.     The  Yeas  went  out  (because  it  was  all  new). 

"  Yeas  53.     Colonel  Holland  and  Mr.  Margetts,  Tellers. 

*'  Noes  30.     Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon  and  Mr.  Puller,  Tellers. 

"  So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Mr.  Bond. — I  would  leave  out  the  whole  clause.  Sir  Edward  Hales 
was  robbed  of  8000/.  in  White-friars,  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pretence 
of  a  warrant  from  the  Council  to  search. 

"  Mr.  Grove. — If  you  admit  this  proviso,  you  give  liberty  to  private 
houses  to  be  as  profane  as  they  please.  I  hope  you  intend  zealously  for 
God  in  this  thing.  You  give  liberty  of  entry  for  every  petty  felony 
which  concerns  man.  Why  should  you  not  be  as  zealous  for  God  and 
his  day  ? 

"  Yet  the  proviso  was  resolved  to  be  part  of  the  Bill. 
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"  Mr.  JVest. — I  except  against  the  words  in  the  Bill,  '  idle  sitting, 
openly,  at  gates  or  doors,  or  elsewhere  ;'  and  '  walking  in  churchyards, 
&c.'     Let  a  man  be  in  what  posture  he  will,  your  penalty  finds  him. 

"  Lord  IVhitlock  was  against  these  words,  and  said . 

"  Mr.  Godfrey.- — I  move  to  leave  out  the  words  '  profane  and  idle 
sittings'  for  this  joins  issue  between  the  officer  and  the  party,  and  puts 
a  plea  in  the  party's  mouth  which  is  not  triable.  He  will  say  he  is 
talking  or  meditating  about  good  things.  I  would  have  the  word  '  else- 
where' left  out,  for  I  know  not  how  far  this  may  reach. 

"  Mr.  Fowell. — I  move  to  leave  out  the  whole  clause. 

"■  Major-General  Whalley. — God  requires  not  these  things  of  us.  We 
must  take  heed  to  adding  to  the  commandment  of  God.  If  you  put  this 
clause,  you  deprive  men  of  the  very  livelihood  they  have  by  the  air ;  as 
at  Nottingham,  many  people  that  have  houses  in  the  rock,  and  have  no 
air,  live  most  part  of  their  time  without  doors. 

"  Mr.  Bodurda. — This  clause  is  too  short  of  what  is  intended  by  those 
that  would  have  it.  Some  persons  have  not  conveniency'to  sit  at  doors ; 
so  I  would  have  you  add  more  to  it,  viz.  '  leaning  or  standing  at  doors/ 

"  Mr.  Vincent. — Though  the  law  seems  a  little  strict  in  this  clause, 
yet  this  clause  is  not  to  be  derided.  I  cannot  think  such  sitting  at  doors, 
as  is  usual,  can  be  a  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  day.  I  would  have  the 
question  divided.  First  put  it  upon  working,  and  then  upon  sitting  at 
doors. 

"  T^e  Blaster  of  the  Rolls. — This  has  been  debated  in  Parliament  be- 
fore now,  and  it  has  not  been  found  convenient  to  have  such  a  clause. 
In  some  parts  of  this  city,  unless  people  have  liberty  to  sit  at  doors,  you 
deprive  them  of  most  of  the  air  they  have  all  the  week,  and  destroy 
their  children. 

"  Lord  Chief-Justice. — {Quatemis  ipsiim.) — It  is  most  certain  thait  there 
is  no  imlawfulness  or  guilt  in  single  sitting  at  doors.  It  must  be  the 
same  as  within  doors.  It  is  but  intended  for  example's  sake.  May  not 
a  godly  man  that  lives  in  a  rock,  as  that  worthy  commoner  tells  you,  yet 
be  well  employed.  You  put  a  negative  pregnant  upon  a  man,  to  say 
that  sitting  at  the  door  is  more  profane  than  standing ;  so  there  is  no 
such  derision  in  that.  It  may  cause  discord  and  prying  amongst  neigh- 
bours into  the  actions  of  one  another.  And  this  is  still  left  in  the  judg- 
ment of  constables  and  headboroughs,  who  are  generally  bad,  all  the 
nation  over.  If  there  be  any  defect  in  this  Act,  another  Parliament  may 
mend  it.  You  have  reformed  some  things  which  other  Parliaments  fall 
short  in. 

"  Colo?iel  Btiscoe. — As  much  as  is  required  by  man,  is  not  to  eveiy 
punctilio,  as  God's  law  is.  Man's  law  must  not  be  too  severe,  but 
rational  •  that  men  may  be  convinced  of  the  reason  of  it.  1  would  not 
have  laws  too  rigid. 

"  Major  Burton. — You  had  as  good  leave  out  the  whole  Bill  as  leave 
out  this  clause. 

"  Mr.  JVest. — You  would  not  leave  out  the  word  '  elsewhere ;'  for 
there  may  be  profaneness,  by  sitting  under  some  eminent  tree  in  a  vil- 
lage, or  an  arbour,  or  Gray's  Inn  walks." — vol.  ii.  p.  261 — 265, 
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While  ooinnienting  on  this  debate,  Mr.  Rutt  cites  three  prohi- 
bitions, uiuler  very  severe  penalties,  which  had  been  enacted 
among  the  emigrants  from  England,  at  Newhaven,  twenty  years 
before,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  acme  of  Pharisaical 
ansterity. 

"  No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  walk  in  his  garden,  or 
elsewRcre,  except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting.  No  one  shall  travel, 
cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair,  or  shave,  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.    No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  Fasting  day." 

Of  the  iron  rnle  of  the  Protector,  a  very  adequate  notion  may 
be  derived  from  the  following  Petition  : — 

"  Colonel  Terrill  reported  from  the  Grand  Committee  of  Grievances 
and  Courts  of  Justice, 

"  The  petition  of  one  Marcellus  Rivers,  and  Oxenbridge  Foyle,  as 
well  on  the  behalf  of  themselves  as  of  three  score  and  ten  more  freeborn 
people  of  this  nation  now  in  slavery  in  the  Barbadoes ;  setting  forth 
most  unchristian  and  barbarous  usage  of  them. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  assem- 
bled in  Parliament,  the  representative  of  the  freeborn  people  of 
England. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Marcellus  Rivers  and  Oxenbridge 
Foyle,  as  well  on  the  behalf  of  themselves  as  of  three 
score  and  ten  more  freeborn  people  of  this  nation  now 
in  slavery, 

"  Humbly  sheweth, — That  your  distressed  petitioners  and  the  others 
became  prisoners  at  Exeter  and  Ilchester,  in  the  west,  upon  pretence  of 
Salisbury  rising,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1654,  although  many  of  them 
never  saw  Salisbury,  nor  bore  arms  in  their  lives.  Your  petitioners  and 
divers  of  the  others,  were  picked  up  as  they  travelled  upon  their  lawful 
occasions. 

"  Afterwards,  upon  an  indictment  preferred  against  your  petitioner 
Rivers,  ignoramus  was  found  ;  your  petitioner  Foyle  never  being  indicted  j 
and  all  the  rest  were  either  quitted  by  the  jury  of  life  and  death,  or 
never  so  much  as  tried  or  examined.  Yet  your  petitioners,  and  the 
others,  were  all  kept  prisoners  by  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  and  then 
on  a  sudden,  (without  the  least  provocation,)  snatched  out  of  their 
prisons  ;  the  greatest  number  by  the  command  and  pleasure  of  the  then 
High-Sheriff,  Coplestone,  and  others  in  power  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
and  driven  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Exon,  (which  is  witness  to 
this  truth,)  by  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  (none  being  suffered  to  take 
leave  of  them,)  and  so  hurried  to  Plymouth,  aboard  the  ship  John,  of 
London,  Captain  John  Cole,  Master,  Avhere,  after  they  had  lain  aboard 
fourteen  days,  the  Captain  hoisted  sail ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  and 
four  days  more,  anchored  at  the  Isle  of  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Indies, 
being  (in  sailing)  four  thousand  and  five  hundred  miles  distant  from 
their  native  country,  wives,  children,  parents,  friends,  and  whatever  is 
near  and  dear  unto  them  5  the  captive  prisoners  being  all  the  way  locked 
up  under  decks,  (and  guards,)  amongst  horses,  that  their  souls,  tlu-ough 
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beat  and  steam,  under  the  tropic,  fainted  in  them ;  and  they  never  till 
they  came  to  the  island  knew  whither  they  were  going. 

"Being  sadly  arrived  there  on  the  May  7,  1656,  the  master  of  the 
ship  sold  your  miserable  petitioners,  and  the  others;  the  generality  of 
them  to  most  inhuman  and  barbarous  persons,  for  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pound  weight  of  sugar  a-piece,  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  working  faculties,  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Martin  Noell  and 
Major  Thomas,  Aldermen  of  London,  and  Captain  H.  Hatsell,  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  neither  sparing  the  aged  of  seventy-six  years  old,  nor  divines, 
nor  oificers,  nor  gentlemen,  nor  any  age  or  condition  of  men,  but  ren- 
dering all  alike  in  this  inseparable  captivity;  they  now  generally  grinding 
at  the  mills  and  attending  at  the  furnaces,  or  digging  in  this  scorching 
island  ;  having  nought  to  feed  on  (notwithstanding  their  hard  labour) 
but  potatoe  roots,  nor  to  drink,  but  water  with  such  roots  washed  in  it, 
besides  the  bread  and  tears  of  their  own  afflictions ;  being  bought  and 
sold  still  from  one  planter  to  another,  or  attached  as  horses  and  beasts 
for  the  debts  of  their  masters,  being  whipped  at  the  whipping-posts  (as 
rogues,)  for  their  masters'  pleasure,  and  sleeping  in  sties  worse  than  hogs 
in  England,  and  many  other  ways  made  miserable,  beyond  expression  or 
Christian  imagination. 

"  Humbly  your  petitioners  do  remonstrate  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  others,  their  most  deplorable,  and  (as  to  Englishmen)  their  unparal- 
leled condition  ;  and  earnestly  beg  that  this  High  Court,  since  they  are 
not  under  any  pretended  conviction  of  law,  will  be  pleased  to  examine 
this  arbitrary  power,  and  to  question  by  what  authority  so  great  a  breach 
is  made  upon  the  free  people  of  England,  they  having  never  seen  the 
faces  of  these  their  pretended  owners,  merchants  that  deal  in  slaves  and 
souls  of  men  ;  nor  ever  heard  of  their  names  before  Mr.  Cole  made  affi- 
davit in  the  office  of  Barbadoes,  that  he  sold  them  as  their  goods  ;  but 
whence  they  derived  their  authority  for  the  sale  and  slavery  of  your  poor 
petitioners,  and  the  rest,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  to  this  very  day.  That 
this  High  Court  will  be  farther  pleased  to  interest  their  power  for  the 
redemption  and  reparation  of  your  distressed  petitioners  and  the  rest ;  or 
if  the  names  of  your  petitioners,  and  the  number  of  the  rest,  be  so  incon- 
siderable as  not  to  be  worthy  of  relief  or  your  tender  compassion,  yet,  at 
least,  that  this  Court  would  be  pleased  on  the  behalf  of  themselves  and 
all  the  freeborn  people  of  England,  by  whose  suffrages  they  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, any  of  whose  cases  it  may  be  next,  whenever  a  like  force  shall  be 
laid  on  them,  to  take  course  to  curb  the  unlimited  power  under  which 
the  petitioners  and  others  su0"er ;  that  neither  you  nor  any  of  their 
brethren,  upon  these  miserable  terms,  may  come  into  this  miserable 
place  of  torment.  A  thing  not  known  amongst  the  cruel  Turks,  to  sell 
and  enslave  those  of  their  own  country  and  religion,  much  less  the 
innocent. 

"These  things  being  granted  as  they  hope,  their  souls  shall  pray,  &c." 

vol.  iv.  p.  255—257. 

Some  of  the  comments  upon  this  abominable  transaction  re- 
mind us  of  the  sophisms  which  it  is  still  found  convenient  to 
advance  in  extenuation  of  the  Shive  Trade.  Mr.  Noell,  a  West 
India  merchant,  says, — 
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"  I  trade  into  those  parts.  Merchants  send  to  me  to  procure  such 
artificers  to  be  sent  over  as  I  might  think  fit  for  them.  I  have  had 
several  persons  out  of  Bridewell  and  other  prisons,  that  I  have  sent  over, 
and  1  had  to  do  in  sending  tliose  ;  but  I  had  only  the  recommending  of 
them  to  that  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

"  I  abhor  the  thoughts  of  setting  100/.  upon  any  man's  person.  It  is 
false  and  scandalous.  I  indent  with  all  persons  that  I  send  over.  In- 
deed, the  work  is  hard,  but  none  are  sent  without  their  consent.  They 
were,  civilly  used,  and  had  horses  to  ride  on.  They  serve  most  com- 
monly five  years,  and  then  have  the  yearly  salary  of  the  island.  Ihey 
have  four  times  of  refreshing,  and  work  but  from  six  to  six;  so  it  is  not 
so  hard  as  is  represented  to  you  ;  not  so  much  as  the  common  husband- 
man here.  Tiie  work  is  mostly  carried  on  by  the  negroes.  It  is  a 
place  as  grateful  to  you  for  trade  as  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  not  so 
odious  as  is  represented." — vol.  iv.  pp.  258,  259. 

And  Colonel  Hatsell  declared  that  he  was  "  present  at  Ply- 
mouth when  these  persons  were  shipped.  /  never  saw  any  go 
with  more  cheerfulness^ 

Some  of  the  differences  fiom  modern  Parliamentary  usage 
which  may  be  found  scattered  in  these  volumes,  cannot  fail  to  be 
entertaining.  Jn  \Q\5  the  House  met  at  seven  in  the  morning  : 
in  1642  an  order  was  made  that  "  whosoever  should  not  be  here 
at  Prayers  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  shall  pay  Is.  to  the 
poor."  In  l6'59  the  House  rose  at  twelve;  and  the  question  for 
the  introduction  of  candles,  both  at  all  and  as  to  their  number,  is 
frequently  debated  with  much  warmth.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  custom  to  provide  from  the  public  purse  the  funeral  expenses 
of  deceased  members,  upon  an  application  to  that  effect  in  forma 
pauperis. 

*'  Mr.  Speaker. — I  have  another  business  to  offer  to  you,  A  poor 
gentleman,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Owen,  is  dead,  and  lies  above-ground, 
bis  friends  having  nothing  wherewithal  to  bury  him.  I  desire  that  it 
may  be  referred  to  the  Commissioners  for  lame  soldiers  at  Ely  House,  to 
take  care  of  it.     A  matter  of  51.  would  perform  the  whole  business. 

"  Colonel  PFhite. — If  the  Parliament  will  order  it,  it  may  be  done. 

"  Mr.  Goodii:i?i  privately  spoke  of  2s.  a  piece,  and  Sir  James  Mac  Dowel 
of  '2s.  6d.  a-piece,  at  the  doors,  by  eveiy  member  to  it ;  but  they  spoke 
not  out. 

"  Resolved,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Commissioners  at  Ely  House  to 
take  care  for  his  burial,  and  that  they  issue  out  5/.  for  that  purpose." 

vol.  i.  p.  196. 

On  a  call  of  the  House,  we  meet  with  some  whimsical  reasons 
given  by  defaulters  for  non-attendance.  "  Mr.  Reynell  said  he 
was  afraid  of  the  gout,  and  went  while  he  could  go  or  stand." 
"  Colonel  Richard  Standish  did  attend,  but  out  of  temper,  and 
went  down,  speedily  to  return."  "  General  Montagu,  long  at 
sea,  takes  fresh  air."     "  Mr.  Robert  Fenvvick  said  his  father  was 
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aged,  and  a  marriage  was  to  be  in  that  family,  and  that  he  will 
return  speedily."  "  Sir  Thomas  Rouse — Not  well  in  body  nor 
mind."  "  Sir  John  Harrington  is  ill  himself,  and  his  wife  is  ill :" 
upon  which  statement  Mr.  Robinson  very  facetiously  observed, 
"  If  every  man  that  has  an  ill  wife  should  be  excused,  it  would  go 
far,  haply,  in  this  House  for  excuse." 

The  passion  for  Legislature  extended  itself  very  widely.  One 
Bill  was  introduced  against  *'  Gaming  and  Betting,  and  persons 
that  live  at  high  rates;"  and  a  special  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  Bowling,  which  the  Protector  himself  used.  A  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  on  another  occasion  to  take  care  of  "  the 
nuisances  of  keeping  pigs  in  a  pound,  one  hundred  together,  and 
feeding  them  with  garbage,  which  is  very  nauseous  to  the  neigh- 
bours, and  is  much  used  in  this  town." 

The  great  contest  between  the  Protector  and  those  opposed  to 
him,  during  his  last  Parliament,  concerned  the  erection  of  a 
House  of  Lords, — an  object  for  which  he  exerted  himself  with 
much  anxiety,  and  of  the  attainment  of  which  great  jealousy  was 
manifested  by  the  Commons.  The  difficulty  of  wholly  laying 
aside  ancient  formularies,  occasionally  led  to  very  amusing  con- 
tre-tems. 

"  The  House  being  acquainted  that  a  serjeant  from  his  Highness  was 
at  the  door,  he  was  called  in.  It  was  Serjeant  Middleton,  who  ac- 
quainted the  House  that  his  Highness  was  in  the  Lords'  House,  and 
commanded  him  to  acquaint  the  House  with  it. 

"  This  misnomer  of  the  place  caused  altiwi  silentium,  and  it  was  ex- 
cused thus,  and  so  entered  in  the  book  that  his  Highness  was  in  the 
Painted  Chamber.' — vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

"  Mr.  Willoughby,  being  come  in  with  the  black  rod,  came  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  said, 

"  '  Mr.  Speaker, — His  Highness  is  in  the  Lords'  House,  and  desires  to 
speak  with  you.' 

"  Mr.  Speaker  reported  it  '  the  other  House,'  but  was  called  to  cor- 
rect his  mistake,  and  desired  direction  how  to  carry  the  mace,  whether 
upon  the  Serjeant's  shoulder,  or  to  leave  the  mace  at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Highland. — It  was  the  resolution  of  this  House,  in  the  former 
debate,  to  go  not  with  cap  and  congee,  but  with  your  mace,  as  formerly." 
— vol.ii.  p.  322. 

Even  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  than  whom  no  one  was  more  fana- 
tically opposed  to  any  return  to  Monarchy,  in  a  vehement  speech 
against  the  creation  of  Peers,  expressed  himself; — "  The  Com- 
mons of  England  will  quake  to  hear  that  they  are  returning  to 
Egypt,  to  the  garlick  and  onions  of  (he  called  it  by  a  slip)  a  king- 
dom.    I  crave  your  pardon  for  that  mistake." 

Another  lapsus  appears  to  have  created  a  degree  of  merriment 
which  speaks  little  for  Cromwell's  popularity.  While  arranging 
the  preparation  for  his  Investiture  as  Protector, 
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"  It  wss  moved,  that  the  sword  to  be  delivered  by  way  of  investiture 
mi}j;ht  not  be  loft  out. 

"  Mr.  Lister. — Ilis  Highness  has  a  sword  already.  I  would  have  him 
presented  with  a  robe. 

"  Some  understood  it  a  rope,  and  it  caused  altiim  risiim.  He  said  he 
spoke  as  plain  as  he  could,  a  robe." — vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

But  his  Highness  was  not  flattered  by  this  jocoseness,  and  ere 
many  months  elapsed,  he  sent  for  the  Commons  to  what  was  now, 
in  fact,  become  his  House  of  Lords,  and  dissolved  them,  in  a 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  appealed  to  God  as  a 
judge  of  their  differences.  "  The  mace  was  presently  clapped 
under  a  cloak ;  the  Speaker  withdrew,  and  exii  FarliameiUum." 

Of  the  attention  to  miiuite  forms,  an  amusing  instance  may  be 
cited  in  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament.  Serjeant  Waller,  a 
counsel  in  an  election  case,  "  stood  up  without  making  three 
congees,  and  before  a  member  while  he  was  speaking  :  the  Orders 
of  the  House  were  called  to."  It  was  moved  that  he  do  his  con- 
gees, and  when  he  stood  up  again  without  them,  "  it  was  called 
to  him  to  go  to  the  Bar  and  make  his  legs,  for  no  Report  could 
be  handed;"  and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  in  the  end,  moved,  "  that 
he  come  up  with  his  three  legs."  Plainness  of  speech  seems  tc 
have  been  much  affected:  in  the  Bill  for  the  Recognition  of  the 
Protector,  the  use  of  such  a  word  was  nmch  objected  to,  espe- 
cially by  the  last-named  member.  Mr.  Neville,  we  know  not 
why,  asserted  that  the  word  recognize  betokened  slavery;  to  which 
Mr.  Goodrick  answered,  that  "  we  were  not  slaves  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  it  was  the  tongue  then."  Mr.  Higgons 
admitted  that  recognize  was  a  French  word ;  but  so,  he  added, 
were  Parliament  and  Declaration;  "  if  we  exclude  all  French 
and  Latin  words,  we  shall  not  have  words  left  in  our  own  lan- 
guage to  express  ourselves."  Acknoivledge,  however,  was  pro- 
posed as  a  less  outlandish  substitute,  and  then  both  words  toge- 
ther found  advocates.  On  a  division  recognize  was  victorious. 
Parole,  under  Richard  Cromwell,  was  not  equally  fortunate.  It 
was  stigmatized  as  a  French  word,  and  a  new  word;  and  word, 
bail,  bond,  honor,  and  security  were  suggested  in  its  stead.  The 
last  of  them  best  pleased  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  to  whose  decision 
the  point  was  submitted. 

Not  long  after  the  assembly  of  Richard's  Parliament  its  pri- 
vileges were  broken  by  an  uncommon  incident. 

"  Sir  William  Wheeler  and  Colonel  White  moved  to  the  orders  of  the 
House.  A  gentleman  in  grey  clothes  had  sat  three  days;  and  being 
asked  if  he  was  a  member,  he  refused  to  answer  it.  They  desired  he 
might  be  examined  about  it. 

"  It  seems  the  fellow  got  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Serjeant  laid  hold 
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on  him.  He  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,,  and  pay  his  fines.  He  laid 
all  the  blame  on  Sir  John  Dethick. 

"  Being  at  the  Bar  he  was  asked  his  name,  he  said  William  King  ; 
and  that  he  had  a  Petition  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  that  Sir  John  Dethick 
gave  him  joy  that  he  was  a  Parliament-man,*  and  thereupon  he  came  and 
sat;  as  not  knowing  but  be  was  chosen. f — vol.  iii.  pp.  7G,  77. 

When  this  unhappy  maniac,  upon  whom  the  Alderman  had  exer- 
cised his  wit,  was  called  in,  "  he  said  he  was  born  in  Pope's  Head 
Alley.  He  is  a  vintner,  a  profession  that  has  been  oppressed. 
He  never  was  a  scholar  since  twelve  years  old,  and  is  glad  he 
was  not;  for  an  elder  brother,  that  was  a  scholar,  wronged  him." 
Notwithstanding  the  proof  of  insanity  arising  from  this  idle  talk, 
it  was  deemed  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  commit 
him  to  prison. 

Perhaps  few  changes  are  more  striking  than  that  which  has 
occurred,  during  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  in  the  condition  of 
the  Speaker.     In  our  own  days  there  is  no  dignity  so  inviolable, 

"  IvpvoTra,  KpEiovra,  reXetrcpopov,  offrs  QifiiiTTi 
lyKXicop  kCojJif-vy  ttvkivovq  oapovg  oapi^ei," 

and  to  approach  it  otherwise  than  with  the  most  submissive 
reverence,  is  a  sacrilege  against  Parliamentary  Religion.  A  few 
instances  will  show  the  widely  different  estimation  in  which  this 
officer  was  held  by  the  Senators  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  find 
him  on  one  occasion  offering  four  or  five  questions,  and  desiring 
to  know  which  he  might  put.  On  another,  when  he  was  so  ill  as 
to  be  unable  to  mount  the  stairs,  and  was  brought  in  a  sedan  to 
the  lobby  door,  when  with  much  ado  he  got  into  the  chair,  and 
looked  most  piteously,  scarcely  able  to  sit  or  speak,  some  remark 
of  such  little  personal  delicacy  respecting  his  indisposition  was 
offered,  that  he  "  stood  up,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  '  Gen- 
tlemen,— I  am  sorry  it  should  be  doubted  my  being  sick  :  if  you 
please  to  go  on,  I  shall  sit  till  twelve  o'clock.' "  In  a  debate^ 
respecting  Marriages,  after  he  had  offered   an  explanation  of  a 

*  "  He  came  as  a  petitioner  ;  but  Sir  John  Dethicii  joyed  him,  last  Lord's  day,  of 
his  being  chosen  a  Pariiament-nian." — Journals.  This  Alderman,  who  could  thus  sport 
with  the  credulity  of  a  person  so  afflicted  as  William  King  appears  to  have  been,  was 
Lord-Mayor  in  1656,  and  then  knighted  by  the  Protector. 

t  "  One  King,  a  Vintner,  about  the  Stocks,  in  Londou,  having  been  distracted,  and 
being  little  better  now,  was  observed  sitting  in  the  House  as  a  member,  and  not  being 
well  known,  was  observed  by  some  members,  who  desired  the  Serjeant  to  watch  when 
he  went  out,  and  to  ask  him  wliether  he  were  a  member  or  not,  which  the  Serjeant  did, 
and  confessing  he  was  not,  was  called  in  upon  liis  knees,  and  being  asked  the  reason 
why  he  durst  presuuic  to  sit  in  the  House,  not  being  chosen,  he  answered,  that  Sir  John 
Dethick,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  London,  iiad  given  iiim  the  joy  of  being  chose  a  mem- 
ber for  the  Parliament,  and  he  thought  Sir  John  had  better  intelligence  than  himself, 
and  that  he  had  sat  in  the  House  already  these  two  days  without  check." — Goddard, 
MS.  pp.  121,  122. 
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questionable  point,  he  was  checked  by  the  following  very  pointed 
reburi:— 

"  Colonel  Holland.  You  ougjlit  not  to  be  a  Directory  to  this  House. 
It  might  come  better  from  another  than  myself  5  but  such  as  this  ought 
not  to  be.  It  has  not  been  usual  in  Parliament.  This  will  work  indeed 
for  the  lawyers. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  stood  up  and  vindicated  himself,  and  said,  I  did  but 
inform,  as  amicus  ciiritc,  but  if  you  will  make  void  all  the  marriages  of 
England,  you  may  if  you  please." — vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

And  a  slisht  confusion  into  which  he  fell  during  the  same  debate 
was  received  in  a  manner  very  little  mdicative  ot  respect.  "  1  he 
Speaker  stood  up  and  reported  and  said,  I  am  a  yea,  a  no  I 
should  say.  This  caused  an  alternate  laughter  all  the  House 
over,  and  some  said  he  was  gone"  (beside  himself).  Soon  after 
"  the  question  was  mistaken  as  some  thought,  which  was  very  in- 
tricate, and  the  Speaker  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  his  meaning,  and 
he  was  called  to  declare,  which  led  into  a  confused  debate.  Col. 
Cooper  questioned  the  Speaker  for  pinning  our  votes  upon  his 
meaning."  On  the  presentation  at  the  bar  of  a  Petition  from  the 
Aldermen  of  London,  he  appears  (although  there  is  nothing  to 
guide  us  to  the  reason)  to  have  been  in  apprehension  of  some 
personal  risque.  We  find  him  calling  out,  "  I  move  that  those 
clamours  at  the  door  be  stopped.  They  are  ready  to  pull  off  my 
gown."  Once  when  a  gentleman  was  speaking  low,  the  Speaker 
was  called  upon  to  report,  whereas  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
denied  that  he  was  bound  so  to  do.  "  Every  man  is  bound  to 
speak  so  high  that  others  may  hear,  and  every  man  is  also  bound 
to  attend  to  what  is  said."  The  Speaker  appears  to  have  been 
very  grateful  for  this  assistance,  and  expresses  himself  in  terms 
sufficiently  denoting  his  pitiable  lack  of  authority.  "  Mr.  Speaker 
said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  information,  for  gentlemen  would 
talk  so  loudly  to  one  another  that  they  could  not  hear  another 
speak,  and  then  called  to  him  to  report."  Sir  Henry  Vane  in  one 
instance  violated  all  courtesy  by  a  sarcastic  attack : — 

*'  Mr.  Speaker,  observing  a  great  noise,  stood  up  to  preserve  the 
gravity  of  the  House,  and  to  desire  that  every  man  might  keep  to  the 
point. 

"  Sir  Henri/  Vane.  I  ask,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  your  Chair  to  take 
any  man  down  because  he  speaks  not  to  your  sense,  or  has  not  such  abi- 
lities as  reside  there." — vol.  iv.  p.  325. 

The  rudeness  of  the  personal  contrast  was  unnoticed,  but  the 
privileges  of  the  Chair  met  with  defenders. 

"  Mr.  Attorney-General.  The  Chair  deserved  no  check.  He  moved 
against  the  disorder,  to  the  end  he  might  be  heard. 
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"  -Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  The  Chair  may  take  off  impertinent 
speeches." — vol.  iv.  p.  326. 

At  last,  however,  he  appears  to  have  obtained  some  mastery. 
In  one  Debate  during  Richard's  Parliament,  after  "  taking  down" 
many  members,  it  is  said,  "  he  looked  most  severely."  "  The 
Chair's  severity  was  much  noted.  He  answers  almost  every 
body,"  and  again  afterwards,  "  the  Chair  behaves  himself  like  a 
Busby  among  so  many  schoolboys  as  some  say,  and  takes  a  little 
too  much  on  him,  but  grandly."  This  magisterial  air  was  indeed 
much  needed  at  all  times.  The  following  instance  of  restiveness 
occurred  in  a  Committee,  but  there  are  many  of  almost  equal 
license  while  the  Speaker  occupies  the  Chair. 

"  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  who  is  master  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers' 
Company,  turned  in  the  debate  like  a  horse,  and  answered  every  man. 
I  believe  he  spoke  at  least  thirty  times. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  helped  him  as  much  as  could  be,  but  both  reason  and 
equity,  and  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  being  against  them,  they  were 
forced  at  last  to  give  up  the  cudgels,  but  with  much  ado.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Pack  did  cleave  like  a  clegg,  and  was  very  angry  he  could  not  be 
heard  ad  injinitum,  though  the  Committee  were  forced  at  last  to  come  to 
a  compact  with  him,  that  he  should  speak  no  more  after  that  time.  He 
said,  at  last,  he  hoped  to  be  heard  elsewhere." — vol.  i.  p.  308. 

And  we  are  told  afterwards,  that  Sir  Walter  Earle  took  a 
liberty  to  stand  up  twenty  times  a  day.  Now  and  then  the  ra- 
tiocination employed  was  such  as  must  have  sufficiently  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  auditors,  and  Mr.  Burton  more  than  once  im- 
plies his  own  sense  of  weariness.  It  was  on  one  of  the  debates 
respecting  the  House  of  Peers,  that  Colonel  West,  after  a  bulky 
preamble,  "  told  a  long  story  of  Adam,  and  concluded."  Mr. 
Broughton,  arguing  concerning  the  gallantry  of  the  Court,  "  told 
us  of  a  butcher  that  carried  a  calf  till  it  was  a  bull,"  on  which 
Mr.  Burton  very  pertinently  inquires,  "  Query,  if  Milo  was  a 
butcher?"     On  the  question  concerning  Richard's  recognition, 

"  Mr. (a  young  man)  stood  up,  and  told  a  story  of  Cain 

and  Abel,  and  made  a  speech ;  nobody  knew  to  what  purpose." 
Mr.  Hewley,  when  a  doubt  arose  which  of  two  questions  should 
be  put  first,  boldly  cut  the  knot.  "  I  would  have  neither  ques- 
tion precede;  but  that  they  may  be  both  put  together;"  and, 
finally,  a  complaint  is  made  by  a  member,  which  is  certainly  not 
without  a  close  parallel  in  our  own  days,  "  I  attended  on  the 
Committee  last  Parliament,  and  found  nothing  but  delay  in  it. 
Counsel  spoke  two  or  three  times  together  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again." 

Our  notice  of  these  volumes  has  necessarily  been  very  desultory, 
for  such  is  their  nature.     From  our  extracts  the  reader  will  per- 
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ccive  that  tlicy  contain  much  matter  which  is  interesting  and 
cmioiis.  It  ronuiins  only  tliat  we  exhibit  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  ihcy  are  edited — and  this  we  shall  most  easily  do  by  citing 
a  lew  of  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt's  very  pithy  and  pregnant  an- 
notations : 

"  Referring  probably  to  the  arbitrary  pretensions  of  Charles  and  his 
justly-merited  fate." — vol.  i.  p.  403. 

"  Little  (lid  this  Speaker"  (Seot,  the  Regicide)  "  apprehend  that  he 
was  soon  to  become  a  victim,  offered  to  the  manes  of  a  King  justly  de- 
posed and  executed  ;  and  to  the  vengeance  of  his  son,  returning  in  the 
pomp  and  ])ower  of  unconditional  royalty,  though,  at  this  time,  the  wan- 
dering aiul  almost  destitute  Charles  Stuart." — vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

"  lilackstone  justly  censures  this  cruel  legislative  interference,  espe- 
cially with  the  sacred  privacies  of  domestic  life.  Yet  he  has  sanctioned 
the  spirit  of  the  whole,  by  adopting,  (b.  iv.  ch.  iv.)  that  common-place 
of  Christian  persecutors,  the  dictum  of  Judge  Hale,  so  degrading  to  the 
divine  religion  of  the  Saviour,  that  "  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  England." — vol.  iii.  p.  207. 

But  we  need  not  proceed  farther — ex  uno  disce  omnes.  '  We 
will  content  ourselves,  in  conclusion,  by  offering  a  single  correc- 
tion of  one  of  Mr.  Rutt's  mistakes,  mare  in  justice  to  the  high- 
minded  and  noble  spirit  which  he  has  forgotten  to  commemorate, 
than  from  any  hope  of  lessening  the  great  mass  of  Radical  and 
Socinian  prejudice  under  which  it  is  evident  that  he  is  oppressed. 

"  The  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  cannot  here  be  unnoticed.  He  was 
'  sole  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,'  by  a  patent  for  life.  '  The  fees  were 
four-pence  in  the  pound,  which  amounted  it  is  said,'  during  the  Dutch 
war,  *  to  little  less  than  30,000/.  a  year.  Sir  Henry,  of  his  own  accord, 
gave  up  his  patent  to  the  Parliament,  desiring  but  2000/.  a  year,  for  an 
agent  bred  up  to  the  business,  and  the  remainder  to  go  to  the  public' 
Brit.  Biog.  (1770)  vi.  92,  93. 

"  Mrs.  Macaulay,  as  might  be  expected,  warmly  eulogises  this  '  ge- 
nerous instance  of  disinterested  virtue,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  history 
of  monarchy,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  this  day.'  I  know  not 
whether  the  remark  be  correct,  or  if  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  historian  wrote  it,  have  supplied  the  instance  of  a  disinterested 
royalist,  to  match  the  patriotic  republican." — vol.  ii.  pp.  39C,  397. 

What  that  half-century  has  produced,  will  occur  to  every  one 
who  but  once  calls  to  mind  the  name  of  the  Marquess  of 
Camden. 
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Art.  VI. — Sermons  on  some  of  the  leading  Principles  of  Chris- 
tianiti/.  By  Philip  Nicholas  Shiittleworth,  DI).  Warden  of 
New"  College,  Oxford;  Rector  of  Foxley,  Wilts.  1827- 
Parker,  Oxford  ;  Rivingtons,  London.  8vo.  125. 
The  days  are  not  long  gone  by,  in  which  a  preacher  appointed 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  one  of  our  Universities,  usually  thought  it 
needful  to  appear  there  arrayed  in  all  the  theological  erudition 
he  could  contrive  to  muster  for  the  occasion.  The  inevitable 
effect  of  this  practice  was,  that,  when  resorted  to  by  divines  of 
moderate  calibre,  the  composition  was  frequently  soporific  to 
a  very  distressing  degree,  and  the  whole  church  in  danger  of 
being  converted  into  one  huge  dormitory :  and  even  in  the  hands 
of  more  powerful  men  the  custom  in  question  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce an  elaborate  lecture,  rather  than  an  awakening  call  to 
reformation  and  holiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
practice  originated  in  a  sincere  regard  for  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  our  great  seminaries  of  learning  and  religion.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, quite  undeniable,  that  many  of  the  higher  and  more  sacred 
objects  of  the  pulpit  were  thus  sacrificed.  The  discussion,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  addressed  merely  to  accomplished 
divines,  or  even  to  students  in  divinity.  The  audience  consists 
chiefly  of  young  men  destined  for  all  the  various  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life :  and  upon  what  they  hear  from  their  spiritual  instruc- 
tors during  their  academical  residence,  may  possibly  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  complexion  of  their  future  existence  in  time, 
and  in  eternity.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  a  more  com- 
manding position  cannot  well  be  imagined  than  that  of  a  preacher 
before  the  University.  He  has  before  him  a  multitude  of  indivi- 
duals at  an  age  when  curiosity  is  active,  when  the  emotions  are 
vivid,  the  imagination  excursive,  and  the  admiration  of  virtue 
often  generous,  ardent,  and  disinterested.  He  has  them  at  a  time 
when  the  passions,  indeed,  are  impetuous,  but  when  the  mind  is 
fresh,  and  the  feelings  unworn ;  when  the  edge  of  every  finer  fa- 
culty is  not  yet  blunted  by  the  hacking  and  hewing  of  that 
remorseless  conflict,  which  is  going  on  among  the  veterans  in  the 
service  of  this  world.  And  then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  congregation  assembled  in  an  University  church,  is  sup- 
plied from  all  the  most  intelligent  ranks  of  the  community;  and 
that  when  they  go  forth  to  their  various  posts  and  destinations, 
they  must  carry  with  them  an  influence  and  a  power,  the  effect  of 
which  in  moulding  the  character,  and  directing  the  destiny  of  their 
country,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  or  even  to  imagine.  When 
these  things  are  considered,  what  an  almost  sacrilegious  waste  of 
glorious  and  holy  opportunities  must  it  appear,  to  employ  merehj 
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ill  sapless  criticism,  or  research,  those  precious  moments,  which 
arc  sacreii  to  tlie  very  highest  interests  of  civilized  and  immortal 
man ! — to  be  wholly  engaged  in  settling  questions  of  antiquarian 
curiosity  or  grammatical  subtlety,  when  crowds  of  youthful  and 
ardent  disciples  are  hungering  for  the  angelic  manna,  and  ready 
to  imbibe  the  most  glorious  iuHuences  of  heaven! 

It  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  suspected  that  these  remarks  are 
oflfered  with  a  view  to  the  disparagement  of  profound  theological 
erudition,  as  a  fit  accomplishment  for  the  pulpit  of  a  university. 
Our  rejoicing  is  solely  for  the  decay  of  that  ancient  practice 
which  frequently  converted  a  university  sermon  into  an  osten- 
tatious theological  exercise.  Of  learning,  no  preacher  can  pos- 
sess too  ample  or  various  a  store :  but  then  it  should  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  incorporated  into  the  whole  mass  of  his  composi- 
tions, instead  of  being  exhibited  in  cumbrous  accumulation.  The 
accomplished  scribe  will  contrive,  without  indulging  the  mere 
pomps  and  vanities  of  erudition,  to  make  his  most  unlearned 
hearers  feel  that  he  approaches  his  subject  with  a  power  and 
mastery  unknown  to  shallow  inquirers  and  feeble  thinkers.  His 
affluence  will  be  perceived,  even  by  those  who  may  be  incapable 
of  doing  it  justice  by  a  very  accurate  and  enlightened  estimate: 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  they  will  the  more  readily  give 
up  their  judgments  and  their  affections  to  a  guide  who  com- 
mands their  respect,  and  whose  footsteps  it  is  an  honour  to 
follow.  The  noblest  fruits  of  a  laborious  life  may  thus  be  most 
acceptably  and  effectually  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  only  true 
wisdom.  The  treasures  of  all  knowledge  can  never  be  so  bless- 
edly applied  as  by  him  who  appears  anxious  to  know  nothing  but 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  gratification  that  we  find  these  views 
strikingly  exemplified  by  the  author  of  the  volume  now  before 
us.  He  appears  clothed  in  the  whole  armour  which  becomes  a 
Christian  minister,  together  with  the  complete  appointments  of  a 
ripe  and  finished  scholar.  And  thus  thoroughly  furnished,  he 
advances  to  the  great  work  of  training  the  flower  of  our  English 
youth  for  their  immortal  destinies.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  goodly  and 
animating  spectacle,  to  behold  the  president  of  one  of  our  glori- 
ous colleges  stationed  in  such  a  post,  and  maintaining  it  with 
such  commanding  effect.  If  anything  can,  more  potently  than 
another,  win  or  preserve  to  our  time-ho/ioured  institutions,  the 
confidence  and  love  of  the  people,  it  must  be  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  masters  of  our  Israel  occupying  the  chair  of  instruc- 
tion, and  making  it  venerable  by  their  talents,  their  acquirements 
and  their  piety. 

The  chief  object  of  the  preacher,  in  these  discourses,  seems  to 
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have  been  to  fortify  his  youthful  hearers  against  the  plague  of  a 
faithless  heart,  and  a  captious  understanding;  which  last  seems  to 
be  the  peculiar  curse  of  this  period  of  feverish  intellectual  excite- 
ment. We  live  in  an  aae  in  which  it  is  said  "  that  the  school- 
master  is  abroad."  And  we  are  often  tempted  heartily  to  wish 
that  he  never  would  appear  without  the  most  formidable  attri- 
butes of  his  calling;  in  readiness  to  scourge  the  contemptible 
puerility  which  is  incessantly  dilating  its  puny  nostril  against  all 
that  is  sacred  and  venerable.  It  is  a  sore  discouragement  to 
think  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  church,  its 
pastors  and  doctors  should  ever  feel  themselves  called  upon 
gravely  to  assert,  and  to  vindicate,  the  simplest  elements  of  our 
faith,  against  the  malice  of  assailants,  who  would  be  unable  to 
win  a  moment's  attention  as  the  adversaries  of  any  thing  but 
religion;  that  they  should  be  perpetually  compelled  to  dig  down 
to  the  very  foundations,  in  order  to  show  on  what  an  imperishable 
rock  the  edifice  of  our  belief  is  raised !  And  it  is  an  awful 
symptom,  that  these  endless  beginnings  should  be  needful  in  the 
very  retreats  and  sanctuaries  of  religious  education,  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  assembled  disciples.  Such,  however,  is  the 
price  which,  it  seems,  must  be  paid  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  from  superstition  and  spiritual  thraldom.  Such  are 
the  labours  which  (according  to  the  boast  of  the  antichristian 
school,)  the  seven-leagued  strides  of  intellect  are  now  imposing  on 
the  pursy,  slow-paced,  asthmatic,  pedantry  of  the  ancient  systems ! 
It  is,  however,  a  great  consolation  to  find  that  the  toil  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  so  much  salutary  exercise  to  the  champions  of 
the  truth ;  tljat  it  keeps  them  sound  of  wind,  and  active  of  limb, 
and  always  ready  for  the  race  that  is  set  before  them. 

In  this  noble  career,  an  honourable  place  must  unquestionably 
be  assigned  to  the  author  whose  volume  is  before  us.  He  has 
rejoiced,  as  a  giant,  to  run  his  course  through  the  most  interesting 
regions  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  his  first  three  discourses,  he 
insists  on  our  need  of  a  revelation ;  on  the  suitableness  of  the 
Christian  revelation  to  the  exigencies  of  our  fallen  nature;  and 
on  the  necessity  of  a  teachable  and  candid  spirit  for  its  beneficial 
reception.  The  next  five  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
variety  of  preliminary  topics,  on  which  the  patrons  of  infidelity 
have,  from  immemorial  time,  taken  their  stand;  and  to  which  the 
pertinacious  insects  are  incessantly  returning,  as  often  as  they 
are  brushed  away.  Then  follow  the  great  doctrines  of  Redemp- 
tion; Sanctification ;  Repentance;  the  Temptation  and  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ.  In  the  remaining  discourses,  are  considered 
certain  miscellaneous  topics,  viz.  the  wars  of  the  Canaanites ;  the 
character  of  David;  the  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
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relative  to  the  controverted  doctrines  of  election;  the  providence 
and  moral  government  of  God;  the  true  temper  in  which  the 
Scrij)ture8  should  be  studied ;  and  the  causes  which  blind  so 
many  to  the  reception  of  them.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
sermon  on  the  value  of  Christian  instruction,  at  a  time  when  so 
many  resources  are  called  into  action  to  furnish  men  with  every 
species  of  knowledge  but  that  which  is  needful  for  an  immortal 
and  accountable  being.* 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  attempt  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of 
these  discourses,  or  even  to  indulge  in  the  satisfaction  of  very 
copious  extracts.  We  must  conimenco  our  observations  with 
Sermon  IV.,  which  is  an  admirable  vindication  of  the  duty  of 
prayer ;  a  duty,  which,  examined  by  the  eye  of  cold  and  heartless 
speculation,  will  (as  the  preacher  remarks)  "  appear  to  be  no- 
thing less  than  the  attempt  of  a  weak  and  perishable  creature  to 
influence  the  volition,  to  sway  the  attributes,  and  to  re-arrange 
the  government  of  the  Most  High  God."  Having  stated  more 
at  length  the  difficulties,  of  which  the  above  sentence  contains  the 
substance,  the  author  proceeds  thus: 

"  Such  are  sonic  of  the  most  obvious  objections  and  difficulties  which 
meet  us  on  the  very  surface  of  this  question  respecting  the  reasonable- 
ness and  efficacy  of  prayer,  to  which,  with  our  present  very  limited 
faculties,  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  us  to  find  an  entirely  satisfactory 
solution.  How  then  are  we  to  reply  to  arguments  apparently  so  obvious 
and  irrefragable,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  their  validity  be  admitted, 
so  entirely  destructive  of  the  first  principles  of  devotion  ?  I  answer  ;  by 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  thus  entirely  destructive.  I  answer;  by  an 
appeal  from  sophistical  disputation  to  the  far  surer  test  of  our  moral 
experience;  to  the  voice  of  God  himself  speaking  within  us ;  to  that 
instinctive  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  best  feelings,  which 
in  a  well-regulated  mind  will  ever  have  force  enough  to  break  through 
these  flimsy  cobwebs  of  captious  speculation,  however  incompetent  our 
understanch'ngs  may  in  this  life  be  to  disentangle  their  intricacies.  Reli- 
gion, we  should  recollect,  and  not  religion  only,  but  the  whole  mass  and 

*  The  tendency  towards  a  purely  secular  system  of  education,  which  has  manifested 
itself  so  fearlessly  of  late,  recalls  to  our  recollection  a  passage  in  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  assigning  to  that  scheme  of  instruction,  an  origin,  which  ought 
to  render  it  suspected  to  all,  except  those  who  are  fond  of  desperate  experiments  upon 
human  society  : — 

"The  French  philosophical  fanatics  do  not  scruple  to  avow  their  opinion,  that  a  slate 
can  subsist  better  without  a  religion,  than  wiih  one :  and  that  they  are  able  to  supply 
the  place  of  any  good  which  may  be  in  it,  hy  a  project  of  their  own ;  namely,  by  a  sort 
of  education  they  have  imagined,  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  wants  of  men, 
progressively  carried  on  to  an  enlightened  self-interest;  which,  when  well  understood, 
they  tell  us,  will  identify  with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and  public.  The  scheme  of 
this  education  has  been  long  known,  Of  late  they  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Civic 
Educatiou." — Reflections,  &c.  p.  218. 
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materials  of  all  our  intellectual  investigations  wliateverj  are  full  of  inex- 
plicable difficulties ;  and  it  is  not  through  them,  but  in  defiance  of  them, 
that  we  must  be  content,  in  our  present  state  of  existence,  to  establish 
our  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  our  daily  prac- 
tice in  the  business  of  society.  That  man  is  a  religious  and  devotional 
being  is  a  fact  resting  upon  too  firm  a  basis  of  positive  experience  to 
admit  of  a  doubt.  We  may  be  unable  to  reason  satisfactorily  about  it  j 
but  we  feel  it,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  equally  inexplicable 
truths,  feel  it  with  a  degree  of  experimental  conviction  which  no  in- 
genuity of  sophistry  can  shake.  The  sentiment  of  devotion  is  too  univer- 
sal an  ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  human  thoughts  to  allow  us  for 
a  moment  to  suppose  that  it  is  superinduced  upon  them  by  artificial 
education,  and  not  implanted  there  by  the  Almighty  Contriver  himself. 
Widely  diffused  as  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
its  circle  does  not  more  uniformly  embrace  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
mankind,  than  does  the  accompanying  inference  that  that  great  Being 
is  an  object  of  worship.  We  may  argue  against  this  inference  as  learn- 
edly and  as  philosophically  as  we  please.  We  may  urge  again  and  again 
that  God  can  have  no  occasion  for  our  services,  and  demonstrate  the  im- 
perturbability of  his  essence,  the  fixedness  of  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  the  consequent  hopelessness  of  our  expostulations ;  but  after  all,  the 
voice  of  nature  will  be  louder  than  that  of  argument.  In  the  exhilara- 
tion of  health  and  prosperity  we  may  indeed  keep  aloof  from  him ;  but 
sickness  and  sorrow  will  be  sure  one  day  to  relax  our  philosophy,  and  to 
make  us  feel  the  necessity  of  an  ever-present  Protector,  at  once  willing 
to  listen,  and  mighty  to  save." — pp.  87 — 89, 

This  is  the  true,  manly,  and  courageous  view  of  the  subject. 
All  religion  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  throughout, 
one  vast  paradox.  To  object  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  is  to  object 
to  religion  altogether;  nay,  it  is  to  object  to  all  forethought:,  all 
exertion,  all  aspirations  and  endeavours  after  what  is  good.  If  it 
be  said  of  our  supplications  that  they  can  no  more  bend  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  from  its  course,  than  they  can  bend  the  sun  from 
his  path  in  the  heavens,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  our  labours 
and  designs;  none  of  them  can  alter  or  affect  the  purposes  of 
the  Almighty.  He,  therefore,  who  laughs  at  the  fervent  prayer 
of  the  righteous  man,  may  just  as  reasonably  laugh  at  the  fervent 
application  and  toil  of  the  worldly  man.  Without,  perhaps,  being 
aware  of  it,  he  is  practically  the  advocate  of  a  desolate  and  mise- 
rable fatalism.  If  all  our  applications  to  the  throne  of  Omni- 
potence are  useless,  all  our  struggles,  under  the  appointments  of 
Omnipotence,  are  useless  likewise.  The  same  philosophy  which 
suppresses  our  devotion,  must,  in  all  consistency,  suppress  our 
active  powers  and  faculties.  It  must  either  condemn  us  to  pas« 
sive  and  helpless  despondence;  or  it  must  teach  us  that  we  have 
no  God,  but  our  own  right-hand ! 
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"  What  then  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  foregoing  remarks  ?  It 
is  this.  Tliat  we  shouUl  learn  to  consider  the  practice  of  devotion  not 
so  nnich  in  the  liglit  of  a  service  done  by  ourselves  to  our  Maker,  as  in 
that  of  an  inestimable  privilege  which  he  has  in  his  mercy  bestowed 
upon  mankind.  That  we  cherish  it,  not  only  as  the  appointed  means 
jlecrecd  by  his  wisdom  for  calling  down  upon  our  cftbrts  the  assistance 
of  tlif  divine  grace,  but  also  as  the  best  personal  exercise  and  discipline 
which  we  can  undergo  for  the  establishment  of  our  soul's  health,  and 
the  bringing  the  tone  and  habits  of  our  mind  to  a  becoming  Christian 
temper.  Tliat  where  we  may  have  reason  to  believe  our  petitions  to 
have  been  granted,  we  strive  to  display  by  the  fervency  of  our  gratitude 
our  sense  of  the  blessings  communicated:  where  we  imagine  the  object 
of  our  prayers  to  be  withheld  or  refused,  we  convert  the  refusal  itself 
into  a  mercy,  by  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  submission  and  deference 
to  the  divine  will,  which  is  at  once  the  most  substantial  of  human 
blessings,  and  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  which  we  can  offer  to  our 
Maker ;  recollecting  that  even  He  who  prayed  in  his  agony  that  the  cup 
of  bitterness  might  pass  from  him,  offered  that  affecting  petition  with 
the  same  patient  resignation  which  he  has  enjoined  to  his  followers. 
That  in  our  joys  or  our  sorrows,  and  amid  all  the  nndtifarious  feelings 
and  excitements  to  which  we  are  exposed,  we  turn  to  it  as  the  great 
sweetener,  and  strengthener,  and  tranquillizer,  under  God's  blessing,  of 
this  our  precarious  mortal  condition  5  and  lastly,  that  we  oppose  it,  in 
all  our  moments  of  human  infirmity,  to  those  assaults  of  temptation,  by 
which  the  Almighty  has  permitted  that  in  one  manner  or  another  all 
the  descendants  of  Adam  should  occasionally  be  tried." — pp.  109,  110. 

The  fifth  discourse  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful  to  all  young- 
men  who  will  carry  its  principles  with  them  into  the  world.  Its 
subject  is  the  danger  and  the  guilt  of  a  wrong  application  of 
words  to  matters  of  eternal  importance.  The  evil  which  is 
wrought  by  the  habit  of  thoughtlessly  putting  darkness  for 
light,  and  light  for  darkness,  of  putting  bitter  for  siveef,  or  sweet 
for  bitter,  is  more  than  can  be  imagined;  more  than  ever  will  be 
believed  until  the  day  which  shall  reveal  all  hidden  things.  A 
more  valuable  service  can  scarcely  be  done  to  any  youthful 
audience  than  to  impress  them  deeply  with  a  sense  of  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  this  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  speech.  To  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  apply  this  most  destructive  drug  to  their 
own  consciences,  we  solemnly  recommend  the  following  passage. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  natural  evil  disposition  of  man's 
heart,  that  our  first  impulse  in  the  application  of  even  the  best  faculties 
of  our  nature  is  often  rather  to  their  abuse  than  to  their  use.  It  is  thus 
with  regard  to  those  intellectual  perceptions  which  Providence  has  given 
us  for  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  regulation  of 
our  consciences.  Let  us  but  examine  the  thoughts  of  our  own  breasts 
with  impartiality,  and  we  shall  find  but  too  much  cause  for  asserting 
that  our  reasoning  powers  are  much  oftener  occupied  in  justifying  our 
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continuance  in  some  favourite  sin,  than  in  suggesting  motives  for  oui 
extrication.  It  is  by  a  very  obvious  double  falsification  of  the  fact  that 
we  succeed  in  obtaining  this  deceitful  tranquillity  of  the  conscience. 
We  attempt,  in  the  first  place,  by  palliations  and  mistatements  to  render 
vice  less  odious  than  it  really  is ;  and  secondly,  by  attributing  to  them 
unworthy  and  corrupt  motives,  to  render  unamiable  that  goodness  in 
others  which  we  want  strength  of  mind  and  of  principle  to  imitate. 
From  this  latter  species  of  wickedness  very  few  indeed  probably  are  the 
persons  who  stand  perfectly  clear.  Which  of  us,  (let  us  put  this  search- 
ing question  rigorously  to  ourselves,)  which  of  us  at  some  period  or 
other  of  our  lives  have  never  felt  as  a  reproach  the  example  of  principles 
better  and  holier  than  our  own,  nor  attempted  in  consequence  to  restore 
tlie  equilibrium  of  our  self-respect,  not  by  improving  our  own  practice, 
but  by  depreciating  and  ridiculing  that  which  as  Christians  it  was  our 
duty  to  admire  ?  Here  again  the  same  easy  delusion  of  the  misapplica- 
tion of  names  lends  its  ready  aid  to  mislead  and  flatter  our  judgment. 
Affix  but  the  words  *  enthusiasm,'  '  fanaticism,'  '  austerity,'  to  that 
sincerity  of  disposition  which  is  striving  to  regulate  its  conduct  by  the  un- 
bending Christian  standard,  and  we  may  go  on  indulging  in  all  the  world- 
liness  of  our  speculations  undisturbed  by  so  inconvenient  a  precedent. 
But  such  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  cry  of  those  who  would 
identify  the  service  of  God  and  mammon,  and  reconcile  submission  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  usages  of  society  with  their  religious  duties." — 
pp.  13G— 138. 

The  Vlllth  Sermon  has  for  its  text  Revelations,  ix.  6.  In 
those  days  men  shall  seek  death,  and  shall  not  jind  it ;  and  shall 
desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  Jlee  from  them.  The  discourse, 
however,  is  not  so  much  a  commentary  on  this  portion  of  tlie 
Apocalypse,  as  a  philosophical  discussion  illustrative  of  the  posi- 
tion advanced  by  Bayle,*  that  "  Atheism  itself  is  no  security 
whatever  against  the  terrors  of  another  world  and  a  future  state.'' 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  and  striking  concession,  coming  as 
it  does  from  an  enemy  of  our  religion;  and  it  is  here  introduced 
and  considered  by  the  author  with  a  view 

"  to  expose  the  shallowness  of  the  argument  by  which  many  young 
persons  are  seduced  into  scepticism,  and  hardened  against  their  best 
devotional  feelings ;  namely,  that  by  mthholding  its  assent  from  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  the  mind  may  at  once  emancipate  itself  from  the  servile 
fears  of  superstition." 

In  order  to  perceive  the  full  force  of  the  position  in  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  notions  and  principles  of  him  who 
saith  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.  The  atheist,  then,  maintains  that 
everything  exists  independently  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause.  He 
must,  consequently,  maintain  that  his  own  being  commenced  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  conscious  or  designing  agency.    Now  if 

*  Diet.  Art.  Spiuoza. 
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this  be  so, — if  any  thing  or  person  may  begi7i  to  exist  without  the 
operation  of  a  cause, — no  mortal  can  venture  to  pronounce,  with 
any  reasonable  contidence,  that  the  same  thing  or  person  may  not 
continue  to  exist  for  ever  without  being  upheld  by  any  such  ope- 
ration.    The  continuance  of  existence,  under  such  circumstance, 
is  not  a  whit  more  surprizing  or  more  improbable  than  its  com- 
mencement: and  he  who  feels  persuaded  that  his  being  originated 
in  necessity  or  chance,  can  never  be  certain  that  the  same  blind 
influences  or  powers  may  not  continue  his  existence  to  all  eternity. 
And  if  this  be  possible,  how  is  he  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  that  existence?     What  consolation  or  what  security  can 
be  enjoyed  by  one  who  feels  himself  at  the  disposal  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  of  a  brute   and  senseless  fatality?      As  it  is   powerfully 
stated  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth  : 

"  If  these  arguments  be  just,  if  be  who  deliberately  says  in  his  heart 
'  there  is  no  God,'  must  still,  if  he  reason  at  all,  necessarily  admit,  if 
not  the  probability,  at  all  events  the  possibility,  of  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  soul ;  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  a  dreary,  what 
a  hopeless,  prospect  of  eternity  must  be  his.  The  well  known  and  ter- 
rific description  of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  who  imagines  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  as  turned  adrift  in  the  universe 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods  :  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice  : 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  about 

The  pendant  world, 
though  intended  as  the  exaggeration  of  poetical  fiction,  contains  not  one 
thousandth  part  of  the  horrors  which  the  dullest  imagination  may  con- 
ceive of  a  soul  thus  circumstanced.  An  eternity  of  existence  passed 
without  the  superintending  providence  and  protection  of  a  God  :  an 
eternity  exposed  to  every  possible  conflict  of  the  elements,  to  every 
fearful  association  of  the  spiritual  world ;  an  eternity,  whose  destinies 
the  slaves  of  a  blind  and  indiscriminating  necessity,  no  humiliation  can 
conjure,  no  moral  desert  propitiate,  presents  indeed  a  truly  appalling 
picture,  the  future  realizing  of  which  he  who  has  once  given  his  assent 
to  the  monstious  doctrine  of  a  self-created  universe  cannot  consistently 
pronounce  to  be  impossible.  So  far  then  is  atheism  from  affording  a 
refuge  from  superstition,  that  it  is,  even  uppn  principles  which  itself 
must  admit,  that  state  of  mind  which,  more  than  any  other,  ought  to 
look  forward  to  the  soul's  separation  from  the  body  with  unmixed  dis- 
may and  apprehension," — pp.  208,  209. 

All  this  is  very  striking  and  impressive,  and  must  be  irresistibly 
conclusive  to  every  well-disciplined  mind.  We  cannot  dissemble, 
however,  that  we  should  have  no  great  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  reasoning  upon  any  intellect,  which  had  already  undergone 
the  perversion  of  the  atheistic  insanity.  No  atheist,  perhaps, 
ever  pretends  to  absolute  certainly  that  his  consciousness  will  not 
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be  continued  after  death.  His  reasoning  is,  probably,  somewhat 
of  this  description ;  I  know  that  after  death  the  material  elements 
of  the  human  fabric  fall  into  dissolution;  and,  assuredly,  there  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  no  inherent  probability  of  their  restoration. 
Why  then  am  I  to  infer  a  probable  continuation  of  the  existence 
of  the  invisible  and  immaterial  principle  (if  such  there  be)  which 
accompanied  the  living  body,  and  which  seems  at  least  to  perish 
with  it?  I  feel  as  certain  that  consciousness  will  not  survive,  as 
I  feel  certain  that  the  ruins  of  the  bodily  frame  will  not  be  built 
up  again;  and  to  greater  certainty  than  this  I  make  no  preten- 
sions. This,  however,  is  a  certainty  which  I  find  perfectly  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  me  from  the  molestation  of  any  alarms  respecting 
a  future  state.  A  bare  and  naked  possibility  has  no  terrors  for 
me. 

If  the  atheist  were  to  reply  in  this  strain  to  our  arguments,  we 
should,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  compelled  to  leave  him  in  possession 
of  all  the  comforts  which  belong  to  his  persuasion.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  gravely  questioned  M'hether  the  custody  to  which  he  may 
have  consigned  his  peace  of  mind,  would  be  sufficient  to  repel 
the  intrusion  of  certain  secret  horrors,  which,  if  they  were  ex- 
posed, would  put  his  philosophy  grievously  to  the  blush.  For  it 
is  most  truly  observed  by  the  preacher,  that 

"  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  person  who  will  turn 
away  unconvinced  not  only  from  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  but  also  from  every  idea  of  a  controlling  Providence,  yet 
who  will  tremble  with  capricious  perversity  at  superstitious  suggestions 
which  would  disgrace  infancy  itself. 

The  Xth  Sermon  relates  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  soul;  a  subject  which  betrays  the  author  into  a  disquisition 
on  certain  matters  which,  from  the  first,  have  baffled  all  mortal 
sagacity.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  curious  in  the  history  of 
the  human  intellect,  than  the  fact,  that  there  are  topics  which, 
by  the  uniform  confession  of  all  ages  and  nations,  are  beyond  its 
grasp,  and  which  yet  seem  to  possess  a  sort  of  fascination,  which 
irresistibly  allures  some  minds  into  their  inextricable  labyrinth. 
This  mysterious  seduction  Dr.  Shuttleworth  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  withstand.  His  prudence  and  good  sense,  indeed, 
have  restrained  him  from  venturing  far  into  the  "  wandering 
mazes"  of  this  question.  He  has  just  proceeded  to  such  a  length 
as  may  satisfy  his  readers  of  the  folly  of  an  obstinate  prosecution 
of  the  adventure,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  a  timely  retreat  from  its 
perplexities. 

It  would  appear  that  the  author  has  been  engaged  in  this  dis- 
quisition by  his  anxiety  to  vindicate  the  free  agency  of  man :  and 
it  will  readily  be  anticipated  that  he  belongs  to  that  school  v\hich 
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has  been  driven,  hy  a  dread  of  fatalism  or  necessity,  to  seek  rcfnge 
ill  llie  doetrine,  tliat  tlie  mind  is  endowed  with  a  self-actuating 
power,  inilependent  of  all  inducements  which  are  external  to 
itself.  By  tins  class  of  reasoners  it  is  contended,  with  a  force 
not  easily  resisted,  that  the  actions  are  free  when  there  is  nothing 
to  intercept  the  intiuence  of  the  will :  and  that  the  will  is  ahvaj/s 
free,  by  virtue  of  that  faculty  of  self-determination  which  is 
inherent  in  the  mind,  and  forms  a  part  of  its  constitution.  The 
act  of  volition,  they  assert,  is  itself  an  ultimate  act,  and  not  the 
certain  result  of  any  previous  agency  or  impulse  whatever;  and, 
consequently,  is  frei;  and  independent  in  the  very  highest  and 
most  transcendent  acceptation  of  the  word.  It  is  to  be  referred 
to  nothing  but  that  Supreme  Will,  which  has  graciously  com- 
municated to  created  beings  a  privilege  and  prerogative,  which 
most  nearly  assimilates  them  to  himself. 

That  such  are  the  views  of  the  author  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage. 

"  On  this  point  then  turns  the  whole  metaphysical  difficulty;  namely, 
whether  the  excitement  of  external  motives  is  in  all  cases  so  absolutely 
necessary  for  producing  any  action  of  the  will ;  that  it  is  no  less  than  a 
contradiction  of  terms  to  suppose  the  principle  of  motion  placed  within 
the  mind  itself,  and  forming  a  part  of  its  own  pecvdiar  qualities.  Now 
produce  one  single  exception  to  this  general  assumption,  and  we  of 
course  at  once  do  away  the  argument  derived  from  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  free-will.  If  then  we  once  admit,  and  when  w"e  look  upon 
the  wonderful  scheme  of  the  universe  we  cannot  but  admit,  the  free 
agency  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  in  other  words  the  independence  upon 
external  causes  of  Him  who  is  himself  the  first  of  all  causes,  we  must 
also  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  of  terms  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  a  mind  thus  self-actuated. — pp.  267,  268. 

We  are  wholly  guiltless  of  such  a  conspiracy  against  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  as  to  inflict  upon  them  any  attempt  at  a 
discussion  of  this  interminable  question.  We  may,  however,  be 
pardoned  for  intimating,  that  the  argument  in  the  above  extract  is 
one  w  hich  it  will  be  hardly  safe  to  trust,  lest  it  should  recoil  upon 
us  with  consequences,  which  no  sound  understanding  will  endure 
for  a  moment.  There  is  no  paradox  more  formidable  and  over- 
powering than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  necessary, 
independent,  uncaused  existence.  And  yet,  one  single  exception 
to  the  impossibility  of  such  existence  we  know  that  there  is,  in 
the  Self-Existent  Cause  of  all  things.  But  yet  the  possibility  of 
any  other  exception  never,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  entered  into 
any  sound  head.  In  the  same  manner,  if  it  be  granted  that  a 
self-actuated  will,  wholly  independent  of  all  external  causes,  be 
a  property  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  it  will  not  clearly  follow 
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that  this  single  instance  of  such  a  mysterious  energy  will,  alone, 
establish  the  possibility  of  its  existence  in  any  inferior  being. 
Uncaused  existence,  perhaps,  scarcely  presents  a  greater  difficulty 
to  our  thoughts,  tlian  a  mind  containing  the  principle  of  motion 
wholli/  within  itself:  and  we  can  hardly  be  at  liberty  to  derive 
from  the  awful  and  solitary  example  of  the  Deity  a  persuasion, 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  are  consistent  with  created 
natures. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  should  always  be  remembered, 
that  we  can  be  in  no  condition  to  reason  or  to  speak,  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  being  right,  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Supreme 
Mind.  Terms  which  are  tolerably  clear  when  applied  to  man, 
often  become  nearly  unintelligible  when  applied  to  the  Eternal 
and  Uncreated  Cause  of  all  things.  On  the  one  hand,  for 
instance,  it  seems  somewhat  startling  to  affirm  that  the  Deity 
chooses  or  acts  independently  of  all  motives  or  reasons.  It 
sounds  more  becoming  to  say  of  Him  that  "  He  chooses  what  is 
good,  because  he  knows  in  what  its  essence  consists."*'  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  volitions  of  the 
Deity  have,  strictly  speaking,  either  beginning  or  succession, 
(although,  in  the  order  of  our  perceptions,  a  view  of  what  is 
right  must  precede  the  choice  of  it.)  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
safely  or  consistently  asserted  of  the  Divine  Will,  that  any  exercise 
of  it  has  been  preceded  in  order  of  time,  by  internal  reasons  and 
inducements.  On  either  side,  therefore,  we  are  beset  with  un- 
fathomable difficulties;  and  are  compelled  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  general  persuasion,  that  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty 
originate  in  consummate  goodness  and  wisdom.  The  moment 
we  venture  to  apply  to  His  designs  or  His  doings,  the  language 
by  which  we  characterize  the  purposes  or  the  actions  of  men,  as 
moral  and  responsible  agents,  in  that  moment  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  thickest  darkness.  And  then  our  only  chance 
of  escape  is  to  fix  our  regards  once  more  on  the  "  candid, 
uniform,  perfect  blaze"  of  this  general  truth,  that  all  his  thoughts 
and  works  are  correspondent  to  the  individual  perfection  of  his 
nature. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  perfect 
and  transcendent  prerogatives  of  the  Divine  Will,  in  whatever 
they  may  consist,  can  furnish  support  to  any  hypothesis,  relative 
cither  to  the  freedom  or  the  dependence  of  human  volitions. 
But,  however  this  may  be.  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  it  seems,  has  lighted 
upon  an  analogy,  which,  he  conceives,  must  take  off  the  edge  of 
all  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the 
mind  of  man,  as  involving  anything  like  a  contradiction.       He 

*   Milner  uii  Human  Libert}',  p.  8^. 
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:ij>poals  to  the  self-originating  locomotion  of  animated  bodies,  as 
a  plu-nomenon  no  less  wonderful  and  paradoxical  than  that  of  a 
self-aeluated  will.*  'J'he  illustration  is  unquestionably  a  very  fair 
one;  but  it  cannot,  we  conceive,  by  any  means  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.  The  action  of  mind,  or  spirit,  upon  matter  is,  beyond 
all  question,  inexplicable.  How  it  is,  that  the  inert  mass  can 
be  roused  into  motion  by  the  agency  of  an  immaterial  substance, 
nnist  remain  for  ever  hidden  from  human  sagacity.  But,  won- 
derful as  it  is,  it  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  the  action  of  the 
minil  upon  itself.  To  make  the  analogy  at  all  valuable,  the 
locomotive  power  should  reside  wholly  within  the  body  moved, 
and  not  in  some  other  agent,  to  which  matter  is  obedient. 

The  utter  failure  of  all  attempts  to  bring  the  dispute  respecting 
moral  liberty  and  necessity  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  has  brought 
us  to  a  belief,  that  the  true  wisdom,  after  all,  lies  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment, that  we  never  can  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  origin  of 
our  volitions;  though  we  are  infallibly  certain  of  something  mqcli 
more  important  to  us,  namely,  that  our  volitions  arise  in  some  way 
or  other  perfectly  compatible  with  our  moral  agency  and  respon- 
sibility. Whatever  difficulties  may  belong  to  any  view  of  the 
question,  they  are  best  disposed  of  by  consulting  the  internal 
monitor,  which  tells  us  that  our  existence  is  not  more  certain  than 
our  capacity  for  applying  to  different  actions  and  volitions,  the 
notion  of  merit  and  demerit.  The  most  inveterate  Calvinist 
(unless  his  peculiar  doctrines  have  shockingly  depraved  him)  can- 
not escape  from  conscience,  however  he  may  contrive  to  elude  the 
gripe  of  common  sense.  He  may  mount  on  supralapsarian 
pinions,  to  the  giddy  height  of  that  eternal  decree,  which  ordained 
the  reprobation  of  some  men,  before  it  had  determined  the  crea- 
tion of  any !  But  even  there  the  moral  sense  will  surely  follow 
him,  and  find  him  out,  and  drag  him  down  again  to  the  level  of 
sublunary  obligations  and  responsibilities.  He  may  plead  the 
servitude  of  his  will,  and  the  sovereignty  of  God;  but  he  will  be 
unable  to  silence  the  witness  within,  which  will  always  he  free  to 
testify  against  him  whenever  he  is  led  captive  by  his  inordinate 
lusts.  His  logic  may  prove  that  liberty  is  impossible,  while  his 
conduct  shows  it  to  be  a  privilege  which  he  cannot  abdicate  or 
put  away  from  him.  If,  then,  even  they,  who  talk  as  if  they  were 
under  a  moral  necessity,  act  and  feel,  in  all  essential  respects,  like 
those  who  maintain  the  dignity  of  moral  freedom,  why  should 
another  page,  or  another  syllable,  be  expended  on  the  question  ? 
Why  should  not  both  parties  meet  on  the  firm  ground  which  is 
common  to  either,  and  retire  for  ever  from  that  which  quivers 

*  Serm.  x.  p.  268,  &c. 
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under  their  feet?  Not  that  we  have  much  expectation  that 
divines  or  moralists  will  ever  be  persuaded  wholly  to  acquiesce 
in  this  pacific  compromise.  The  danger  of  perversion  and  abuse 
incident  to  either  doctrine,  but  more  especially  to  that  which 
savours  of  fatalism,  may  probably  keep  them,  to  the  end  of  time, 
tugging  and  battling  between  the  difficulties  of  a  will  dependent 
upon  motives,  and  a  will  dependent  on  nothing  but  itself.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  to  hope  that,  when  they  do  encounter  these 
questions,  they  will  endeavour  to  do  it  in  tlie  way  of  amicable 
contest,  which  may  only  serve  to  whet  their  tusks,  and  exercise 
their  lusty  sinews  of  controversy,  and  prepare  them  for  a  conflict 
with  the  common  adversaries  of  all  saving  truth. 

In  this  Sermon  the  author  addresses  himself  to  the  demolition 
of  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace;  but,  much  to  his  honour,  he 
proceeds  to  the  work  without  one  particle  of  acrimonious  or  un- 
charitable feeling,  and  with  much  "  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
motives  which  have  led  so  many  excellent  men  to  the  adoption  of 
that  opinion."*  We  enter  most  fully  into  his  sentiments  of  reve- 
rence towards  conscientious  and  well-meaning  error.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  but  declare  our  utter  inability  to  figure  to  ourselves 
the  precise  state  of  those  intellectuals,  in  which  so  monstrous  a 
mistake  could  have  found  entertainment.  That  the  grace  of  God, 
like  the  power  of  God,  is  in  its  own  nature  irresistible,  no  mortal, 
who  believes  in  God  at  all,  will  ever  dream  of  questioning.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  might,  if  it  pleased  Him,  be  such 
an  efi^usion  of  the  Spirit  as  would,  in  a  moment,  convert  all  the 
hardened  and  godless  ruffians  throughout  the  world,  into  humble 
and  self-denying  saints.  But  what  must  be  the  condition  of  those 
reasoning  powers,  which  can  infer  from  this,  that  wherever  the 
grace  of  God  works  at  all,  it  must  work  without  a  possibility  of 
failure?  And  yet,  such  is  the  assertion  which  comes,  readily  and 
fluently,  to  the  lips  of  every  Calvinist,  who  is  able  to  give  an 
answer  respecting  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  He  will  tell  you  that 
it  cannot  be  believed  or  imagined,  that  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
spiritual  life  will  commence  a  good  work  in  the  human  soul  with- 
out bringing  it  to  a  completion.  It  never  seems  to  enter  his  head 
that  the  continuance  of  the  good  work,  as  well  as  its  commence- 
ment, must  be  at  the  option  of  the  sovereign  power  Himself:  that 
there  may,  in  numberless  instances,  be  many  reasons  known  to 
Him,  though  not  to  us,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  work :  and 
that  the  work  may  actually  be  left  unfinished  without  implying 
any  defeat  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  celestial  agent.  The  wind, 
we  are  told,  hloioeih  whither  it  iisteth,  in  defiance   of  all  human 
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coiiliDul.  Hut  it  slioiiUl  also  be  considered  that  the  wind  ceaseth 
to  h\o\\'  ir hen  it  listeth;  and  that  both  in  its  might  and  in  its  still- 
ness, its  operations  are  eqnally  unsearchable.  I3ut  then  we  are 
further  reminded,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  concerned  in  the  com- 
pletion of  his  own  beginnings.  The  glory  of  God  is  concerned 
in  nothing  but  in  working  after  his  own  good  pleasure :  and  to 
liis  glory  all  his  works  will  linally  redound,  whether  it  be  his  will 
to  complete  them,  or  whether  he  shall  leave  them  in  a  state  which, 
to  us,  may  apj)ear  incomplete.  If,  indeed,  the  Scriptures  had  told 
us,  in  terms  too  plain  for  controversy,  that  where  divine  grace  had 
once  visited  a  human  soul,  it  never  would  depart  until  tiiat  soul 
were  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints, — then  wc  should 
have  been  quite  sure  that  a  cessation  of  the  work  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  glory  of  our  heavenly  Father.  As  it  is,  however, 
we  are  exempt  from  all  other  concern  for  his  glory,  except  that 
which  makes  us  deeply  grateful  for  the  gift  of  his  grace,  and  fear- 
fully anxious  to  secure  its  continuance.  But  it  is  time  that  Dr. 
Shutlleworth  should  be  heard  upon  this  interesting  and  most  im- 
portant subject.  After  a  recital  of  the  leading  points  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  the  preacher  proceeds  thus: 

"  When   conclusions  so  horribly  destiaictive  of  all  our   notions  of 
Divine  justice  and  human  responsibility  are  broufjjht  forward  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  religion  of  mercy,  we  cannot  but  ask,  by  what  stiange  mis- 
interpretation men  have  thus  argued  themselves  into  this  delusion.     Yet 
these  conclusions,  however  revolting,   are,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
logically  and  strictly  deduced  from  the  assumption  of  the  infinite  nature 
of  God's  grace,  and  the  imbecility  of  man's  nature,  taken  without  reserve 
and  limitation.     Where  then  lies  the  fallacy  ?     Surely,  in  the  too  hasty 
assertion,  that,  because  the  operation  of  an  infinite  and  almighty  Spirit 
upon  the  finite  human  soul  might,  if  that  Spirit  had  so  willed,  have  been 
irresistible,  therefore  it  actually  is  so.     Now,  '  that  the  workings  of  an 
Infinite  Being  must  themselves  be  infinite'  is  so  far  from  being  necessarily 
the  case,  that  we  find   the  contrary  in  every  thing  which  we  see  in  the 
universe  around  us.     The  smallest  and  most  contemptible  of  animated 
creatures  we  know  to  be,  no  less  than  man  himself,  the  production  of 
Almighty  Power  :   yet  in  the  construction  of  them  that  Power  has  visibly 
and   demonstrably  confined    his    energies    within    very    narrow    limits. 
Every  person  at  all  conversant  with  natural  history  uuist  be  aware  how 
uniformly  certain  organs  and  perceptions  are  refused  to  animals  whose 
peculiar  habits  would  render  such  gifts  either  useless  or  detrimental. 
But  this  very  check,  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  the  communication 
of  his  gifts,  is  in  itself  the  strongest  proof  that  he  acts,  not  necessarily 
and  mechanically,  but  from  rules  prescribed  by  his  own  calculating  wis- 
dom and  free  will.     AV'hy  then  should  he  be  less  able  or  less  willing  to 
adapt  his  strengthening  influence  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  our 
moral  nature,    than  to  hurry  us   along  with   the  full  plenitude   of  his 
might?     Can  He,  it  may  be  asked,  or  can  He  not,  create  a  free  agent? 
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In  other  words,  can  He  choose  to  limit  or  suspend  when  he  please  that 
power  of  control,  which  all  must  admit  that  He  might  exercise  over  all 
or  any  of  his  creatures,  and  endue  them  with  the  faculty  of  acting  for 
themselves?  The  very  doubt  surely  savours  of  impiety.  This  power 
however  the  Calvinist  denies  hitn  :  and  yet  (such  are  the  strange  incon- 
sistencies of  human  philosophy  when  bewildering  herself  upon  these 
mysterious  subjects)  it  is  singular,  that  it  is  entirely  from  his  eagerness 
to  vindicate  the  Divine  Omnipotence  that  he  is  led  to  adopt  opinions 
which  would,  if  fairly  stated,  lead  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion;  and 
that  upon  the  position  of  man's  total  imbecility  he  has  raised  a  super- 
structure of  belief  more  calculated  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  to  inflate  us  with  spiritual  presumption,  and  to  turn  to  acidity 
the  milk  of  Christian  charity." — p.  275 — 277. 

We  commend  this  extract  to  the  attention  of  every  honest- 
hearted  Calvinist,  fervently  hoping  that  he  may  find  the  good 
sense  of  it  irresistible. 

The  twelfth  sermon  contains  some  speculations  respecting  the 
Jewish  economy,  the  justness  of  which  we  do  not  call  in  question. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  consummate  wisdom  with 
which  that  economy  was  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  purposes.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  fully  persuaded 
that  this  fitness  is  always  so  clearly  discernible  by  us  as  the  lan- 
guage of  many  theological  writers  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 
Dr.  Shuttleworth,  indeed,  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
He  speaks  as  if  the  expediency  of  the  Mosaic  system  had  been 
made  most  fully  manifest  by  the  course  of  events  subsequent  to 
its  institution ;  and  he,  more  especially,  insists,  not  only  that  its 
establishment  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  future  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  but  that  this  necessity  must  now  be  clearly 
perceivable  by  all  who  give  their  attention  to  the  Sacred  History. 
That  some  preparatory  scheme  would  be  required,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  from  perishing  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  we  can  readily  imagine.  But  we  greatly 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  affecting  to  comprehend  distinctly  the  exclu- 
sive fitness  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  for  that  purpose,  in  all 
its  details.  Had  the  period  of  probation  been  shorter, — had  the 
services  of  the  Tabernacle  been  in  many  respects  different  from 
what  they  were, — had  the  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  its 
divine  administration,  been  such,  as  to  preserve  the  chosen  people 
from  sinking  into  the  frightful  degeneracy  and  corruption  which 
marked  the  decline  of  their  greatness, — it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that,  to  our  discernment,  the  system  would  have  been  invested  with 
less  efficacy  than  that  which  is  now  ascribed  to  it.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Jewish  Dispensation  is  in  some  respects  inexplicable. 
For  anything  that  we  can  perceive,  it  might  have  been  varied  in 
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miinherlcss  jiarticiilais,  niui  yet  have  preserved  its  adaptation  to 
tlio  ends  of  its  institution.  We  are,  consequently,  disposed  to 
roceivi',  with  some  distrust,  the  professions  of  a  confident  insight 
into  the  wisdom  of  all  its  provisions.  We  repeat,  that  \vc  have 
no  doubt  that  the  institution  was  exactly  that  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  human  race  required.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
this  suitableness  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  an  object  of  faith  than 
of  pciception;  and  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  in  some  danger  of 
injury  from  an  indiscreet  pretension  to  clearer  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  are  granted  to  man  so  long  as  he  sees  but  in  part. 

The  sermon  on  our  Lord's  temptation  is  striking  and  ingenious. 
Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  Tempter  addressed  himself  to  the 
only  part  of  the  Saviour's  character  which  can  by  possibility  be 
imagined  to  have  been  vulnerable ;  that  he  assailed  the  Son  of 
God  with  the  only  temptations  to  which  a  Being  like  him  could  be 
supposed  to  be  liable;  that  he  aimed  his  seduction,  not  at  the 
grosser  passions,  but  at  the  feeling  of  spiritual  vanity  or  self- 
approbation,  as  the  last  infirmity  which  might  be  conceived  to 
linger  in  the  mind  of  that  awful  person.  We  will  not  controvert 
the  probability  of  this  exposition.  We  must,  however,  be  par- 
doned for  remarking,  that  to  affirm  it  confidently,  requires  a  deeper 
insight  than  we  can  ever  possess,  into  all  the  consequences  of  the 
mvsterious  union  between  the  Divine  and  Human  Nature,  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christi 

The  XVth  Sermon  presents  us  with  a  very  able  and  luminous 
exposition  of  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  succeeds  (in  our  judgment)  in  establishing,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  that  there  is,  in  the  writings  of  this 
Apostle,  no  more  reference  to  the  personal  election  of  individuals 
to  eternal  life,  than  there  is  in  the  works  of  Plato  or  Aristotle. 
We  have  no  room  for  a  full  examination  of  this  Discourse,  and 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  following  extract  from  the  author's  ana- 
lysis of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  : — 

"  It  was  not  however  to  be  expected  that  this  declaration  of  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Jewish  privilege  would  be  received  by  the  parties  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  without  some  feeling  of  mortification  :  the  writer 
accordingly  in  this  part  of  his  argument  checks  himself,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  supposed  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Israelitish  nation. 
'  Can  this  be  just  ?'  he  makes  them  exclaim  ;  '  can  that  same  God, 
who  so  solemnly  adopted  our  forefathers  as  his  chosen  people,  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  withdraw  from  us  that  special  and  dis- 
tinctive protection,  without  our  own  conduct  having  done  anything  to 
deserve  the  forfeiture  ?' — '  Why  not  ?'  is  St.  Paul's  answer.  '  The 
Jewish  nation  was  selected  for  a  specific  purpose }  and  that  purpose 
being  now  answered,  their  adoption  as  a  peculiar  people  naturally  ceases 
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with  the  occasion  which  gave  it  birth.  Nor,  adds  he,  can  this  be  a  just 
subject  of  complaint  on  your  part.  As  your  adoption  originated  arbi- 
trarily and  for  a  special  end,  it  may  be  as  arbitrarily  withdrawn.  That 
your  father  Jacob  acquired  it  by  no  claim  of  right,  such  as  that  of  pri- 
mogeniture, is  evident  from  the  acknowledged  fact  that  he  was  the 
younger  brother,  and  not  the  elder :  that  it  was  not  conferred  upon  him 
as  the  reward  of  merit  is  equally  evident,  because  he  was  elected  as  the 
founder  of  God's  people  before  his  birth ;  consequently  before  he  had 
done  good  or  evil.  Now  then  by  the  merciful  decree  of  God  that  pro- 
visional distinction  ceases.  The  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  now 
offered  to  all  mankind  without  distinction ;  and,  if  the  Jew  fails  to  de- 
rive his  share  of  benefit  from  the  offer,  it  is  only  because  he  obstinately 
perseveres  to  seek  for  righteousness  where  it  cannot  be  found  ;  in  cere- 
monies and  formal  expiations  ;  and  not  in  the  mercies  of  that  covenant, 
which  alone  is  effectual  to  wash  away  sin.  Let  not  however  the  Gentile 
be  unduly  puffed  up,  nor  you  unnecessarily  cast  down.  If  the  Gentile, 
escaping  tlie  delusion  by  which  you  are  now  misled,  is  accepted  because 
he  throws  himself  upon  that  mercy  which  you  reject ;  let  him  recollect, 
that  as  you  have  fallen  from  your  adoption  by  your  disobedience,  so  may 
he  also  eventually  fall,  if  he  look  not  heedfully  to-  his  ways.  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  assured,  that  if  the  Almighty,  at  a  time 
when  you  lay  undistinguished  among  the  surrounding  nations,  choose 
you  of  his  own  free  will  for  his  peculiar  people  ;  much  more  will  he  now 
receive  you  with  open  arms  if  you  will  continue  to  be  his  people,  by  ac- 
ceding to  the  gracious  terms  which  he  now  offers  to  you  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  mankind.'  The  epistle  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful exhortations  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to  works  of  mercy,  justice,  and 
purity,  the  natural  consequences  of  that  religion  of  the  heart  and  the 
affections  which  it  was  the  apostle's  glorious  commission  to  announce.'* 
—pp.  410—412. 

The  XVIth  Sermon  is  on  Matthew  xiii.  29,  30.  The 
Parable  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat  naturally  enough  brings 
before  the  author's  consideration  that  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  of  good  and  evil,  in  this  world,  which  has  frequently  driven 
wise  men  well  nigh  mad ;  which  hath  turned  the  counsel  of  sages 
into  foolishness,  and,  at  times,  has  made  dizzy  the  faith  of  saints, 
and  confessors,  and  martyrs.  The  subject  calls  forth  all  the 
eloquence  and  copiousness  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth  ;  and  if  he  has 
produced  nothing  new  upon  it,  it  is  because  all  the  topics  which 
belong  to  it  have,  ages  ago,  been  exhausted.  The  discussion, 
liowever,  is  one  whose  interest  is  inexhaustible,  although  it  abso- 
lutely laughs  to  scorn  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  research. 
There  is  no  region  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  on  which  we  enter  with  a 
greater  certainty  of  returning  empty  and  baffled ;  and  yet  there  is 
none  which  excites  a  more  ardent  and  passionate  curiosity.  In 
spite  of  innumerable  repulses,  we  are  tempted  to  return  to  it,  as 
some  geometers,  even  in  modern  days,  have  returned  to  the  recti- 
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fication  and  quadratiuc  of  the  circle ;  or  as  the  sallow  and  cada- 
verous projectors  of  the  olden  time,  returned  to  their  hopeless 
alrheniy,  and  refused  to  abandon  the  vision  of  boundless  wealth 
and  never-fading  youth.  Such  is  the  restless  impatience  with 
which  the  soul  flutters  round  the  confines  of  a  region  which  she 
nnist  never  enter;  and  beats  her  wings  against  the  adamant  en- 
closing the  hidden  treasure,  which  she  knows  to  be  locked  up  for 
ever  from  all  mortal  search ! 

In  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth  on  this  subject  we 
find  nothing  to  blame,  but  much  to  commend  :  but  alas !  alas ! 
we  never  peruse  any  disquisition  of  this  nature  without  finding 
our  thoughts  wandering  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  of  Johnson's 
Review  of  Soame  Jenyns  : — 

"  All  our  efforts  end  in  belief,  that  foi'  the  evils  of  life  there  is  some 
good  reason,  and  in  confession  that  the  reason  cannot  be  found  !  This 
is  all  that  has  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chrysippus's  intractable- 
ness  of  matter  and  the  Arabian  scale  of  existence."* 

And  this  is  all  (we  must  venture  to  add)  that  ever  will  be  pro- 
duced even  by  our  search  into  the  Christian  Revelation.  The 
Gospel,  it  is  true,  discloses  to  us  the  gracious  scheme  which  is, 
finally,  to  accomplish  the  remedy  of  our  miseries ;  and  it  tells  us 
that  this  design  is  brought  about  in  a  way  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  divine  benevolence.  But  it  thrusts  us 
back  into  our  original  darkness  the  instant  we  presume  to  send 
forth  an  exploring  thought  towards  the  mysterious  fountain-head 
of  these  waters  of  bitterness. 

The  preacher  has  laboured  in  this  sermon,  very  ably  and  very 
successfully,  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  this  portion  of  our  life 
is  a  state  of  probation  for  the  next;  "  that  is,  a  state  in  which  our 
moral  faculties  are  to  be  developed,  strengthened,  and  purified, 
by  collision  with  danger  and  difficulty,  and  prepared  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  perfect  state  of  existence."  He  seems,  however, 
to  be  aware,  throughout,  that  if  this  were  all  which  Revelation 
itself  had  to  teach,  it  would  do  little  to  assuage  the  anguish  of 
our  spirits.  Merely  to  ascertain  that  this  life  is  a  period  of  trial  is 
to  reach  a  position  which  scarcely  brings  us  nearer  than  we  were 
before  to  any  satisfactory  view  of  our  condition;  or  if  it  does 
enable  us  to  approach  the  truth  of  things,  it  is  much  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  should  approach  the  sun  by  laboriously  climbing 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  If  this  world  is  a  place  of  discipline  and 
preparation,  it  may  be  granted  that  it  must  abound  with  sin  and 
wretchedness.  But  still  the  question  must  recur,  why  the  bene- 
volence of  God  should  bestow  existence  on  a  creature,  of  whom 

*  Johnson's  Works,  vol.  viii,  p.  60. 
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nothing  good  can  be  made  but  by  a  course  of  dreadful  suffering  ; 
of  suffering,  too,  Mhich,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  leaves  the 
sufferer  wholly  unreformed,  and  exposed  to  the  pains  of  unmiti- 
gated retribution?  "  We  are  but  little  enlightened  by  learning, 
"  that  any  being  in  the  state  of  man  must  suffer  what  man  suffers, 
"  when  the  only  question  that  requires  to  be  resolved  is,  why  any 
*'  being  is  in  this  state  ?"* 

"  It  has  been  urged,"  the  author  tells  us, — "  in  explanation  of  this 
difficulty — that  as  complete  excellence  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist 
without  the  possession  of  free  will,  nor  free  will  without  the  capability 
of  doing  evil  as  well  as  good,  the  creation  of  a  moral  agent  implies  ne- 
cessarily the  admission  of  the  possibility  of  evil  with  all  its  consequences." 

But  even  this  explanation  he  allows  to  be  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. It  is,  in  truth,  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
flect, without  astonishment,  on  the  confidence  with  which  it  has 
often  been  produced.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  being 
cannot  be  exempt  from  a  liability  to  sin,  without  the  destruction 
of  his  moral  agency.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Supreme  Being 
himself,  who  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  a  moral 
agent, — what  shall  we  say  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect? 
i^re  they  moral  agents,  or  are  they  not?  ]f  we  know  any  thing- 
respecting  them,  we  know  their  integrity  and  holiness  to  be  abso- 
lutely secure.  But  who  ever  imagines  that  their  moral  liberty  is 
at  an  end,  when  their  glorification  begins  ? 

The  matter  seems  to  be  stated  justly  enough  by  the  schoolmen, 
who  maintain  that  a  created  being  can  hardly  be  made  abso- 
lutely impeccable  by  nature,  though  he  may  by  grace.  He  can- 
not be  impeccable  by  nature;  for  natural  exemption  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  transgression  seems  to  be  an  incommunicable  perfection 
of  the  Deity.  And  Divine  Grace  itself  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  confer  impeccability,  by  eradicating  the  pmver  of  sinning  ;  for 
this  would,  indeed,  be  to  destroy  altogether  the  character  of  moral 
responsibility.  It  may,  however,  keep  that  power  from  being 
actuated;  and  it  is  this  impeccability  which  the  schoolmen  hold 
to  be  part  of  the  glorification  of  the  saints.  This  matter  they 
attempt  to  explain,  by  their  distinction  between  things  which  are 
impossible,  se)isn  diviso,  or,  sensu  composite.  Thus,  the  glorified 
saints  are  liable  to  sin  sensu  diviso,  that  is,  separate  from  the  cus- 
todient  grace  of  God.  But,  sensu  composite,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  sin  ;  because  fulness  of  glory,  and  sin,  cannot  stand 
together.  This  distinction  may,  perhaps,  be  illustrated  thus  :  a 
body  upheld  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  fixed  to  an  immoveable 
support,  does  not  lose  its  own  capacity  of  falling.     It  retains  its 

*  Joliiiscm's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  39. 
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gravitation ;  and  yet  is  as  secure  as  if  it  were  imponderant. 
Scnsii  (liviso — that  is,  considering,  separately,  its  own  properties, 
it  is  capable  of  fulling:  but  incapable,  se/isu  coniposito ;  that  is, 
considering  the  whole  of  its  condition;  namely,  its  own  tendency 
to  fall,  together  with  the  power  that  counteracts  that  tendency. 
'J'luis,  the  glorified  saints  do  not  lose  their  power  of  sinning,  but 
are  placed  in  a  state  which  renders  that  power  innocuous.  And 
who  can  presume  to  say,  that  man  could  not  have  been  originally 
created  in  that  condition,  in  which  many  men  will  exist  hereafter? 
A  more  cheerfid  and  entertaining  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  following  extract  from  Tucker.* 

"  To  my  apprehension  free  agency  and  peccability  are  different. 
Freedom,  perhaps,  includes  a  poxccr  of  doing  wrong :  but  I  understand 
by  peccability  a  liablciicss  to  do  wrong  ;  which  two  I  conceive  not  only 
distinguishable  in  idea,  but  separable  in  fact :  and  I  think  I  find  some 
few  instances  in  myself  of  their  being  actually  separated.  I  seem  to  have 
full  liberty  to  burn  my  wig,  whenever  there  is  fire  or  candle  near  me. 
Yet,  while  I  can  keep  my  senses,  and  avoid  the  frenzy  of  election  or 
party  bumpers,  I  apprehend  myself  under  no  hazard  of  such  an  idle 
freak.  And  I  am  so  far  from  believing  God  unable  to  deliver  me  totally 
from  my  peccability,  without  depriving  me  of  my  freedom,  that  I  have 
hope  he  will  actually  do  it  for  myself  in  particular,  and  for  countless 
millions  of  my  fellow-creatures,  in  some  future  stage  of  our  existence."t 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  contending  (as  we  have 
occasionally  done  before)  for  the  wisdom  of  endeavouring  to  fix 
in  our  minds  the  perfect  benevolence  of  a  God,  as  a  first  and  in- 
violable principle ;  instead  of  climbing  towards  it  by  a  process  of 
reasoning.  The  notion  of  imperfection  in  any  one  of  the  divine 
attributes  cannot  be  entertained  without  doino"  violence  to  our  in- 
tellectual  and  moral  constitution.  The  conception  is  unnatural, 
and  therefore  false.  No  man  can  reflect,  without  an  agony  of 
terror  and  confusion,  upon  an  Omnipotent  Governor,  whose 
loving-kindness  is  imperfect,  and  liable  to  mixture  or  to  inter- 
ruption ;  and  the  very  recoil  of  our  hearts  from  such  a  conception, 
is  itself  an  indication  that  the  conception  is  monstrous  and  abo- 
minable. If  we  are  not  to  trust  the  internal  oracle  which  tells  us 
that  the  Almighty  is  perfect  in  mercy  and  in  righteousness,  our  life 
is  little  better  than  a  hideous  day-dream  ;  and  our  understanding 
will  And  no  place  for  its  career,  but  the  cold  and  foggy  regions  of 
Pyrrhonism.  But  we  may  safely  trust  these  suggestions.  They 
are  infallible  notices  uttered   by  the  voice   of  nature,  wherever 

*  C.  xxiv.  p.  36. 

t  This  subject  has  been  illustrated  by  another  ^reaf  metaphysician.  One  of  the  rabble 
in  Coriolanus  having  intimated  that  they  might  rcfuie  the  great  man  their  votes  for 
the  Consulship,  his  companion  replies, — aye,  but  it  is  a  power  which  xue  have  no  power 
to  do  ! 
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nature  has  escaped  perversion  or  depravation.  We  may,  at  least, 
trust  them  much  more  safely  than  we  can  trust  the  phosphoric 
light  of  mere  scholastic  speculation  upon  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  as  collected  from  the  appearances  of  the  creation.  There 
lies  a  Sorbonian  bog  in  the  way  of  such  reasonings,  in  which 
many  a  noble  intellect  has  been  engulphed.  But  if  we  take  our 
flight  from  the  lofty  conviction  that  the  Divine  Goodness  is  per- 
fect, we  shall  soar  over  morass  and  mountain,  till  we  light  upon 
the  firm  and  level  ground,  and  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  foot. 

But  our  limits  admonish  us  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
with  whom  we  would  gladly  have  conversed  a  little  longer.  We 
close  the  volume  with  great  respect  for  his  talents,  his  learning, 
and  his  earnestness  of  heart  in  the  cause  of  divine  truth  ;  and  we 
congratulate  the  University  on  their  possession  of  such  an  advocate. 
When  he  appears  with  a  second  volume  (which  we  trust  he  will 
speedily  do)  he  will  perhaps  endeavour  to  give  a  little  more  relief 
to  his  style  of  composition,  which  at  present  has  occasionally 
something  of  a  cumbrous  monotony  about  it.  The  sentences 
might,  sometimes,  be  advantageously  broken  down  into  shorter 
portions,  which  would  materially  add  to  their  cogency  and  power. 
A  succession  of  quick,  straight,  and  vigorous  hits  is  sometimes 
more  effective  than  a  single  tardy  and  ponderous  blow.  Densis 
ictibus  heros  Creber  utraqne  matiu  pulsat  versatque  Dareta, — 
is  an  image  which  may  sometimes  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
one  who  is  contending  for  the  truth  against  wary  and  practised 
antagonists.  I'he  combatant  before  us  has  abundant  weight  of 
metal  at  command,  and  wants,  we  think,  only  a  little  more  smart- 
ness and  rapidity  of  practice.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  doubt 
not  that  he  will  be  found  to  have  done  good  service  in  helping  to 
batter  to  pieces  the  strong  holds  of  Scepticism  and  Impiety;  and 
we  hope  that  his  youthful  followers  will  go  with  him  intrepidly  to 
the  breach. 


AiiT.  VII. — Sermons  on  Various  Occasions.  By  Charles  Webb 
Le  Bas,  A,  M.,  Professor  in  the  East  India  College,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Shadvvell.  1828.  London.  Murray. 
Vol.  II.     8vo.      12s. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  we  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  certain  charges,  preferred  by  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  against  the  preaching  of  the  English  clergy;  and 
we  protested  against  the  gross  unfairness  of  his  statement  respect- 
ing pulpit  eloquence.  To  contend  that  a  preacher  is  possessed 
of  many  important  advantages  over  other  orators ;  that  his  subject 
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is  luoic  attractive,  his  {-.osition  more  exciting,  and  his  hearers  more 
partial  than  those  of"  public  speakers  in  general;  is  so  monsUo\is 
a  proposition,  that  thiMe  was  no  great  (hiiiculty  in  disproving  it. 
But  it' (he  Northern  lieviewer  had  contented  himself  with  assert- 
ing that,  under  numerous  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  tiic 
preaching  of  the  English  clergy  neither  had  been,  nor  even  yet 
was,  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  would  have  entered  upon  a 
very  difl'erent  field  of  inquiry ;  we  should  have  listened  to  his 
speculations  with  interest,  and  have  felt  grateful  even  for  his 
severest  criticism.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth,  oratory  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  a  majority  of 
iinglish  pulj)its;  and  a  few  remarks  upon  the  causes  which  led 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  and  upon  the  improvement  which  has 
subsequently  taken  place,  may  form  an  appropriate  introductiou 
to  the  review  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  worthy  of  the  best  times 
of  our  literature  and  our  Church. 

\\  Idle  tlie  minds  of  men  were  agitated  by  the  religious  and 
political  convulsions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  no 
want  of  good  preachers.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  better 
scholars,  and  better  pastors,  than  those  who  had  tilled  their 
places  in  preceding  generations.  Yet  while,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  prospect  was  continually  brightening,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  preachers  in  populous  places  were  not  losing  ground. 
In  the  reigns  of  George  1.  and  Geoige  II.,  and  the  earlier  years 
of  George  III.,  the  feebleness  which  crept  over  our  literature 
was  not  prevented  from  invading  our  pulpits.  Government  did 
every  thing  in  its  power  to  put  religion  out  of  countenance;  and 
no  great  men  arose  to  vindicate  her  claim  to  attention. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  duties  of  a  preacher  became 
much  more  arduous  during  the  period  which  we  are  considering, 
than  they  had  previously  been.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
much  was  disputed  which  is  now  taken  for  granted;  and  much 
was  taken  for  granted  which  is  now  disputed.  The  Romish 
Controversy,  the  Puritan  Controversy,  the  Defence  of  Natural 
Religion  and  floral  Philosophy  against  Hobbes  and  the  Atheists, 
formed  subjects  upon  which  thinking  men  were  willing  to  be 
instructed.  The  ungodly  denied  that  there  was  a  God  to  judge 
him;  the  protiigate  said  that  vice  was  indispensable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world,  and  piqued  himself  upon  contributing  to  the 
general  happiness.  The  vntuous  and  the  devout,  if  they  differed 
respecting  doctrine  or  discipline,  were  unanimous  in  endeavour- 
ing to  uphold  their  respective  systems ;  and  the  preacher  was  not 
called  upon  to  encounter  the  candour  of  modern  scepticism,  or 
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trie  universalism  of  modern  piety.  When  the  enemies  of  religion 
8j>oke  out,  an  answer  was  readily  given,  and  willingly  heard. 
When  the  friends  of  religion  were  either  for  ns  or  against  us, 
they  might  be  encouraged  or  refuted  without  much  ditiiculty. 
But  when,  even  among  sincere  Christians,  there  are  many  who 
appear  neither  to  be  members  of  the  Churcii  nor  to  dissent  from 
it, — when,  among  Church-goers,  there  are  not  a  few  v\ho  find 
fault  with  all  preachers,  and  attach  themselves  to  none, — how  hard 
a  task  is  it  to  provide  adequate  religious  instruction  for  persons 
in  such  a  condition  as  this. 

In  earlier  times,  also,  woiship,  if  not  the  principal,  was  at  least 
an  important,  part  of  the  business  of  the  Sabbath.  The  people 
Avent  to  Church  in  considerable  numbers  on  other  days  besides 
•Sunday,  and  no  complaints  were  heard  respecting  the  length 
of  divine  service.  At  present,  it  is  barely  possible  to  assemble  a 
congregation  for  worship  only.  To  hear  the  sermon  is  the  great 
object  for  which  men  consent  to  assemble  in  the  House  of  God ; 
and  the  length  of  our  morning  service  is  put  forward  as  an  excuse 
for  absenteeism,  or  as  entitling  the  people  to  expect  some  refresh- 
ing entertainment,  when  the  clergyman  exchanges  his  surplice 
for  a  gown. 

But  these  circumstances  do  not  account  for  the  low  state  in 
which  pulpit  eloquence  was  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  They  exiiibit  some  of  the  difficulties  against  which 
it  had  to  contend ;  but  they  do  not  explain  why  it  proved  so 
unsuccessful  in  the  contest.  They  point  out  the  path  by  which 
it  descended  from  that  high  estate,  in  which  it  once  had  stood  ; 
but  they  fail  to  show  how  it  has  been  enabled,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  retrace  its  steps,  or  by  what  means  it  may  complete  its  resto- 
ration to  the  regions  in  which  it  ought  to  dwell. 

We  cannot  deny  that  some  portion  of  blame  attaches  to  the 
clergy  themselves.  The  immense  alteration  in  the  taste  and  feel- 
ing of  the  people,  during  tiie  last  fifty  years,  was  not  sufficiently 
attended  to;  the  importance  of  the  preacher's  duties  was  gene- 
rally underrated;  and  perhaps  there  was  some  want  of  diligence 
in  the  composition,  and  of  energy  in  the  delivery,  of  sermons. 
But  the  great  want  of  all,  and  that  for  which  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible,  was  the  want  of  judicious 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  their  governors  in  Chinch  and 
state.  That  Church  patronage,  in  general,  was  scandalously 
abused  during  the  period  to  which  these  remarks  apj)ly,  will  be 
denied  by  no  one;  but  the  inattention  and  indinerence  which 
were  manifested  in  all  quarters,  respecting  the  selection  of  proper 
persons  to  iill  the  office  of  ministers  of  populous  parishes  in  the 
presentation  of  public  functionaries,  aUnost  exceed  belief.     Wher? 
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proferment   was    given   to    professional    merit    or   services — and 
sonietimes  tliat  event  did  occur — every  species  of  merit  or  service 
bid  more  fair  for  success  than  that  of  an  eflective  preacher  or 
a  hd)orious  parisli  priest.     The  great  divines  and  schoUus  were 
rewarded,  when  they  were  rewarded,  with  livings  or  stalls,  and, 
on  a  few  occasions,  with  mitres ;  but  they  were  not  sought  out, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  important  parishes.     Little  or  no  use 
was  made  of  our  glorious  cathctlrals,  or  of  temples  not  much 
inferior  to  cathedrals — the   great  parisli  churches  of  the  metro- 
polis and  of  other  large  towns.     A  long  list  of  King's  chaplains 
were  selected  (by  the  Lord  Chamberlain!!!)  to  officiate  in  his 
^Majesty's  Chapel  Royal;  and  another  assortment  was  brought, 
in  regular  succession  from  the  Universities,  to  enlighten  the  con- 
gregation   of  the   Banqueting    Room    at   Whitehall;    while    so 
coldly  and  so  quietly  were  these  various  services  conducted,  that 
their  very  existence  was  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  London.     Deans  and  residentiaries,  and  even  rectors  and 
curates,  with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  renounced  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and   left  the   palm  of  sacred 
oratory  to  the  candidate  for  a  city  Lectureship,  or  for  a  Charity 
or   Proprietary  Chapel.        Westminster  Abbey  and   St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  were  deserted,  and  the  religious  public  contrived  to 
assemble   at   the  Asylum  or  the    Magdalen.      A  "  Foundling's 
gown"  was  regarded  as  a  legitimate  object  of  clerical  ambition, 
among  those  men  who  alone  could   be  considered  as  candidates 
for  pulpit   fame.      And    the  wretched   arts   to   which   they  de- 
scended, and  the  general  estimation   in   which  they  were   held, 
may  be   ascertained  from  the  reproachful  sense  in  which  their 
designation  is  still  generally  used.     The  consequence,  as  nnght 
have  been  expected,  was  another  deviation  from  the  right  line, 
but  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite.     Men  of  sense  and  character 
^yould  not  expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  imitating  the 
persons  we  have  described.    Some  respectable  clergymen  studied 
how  to  be  cold  and  tame,  lest  they  should   fall  under  the  impu- 
tation of  vanity  and   emptiness ; — they  were   actually  afraid  of 
preaching  well,  lest  they  should  be  included  in  the  number  of 
popular  preachers  ; — until,  among  those  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  zealous  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties,  that  duty  which 
was    least  cultivated,    and    least    encouraged,    was    the  duty   of 
preaching  the  Everlasting  Gospel. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity,  the  mis- 
chief, the  inconsistency,  of  such  practices  as  these.  That  the 
people  ought  to  go  to  church  for  other  purposes  than  to  hear  a 
fine  sermon  is  true,  and  they  may  be  told  so,  as  opportunity 
otFers;  but  the  popular  impatience  of  bad  or  indifferent  preach- 
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ing,  although  it  be  to  be  blamed  in  those  who  are  guilty  of  it, 
must  not  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  other  men,  by  whose  igno- 
rance, carelessness,  or  inability,  it  has  been  excited.  Although 
public  worship  be  the  principal  purpose  for  which  Christians 
assemble  in  their  churches,  yet  the  duty  of  their  minister  is  not 
confined  to  directing  that  worship;  to  teach,  and  to  preach,  to 
exhort,  and  to  rebuke,  is  as  much  his  duty  and  his  business,  as  to 
officiate  in  the  worship  of  God,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church.  And  if  these  duties  be  inefficiently  performed, 
the  clergy  neither  discharge  the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
divine  Master,  nor  answer  the  just  expectation  of  the  state,  to 
which  they  are  allied,  and  by  which  they  were  endowed. 

But  while  these  truths  are  now  universally  acknowledged, 
doubts  seem  to  be  entertained  in  certain  quarters  respecting  a 
point  which  to  us  appears  equally  indisputable,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  of  first  rate  importance.  It  is  frequently  said,  and  per- 
haps still  more  frequently  thought,  that  eloquence  is  not  neces- 
sary in  an  address  from  the  pulpit.  If  by  this  nothing  more  be 
meant,  than  that  Christianity  may  be  taught  by  men  of  ordinary 
talents,  that  to  expect  a  great  orator  in  each  of  our  fifteen  thou- 
sand pulpits,  is  to  require  that  for  which  no  church  is  or  can  be 
sufficient,  we  are,  of  course,  most  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  opi- 
nion. The  great  majority  of  our  country  congregations  can 
neither  require  nor  expect  more  than  plain  and  practical  dis- 
courses, in  which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  distinctly  ex- 
plained, and  the  resulting  duties  pressed  home  upon  the  con- 
science. But  if  it  be  meant,  and  sometimes  we  fear  it  is  meant, 
that  nothing  more  than  such  simple  village  sermons  can  or  ought 
to  be  preached  in  large  towns,  to  congregations  consisting  of 
every  variety  of  rank,  character,  and  acquirement,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  whom  are  necessarily  deprived  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  their  pastor,  we  shall  venture  to  meet  any  such  proposition 
with  a  decided  negative ;  and  to  ask  what  proof  can  be  adduced 
in  its  behalf,  either  from  Scripture,  from  human  nature,  or  from 
common  sense?  If  eloquence  is  unnecessary,  much  more  if  it  be 
pernicious,  why  is  the  Bible  its  most  ample  storehouse?  The 
awful  denunciations  of  Moses,  the  sweet  song  of  David,  the 
sublime,  fervent,  varied  strain  of  prophetical  admonition,  the 
parables  and  other  discourses  of  our  Lord  himself,  so  simple,  so 
touching,  so  perfect,  so  divine — what  are  these  but  so  many  un- 
answerable proofs  that  eloquence  finds  its  noblest  theme  in 
religion,  and  is  employed  in  its  most  appropriate  field  when  it 
works  her  holy  work?  Even  after  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  pouring  forth  of  His  Spirit  upon  young  and  old, 
why  was  the  great  Apostle  endowed  with  such  a  manly,  majestic. 
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piorciiiii  pi)\\cr  of  words,  unless  it  were  to  show  tliat  Gi)d  will 
still  coiuksceiul  to  work  by  means  and  instruments,  and  that  the 
force  and  charm  of  eloquent  speech  were  still  to  hold  a  distin- 
guished place  among  them.  In  each  succeeding  age  of  the 
Church,  great  preachers  and  great  congregations  have  been 
among  the  signs  by  which  the  progress  of  Christianity  has  been 
inaile  known;  and  among  much  that  is  bad,  and  much  that  is 
doubtful  in  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  the  eager  curiosity 
Mith  which  celebrated  preachers  have  recently  been  regarded, 
nuiv  be  considered  as  a  strong  indication  of  an  awakened  atten- 
tion  to  religion,  tiiough  not  of  an  nUnnate  acquamtance  with  its 
precepts,  or  a  ilisposition  to  pay  obedience  to  its  commands. 
Even  the  mad  folly  with  which  our  population  ran  after  Mr. 
Irving  might  give  a  salutary  hint  to  more  sober  men.  The 
glowing  language  and  animated  gestures  of  this  stranger  attracted 
large  congregations,  and  if  his  discourses  had  abounded  less  in 
sound  and  fury  and  more  in  common  sense,  they  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
^^  hile  a  more  unequivocal  symptom  of  the  state  of  our  people,  and 
one  far  more  honourable  to  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  is 
the  increased  attendance  at  our  parish  churches  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  larger  churches  either  in  the  metro- 
polis, or  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  capable  of  containing  those  who 
■wish  to  frequent  them.  The  more  distinguished  of  our  preachers 
are  constantly  surrounded  by  large  congregations  ;  and  the  new 
churches  and  chapels,  which  are  springing  up  on  all  sides,  are  for 
the  most  part  ably  served,  and  respectably  filled. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  therefore,  what  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  ministers  and  friends  of  religion?  We  answer,  to  persevere 
in  the  system  which  has  recently  prevailed,  and  to  carry  the 
improvements  of  these  latter  days,  which  are  now  felt  in  Lon- 
don, into  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  clergy  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  should  be  made  sensible  of  the  duty  which  attaches 
to  their  sacred  office,  and  should  be  induced  to  exert  every  faculty 
they  possess  in  the  discharge  of  their  important  functions. 

No  one  can  deny,  that  there  are  great  and  peculiar  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  before  any  large  proportion  of  our  clergy  can  be 
prepared  to  appear  in  the  character  of  eloquent  preachers. 
The  gift  of  eloquence  is  sparingly  measured  out  to  men  of  the 
present  age.  No  adequate  preparation  or  practice  in  the  com- 
position or  delivery  of  sermons  is  introduced  into  their  ordinary 
education.  Prizes  for  English  essays,  and  English  declamations, 
are  rare,  both  at  the  public  schools  and  at  the  iiniversities;  and 
any  facility  or  excellence  in  the  writing  or  speaking  his  vernacular 
language,  which  may  be   acquired   by  a  student  for  orders,  is 
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acquired  by  his  own  unassisted  exertion,  and  applied  to  his  own 
particular  case.  The  other  oratorical  professions  are  more 
favourably  circumstanced.  Lawyers  begin  by  degrees,  as  junior 
counsel  at  quarter  sessions.  They  are  constantly  present  at  the 
matured  pleadings  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  the  ban 
They  have  numerous  examples  of  good  and  of  bad,  of  successful 
and  of  unsuccessful  eloquence,  constantly  before  their  eyes  and 
ears ;  and  from  making  a  plain  statement  of  evidence  against  a 
sheep  stealer,  to  conducting  an  important  cause  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  ascent  is  gradual  and  easy,  and  such  as  natu- 
rally accommodates  itself  to  the  expanding  powers  and  strength- 
ening habits  of  a  public  speaker.  The  same,  in  general,  holds 
true  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  But,  in  the  pulpit,  these 
advantages  are  not  found.  The  preacher  has,  properly  speaking, 
no  preparation  nor  initiation.  The  very  fnst  time  that  he  ascends 
the  chair,  he  undertakes  to  teach,  to  exhort,  and  to  rebuke. 
Often  he  has  no  opportunity  whatsoever  of  listening  to  the  dis- 
courses of  his  brethren,  and  thereby  learning  to  avoid  faults,  and 
imitate  excellence  ;  and  he  is  required  to  train  himself  to  the 
difficult  art  of  public  speaking,  without  an  example,  without  a 
rival,  and  without  a  judge. 

Anotiier  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  oratorical  progress  of 
the  clergy,  is  want  of  adequate  leisure  for  study  and  preparation. 
The  great  French  preachers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  have 
been  contrasted  somewhat  invidiously  with  the  English  clergy, 
were  situated  very  differently  from  an  English  parish  priest  in  a 
large  town.  They  came  to  the  capital  for  six  weeks  in  the  year, 
to  give  utterance  to  discourses  which  they  had  meditated  and 
corrected  for  months,  and  at  last  had  committed  to  memory. 
An  English  preacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  barely  sufficient  time 
for  the  task  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The  care  of  his 
parish,  the  multitudinous  demands  of  public  and  private  charity, 
a  due  regard  for  his  family,  and  the  necessity  of  mixing,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  the  general  society  which  surrounds  him — after  all 
these  pressing  calls  are  answered,  how  little  is  the  remnant  of  the 
four-and- twenty  hours,  in  which  he  has  to  discharge  an  arduous 
and  constantly  recurring  duty!  What  temptation  to  discharge  it 
hastily  and  imperfectly! — to  be  satisfied  with  doing  what  is  re- 
quired, instead  of  endeavouring  to  do  all  that  is  possible. 

And  this  duty  itself,  for  which  little  systematic  preparation  can 
have  been  made,  and  which  must  generally  be  performed  in  a 
hurry — is  of  the  most  extensive  character.  To  know  the  great 
outlines  of  Christian  truth,  to  become  critically  acquainted  with 
Holy  Scripture,  and  even  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  its 
contents  may  be  applied  to  the  salvation  and  editication  of  men ; 
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great  as  this  knowledge  is,  yd  is  it  a  part  only  of  that  which 
must  be  possessed  by  those  who  desire  to  become  successful 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God.  A  preacher  cannot  now  address 
his  hearers  as  classical  scholars,  familiar  with  historians,  poets, 
anil  orators — nor  as  deep  olivines,  fresh  from  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  and  prepared  to  yield  implicit  assent  to  the  authority  of 
fathers  anil  philosophers.  But  he  appears  before  congregations 
of  well  educated  men  and  women — familiar,  in  many  instances, 
with  the  literaiiue  of  modern  times,  acquainted  almost  in  all 
instances  with  the  history  and  the  theory  of  their  religion — and 
prepared  to  deny  that  they  have  anything  more  to  learn.  And 
in  truth,  the  advanced  state  of  religious  knowledge  has  made  a 
most  material  alteration  in  the  duties  of  a  Christian  teacher.  At 
present  it  is  his  business  rather  to  remind  men  of  what  they  have 
forgotten,  than  to  teach  them  what  they  do  not  know;  rather  to 
persuade  them  to  consistent  practice,  than  to  instruct  them  in  the 
elements  of  divine  truth.  Looking  at  the  various  classes  who  are 
to  be  roused  and  made  attentive,  what  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  mankind  should  the  preacher  possess!  The  languor  and 
insipidity  of  fashion,  the  engrossing  spirit  of  commerce,  the  frivoli- 
ties of  hundreds  who  arc  rather  foolish  than  criminal,  and  the 
gross  wickedness  of  far  greater  numbers,  who  contrive  in  spite  of 
their  vices  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  world,  each  of  these  must 
be  addressed  in  appropriate  language,  before  they  can  be  brought 
under  the  Christian  yoke,  or  made  careful  hearers  of  the  Gospel. 
The  scepticism,  which  has  made  such  fearful  inroads  among  shal- 
low thinkers  and  half-educated  sciolists,  the  masses  of  ignorance, 
vice,  and  misery  which  crowd  our  streets  and  alleys,  are  the  objects 
of  more  painful  and  more  hopeless  labour.  And  before  a  man  can 
be  satisfied  that  he  has  really  done  his  utmost  towards  reclaiming, 
strengthening,  and  preserving  these  vast  portions  of  the  people; 
it  is  evident  that  he  must  not  only  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of 
the  religion  which  he  professes,  and  mastered  all  its  doctrines  and 
precepts,  but  he  must  have  set  himself  resolutely  down  to  his 
task;  and,  using  all  the  natural  advantages  which  he  may  possess, 
his  sagacity,  his  clear-sightedness,  his  moral  feelings  and  percep- 
tions, together  with  that  fulness  of  knowledge  which  can  result 
from  experience  alone,  and  that  dexterous  application  of  means 
which  is  to  be  acquired  by  nothing  but  practice — must  have 
devoted  all  his  faculties  in  their  greatest  maturity  and  perfection 
to  the  work  w^hich  he  has  in  hand. 

It  is  by  acting,  we  conceive,  upon  some  such  principles  as 
these,  that  many  clergymen  of  the  present  day  have  attained  to  so 
much  eminence  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  by  a  general 
diffusion  of  such  principles  throughout  the  whole  body,  that  still 
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further  improvement  must  be  effected.  And  sure  we  are,  that 
such  principles,  or  others  of  greater  power,  ought  to  be  inculcated 
in  every  quarter — until  it  becomes  as  rare  to  hear  a  bad  preacher, 
as  it  is  to  see  a  clergyman  who  is  grossly  ignorant  or  scanda- 
lously wicked.  Clerical  zeal,  and  talent,  and  perseverance  never 
were  more  favourably  received  by  the  people,  nor  more  decidedly 
encouraged  by  men  in  power,  than  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  And  as  long  as  the  two  continue  to  act  and  re-act  upon 
each  other,  the  cause  of  religion  will  continue  to  advance — and 
the  progress  of  genuine  piety  be  accelerated  more  and  more. 

If  what  we  have  said  respecting  clerical  improvement  could  be 
controverted,  which,  we  apprehend,  it  can  hardly  be,  one  plain 
and  strong  proof  in  support  of  our  assertion  might  be  drawn  from 
the  rapid  succession  of  excellent  Sermons,  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  during  the  five  last  years. 
And  the  work  now  before  us  is  admirably  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  illustrate  our  position.  Mr.  Le  Bas  has  put  forth  a  second 
volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  establish  and  extend  the  high  cha- 
racter which  he  acquired  by  a  former  publication.  And  if  we 
regard  the  present  collection  as  specimens  of  the  discourses  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  deliver,  to  different  congregations,  and  on 
different  occasions,  it  would  suffice,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim  to  the  title  of  a  most  accomplished  preacher. 

His  volume  of  Sermons  is  not  intended  for  the  learned,  or  for 
the  ignorant,  for  the  rich,  or  for  the  poor — they  are  not  doctrinal 
Sermons,  or  practical,  or  critical,  or  controversial  Sermons;  but 
while  every  page  shows  the  hand  of  a  theologian,  a  critic,  or  a 
moralist,  the  result  is  such  as  none  of  these  could  of  themselves 
produce — a  powerful,  instructive,  eloquent  address  to  a  Christian 
congregation,  upon  some  important  and  interesting  point  of  faith 
or  duty.  While  such  is  the  general  character  and  substance  of 
the  volume,  its  distinctive  excellence  will  be  found  in  the  very 
strong  and  beautiful  language  which  the  author  has  always  at  his 
command.  Mr.  Le  Bas  continually  reminds  us,  that  he  has 
written  what  was  to  be  spoken,  not  what  was  to  be  read.  An 
Essay  and  an  Oration  are  essentially  different — and  the  difference 
is  one  which  this  preacher  never  overlooks.  The  whole  contro- 
versy respecting  written  and  unwritten  Sermons,  results,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  in  this  conclusion,  that  those  who  write 
their  Sermons,  should  preach  them  as  if  they  were  extemporary; 
and  that  those  who  preach  extemporary,  should  express  them- 
selves as  if  every  word  had  been  previously  committed  to  writing. 
And  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  Mr.  Le  Bas  delivers  his 
discourses  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  composed,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  distinctive  merits  of 
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both  systems,  with  the  least  possible  athnixtuie  of  the  defects  of 
cither. 

Ill  (li'sceiuling  to  details,  the  first  ])articiilar  to  which  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  Mr.Le  JJas's  admirable  talent 
for  addressuij;"  his  heareis  individually;  the  ait  of  saying  what 
will  make  them  attend — because  it  immediately  concerns  them- 
selves. The  four  Sermons  with  which  the  vohune  opens,  were 
preached  before  the  Ihiiversity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  182.5, 
and  they  contain  numerous  specimens  of  this  effectual  inode  of 
inlluencing  and  allecting  a  congregation.  In  the  first,  which  is 
entitled  "  The  Christian  a  living  Sacriiice,"  (Romans,  xii.  1,  12.) 
the  peroration  consists  of  the  following  passage: — 

"  1  will  not  insult  this  assembly  by  a  formal  endeavour  to  show,  that 
the  service  here  enjoined  by  the  Apostle  is  a  reasonable  service.  The 
veiy  heathen  moralists  knew,  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  man's  nature, 
to  hold  his  passions  in  obedience  to  reason:  and  their  doctrine  is  now 
j:;loriously  eontirmed,  and  made  eternally  honourable  by  the  Gospel :  tor 
Reason  is  the  eye  of  the  soul ;  and  consider  what  a  glorious  light  the 
Gospel  has  let  in  upon  that  faculty!  If  pagan  sages  and  poets  could 
perceive  that  a  pious  mind  could  give  worth  and  sanctity  to  the  meanest 
offering,  what  shall  he  said  of  us,  if  we  are  slow  to  present  the  daily 
oblation  of  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and  repentance — the  lively  sacrifice 
of  our  persons  and  our  hearts, — the  spiritual  service  which  is  due  to 
llim,  who  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth? 

"Would  to  God  that  those  young  men,  who  are  the  pride  and  hope  of 
these  realms,  would  lay  up  these  sayings  of  the  Apostle  in  their  hearts, 
and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  their  hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  their 
eyes,  and  would  go  forth  thus  fortified  and  thus  accomplished  to  their 
various  callings  !  If  such  were  their  preparation  of  heart,  what  glorious 
and  costly  sacrifices  would  be  made  ready  for  the  Lord,  in  these  the 
precincts  and  approaches  of  his  Temple !  What  clouds  of  fragrance 
A\()uld  be  arising  towards  heaven  from  every  house,  and  every  altar,  here 
dedicated  to  his  name !  I  solemnly  call  on  those  who  are  soon  to  take 
their  station  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth, — who  are  clothed  with  the 
grandeur  of  ancient  reqown,  or  hereditary  wealth,  or  venerable  ancestry, 
—  I  solemnly  call  on  them,  to  offer  up  these  choice  gifts  to  the  blessed 
and  Oiily  Potentate, — to  consecrate  them  to  his  cause, — to  rescue  them 
from  the  service  of  capricious  lusts,  and  perishable  interests, — to  exalt 
them  into  instruments  of  good  to  Man,  and  of  glory  to  his  Maker.  Let 
them  remember,  that  when  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  accepts  their 
most  precious  oblations,  he  does  but  receive  back  his  ow^nj  while,  such 
is  his  gracious  condescension,  that  he  takes  of  their  free-will  offerings, 
only  to  return  them  with  a  measureless  increase  into  their  bosom.  And 
let  them  likewise  remember,  that  if  their  magnificent  advantages  are 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  selfish  passion;  if  their  commanding  influence, 
their  vast  resources,  and  their  almost  omnipotent  example,  are  dedicaterl 
to  the  cause  of  vice  or  impiety;  the  Lord  will  surely  visit  for  such 
things :   His  soul  will  be  avenged,  as  it  was  of  old,  when  men  sacrificed 
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tlieir  wealth  to  idols,  and  bowed  down  before  false  gods,  and  gave  even 
the  first  born  of  tbeir  body  to  lying  and  sanguinary  daemons. 

"  I  call  on  those  who  are  conscious  of  profound  acquirement,  and 
connnanding  reach  of  mind,  and  unwearied  energy  of  thought;  and  I 
say  unto  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  these  liigh  endowments 
are  not  their  own  ;  they  are  gifts  from  the  Father  of  Light;  they  are 
emanations  from  the  Supreme  Intellect,  who  alone  can  enrich  his  ser- 
vants with  utterance  or  knowledge,  'i'hey  never  were  designed  to  guide 
man  on  his  way  to  selfish  and  worldly  honour.  They  Avere  ordained 
f(n"  luminaries,  which  should  add  splendour  to  the  offices  and  saci'ifices 
of  righteousness.  I'hey  were  given  to  be  as  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  lead  the 
chil(U-en  of  men  through  this  dark  and  dreary  wilderness.  They  are,  in 
trutli,  holy  and  consecrated  things.  And  if  they  are  used  merely  to 
swell  the  arrogance  and  vain  glory  of  man,  they  are  even  like  the  vessels 
of  the  temple,  which  an  impious  king  profaned  to  the  uses  of  earthly 
pomp,  and  imholy  revelling.  And  if  so,  shall  not  the  condemnation  of 
such  sacrilege  be  written  by  that  same  hand  which  recorded  his  punish- 
nient  and  shame?  Shall  not  they,  who  are  guilty  in  this  matter,  be 
found  wanting  in  the  balance  of  Eternal  Justice?  Shall  not  their  glo- 
ries be  numbered  and  finished,  and  the  line  of  emptiness  spread  over  their 
concjuests  ?  because  they  hare  not  glorified  t/ie  God  in  whose  liand  is  tlicir 
breath,  and  ivJiose  are  all  their  iirii/s  ! 

"  I  further  call  on  those  who  have  it  in  their  hearts  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  serve,  throughout  their  lives,  at 
the  altar  of  the  Lord.  If  Christian  men  are  as  a  royal  priesthood  to  the 
human  race,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  are  to  be  a  priesthood  to 
all  Christians,  who  are  to  be  '  the  choicest  of  God's  choice,  the  elect  of 
his  election!'  AVhat  faculty  is  there  which  they  can  dare  to  keep  for 
mere  earthly  uses?  They  may  gather  spoil  from  every  region  of  science; 
they  may  levy  tribute  upon  every  province  of  nature  and  of  art;  they 
may  go  on  weary  pilgrimages  after  wisdom,  throughout  the  remotest 
tracts  of  knowledge:  but  if  they  do  this  without  a  fixed  purpose  of  heart, 
to  convert  their  treasure  into  one  great  holocaust, — to  lay  it  on  the  altar, 
that  fire  from  heaven  may  descend  upon  it, — what  do  they,  but  heap  up 
riches  which  shall  be  cankered,  and  whose  rust  shall  be  a  witness  against 
them:  What  do  they,  but  pile  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath? 
And  if  this  is  even  so, — if  such  be  the  fate  of  those  who  would  defraud 
the  Almighty  of  his  right  in  all  that  they  have  won, — where  shall  theif 
be  found,  who  enter  his  service  without  providing,  and  without  think- 
ing, xdiercuithal  tfieij  shall  come  before  ifie  Lord,  and  bow  themselves  before 
the  high  God? — who  have  nothing  to  present  to  him,  but  souls  that  have 
been  unnerved  by  sloth,  and  visited  with  leanness,  or  perhaps  tainted 
with  impurity  and  vice  ?  And  what  will  be  the  burden  of  the  Lord  unto 
them  who  thus  dishonour  his  service,  and  i-ender  the  table  of  Jehovah 
contemptible?  If  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice  is  it  not  evil?  and  if  y^ 
offer  tfie  lame,  and  the  sicic,  is  it  not  evil?  And  is  not  he  in  danger  of  a 
curse,  who  presumes  to  dedicate  a  corrupt  and  worthless  thing  to  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe  ?" — vol.  ii.  pp.  19 — 24. 

The  concluding   Sermon  of  the  course,  namely,  the  fourth. 
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"  Christians  the  Salt  of  the  Earth,"  affords  another  and  not  less 
happv  specimen  of  the  same  species  of  composition. 

"  rinally,  then,  let  us  consider,  honestly,  the  responsibilities  wliicli 
this  sayinj^  lays  on  us.  Let  us  ask  ourselves.  Does  there  breathe  forth 
from  our  lives,  and  from  our  pursuits  and  studies,  that  blessed  influence, 
required  by  oin-  Lord  in  the  persons  of  his  first  followers  ?  Are  \vc  con- 
tributing to  the  moral  health  and  purity  of  the  world?  If  the  Saviour 
were  to  appear  on  earth,  once  more,  for  our  instruction,  in  what  place 
would  he  be  most  likely  to  pronounce  the  words  we  have  been  consider- 
ing? \\'here  would  he  most  urgently  require  the  seasoning  of  heavenly 
principle,  and  unblemished  practice,  and  sincere  doctrine  ?  Where  but 
in  the  seats  of  sound  learning  and  religious  education  ?  Where  but  in 
the  seminaries  devoted  to  the  honour  of  his  name  ?  Where  but  among 
prophets,  and  sons  of  prophets,  and  the  disciples  that  sit  at  tiieir  feet  ? 
And  if  the  time  should  ever  come  upon  us,  (as  I  trust  in  God  it  never 
will  come,)  when  the  salt  should  lose  its  savour,  what  is  to  preserve  us 
from  being  trampled  under  the  foot  of  men  ?  I  speak  this  as  one,  whose 
heart  is  ever  turning  towards  these  glorious  retreats  with  grateful  attach- 
ment and  veneration.  Shame  and  remorse  be  the  portion  of  that  heart, 
which,  having  felt  their  parental  care,  can  look  without  rejoicing  on 
their  mighty  resources,  their  commanding  position,  their  expanding 
magnificence ;  which  can  survey,  without  exultation,  the  weapons  of 
their  w^arfare,  against  all  that  menaces  the  best  interests  of  man.  But 
the  most  devoted  of  their  sons  cannot  be  blind  to  the  great  and  righteous 
demands,  which  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion  will  make  upon  them 
in  these  stirring  and  adventurous  days.  It  must  be  notorious  to  all  who 
hear  me,  that  we  live  in  times  marked  by  intense  activity,  and  restless- 
ness of  mind.  The  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  in  almost  universal 
and  incessant  agitation.  They  rest  not,  either  night  or  day.  A  spirit 
of  enterprize  and  independence  is  abroad,  which  rushes  into  every  region 
of  knowledge  ;  and  which,  sometimes,  is  ready  to  commit  itself  to  every 
untried  variety  and  combination  of  things.  From  this  general  ferment, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  fumes  may  rise  up,  to  bewilder  the  brains  of  men, 
— to  fill  them  with  an  insane  confidence  in  their  powers,  till  they  are 
ready  to  fall  down  before  the  creations  of  their  own  fancy,  and  the  won- 
ders of  their  own  light  hand.  It  is  in  vain,  that  nature,  throughout  all 
her  works,  calls  on  us  to  desist  from  seeking,  in  this  arrogant  and  god- 
less temper,  for  t^e  abode  of  wisdom,  and  for  the  place  of  understanding. 
It  is  vain,  that  the  depth  says,  it  is  not  in  me  ;  and  that  the  sea  saith,  it  is 
not  uith  me.  When  once  this  unquiet  spirit  of  adventure  hath  seized  on 
the  mind,  it  will  continue  its  search  through  every  realm  and  province 
of  creation  ;  and  yet  will  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Creator  himself :  to 
that  voice,  which  saith  unto  man,  behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  uisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.  And  should  God  be  thus  for- 
gotten, in  the  midst  of  the  works  and  imaginations  of  man,  may  we  not 
expect  that  He  will  take  up  his  own  cause  ?— that  after  all  our  achieve- 
ments in  science,  and  all  our  seeking  out  of  inventions,  we  shall  be  filed 
with  shame  for  glory,  and  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  right  hand  shall  be  turned 
to  us  ? 
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"  What  then  is  required  of  us  ?  Are  we  to  attempt  the  forcible  sup- 
pression of  this  eagerness  for  mental  conflict  and  excitement,  this  lusting 
after  what  is  new  and  strange,  that  now  so  widely  pervades  all  ranks 
and  degrees  of  men  ?  As  well  might  we  dream  of  chaining  the  elements, 
or  silencing  the  winds  and  floods  by  our  rebuke  !  Our  wisdom,  rather, 
is,  to  send  principles  abroad,  that  may  give  a  safe  and  useful  direction  to 
these  mighty  impulses;  and  to  do  this,  in  reliance  on  Him,  who  can 
overrule  all  the  purposes,  and  all  the  energies  of  man,  to  his  own  glory 
and  to  our  good.  And,  in  the  midst  of  this  jubilee  of  worldly  interest 
and  ambition,  what  is  it  that  draws  the  regards  of  the  wise  and  good  to 
these  illustrious  seats  of  learning  ?  What  but  the  hope  that  they  will 
powerfully  lift  up  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  men  above  these  spirit- 
stirring,  but  short-lived  vanities  :  that  each  of  them  will  labour  to  send 
forth  her  sons,  with  minds,  indeed,  invigorated  by  noble  and  generous 
discipline ;  but,  above  all  things,  with  affections  Avarmed  by  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent.  So 
long  as  they  fulfil  these  hopes,  so  long  will  they  be  indeed  to  us,  as  the 
salt  of  the  eaith.  There  will  be  perpetually  going  forth  from  them  a 
preservative  and  healing  virtue,  to  mix  itself  with  the  elements  around 
them,  not  indeed  to  overpower  their  working,  but  to  throw  them  into 
salutary  and  peaceful  combinations.  If  the  spirit  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  broods  over  the  waters,  we  may  safely  trust  that  their  wildest 
movements  will  end  in  harmony  and  order. 

"  It  is  a  signal  honour,  to  be  instrumental,  in  the  humblest  measure, 
to  this  blessed  result.  It  is  a  glorious  and  most  solemn  privilege,  to 
stand  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  the  public  virtue  and  piety, — to  guard 
it  from  pollution  and  poison, — and  to  see  that  the  living  waters  issue 
forth  untainted,  for  the  healing  and  refreshment  of  the  world.  We 
cannot,  surely,  forget,  that  we  have  a  dispensation  to  do,  zealously,  this 
service  to  our  country  and  to  the  church  of  Christ;  a  dispensation,  laid 
on  us,  by  the  munificence  of  former  generations  ;  laid  on  us,  still  more 
awfully,  by  that  love,  which  gave  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  that  men 
might  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life. — vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 93. 

The  Sermons  from  V.  to  XIII.  were  preached  upon  the  great 
Festivals  of  the  Church — and  they  acquaint  us  with  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Le  Bas  avails  himself  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
different  day — in  order  to  press  the  practice  of  holiness  upon 
the  different  congregations  whom  he  addresses.  We  extract  a 
passage,  almost  at  random,  from  the  discourse  upon  the  Circum- 
cision, M'hich  will  furnish  a  fair  specimen  of  the  method  in  which 
each  succeeding  topic  is  handled. 

"  What,  then,  are  the  subjects  of  which  this  day  speaks  to  us  ?  It 
celebrates  that  solemn  act  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  is  an  emblem 
of  the  circumcision  of  the  heart ;  and  it  reminds  us  of  the  gracious  office, 
implied  in  the  name,  which  the  Son  of  Man  then  received.  Are  our 
spiritual  ears,  then,  so  dull,  as  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  sacred  sea- 
son, speaking  to  us,  and  pressing  home  upon  our  conscience,  these  ques- 
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tions  :   Is  ours  tlic  circumcision  ot'  the  heart  ?     And  is  Jesus,  what  his 
n.'inic  imports,  a  Saviour  and  a  Deliverer,  personally,  to  omselvcs  ? 

"  1.  it  we  would  obtain  an  honest  answer  to  the  first  of  these  (jucs- 
tions,  we  must  consider  well  our  own  nature.  Every  man  must  surely 
perceive  in  himsolt",  two  dilVercnt  sets  of  faculties  and  qualities.  lie 
nuist  feel  that  he  has  some  desires  and  habits  in  common  with  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  others,  perhaps,  in  common  with  the  seraphim,  w'ho 
minister  before  the  throne  of  (iod;  that,  while  in  some  respects  he  is 
hut  little  higher  than  the  brutes,  in  others,  he  is  but  little  lower  than 
the  angels.  Unless  utterly  besotted  and  stupified  by  vice,  he  must  like- 
wise be  conscious  of  an  incessant  struggle  between  these  opposite  capa- 
cities. He  nnist  have  some  experience  of  the  truth  of  this  saying,  that 
the  flesh  htstiik  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  he 
must  feel,  that  whenever  the  flesh  getteth  the  victory,  he  is  lowered  and 
disgraced  by  it ;  and  that  something  gratifying  and  noble  has  been  ac- 
complished, whenever  the  baser  nature  is  made  to  bow  down  before  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  higher.  lie  cannot,  therefore,  but  know,  that 
the  great  object  of  his  life  here,  should  be  to  exalt  the  reasonable  and 
spiritual  allections  above  the  carnal  appetites  ;  so  that  the  '  old  man,' 
the  oft'ending  Adam,  *  may  be  buried,  and  the  new  man  may  be  raised 
lip  in  him.'  But,  in  our  fallen  state,  this  process,  after  all,  is  difficult, 
and  often  agonizing.  And  Scripture,  accordingly,  abounds  with  figures 
and  with  phrases  expressive  of  this  difficulty.  It  is  a  bursting  of  bonds, 
and  a  recovery  of  freedom.  It  is  plucking  out  an  eye,  or  lopping  off  a 
limb.  It  is  a  fiery  baptism.  It  is  a  desperate  warfare.  It  is  a  painful 
infliction  ;  a  circumcision,  which,  though  not  made  with  hands,  is  often 
more  full  of  anguish  than  the  shedding  of  our  blood.  And,  lastly,  it  is 
the  crucifixion  of  our  lusts;  a  torment  so  great,  as  to  be  likened  to  the 
Cross  and  Passion  of  the  Son  of  God.  All  these  expressions  tell  us, 
plainly  enough,  that  the  work  appointed  for  us  to  do,  is  a  work  of  fear- 
ful hardship.  It,  therefore,  becomes  us  to  listen  devoutly,  when  the 
Church  invites  us  to  examine  ourselves  deeply;  to  probe  our  spirits;  to 
see  whethei'  this  work  hath  been  commenced;  whether  we  have  about 
us  any  sign  of  these  painful  sacrifices;  whether  the  scars  and  wounds  of 
om-  spiritual  discipline  remain  upon  us ;  whether  we  bear,  either  on  our 
bodies  or  our  spirits,  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus!  The  heathen  wor- 
shippers sometimes  mangled  their  own  flesh,  and  fancied  that  they  did 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  god  or  daemon  whom  they  served.  But 
neither  the  instruments  of  our  discipline,  nor  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  carnal,  though  mighty  to  the  separation  and  casting  away  of  all  that 
is  abominable  and  coirupt.  They  shed  no  blood  ;  but  their  edge  is  keen 
and  powerful,  piercing  even  io  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit; 
and  they  are  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the  armoury  of  God,  even  in  the 
magazines  of  His  holy  word.  If  we  have  submitted  to  their  severe,  but 
blessed  operation,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  forget  it.  If  we  are 
wholly  unconscious  of  such  inflictions,  if  all  has  been  easy,  arid  smooth, 
and  full  of  quiet  and  of  comfort,  we  may  well  suspect  that  our  corrup- 
tions are  still  cleaving  to  us ;  that  they  are  undermining  our  health  in 
secret,  and  fixing  a  mortal  plague  within  our  vitals.     And  then,  welt 
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may  we  pfay  that  God  would  '  grant  us  tlie  true  circumcision  of  the 
spirit;  that  our  hearts,  and  all  our  members,  being  mortified  from  all 
worklly  and  carnal  lusts,  we  may  in  all  things  obey  His  blessed  will,'  " 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  183—186. 

We  heard,  with  no  couimoii  satisfaction,  from  those  who  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Le  Bas,  that  important  additions 
may  hereafter  be  made  to  the  series  of  sermons  from  which  this 
sentence  has  been  taken.  Most  gladly  will  the  announcement  of' 
their  intended  pubUcation  be  received  by  every  one  who  has  a 
relish  for  fine  writing,  or  Scriptural  instruction ;  especially,  if,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  an  opportunity  be  given  of  comparing 
a  discourse  by  Mr.  Le  Bas,  with  that  splendid  sermon  on  the 
Passion,  in  which  an  author,  of  whom  he  frequently  reminds  us. 
Dr.  Barrow,  put  forth  tlie  full  strength  of  his  copious  eloquence. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  sermons,  on  the  Fear  and  Love  of 
God,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  prove  that  the  power  of 
words,  with  which  the  author  is  so  graced,  is  employed  in  adorn- 
ing the  most  solid  and  substantial  wisdom.  They  explain  and 
establish  the  foundation  of  religious  obligation — and,  while  they 
cautiously  abstain  from  the  language  or  sentiments  of  a  sectj,  either 
in  theology  or  morals,  they  exhibit  the  author's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  every  different  system  i  his  skill  in  turning  the  sound 
parts  of  each  to  good  account — and  his  uncompromising  rejection 
of  the  chaff.  The  opening  of  the  second  discourse  contains 
a  distinct  recapitualation  of  the  points  that  were  established  in 
the  first;  and  if  we  quote  somewhat  largely  from  what  appears  to 
us  the  most  finished  portion  of  this  interesting  volume,  we  trust 
to  the  author's  kindness,  and  to  the  reader's  taste,  for  our  excuse* 

"  On  a  former  occasion  it  was  my  endeavour  to  show,  that  no  motives 
are  sufficient  efl'ectually  to  reclaim  from  evil,  but  the  J'car  of  the  Lord. 
in  considering  the  subject,  we  admitted  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  which  so  many  have  contended  for.  We 
allowed,  too,  that  man  might  possess  the  faculty  of  perceiving  that  dis- 
tinction. And  yet  we  could  not:  but  discern  that  something  niore  vv'as 
necessary  :  that  there  was  wanting  some  grand  overpowering  principle, 
whicii  should  secure  to  society  the  virtuous  and  steady  fidelity  of  licr 
members,  and  to  God,  their  reasonable  service.  We  adverted  to  the 
moral  sense,  on  which  many  have  professed  themselves  contented  to 
depend  ;  and  we  found  it,  as  it  exists  in  the  generality  of  men,  to  be 
practically  little  better  than  a  taste,  an  inclination,  an  instinct :  or 
scarcely  any  thing  so  strong  or  so  unerring  as  instinct.  We  consi- 
dered, too,  the  rule  of  general  usefulness  and  expediency,  and  found  it, 
at  best,  to  be  a  law  which,  however  excellent,  is  left  to  execute  itself  j 
and  which  can,  therefore,  do  liif  le  to  set  men  free  from  the  bondage  of 
iniquity.  Neither  of  these  powers  can  hurl  back  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  one.     Neither  of  them  can  grapple  with  the  powers  and  pririci- 
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politics  ol"  tliirkiiess.  The  enemy  ot  luau  has  their  authority  in  dciisiou. 
Notiiiui;  but  the  fear  ot"  a  Supreme  and  ever  present  Judge  is  ponderous 
enough  to  overthrow  the  strong  hohls  ot  viee  and  wickedness,  and  shake 
them  to  tlieir  foundations.  Nothing  but  tliis  can  decide  the  contest  be- 
tween self-interest  and  holiness,  or  stamp  obstinate  transgression  with  the 
mark  of  insanity  and  desperation. 

"  But  thougli  this  assertion  contains  the  truth,  it  by  no  means  con- 
tains the  whole  truth  :  it  tells  only  one  portion,  and  that,  perhaps,  the 
least  interesting  portion,  of  what  concerns  us,  as  beings  that  have  to 
meet  their  Ciod  at  the  bar  of  judgment.  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  most 
assiu'edly  it  is,  which  drives  men  from  evil :  but  what  is  to  enamour 
them  of  that  which  is  good?  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  may  shake  the 
inmost  souls  of  those  who  are  traitors  to  Him  :  but  what  is  to  bind 
men,  in  loyal  and  glad  submission  to  his  service?  Never  was  it  yet 
known,  that  fear  alo/ic  wrought  a  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  desire  of  that 
which  is  opposite  to  sin.  Another  principle  must  follow,  or  we  remain 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  The  love  of  God  must  be  established  in  the 
soul,  or  the  agonies  of  alarm  will  have  been  endured  in  vain.  It  is  this 
which  must  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  fires  of  the  divine  wrath.  It 
is  this  which  nuist  raise  up  the  soul  from  the  ruin  into  which  it  has  been 
sliaken  by  the  thunderbolts  of  God's  righteous  displeasure.  It  is  this 
which  must  repair  and  purify  the  shattered  and  polluted  temple,  and 
make  it  meet  for  the  residence  of  the  consoling  and  sanctifying  spirit. 

"  If  it  were  true,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  end,  as  well  as  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  ;  that  a  dread  of  vengeance  is  the  only  force  by 
which  the  Christian  is  impelled  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career ;  if 
this  were  true,  there  might  be  some  reasonable  ground  for  a  slander, 
sometimes  directed  against  the  Gospel ;  namely,  that  the  virtue  which 
it  teaches,  is  taught  upon  low  and  abject  motives :  upon  motives  little 
adapted  to  refine  or  to  elevate  the  soul,  or  to  render  it  fit  for  the  pre- 
sence of  Him,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  perfection.  But  most  injuri- 
ously do  they  degrade  the  worth  of  genuine  piety,  who  imagine  it  to 
consist  in  a  cold  and  reluctant  choice  of  what  is  good,  extorted  from  the 
fears  of  a  corrupt  and  selfish  spirit.  Most  profanely,  too,  do  they  deem 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  as  disclosed  to  us  by  revelation,  who  suppose  that 
it  can  be  satisfied  with  a  sordid  and  unwilling  service  ;  with  the  homage 
of  a  soul  still  wedded  to  its  own  impuiities  ;  and  regarding  the  rewards 
of  heaven,  not  as  a  prize  and  a  crown  of  rejoicing,  but  merely  as  a  lesser 
evil  than  the  penal  sufterings  of  hell.  A  slave  crouching  under  the  lash 
of  an  unfeeling  master ;  bound  to  his  service  by  no  ties  but  those  of 
terror  and  despair  j  groaning  under  his  daily  toil  with  sullen  indigna- 
tion; this  is  no  fit  picture  of  the  Christian  who  does  justly,  loves  mercy, 
and  walks  humbly  with  his  God ;  whose  heart  has  been  visited  by  the 
Spirit  of  adoption  ;  and  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  joys  and  the  honours 
of  immortality.  In  what  can  a  life,  spent  in  belief  and  trembling,  ter- 
minate, but  in  a  prospect  of  that  abode,  whose  inhabitants  are  doomed 
to  believe  and  tremble  to  all  eternity  ? 

"  I  would  gladly  crave  your  attention,  while  we  endeavour  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  soul  in  its  advance  from  that  degraded  condition,  in 
which  fear  is  the  only  motive  of  reform,  to  that  exalted  state,  in  which 
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love  constantly  animates  improvement.  The  study  will,  I  trust,  not  be 
unfruitful.  It  will  enable  us  potently  to  confute  the  miserable  caluumy, 
which  says,  that  the  virtue  of  a  Christian  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
grovelling  and  unworthy  motives. 

"  Let  us,  then,  imagine  the  case  of  one  on  whom  the  waters  of 
regeneration  have  been  poured,  to  all  outward  appearance,  in  vain  : 
of  one,  who,  though  brought  into  covenant  with  God,  hath  lived  as 
an  alien  from  his  church,  and  a  rebel  against  his  law.  And  let 
us  suppose  him  at  length  raised  up  from  his  seeming  death  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  by  the  Sanctifying  Spirit,  speaking  by  the  voice  of  a 
friend  in  loving  admonition  :  or  of  a  teacher  who  is  honoured  with  the 
privilege  of  offering  a  word  in  season  ;  or,  in  the  secret  upbraidings  of 
conscience  ;  or,  in  the  more  terrific  accents  of  sudden  calamity.  In  the 
first  moments  of  his  awakening,  he  will  behold  nothing  but  visions  of 
terror.  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come  will  appear  arrayed  against 
him,  and  his  spirit  will  be  smitten  down  by  the  sight.  And  in  this 
period  of  his  change,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  an  element  of  noble  or 
generous  feeling.  His  alarm  is  that  of  a  convicted  criminal,  awaiting 
the  sentence  of  the  judge.  His  condition  is  altogether  abject  and  mise- 
rable ;  for  '  fear  is  impotent  and  unable  to  advise  itself.'  But  this 
tempest  of  his  soul  may  yet  be  ultimately  succeeded  by  the  peace  which 
passeth  understanding:  for  its  first  effect  is,  at  least,  to  recover  the  sin- 
ner from  his  drunkenness.  It  may,  therefore,  enable  him  to  survey  the 
perils  which  throng  him  ;  to  perceive  the  malignant  aspect  of  the  foes 
that  have  conspired  for  his  perdition ;  to  count  the  cost  of  that  insane 
warfare,  on  which  he  had  gone  forth  to  stake  the  concerns  of  eternity, 
against  the  feverish  joys  of  an  hour !  He  may  thus  be  persuaded  to 
place  the  rewards  of  godliness  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  wages  of  ini- 
quity on  his  left;  and  then  to  weigh  them  in  the  balance,  one  against  the 
other.  His  sefises  may  gradually  be  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil ;  to  detect  the  '  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice'  when  sin  pre- 
sents it,  and  to  tell  him  that  death  is  in  the  draught !  The  bitter  lesson 
of  self-denial  may  thus,  by  degrees,  be  mastered;  till,  at  last,  there  shall 
appear  some  semblance  of  reasonableness  and  truth  in  maxims,  which 
before  were  heard  with  coldness  or  scorn.  The  heart-stricken  man  no 
longer  bursts  into  mockery,  when  he  is  told  that  the  'ujay  of  the  trans- 
gressors is  hard :  that  there  is  no  quiet  for  the  wicked :  and  that  the  ways 
of  heavenly  wisdom  are  the  only  "paths  of  -pleasantness  and  of  peace. 

"  Hitherto,  then,  like  the  Prophet  in  the  valley  of  Vision,  we  have 
witnessed  the  coming  together  of  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  man.  We 
have  seen  what  is  little  more  than  a  meagre  and  lifeless  image  of  the 
perfect  creature.  But  then  comes  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  and  Grace,  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  ;  and  he  commands  the  wind  (of  which  no  man 
can  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth)  that  it  breathe  vpon  the 
slain,  that  he  may  live.  And  when  that  breath  of  life  entereth  into  the 
reviving  victim,  what  tongue  can  tell  the  wonders  of  that  resurrection  ? 
Who  can  set  forth  the  train  of  heavenly  hopes  and  desiies,  which  fill  the 
dwelling,  that  before  was  tenanted  by  all  unclean  and  hateful  things  ? 
Who  can  trace  out  the  gradual  change  from  darkness  and  confusion,  to 
the  joys  of  that  marvellous  light  which  confers  vividness  and  distinctness 
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npon  cvcM-y  object  ?  And,  iihovc  all,  wlio  can  spc;ik  worthily  of  the  first 
ilawnin^s  nl  that  celestial  vision,  in  uliicli  Jeliovah  is  seen  as  the  (iod 
who  is  love  itsclt"?  When  the  sinner  was  walking  in  the  valley  ot  the 
sha(l(»\v  ot"  death,  if  he  saw  (iod  at  all,  he  saw  a  God  of  terror,  arraying 
himself  in  wrath,  against  all  who  had  sold  tlicaiselves  to  work  iniquity 
and  nncleanness.  lie  now  beholds  him  as  the  gracious  Being,  who  is 
the  shield,  and  the  exceeding  great  reward,  of  them  that  fervently  seek 
the  liglit  of  his  countenance.  He  sees  that  the  avenger,  whose  rebuke 
is  levelled  against  hardened  ungodliness,  is  the  father  and  preserver  of 
them  who  are  desirous  to  know,  and  resolved  to  do,  his  will.  Moral 
worth  and  goodness,  therefore,  will  henceforth  be  regarded  by  him,  not 
jnerely  as  the  way  by  which  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  but  rather 
RS  the  path  which  leads  up  to  the  throne  of  God.  The  joys  of  heaven 
will  be  coveted,  not  as  the  hire  which  bribes  a  venal  spirit  to  action  or 
to  endurance  ;  but  as  the  state  in  which  this  nevv-born  taste  and  habits 
arc  to  find  their  proper  indulgence,  their  most  intense  gratification.  The 
reward  held  out  to  his  probationary  sufferings  and  exertions  may  indeed 
be  infinite.  IJut,  then,  the  very  wish  for  tlie  attainment  of  that  reward, 
is  itself  the  sign  of  purity  and  elevation  of  soul.  It  proclaims  that  a 
mighty  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  inward  man.  Glory,  and 
honour,  and  immortality,  are  now  the  prize  for  which  he  presses  for- 
ward. And  who  can  believe  that  they  are  sordid  or  degrading  motives, 
which  prompt  a  man  to  run  for  an  incorruptible  crown?  what  is  the  dis- 
cipline by  which  he  must  train  himself  for  that  glorious  strife  ?  Must 
he  not  lay  aside  the  encumbering  weight,  and  the  besetting  sin,  and  the 
Jiltliiness  of  Jiesh  and  spirit  ?  Must  he  not  have  broken  off  all  concord 
with  Belial,  before  he  heartily  engages  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  ? 

'*  Blessed  be  God,  then,  it  is  false  that  the  obedience  of  Christians  to 
their  Maker  is  either  extorted  or  bought.  Our  condition  is  not  that  of 
liirelings  or  of  slaves.  Let  a  fervid  attachment  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord  be  once  kindled  in  the  heart,  and  it  must  make  all  the  affections 
of  the  heart  alive  to  those  faithful  promises,  which  point  to  an  unfading 
enjoyment  of  the  light  of  His  countenance.  And  what  a  slanderer  of 
God  and  man  must  he  be,  who  shall  say  that  such  promises  are  ad- 
dressed to  mercenary  feelings  !  If,  indeed,  it  be  mercenary  iorjicsh  and 
heart  to  cry  out  for  the  living  God,  we  well  may  glory  in  our  vileness  ; 
and  it  may  well  be  our  highest  ambition  to  be  yet  more  rile.  The  Chris- 
tian who  thus  abases  himself,  may  look  with  perfect  composure  on  all 
that  men  call  dignified  and  honourable.  He  lusteth,  it  is  true,  after 
the  recompense  of  lexcard,  even  as  they  that  Jly  npon  the  spoil.  But  his 
is  a  noble  avarice.  It  is  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after  all  that  is  truly 
good.  It  is  an  appetite  that  urges  him  towards  the  final  perfection  of 
bis  nature." — pp.  310 — 319. 

It  is  out  of  our  power  to  enter  at  present  into  a  discussion  of 
the  various  questions  which  Mr.  Le  Bas  has  so  satisfactorily 
solved  in  this  sermon.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  tlicre  any  good  reason  for 
attempting  it,  since  we  concur  entirely  with  this  admirable 
preacher,  and  our  lucubrations,  at  the   most,  could  amount  to 
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little  more  than  a  rejjctition  of  liis  sentiments  in  feebler  language. 
We  conceive,  that  we  shall  best  discharge  the  duty  of  his  review- 
ers, by  allowing  him,  as  far  as  possible,  to  speak  ior  himself, 
especially  in  the  summing  up  and  conclusion  of  this  magnificent 
sermon. 

"  But  then  we  are  sometimes  told,  that  this  love  of  the  Author  of  all 
Perfection,  is  something  too  refined  and  too  lofty  for  human  ca])acities  : 
and,  that  men,  by  straining  after  it,  have  only  worked  themselves  up 
into  a  fever  of  superstition  ;  or  have  dreamed  away  their  existence  in  a 
sort  of  mystic  trance.  And  thus  has  contempt  been  often  poured  upon 
all  pretensions  to  this  lioly  and  disinterested  affection  ;  and  the  love  ot 
God,  which  casteth  out  both  servile  fear  and  mercenary  hope  has,  with 
heartless  mockery,  been,  too  often,  driven  out  from  real  life,  and  banished 
to  the  regions  of  pious  romance  !  It  has  even  been  reprobated  as  the 
watchword  of  the  deceivers  and  disturbers  of  mankind.  Of  the  state  of 
mind  which  tempts  men  thus  to  scotf  at  all  that  is  pure  and  noble,  and 
to  slander  all  that  is  too  high  for  the  reach  of  their  own  degraded 
powers;  of  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak,  without  remem- 
bering the  malice  of  him,  who  presented  himself  before  the  Lord,  to 
ask,  Dut/i  Job  fear  God  for  nought  ?  Would  you  truly  ascertain  whether 
this  love  and  devotion  to  the  all-perfect  God  is  a  fit  object  for  human 
endeavours,  inquire  of  your  own  hearts,  and  see  whether,  or  not,  you 
find  there  any  thing  which  at  all  resembles  it.  Are  there  not  in  all 
some  elements,  at  least,  of  filial  reverence,  and  afl'ection  ;  of  friendship, 
of  faithfulness,  of  loyalty  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  wept  over  many 
glorious  instances  of  disinterested  devotion  to  some  great  and  good 
cause  ;  of  generous  attachment  to  some  beloved  chief  or  sovereign  ? 
Who  has  not  felt  his  spirit  elevated  and  refreshed  at  the  sight  of  these 
beacons,  which  cast  a  cheerful  blaze  of  light  over  that  waste  of  crime 
and  folly,  the  history  of  mankind  ?  Why  then  should  we  not  imagine 
these  emotions  to  be  combined,  and  consecrated  to  llini  who,  in  the 
most  eminent  sense,  is  our  friend,  our  parent,  our  commander,  our  sove- 
reign ?  Our  nature  unquestionably  is  capable  of  veneration,  of  grati- 
tude, of  fidelity,  of  allegiance.  Why  then  should  we  not  conceive  them 
to  be  directed  to  Him,  who  is  infinitely  more  worthy  of  them  than  any 
visible  object  of  attachment  ?  It  is  true  that  human  nature  is  in  ruins  ; 
but  search  in  the  midst  of  her  ruins  for  the  fragments  of  those  high  and 
graceful  qualities,  those  ennobling  affections,  which  we  may  well  sup- 
pose to  have  belonged  to  it,  in  its  original  brightness ;  and  out  of  these 
may  be  composed  an  image,  (a  mutilated  and  imperfect  one,  indeed,) 
but  still  an  image  of  a  true  Christian  :  that  is,  of  one  sincerely  devoted, 
with  all  his  faculties,  to  the  Adorable  Being  who  created,  who  pre- 
serves, and  who  redeems  him  !  That  philosophy  is  cold-hearted,  and 
vilely  false,  which  looks  scornfully  on  the  dedication  of  all  our  powers 
to  Him  in  whom  xoe  lire,  and  more,  and  have  our  being.  Do  we  reve- 
rence the  effigies  and  shadows  of  greatness  here  below  ?  Is  our  ambition 
on  the  wing  after  the  esteem  and  favour  of  7nan,  nhusc  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils'?     And  shall  our  feelings  slumber  when  they  are  courted  (witK 
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unspeakable  condescension)  by  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  ?  They 
are  not  niaibncn,  or  dreamers,  hut  speak Jurth  the  icords  of  soberness  and 
tiiit/i,  wlio  artirm  that  no  exercise  can  be  so  healthful  for  an  immortal 
spirit,  so  agreeable  to  all  its  powers,  so  free  from  torment,  so  full  of 
liberty  and  blessedness, — as  a  consecration  of  heart,  and  soul,  and 
streni;tli,  to  an  all-wise  and  merciful  God;  and  that  this  is  actually  the 
condition  to  which  every  sincere  believer  is  incessantly  pressing  for- 
ward."—pp.  319— 322. 

"  Let  me  conclude  with  one  brief  and  simple  word  of  admonition. 
The  Apostle,  from  whose  writings  our  text  is  taken,  is  more  full  and 
more  affecting,  on  the  subject  of  love  to  God,  than  any  other  inspired 
Mriter.  His  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  when  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  eternity ;  on  the  confines  of 
that  world,  in  which  faith  and  hope  shall  no  longer  have  place,  and  in 
which  love  is  all  in  all.  So  that  we  may  imagine  the  aged  Apostle 
standing,  as  it  were,  on  tlie  top  of  the  spiritual  Pisgah,  surveying  the 
glorious  inheritance  of  the  blessed.  And  the  airs  of  that  heavenly 
country  seem  to  breathe  upon  him,  and  to  touch  his  spirit  with  the 
serenity  and  the  mildness  of  a  bolier  element.  And  can  we  wonder 
that  his  speech  should  be  of  that  temper,  which  formed  the  bliss  of  the 
region  he  was  contemplating  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  his  own  near  pro- 
spect of  heaven  should  deepen  his  anxiety  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  his 
children  in  the  Gospel ;  that  it  should  impel  him  to  remind  them,  that 
they  would  have  to  meet  their  God  at  the  consummation  of  all  things ; 
and  that  then  would  be  seen  the  awful  difference  between  the  spiiit  of 
bondage,  and  the  spirit  of  adoption  ?  Herein,  he  says,  is  our  love  made 
perfect,  that  ice  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  (f  judgment.  This  is  the 
end  for  which  this  frame  of  mind  must  be  cultivated.  It  is  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  that  its  triumph  shall  be  displayed. 
Think  on  this,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  (must  I  add)  perish  !  Let 
your  privileges  be  numbered,  and  weighed,  and  measured  :  and  to  what 
do  they  amount  ?  He  that  is  destitute  of  the  fear,  or  the  love  of  God, 
may  live  boldly  ;  peradventure,  he  may  die  boldly.  But  where  are  the 
triumphs  of  such  a  life  or  such  a  death  to  be  found  ?  Where,  but  in  the 
haunts  of  remorseless  guilt  ?  Where,  but  in  the  chambers  of  wanton- 
ness, and  unhallowed  revelry  ?  Where,  but  in  the  assemblies  of  men, 
who  meet  together  to  do  the  works  of  their  father,  the  Devil  ?  Where, 
but  in  the  desperate  courses  of  those,  to  whom  the  death-bed  of  the  im- 
pious is  a  school  of  vicious  hardihood,  in  which  they  perversely  edify 
themselves  in  sin  ?  Behold,  here,  the  triumphs  of  the  scorners  !  Be- 
hold the  glories  of  those,  who  know  neither  reverence  nor  love  for  Him, 
of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named  !  And  does 
not  the  aspect  of  this  unholy  fortitude  drive  us  back,  and  force  us  to 
seek  for  another  sort  of  courage  ? — a  courage,  which  shall  enable  us  to 
stand  firm  and  upright  when  the  impenitent  shall  be  taught,  at  last,  to 
fear,  and  shall  call  upon  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  them  ?  Does  it  not 
make  us  to  rest,  with  tenfold  thankfulness,  on  the  words  of  eternal  life  j 
those  words  which  point  out  to  us  the  only  sure  ground  of  a  Christian's 
boldness,  the  love  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  manifested  in  subniis- 
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sion  to  the  divine  will,  and  delight  in  the  divine  law  ?  Does  it  not 
warn  us  to  flee,  as  for  our  life,  to  the  assurance,  that  there  is  a  Spirit  of 
comfort  and  sanctification ;  that  He  is  ready  to  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear ;  and  that  all  he  demands  of  us  is 
that,  with  a  teachable  and  lowly  temper,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  his 
influence  ?  And,  finally,  will  it  not  compel  us  to  asli  ourselves  the  same 
question,  which  has  been  uttered  by  the  voice  of  inspiration,  hozo  shall 
we  escape  if  xve  neglect  so  great  saltatiun  f 

"This  question,  in  the  name  of  Almigbty  God,  I  now  solemnly  re- 
peat to  you  ;  may  he  impress  it  indelibly  on  your  hearts.  And  be  it  our 
prayer,  that  God  the  Creator  and  Avenger  may  awaken  us  to  a  hatred 
of  sin  by  a  salutary  fear  of  his  Divine  Majesty  :  that  God  the  Redeemer 
may  save  us  from  the  despair  which,  but  for  his  mediation,  the  thought 
of  offended  Holiness  must  inspire  :  and,  that  God  the  Sanctifier  and 
Comforter  may  soften  our  hearts  to  that  pure  love  of  God,  and  ot  his 
law,  which  casteth  out  fear." — vol.  ii.  pp.  32G — 330. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  sermons  upon  some 
of  the  parables — the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  the  Unjust 
Steward,  and  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus ;  and  upon  several  mis- 
cellaneous subjects — "  Obedience  better  than  Sacrifice,"  "  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Meek,"  "  The  Single  Eye  and  the  Evil  Eye," 
and  "  Obedience  the  way  to  Knowledge."  In  these  we  find 
repeated  instances  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Scripture  criticism,  and  a  skilful  application  of  them  to 
the  passages  under  examination.  The  discourses  on  the  parables 
of  the  Labourers  and  of  Lazarus,  contain  ingenious  and  correct 
expositions  of  the  various  difficulties  which  commentators  have 
found  in  these  well-known  passages ;  and  writers,  enjoying  a  more 
limited  range  of  talent  and  learning,  might  establish  no  con- 
temptible character  for  literary  excellence  upon  sermons,  of  which 
we  take  little  account  when  found  in  a  storehouse  so  rich  in  theo- 
logical treasure.  But  there  is  one  topic  which  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  passing  over  without  some  slight  notice;  namely,  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Le  Bas  has  discharged  his  duty 
as  a  preacher  to  the  students  at  the  East  India  College.  His 
first  volume  contained  several  sermons  specially  addressed  to  this 
small  but  interesting  body  of  young  men ;  and  calculated,  beyond 
any  thing  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  reach 
their  hearts  and  influence  their  lives.  The  same  subject  is  re- 
sumed in  the  present  volume,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
upon  the  Day  of  Pentecost ;  and  the  reader,  who  remembers  the 
earlier  sermons,  will  perceive  that  those  which  have  been  subse- 
quently delivered  have  not  degenerated  from  their  predecessors, 
either  in  substance,  in  spirit,  or  in  diction. 

"  You  will,  I  trust,  bear  with  me  if  I  close  these  meditations  on  the 
fruits  of  our  Saviour's  victory,  with  one  word  of  admonition  ;  of  parting 
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adiiionUion  to  some  who  now  hear  me.  Remember,  that  one  grand 
ohjcct  ot  the  (lesions  we  have  been  considering  is,  that  the  Lord  God 
may  dwell  among  men.  'I'liat  this  object  will  at  hist  be  accomplished 
in  its  tiillest  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  are,  in  the  end,  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his 
(  hrist,  and  he  is  to  reign  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  If  so,  the 
very  ground  you  are  about  to  tread  shall,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  be  a 
part  of  his  iidicrilaiice.  Let  me  implore  yon  then  to  consider  those 
regions,  not  merely  as  the  scene  of  worldly  enterprise  and  ambition,  but 
as  the  theatre  on  which  your  country  has,  through  you,  an  arduous  cha- 
lactcr  to  sustain,  and  a  solenui  responsibility  to  discharge.  Her  con- 
nection with  those  vast  and  interesting  provinces  is,  perhaps,  among  the 
most  astonishing  events  in  the  history  of  civilized  man.  It  wouM 
almost  border  on  impiety  to  imagine  such  a  deviation  from  the  usual 
march  of  Providence  to  have  been  appointed  solely  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  British  name  and  empire,  or  for  any  purpose  not  connected 
M'ith  the  most  precious  interests  of  mankind.  I  would  beseech  you  to 
meditate  profoundly  on  the  language  addressed,  by  Jehovah  himself,  to 
the  people,  whom  he  had  ordained  to  take  possession  of  a  land  of  idola- 
ters. Beware  lest  thy  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou  forget  the  Lord,  and 
say  ill  thy  heart,  My  paxcer  and  the  inight  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this 
wealth.  But  nnietnU'r  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  understand  this  day,  that 
it  is  He  that  giieth  thee  this  poicer,  and  it  is  He  that  goeth  before  thee. 
....  And  speak  not  in  thine  heart,  saying,  for  my  righteousness  the 
Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  the  land  .  .  .  not  for  thy  rightcous- 
jicss,  nor  for  the  uprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to  possess  this  land, 
but  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  doth  he  drive  them  out  before  thee. 
We  have  in  truth  much  to  learn  if  these  words  strike  not  on  our  hearts 
with  the  solenuiity  of  a  most  awful  warning.  It  is  true  that  no  express 
commission  has  been  delivered  to  us,  even  to  set  otir  foot  upon  the  soil 
which  you  are  soon  to  visit.  But  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  watch  the 
growth  of  our  dominion  there,  without  perceiving  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  has  been  with  us.  We  are  actually  bowed  down  with  the  exceed- 
ing weight  of  glory  which  He  hath  laid  upon  us,  and  stand  appalled  at 
the  vast  extent  of  our  imperial  responsibilities.  Andean  we  reflect  on  this 
burden  of  obligation,  without  remembering  the  words  which  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Israel,  when  he  gave  them  the  land  of  the  heathen  for  their 
inheritance  ?  Do  not  those  w'ords  admonish  us,  as  plainly  as  if  they 
bad  been  expressly  spoken  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  would  hope  for  the 
Stability  of  our  Asiatic  Empire,  we  must  be  content  to  build  it  up  as  a 
monument,  not  to  our  own  perishable  renown  and  greatness,  but  to  the 
glory  of  our  Creator  and  our  Redeemer?  They  who  know  the  true  God, 
cannot  surely  doubt  that  he  hath  a  controversy  with  the  portentous 
superstition,  which  rears  its  head  over  those  vast  regions,  and  looks 
down  upon  them  with  so  horrible  and  withering  an  aspect.  And  does 
not  every  thing  seem  to  point  out  this  nation  as  delegated  to  an  illus- 
trious post  in  this  conflict?  Are  we  not  loudly  called  to  go  forth  in  the 
cause  of  Jehovah, — not  with  the  brand  of  persecution  ;  not,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old;,  with  the  sword  of  exteraiination  3  but  with  the  wea- 
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pons  of  a  learfare  'which  is  not  carnal ;  even  with  the  sicord  of  the  spirit 
■which  is  the  Word  of  God:  xcith  the  armour  of  light,  the  panoply  of  holi- 
ness, which  becomes  a  soldier  of  the  conquering  Messiah? 

"  If,  then,  these  things  be  so,  what,  I  would  ask,  must  be  the  guilt 
and  the  peril  of  those,  who  seem  to  array  themselves  against  the  gracious 
purpose  of  the  Lord,  that  he  will  make  his  abode  among  the  children  of 
men  ?  And  how  can  they  more  audaciously  array  themselves  against  it, 
than  by  a  walk  and  conversation  among  the  Gentiles,  which  exhibits  to 
them  the  covenant  of  our  redemption  as  an  unholy  thing ;  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  put  the  Son  of  God  to  an  open  shame ;  which  invites 
the  heathen,  as  it  were,  to  tread  him  under  foot;  which  causes  the 
idolaters  to  scorn  us  as  men  enslaved  to  the  powers  of  evil,  rather  than  to 
honour  us  as  servants  of  the  living  God  ?  Think  what  bitter  things  must 
be  written  against  them,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  records  of  Eternal  Jus- 
tice, if  they  dare,  by  their  works,  to  dishonour  that  cause  which  must 
finally  be  triumphant  3  to  retard  (if  human  iniquity  could  retard)  that 
consummation  which  the  Lord  hath  ordained.  What  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  those,  whose  habits  and  actions  pour  contempt  upon  the  pro- 
mise, that  the  Holy  One  will  dwell  with  men;  and  prompt  even  the 
worshippers  of  false  deities  to  ask  whether  the  European  has  a  God  ? 
Among  the  most  appalling  spectacles  on  earth,  we  surely  may  reckon  a 
Christian,  who,  by  his  life  and  manners,  converts  the  Gospel  into  a  stone 
of  stmnbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  in  the  path  of  unbelievers;  who  sends 
despair  into  the  hearts  of  those,  that  are  labouring  to  enlarge  the  domi- 
nion of  heavenly  truth;  who,  though  ranged  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross,  (which  is  destined,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  float  over  the  world,) 
is  yet  engaged  in  perpetuating  the  kingdom  of  Satan;  and  who,  there- 
fore, at  the  last^  may  be  numbered  among  the  adversaries  of  the  Re- 
deemer ! 

"  Once  more,  then,  I  would  beseech  you  to  bear  with  me,  for  entreat- 
ing, that  you  would  lay  these  things  to  heart;  for  speaking  one  last 
word  ot  exiiortation,  which  though,  for  the  present,  disregarded  and  for- 
gotten, may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  rise  up,  at  some  future  period,  in 
your  memory  ;  recall  you  from  the  path  that  is  encompassed  with  snares ; 
and  awaken  you  to  deeds  which  are  "worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  yc 
are  called  The  time  is  now  at  hand,  vvhen  you  may  become  sojourners 
in  provinces  rarely  gladdened  by  the  ordinances  of  Christian  worship,  or 
sanctified  by  the  power  of  Christian  example.  You  may  dwell,  perhaps 
for  years,  where  there  is  no  eye  to  rebuke  vice  and  impiety;  no  tongue  to 
speak  of  '  the  hour  of  death,  and  of  the  day  of  judgment.'  You  may 
live,  where  religion  appears  only  as  the  sovereign  of  a  boundless  empire, 
filled  with  forms  of  a  grotesque  and  fantastic  deformity  :  and,  if  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  not  established  in  your  hearts,  you  may  turn  from 
the  spectacle  with  a  secret  persuasion,  that  the  sons  of  men,  throughout 
all  their  tribes,  and  families,  and  nations,  are  the  abject  dupes  of  priest- 
craft and  imposture;  and  that  faith  and  virtue,  after  all,  are  no  more 
than  mere  empty  names.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  whole  head  may  be- 
come sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  The  conscience  may  gradually  sink 
under  a  fatal  spirit  of  slumber.     A  treacherous  apathy  may  creep  over 
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all  the  faculties,  till  the  realities  of  an  unseen  world  fade  from  the  eye  of 
the  Spirit,  and  leave  the  soul  innnerscd  in  elements,  fatal  to  the  life  of 
all  ntil)Ie  and  self-denyini^  energy.  And  then  it  is  that  the  man  is  made 
a  spectacle  for  the  heathen  themselves  to  look  upon  with  secret  scorn 
and  loathintij.  'J'hen  it  is,  that  he  practically  becomes  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  Then  it  is,  that  he  betrays  the  secret  of  her  strength ;  and 
weakens  that  power  of  opinion,  which  alone  can  bind  together  the  pon- 
derous mass  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  Then,  too,  it  is,  that  he  becomes 
an  open  enemy  to  the  Cross  of  Christ;  and  is  in  danger  of  that  con- 
suming wrath,  which  shall,  one  day,  go  forth  from  the  face  of  Him  that 
sitldh  on  the  throne. 

"  Knowing,  as  we  do,  these  perils,  which  must  await  all  who  are 
.destined  to  a  residence  in  pagan  lands,  a  solemn  dispensation  is  laid 
upon  us  to  arm  them  with  the  only  principles  able  to  resist  the  perni- 
cious and  enfeebling  influence  which  will  there  surround  them.  And 
therefore  it  is,  that  I  again  urgently  implore  you  to  remember,  that  not 
only  the  prosperity  of  a  vast  empire  may  hang  upon  your  actions  and 
your  counsels  ;  but,  that  on  your  personal  conduct  it  depends,  whether  the 
religion,  which  you  profess  to  have  received  from  God,  shall  appeal  wor- 
thy of  heaven  ;  or  shall  become  the  object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence 
to  ignorant  idolaters.  For  this  reason,  I  now  affectionately  commend  to 
your  meditations  the  grand  mysteries  of  your  faith ;  even  the  birth,  and 
life,  and  sufferings  of  your  Saviour,  his  deliverance  from  the  grave,  his 
ascension  to  glory,  and  bis  abode  among  men,  by  that  Spirit,  who,  as 
on  this  day,  descended  on  his  followers.  For  this  cause,  I  intreat  of 
you  to  make  it  your  pride  to  speak  among  the  nations  these  wonderful 
works  of  God  j  not  in  their  own  tongues  merely,  but  in  a  language 
which,  to  all  nations  under  heaven,  is  intelligible  and  convincing ;  in 
the  language  of  a  holy  and  blameless  conversation  3  in  the  accents  of 
justice  and  of  mercy;  in  the  eloquence  of  a  life  devoted  to  that  Saviour, 
who,  at  last,  shall  receive  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession." — vol.  ii.  p.  281  — 288. 

The  effect  of  such  an  admonition  upon  young  and  cultivated 
minds,  can  hardly  be  matter  of  doubt.  And  if  the  reader  of 
this  volume  be  now  and  then  disposed  to  regret  that  dis- 
courses of  such  rare  merit  should  have  been  addressed,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  little  flock  assembled  in  a  college  chapel,  the 
considerations  suggested  by  the  preceding  extract,  may  turn  his 
thoughts  into  another  chaimel,  and  bid  him  rejoice  that  those,  on 
whom  the  destinies  of  India  must  in  great  measure  depend,  are 
trained  to  their  high  office  under  such  preceptors  and  preachers 
as  Mr.  Le  Bas.  After  what  has  been  said  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  we  cannot  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  the  effect 
of  eloquent  sermons  delivered  to  large  congregations  of  men. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  any  congregation,  however  important  in 
point  of  numbers,  can  be  at  once  so  considerable  in  point  of  the 
influence  they  will  exert  over  their  fellow  creatures,  and  so  sus- 
ceptible of  right  impressions,  as  the  handful  of  young  men,  who 
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were  addressed,  in  the  passages  before  us,  with  such  wisdom, 
piety,  and  zeal.  The  chords  are  struck  with  an  intensity  and 
truth  which  must  carry  their  vibrations  home  to  the  very  depths 
of  an  ingenuous  heart.  Of  those  who  are  permitted  to  listen  to 
these  spirit-stirring  discourses,  some,  at  least,  must  yield  to  the 
affectionate  importunity  of  their  teacher,  and  make  the  appro- 
priate answer  to  his  eloquent  appeals,  by  entering  upon  the 
paths  of  honour,  of  virtue,  and  of  religion.  To  be  the  humble 
instruments  of  our  Heavenly  Master  in  such  a  blessed,  such  an 
extensive,  such  an  enduring  work,  would  be  an  ample  recompense 
for  the  most  painful  labour.  And,  unless  we  have  strangely  mis- 
taken the  temper  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Le  Bas,  as  they  are  stamped  in 
burning  characters  on  the  work  which  we  are  now  to  lay  down,  it 
is  a  recompense  which  he  would  prize  above  the  fairest  wreaths 
of  literary  fame,  or  the  most  exalted  temporal  honours. 


Art.  VIII. — Hura  Catecheticcz ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Dutj/ 
and  Advantages  of  Public  Catechising  in  Church.    In  a  Letter 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.     By  W.  S.  Gilly,  M.  A^  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Durham  ;  Author  of  "  Researches  among  the  Waldenses,"  See, 
London,  Rivingtons.     1828.     8vo.     pp.  200.     5s.  6d. 
The  principal  parts  of  this  work  detail  the  origin,  progress  and 
result  of  a  system  of  catechetical  instruction  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gilly  into  two  churches,  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  one  of  them 
being  situated  in  a  populous  suburb   of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
other  at  Durham.    It  is  due  to  him  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  his  meritorious  exertions  in  his  own  words. 

"  While  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  course  to  be  pursued,  it  came 
to  my  knowledge  that  the  master  of  an  extensive  Lancasterian  school  in 
Somer's  Town,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  sincerely 
disposed  to  promote  my  views.  He  had  been  one  of  the  catechists  under 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  North 
America,  and  came  home  with  strong  recommendations  to  the  National 
School  Society.  But  not  finding  employment  so  soon  as  his  circum- 
stances required,  he  accepted  an  offer  which  ])laced  him  at  the  head  of 
this  Lancasterian  institution.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  instructed 
there,  amounted  at  the  time  to  more  than  five  hundred,  of  whom  it  was 
represented  to  me,  that  many,  being  children  of  parents  in  communion 
with  the  Established  Church,  might  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Churchy 
and  to  form  a  Sunday  school.  The  master  himself  undertook  to  bring 
such  as  should  be  willing  to  attend,  and  to  devote  his  Sundays  to  what- 
ever mode  of  instruction  I  might  choose  to  adopt. 

"  With  these  elements  my  system  began,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  arrangement,  the  master  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  about 
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seventy  cliildrcn,  wlio  were  gatlicrcd  together  near  tlic  altar  al'tir  llie 
afternoon  sermon,  and  prepared  by  classification  tor  future  operations. 
Tiny  wi  re  not  then  catechised,  tor  scarcely  one  could  say  any  j)art  of  the 
Church  Catechism.  It  was  explained  to  them,  that  their  attendance 
would  be  re(juired  every  Siniday  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  in  the  Church  j 
that  their  first  business  would  be  to  learn  the  Catechism  ;  and  that  Prayer- 
books  woidd  be  given,  or  sold  at  very  reduced  prices,  to  such  as  should 
entitle  themselves  to  the  privilege  by  regular  application  and  proficiency. 
On  the  following  Sunday  the  number  of  voluntary  scholars  was  increased, 
and  several  of  them  had  learned  enough  of  their  lesson  to  undeigo  a 
respectable  examination  in  the  chancel.  The  wheels  of  the  machine 
were  now  in  motion;  but  that  they  might  not  drag  heavily,  1  began  at 
once  by  infusing  a  little  variety  into  the  exercise,  and  instead  of  con- 
fining my  incpuries  to  the  Catechism,  I  put  questions  and  made  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  which  interested 
the  children,  and  removed  every  appearance  of  unpleasant  task-work. 

"  For  some  months  the  teacher  of  the  Lancasterian  school  continued 
to  act  as  the  very  efficient  master  of  this  my  Sunday  school ;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  he  declined  the  office,  partly  from  a  desire  of 
having  the  one  only  day  in  the  week  which  he  could  call  bis  own  a  day 
of  perfect  leisure,  and  partly  from  some  apprehension  lest  he  should  ex- 
cite disagreeable  surmises  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  connected  with  the 
nianagement  of  the  weekly  school,  his  principal  dependence.  It  is  the 
regidation  in  that  school,  that  no  particular  form  of  religion  should  be 
taught,  and  it  is  possible  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  some  suspicions 
might  be  entertained  of  his  preparing  the  Church  of  England  boys  for 
their  Sunday  examinations,  by  a  process  carried  on  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  during  school  hours,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Lancas- 
terian system.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  gommittee  of  that  establishment, 
so  far  from  manifesting  any  open  jealousy,  or  from  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  my  Sunday  school,  do,  to  this  day,  promote  it,  by  continuing 
to  pay  a  young  woman  five  pounds  a  year  for  her  seivices  on  the  Sab- 
bath in  superintending  the  conduct  of  such  of  their  female  children  as 
attend  Church  during  the  hours  of  instruction  and  of  divine  service.  She 
is  in  no  other  way  connected  with  them. 

"  In  a  very  short  time  all  the  advantages  which  your  Lordship  has 
predicted  as  being  likely  to  result  from  '  an  improved  modification  of  the 
ancient  and  laudable  practice  of  catechising  children  in  Church,'  dis- 
played themselves  in  the  district  committed  to  my  charge.  What  these 
advantages  were  I  shall  describe  more  fully  in  their  proper  place.  But  I 
may  now  briefly  state,  that  from  the  day  I  commenced  catechising,  until 
the  present  time,  it  has  been  regularly  pursued  every  Sunday,  without 
any  omission,  either  by  myself,  or  by  the  assistant  minister,  Mr.  Judkin, 
or  by  both  of  us  in  conjunction,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
mon ;  and  that  a  full  congregation — an  intercourse  opened,  and  esta- 
blished with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district — and  a  Sunday- 
school  increased  from  77  to  280,  and  still  increasing,  are  the  results." — 
pp.  9.5— 100. 

"  But  how  is  the  interest  of  the  children  so  excited,  and  how  is  their 
attention  so  engaged,  in  the  first  instance,   that  they  become  willing 
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learners?  Public  praise,  and  rewards  given  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion;  and  the  reverse— rebukes  niihlly  delivered,  and  expected  privileges 
withheld,  have  wonderful  eS'ect.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  give  no  dis- 
tinction to  displays  of  talent,  unless  they  be  accompanied  by  good  be- 
haviour. If  a  child  answer  ever  so  well,  he  is  not  noticed  unless  he  has 
behaved  wellj  and  none  are  permitted  to  purchase  Bibles,  Testaments^ 
or  Prayer-books,  unless  they  can  produce  tickets  of  merit,  and  of  regular 
attendance.  Almost  every  Sabbath  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school  puts 
into  my  hand  books,  which  certain  of  the  children  have  qualified  them- 
selves to  possess,  partly  by  tickets  of  merit  of  an  assigned  pecuniary 
value,  and  partly  by  purchase ;  and  these  are  delivered  to  them  at  the 
end  of  the  service,  with  a  few  words  of  commendation.  No  less  than 
twenty-nine  Bibles,  five  Testaments,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Prayer-books  have  been  earned  by  the  youthful  aspirants  in  this  way 
during  the  past  year ;  and  no  doubt  they  set  a  high  value  upon  thent 
after  being  thus  obtained. 

"  But  there  are  two  other  more  eflfective  modes  yet,  which  I  know  by 
experience  tend  greatly  to  secure  the  attention  of  such  as  are  capable  of 
refiection.  The  first  is  to  convince  them  that  we  ourselves  are  in  earnest^ 
that  we  have  their  interest  at  heart, — that  it  is  entirely  for  their  sakes 
that  we  take  the  trouble  of  instructing  them.  The  second  is  to  make 
them  feel  in  earnest  about  themselves, — to  awaken  a  serious  incjuisitive-* 
ness  about  their  own  present  and  eternal  condition,  and  to  show  them 
that  what  we  have  to  say  on  matters  of  religion  concerns  every  one  of 
them  personally. 

"  The  congregation  is  edifyed  by  these  means  quite  as  much  as  the 
juvenile  circle  which  is  more  immediately  addressed.  The  home  ques- 
tions which  are  put  to  the  children,  the  by-standers,  in  their  turn,  apply 
to  their  own  hearts  and  consciences.  For  exau)ple  :  a  child  has  been 
repeating  the  Collect  for  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Lent,  '  Grant,  we 
beseech  thee.  Almighty  God,  that  we,  who  for  our  evil  deeds  do  worthily 
deserve  to  be  punished,'  &c.  &c.  The  question  naturally  arises,  and 
may  be  addressed  to  one  of  tender  years,  '  Have  you  committed  any  evil 
deeds  for  which  3/0M  deserve  punishment?'  After  a  short  pause,  the  eate- 
chist  himself  may  proceed  to  give  the  answer, — *  Yes,  unhappily,  young 
as  you  are,  you  have  broken  some  of  God's  commandments.  When  yoa 
have  irreverently  pronounced  his  holy  name, — when  you  have  acted  dis- 
obediently to  your  parents, — when  you  have  wished  for  that  which  does 
not  belong  to  you,  you  have  done  what  is  displeasing  to  Almighty  God. 
Now  you  shall  see  how  the  language  of  the  Collect,  which  adds,  "  By 
the  comfort  of  thy  grace  may  be  relieved,"  agrees  with  the  Catechism, 
where  it  directs  you  to  pray  for  divine  help.  "  My  good  child,  know 
this,  that  thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  thinks  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his  special  grace."  ' 

*'  I  have  often  noticed  with  considerable  pleasure  how  the  attention  of 
individuals,  arrived  at  maturity,  is  riveted  when  they  discover  that  the 
lessons  of  their  earliest  association  contain  notes  which  now  strike  to 
their  heart,  and  which  they  feel  would  have  responded  there  at  a  more 
tender  age,  had   they  been   skilfully  touched.     Whether  a  congregatioiv 
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be  listening  to  a  preacher  or  a  catccliist,  as  long  as  the  topics  of  a  dis- 
course are  directed  to  that  in  which  all  have  the  same  personal  concern, 
bo  they  vnunt^  or  old,  tlic  speaker  is  sure  to  have  willing  hearers,  whose 
consciences  will  not  suffer  their  '  taste  to  be  fastidious.'  Every  excited 
hope  or  fear  puts  the  mind  on  the  alert — every  new  perception  and 
ac(|uircmcnt  gives  pleasure — and  the  by-stander  and  the  catechumen  are 
otiually  attentive  as  soon  as  they  discover  that  they  can  apply  veligious 
maxims  to  their  own  case;  that  they  can  draw  fiom  their  own  hearts  or 
conduct  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  that  are  delivered  to  them. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  limit  catechetical  lessons  to 
the  mere  heartless  business  of  ascertaining  whether  the  formularies  have 
been  committed  to  memory,  under  the  idea  that  childhood  being  [the 
season  for  the  mechanical  process  only,  we  must  wait  for  riper  years  be- 
fore the  word  engrafted  on  the  memory  can  be  expected  to  engage  the 
heart  and  the  understanding  in  a  salutary  inquiry  after  truth.  Why  is 
memory  to  be  considered  the  only  active  power  of  the  youthful  mind  ? 
Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  child  can  retain  forms  of  words,  but 
not  impressions  of  hope,  fear,  love,  desire,  and  longings  after  a  heavenly 
state  of  things?  Why  may  he  not  be  supposed  to  feel  and  to  digest,  to 
compare  and  to  weigh  eternity  against  the  present?" — pp.  105  — 110. 

"  Here  then,  in  a  district  situated  between  a  dense  population  on  one 
side,  where  there  are  numberless  evil  seductions ;  and  the  outskirts  of 
London  on  the  other,  where  young  people  are  tempted  to  spend  the 
Sabbath  in  profaneness,  or  in.  idle  roaming  about  the  fields  :  here,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  children  are  not  only  persuaded  to  come 
to  Church,  but  to  devote  the  hours  immediately  before  and  after  public 
worship  to  religious  acquirements.  And  not  only  so,  but  many  of  their 
relatives  and  friends,  moved  by  their  example,  or  anxious  or  curious  to 
know  the  extent  of  their  proficiency,  are  induced  to  follow  them  to  the 
same  place  of  instruction,  and  to  pass  in  seriousness  time  which  might 
otherwise  be  consumed  in  levity  or  sin.  So  much  of  the  Sabbath  being 
spent  becomingly,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  remainder  of  it  will 
not  be  mis-spent,  and  that  a  great  number  of  responsible  beings  are  put 
in  the  way,  by  this  simple  ordinance,  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  true  de- 
votion, and  of  reflecting  at  home  on  what  they  have  been  learning  in 
the  house  of  God. 

"  Have  we  not  cause  to  expect  a  blessing  upon  such  labours,  when  a 
blessing  has  been  promised? 

"  After  all,  says  Seeker,  the  most  valuable  instruction  for  servants,  for 
children,  and  for  all  persons  is  the  public  one  of  the  Church,  which  our 
Saviour  himself  hath  promised  to  bless  with  his  presence. 

"  '  Gather  the  people  together,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  that 
they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  his  law,  and  that  their  children,  which 
have  not  known  anything,  may  hear  and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  your 
God.' 

"  Several  adults,  who  had  not  been  previously  admitted  into  the 
Church,  have,  at  their  own  request,  received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
in  consequence  of  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  by  remarks 
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which  they  have  heard,  after  questions  on  the  nature  of  baptismal  vows 
and  promises,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  baptismal  covenant. 

"  Many  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  difterent  conditions  in 
life,  have  kindly  proffered  their  aid,  and  have  requested  permission  to  act 
as  teachers,  and  to  prepare  the  children  for  their  catechetical  examina- 
tion. They  not  only  attend  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  mornings,  but 
they  have  signified  their  readiness  to  give  lessons,  during  the  summer 
months,  from  six  till  half-past  seven  on  Sunday  evenings.  Not  to  dwell' 
upon  the  advantage  which  the  children  themselves  derive  from  the  super- 
intendence of  steady  instructors,  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  obligations 
of  tlie  Christian  Covenant,  whose  age  and  respectability  give  weight  to 
their  admonitions,  and  who  exercise  an  authority  over  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls,  which  monitors  chosen  from  among  themselves  could  not  be 
expected  to  attain ;  it  is  a  most  important  point  gained  to  have  such 
coadjutors  enlisted  in  our  cause,  and  to  unite  them  closer  and  closer  to 
our  Church,  by  bringing  them  into  frequent  converse  with  us. 

"  The  relation  does  not  end  here ;  the  intercourse  which  begins  so 
kindly  is  improved,  and  in  all  his  pastoral  functions  the  parish  priest 
may  look  to  have  his  hands  strengthened,  his  plans  seconded,  and  his  in- 
fluence extended,  by  the  zeal  and  affectionate  partizanship  of  these  his 
lay  friends  and  assistants,  who  are  first  united  with  him  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  work  of  religious  education. 

"  With  regard  to  the  children  themselves,  out  of  several  cases  to  which 
my  inquiries  and  observations  have  been  directed,  the  following  will  not 
be  thought  unworthy  of  selection  : — A  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  after 
having  attended  the  catechising  for  some  months,  was  bound  apprentice,' 
or  placed  in  the  service  of  a  tradesman  in  the  Borough.  His  master  em- 
ploys him  on  Sunday  mornings,  but  permits  him  to  call  his  time  his 
own  after  noon-day.  The  lad  regularly  finds  his  way  to  the  Church  iu 
Somer's  Town,  makes  his  appearance  at  afternoon  prayers  and  sermon, 
and  takes  his  place  in  the  chancel  for  examination,  among  his  former 
companions.  None  answer  better  than  himself;  he  evidently  devotes 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  to  religious  study,  and  has  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  partly  by  producing  tickets  of  merit, 
and  partly  by  purchase- money.  He  is  altogether,  from  disposition,  good 
conduct,  and  application,  a  youth  of  considerable  promise. 

"  The  annexed  letter  from  another  lad  of  fourteen  years  and  a  half, 
who  has  also  left  the  parish,  but  is  occasionally  seen  among  our  children, 
will  tell  his  history  and  state  of  mind  better  than  any  words  I  can  adopt. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school. 

"  '  Sir, — I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  gratitude  enough  for  the 
kindness  and  learning  which  I  received  while  at  your  Sunday-school, 
but  am  obliged  to  discontinue  attending,  as  I  have  got  a  situation  at  Mr. 

,  Westminster,  who  is  a  very  religious  good  man,  and  with  him  I 

am  very  comfortable  and  happy.  I  should  feel  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  give  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Judkin,*  for  the  learning  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him,  which  I  hope  will  never  die  in  my  memory.  I  have 
paid  one  shilling  to  a  large  Bible,  and  will  send  all  as  soon  as  possible, 
*  Assistant  minister  of  Somer's  Town. 
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if  you  will  have  tlic  goodness  to  semi  me  one  wlicn  I  have  paid  enough 
to  purchase  one.  I  tliink  you  have  also  some  tickets  of  mine  ;  if  you 
please  to  send  me  a  little  book  for  them,  you  would  oblige,  dear  Sir, 

Your  ever  grateful  servant, 

R.  b; 

"  These  two  boys  have  displayed  the  same  uniform  attention  and  good 
conduct  (hning  the  whole  of  their  connection  with  us.  The  subjoined 
cfiscs  are  of  a  different  description. 

"  Samuel  ,  long  after  his  admission  into  the  Sunday-school,  was 

so  imtractable  and  perverse,  that  his  teachers  began  to  despair  of  his  re- 
formation. It  was  even  proposed  to  expel  him.  But  indications  of  im- 
provement were  gradually  exhibited,  and  he  is  now  pronounced  to  be 
among  the  most  attentive  and  best  behaved  of  his  class. 

"  Another  lad,  whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  was  for 
many  weeks  in  the  habit  of  mixing  unwillingly  among  the  chiUhen  at  their 
Sunday  examinations.  His  master  insisted  upon  it,  under  the  hope  of 
seeing  an  obstinate  and  disobedient  temper  improved.  The  boy  has  de- 
rived so  much  benefit  by  his  attendance,  that  his  master  is  trying  the 
same  experiment  with  a  second  youth  in  his  service. 

"  A  girl,  whose  ready  answers  and  good  conduct  lately  attracted  niy 
notice,  was  represented  to  me  as  having  been  so  giddy  and  ill-behaved, 
wlicn  she  first  came  among  us,  that  it  would  have  been  pronounced 
*  enthusiasm'  to  have  looked  for  any  effectual  change.  She  is  now  in 
the  highest  class,  and  after  receiving  several  rewards,  has  saved  money 
enough  to  purchase  one  of  our  best  Bibles. 

"  Added  to  these,  and  many  other  examples  of  the  same  nature,  there 
are  several  very  young  children,  whose  emulation  has  been  so  strongly 
excited,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  check  it,  lest  their  application  during 
the  week  should  prove  injurious  to  their  health.  One  of  these,  not  seven 
years  of  age,  came  prepared,  upon  a  late  occasion,  to  repeat  the  whole 
of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John — fifty-nine  verses — the  self-imposed 
exercise  of  the  past  week.  Every  Sunday  a  hundred  voices  exclaim,  '  I 
have  learnt  the  Collect — and  I  the  Gospel — and  I  a  page  of  Lewis's  Ex- 
position of  the  Catechism.' 

"  The  system  thus  affords  the  clergyman  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
knowm  to  the  rising  generation,  and  extending  his  influence  among 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  advantages  obtained  by  cate- 
chising. It  follows  as  a  certain  consequence.  Kinthiess  always  finds  its 
way  to  the  hearts  of  young  persons,  and  more  particularly  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  those  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  persons 
vested  with  authority.  From  the  very  constitution  of  our  Church  esta- 
blishment, and  from  other  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  the 
youth  of  the  lower  oiders  seem  to  require  more  than  ordinary  invitation 
to  approach  us.  Catechising,  well  conducted,  breaks  down  this  partitioa 
wall;  the  child's  bosom  opens  to  the  minister,  who  frequently  accosts 
him  in  a  voice  of  affectionate  concern,  and  manifests  an  interest  in  his 
behalf.  Seeing  that  there  is  some  feeling  for  him,  he  loves  and  reve- 
rences the  man  for  whom  he  before  entertained  nothing  more  than  cold 
respect.     The  parents  also  are  bound  by  cords  of  love  to  the  priest t  who 
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takes  more  than  formal  and  official  notice  of  their  children, — who  hohh 
his  station  among  them  not  merely  as  a  national  functionary,  rendering 
hack  a  measured  return  of  duty  for  the  revenue  he  draus, — hut  whose 
intercourse  is  an  intercourse  of  zeal,  and  friendship,  and  affection,  exer- 
cised equally  towards  old  and  young.  In  more  instances  than  one  1  have 
found  a  whole  family  moved  by  means  of  a  child,  who  has  been  desired 
to  repeat  at  home  what  he  has  learnt  at  Church,  and  to  read  a  particular 
passage  to  his  father  or  mother,  or  to  warn  a  brother  or  a  sister  who  has 
not  yet  been  restrained  by  the  fear  of  God." — pp.  159 — 1G9. 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Durham,  has  been  furnished  by  the  Rev.  P.  George: — • 

"  '  In  compliance  vv'ith  your  request,  I  send  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
plan  of  catechising  in  the  Church,  first  adopted  when  you  became  the 
incumbent,  and  still  continued ;  together  with  a  statement  of  the  eff"ect3 
it  has  produced. 

"  *  It  seems  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  advert  briefly  to  tlie  nature 
and  extent  of  our  population,  and  also  to  certain  measures  which  had 
previously  been  put  into  operation.    The  population  of  the  parish  amounts 
to  more  than  3000,  and  is  of  a  very  indigent  and  fluctuating  character. 
Being  a  detached  suburb  of  a  considerable  town,  and  abouncUng  in  mean 
houses,  which   are,  moreover,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  divided  into 
tenements  occupied  by  distinct  families, — it  naturally  becomes,  for  these 
reasons,  the  abode  of  the  poorest  orders ;   and,  on  some  other  accounts, 
also  attracts  very  many  of  the  vagrants  and  loose  and  suspicious  charac- 
ters who  pass  along  the  great  North  road.     These  circumstances,  in  con- 
junction with  the  almost  total  want  of  accommodation  in  the  Church,  for 
the  mass  of  the  poorer  orders,  (until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,) 
tended,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  cherish  vice  and  ignorance,  and  a  total 
apathy  to  religion,  and,  indeed,  to  improvement  of  any  kind.     One  essen- 
tial step  towards  the  amelioration  of  a  parish  so  circumstanced,  seemed 
to  be  the  providing  accommodation  for  the  poorer  orders  in  the  Church. 
A  free  gallery  was  accordingly  erected  at  the  suggestion,  and  through  the 
exertions,  of  the  last  incumbent ;  which,  although  by  no  means  adequate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  parish,  has  proved  a  material  aid.     The  edu- 
cation of  the  children   was  obviously  the  next  step  which  afforded  any 
prospect  of  success.     By  giving  them  religious  instruction,  and  training 
them  to  habits  of  due  observance   of  the  Lord's  day  and  attendance  at 
Churcli,  it  was   hoped  that  many  of  them   would  not  only  be  rescued 
from  the  ignorance  and  irreligion  which  surrounded  them,  but  that  they 
might  be  made  the  means   of  bringing  a  beneficial  influence  to  bear  on 
their  parents  and  relatives,   whose  habits  had  become  such  as  to  make 
them  scarcely  accessible   by  other    means.     With  this   view  a  Sunday- 
school   was  established,   and  subsequently  an   Infant-school,  by  way  of 
nursery  and   preparation  for  it.     In  addition  to  this  the  several  dames* 
and  other  schools  in  the  parisli  were  regularly  visited  by  the  clergyman, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  due  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  of  watching  over  the  progress  of  the  children  in  it.     By 
these  means  religious  instruction  was,  in  some  measure,  advanced  am;)ng 
the  mass  of  the  children,   and  the  way  cleared  for  the  adoption  of  youv 
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plan  of  catechising  in  Chnrcli ;  which,  before,  would  have  been,  if  not 
impracticable,  at  least  much  less  interesting  and  efficient,  on  account  of 
the  very  small  number  of  children  who  were  capable  of  anything  beyond 
the  merest  elementary  instruction. 

"  '  In  forming  a  plan  for  catechising  in  the  Church,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  adapt  it,  not  only  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  them- 
selves, but  so  as  also  to  excite  the  notice  of  their  parents  and  relatives, 
and  to  render  it  a  vehicle  of  attractive  instruction,  and  consequently  of 
some  general  interest  to  a  congregation.  With  these  views  a  portion  of 
the  Church  Catechism  is  given  out  to  be  got  up  during  the  week,  toge- 
ther with  some  texts  of  Scripture  that  are  confirmatory  or  explanatory  of 
the  doctrines  or  precepts  which  it  contains.  The  Sunday  Collect  is  also 
committed  to  memory,  and  the  children  arc  encouraged  to  endeavour  to 
prepare  themselves  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  matter  it  contains 
may  suggest.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Gospel  for  the  day  is  learnt  or 
read  over  by  the  children — a  certain  number  of  verses  by  each,  (several 
of  them  voluntarily  get  up  the  whole,)  and  they  are  required  to  state  the 
incidents  recorded  in  it,  the  doctrines  or  precepts  it  teaches,  the  promises 
or  threatenings  it  holds  forth,  &c.,  and  to  quote  the  references  it  may 
contain,  on  any  of  the  above  particulars,  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Tickets  of  merit  are  distributed  publicly  in  Church,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  catechising,  to  those  who  have  answered  best;  and  a 
certain  number  of  these  entitle  their  possessors  to  a  Bible,  Nesv  Testa- 
ment, or  Prayer-book,  or  some  other  suitable  gift,  which  is  also  bestowed 
publicly.  The  Sunday-school  is  now  so  regulated  as  to  be  in  eveiy  re- 
spect preparatory  for  the  above  plan  of  catechising  in  Church,  which  is 
held  out,  and  is  considered  by  the  children  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  a 
great  distinction  and  privilege  to  be  attained  to. 

"  '  If  it  be  now  asked,  what  have  been  the  effects  of  this  plan?  it  is 
answered,  first.  It  has  more  than  doubled  the  numbers  at  the  Sunday- 
school.  Secondly,  The  order  and  discipline  among  the  children  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  are  now  maintained  with  a  degree  of  ease 
before  unknown,  in  consequence  of  the  value  attached  to  the  catechising 
in  Church,  both  by  children  and  parents,  and  the  desire  to  merit  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  admitted  to  it.  Thirdly,  It  has  attracted  a  respectable 
congregation  in  the  afternoon,  when  very  few  attended  before.  Fourthly, 
It  has  excited  many  among  the  poorer  classes  (of  which  several  striking 
proofs  have  occurred)  to  endeavour  to  assist  their  children  in  preparing 
themselves,  as  well  for  the  catechising  in  the  Church  as  for  the  exa- 
minations in  the  school — a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  prove 
highly  beneficial,  and  of  which  there  have  been  already  proofs,  especially 
in  the  attendance  of  many  poor  parents,  and  others,  on  divine  worship, 
who  formerly  very  much,  if  not  altogether,  neglected  it.  Fifthly,  It  is 
evidently  working  a  great  improvement  in  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
children  during  the  week,  probably  from  the  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  the 
public  are  more  particularly  fixed  on  them  in  consequence  of  their  ap- 
pearing at  the  catechising  in  Church,  and  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  instruction  they  have  there  received.  These  are  plain 
facts,  which  admit  not  of  being  doubted,  and  which  fully  bear  out  the 
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expectations  entertained  by  you  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  public  cate- 
chising in  Church,  if  judiciously  managed  and  vigorously  pursued.  Its 
influence  may  be  made  to  operate  where  a  clergyman's  preaching  never, 
perhaps,  reaches,  and  where  his  advice  and  admonitions  can  be  heard 
only  on  an  occasional  visit,  and  will  then  be  heard  too  often  only  to  be 
speedily  forgotten.  li  operates  upon  parents  through  a  channel  which 
remains  open,  when  every  other  is,  perhaps,  shut — t/irough  their  feelings 
for  their  children.  If  forms  the  most  effectual  check  to  dissent ;  and  if 
it  were  generally  adopted  and  well  conducted,  would,  if  I  may  venture 
to  state  my  humble  opinion,  more  powerfully  extend  the  influence  and 
usefulness  of  the  Church  among  the  tnass  of  the  people  than  any  other  ex- 
pedient that  could  be  devised.'  " — pp.  182 — 189. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  system,  as  it  is  practised  by  Mr. 
Gilly  and  his  assistants,  we  refer  to  the  work  itself.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  inform  those  who  have  read  the  preceding  extracts, 
that  the  subject  is  deserving  of  the  gravest  attention. 


Art.  IX. —  Of  Confession  mid  Absolution,  mid  the  Secrecy  of 
Confession,  as  maintained  by  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  as  opposed  to  the  Statements  of  modern  Romanists, 
and  their  Advocates,  both  in  Writiiigs  and  before  Parliamentary 
Committees.  By  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  &  M.R.S.L. 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  and  Rector  of  Settring- 
ton.     London:  Rivingtons.      18'i8.     pp.57.     8vo.    2s.  6J. 

The  first  section  of  this  able  pamphlet  points  out  a  common 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  controversialist. 

"  Among  assertions  which  have  been  made,  in  our  Protestant  land,  to 
serve  the  views  of  Roman  Catholics,  none  are  more  ingenious  than  those 
which  represent  the  tenets  of  their  Church,  on  particular  points  of  doc- 
trine, in  agreement  with  those  of  the  Church  that  impugns  them.  That 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  doctrines  of  confession  and  absolution  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  is  one  of  these  devices;  as  if  our 
Church  had  revolted  from  her  Liturgy ;  as  if  she  denied  that  Christ  has 
ordained  in  his  Church  two  sacraments  only ;  and  as  if  she  added  to  their 
number  the  error,  which  her  sons  have  fully  exposed,  the  Romish  sacra- 
ment of  penance. 

"  Now  in  the  history  of  our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
doctrines  of  confession  and  absolution  form  a  very  distinguished  part. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  this  separation,  the  present  alleged  alliance  was 
unthought  of.  On  the  contrary,  the  difference  was  indignantly  pro- 
claimed. '  The  heretics,'  meaning  the  English  Protestants,  '  the  here- 
tics,' says  Cardinal  Allen,  '  hare  vntvorthili/  abandoned  the  sacrament  of 
Confession.'  Yet  the  Cardinal  also  expresses  himself,  'not  so  void  of  all 
hope  of  their  recovery,  that  he  would  refuse  to  confer  with  them  touching 
that  authority  of  remission  of  sins,  or  other  pre-eminence,  which  the 
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priests  of  Christ's  cluircli  do  claim,  and  thn/  [the  Protestants]  so  cnnif.s/h/ 
a^iitroiiL'  Staplcton,  another  of  the  Romish  champions  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  thus  descants  upon  the  diftcrencc.  '  What  confession  Protes- 
tants do  use,  public  or  private,  of  thou{;hts  or  of  deeds,  and  how  they 
esteem  them  which  use  it,  all  the  world  scetb.  This  then  is  a  clear 
dillorence  between  Protestants  and  the  primitive  Church  of  England, 
yea  the  primitive  Church  of  the  first  six  hundred  years  and  of  holy 
Scripture,  that  all  these  allow  confession  of  sins/  (according  to  the 
Romish  form  as  be  pretends,)  '  and  practised  it.  Among  Protestants 
nothing  is  liad  jnore  in  contempt,  or  reviled  at.'  Later  writers  of  the 
Romish  Church  have  brought  against  us  similar  accusations,  because  we 
freed  confession  from  the  encroachments  Avitb  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  embarrassed  it,  and  reduced  it  to  its  primitive  ])lan;  neither  calling 
it  a  sacrament,  nor  requiring  it  to  be  used  as  universally  necessary. 

"  But  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  from  the  great  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation, it  was  thought  expedient  by  Roman  Catholics  not  to  write  or 
talk  so  much  of  iinlikcness,  (as  Stapleton,  Allen,  and  others  of  her  com- 
munion had  done,)  in  points  of  doctrine  maintained  by  herself  and  us 
respectively ;  but  to  allege  agreement.  Accordingly  among  '  the  ways 
and  means,'  considered  by  them  as  '  the  most  effectual  to  introduce 
Popery  into  England,'  and  transmitted  in  1G62  to  Father  Young  from 
Signior  Bcllarini,  the  following  is  one  of  the  instructions:  'You  would 
do  well  to  make  it  appear  underhand  how  near  the  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  comes  to  us : — whereby  you 
may  persuade  the  world,  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  weary  of  itself.' 
^Miat  was  at  first  to  be  '  underhand,'  soon  became  an  open  practice. 
The  reign  of  James  the  Second  was  favourable  to  it.  A  Romish  writer 
therefore  published,  in  1687,  The  Agreement  bctueefi  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  expected  success  of  this  project 
seems  to  have  kept  the  Romanists  in  great  activity  and  hope.  It  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  learning  of  the  Established  Clergy,  as 
Burnet  and  other  English  writers  have  abundantly  shown.  The  attempts 
made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Romish  doctors,  to  give  this  air  of 
plausibility  to  their  tenets,  and  this  aid  to  their  labour  of  conversion,  are 
mentioned  also,  not  without  deserved  censure,  by  Mosheim.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  monument  of  these  stratagems  is  to  be  found  in  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  Bossuet. 

"  But  whenever  there  has  been  any  very  great  endeavour  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain  political  advantages,  then,  it  has 
been  powerfully  stated,  they  have  uniformly  put  forward  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  at  other  times  the  pretended  agreements.  With  their  advo- 
cates too,  though  not  of  the  Romish  communion,  this  pretence  has  been 
the  theme : 

'  the  wandering  fire. 

Kindled  through,  agitation  to  a  flame. 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light.' 

Thus,  for  the  Romish  cause,  literary  disquisition  is  exercised,  and  the 
applause  and  assent  of  listening  senates  have  been  courted;  and  in  these 
efforts  confession  and  absolution  have  been  the  more  especial  topic  of  the 
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Piotestant  statesman  and  critic^  as  in  others  of  the  Romish  scholar  and 
tiieologian. 

"  The  repentancCj  and  the  assurance  of  divine  forgiveness,  which  we 
beheve,  being  thus  pronounced  to  be  no  other  than  the  confession  before 
a  priest,  and  absoUition  by  him;  the  light  and  liberty,  which  the  Re- 
formed religion  introduced,  being  thus  esteemed  the  same  as  the  super- 
stition of  the  dark  ages;  the  coinage  of  such  accordance  being  circulated 
also  in  favour  of  unconstitutional  pretensions;  a  plain  account  of  what 
our  Church  maintains,  or  denies,  in  regard  to  confession  or  absolution, 
may  therefore  serve  to  expose  the  misrepresentation  that  would  thus 
array  the  Church  against  the  State,  and  to  guard  the  credulous  against 
the  seeming  '  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends.'  " — p.  I — 6. 

The  wide  difference  between  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome  in  the  matter  of  secrecy  of  confessions,  is  established  in 
tiie  following  passages: 

"  From  the  Liturgy,  the  Articles,  and  the  Homilies,  let  ns  proceed  to 
the  remaining  public  formulary,  now  acknowledged  by  our  Church ;  the 
Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical.  Of  one  of  these  it  has  been 
said  by  Dr.  Milner,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Butler,  that  '  to  encourage  the 
secret  confessmi  of  sins,  the  Church  of  England  has  made  a  canon,  requiring 
her  ?ninisters  not  to  reveal  the  same.'  The  canon,  which  has  given  rise 
to  this  misrepresentation,  is  the  113th,  and  is  entitled  '  JSlinisters  may 
present.'  It  enacts,  that  ministers,  if  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish 
did  not  obey  the  direction  in  a  preceding  canon  of  presenting  to  the 
ordinary  notorious  crimes  and  scandals,  might  themselves  present  such 
enormities  as  were  apparent  in  the  parish  ;  '  all  such  crimes  as  they  hatve 
in  charge,  or  otherwise,  as  by  them  (being  the  persons  that  should  have  the 
chief'  care  for  the  suppressing  of  sin  and  impiety  in  their  parishes)  shall  be 
thought  to  require  reformation.  Provided  always,  that  if  any  man  con- 
fess his  secret  and  hidden  sins  to  the  minister  for  the  unburdening  of  his 
conscience,  and  to  receive  spiritual  consolation  and  ease  of  mind  from  him  ; 
we  do  not  any  way  bind  the  said  7ninister  by  tins  our  constitution,  but  do 
straitly  charge  and  admonish  him,  that  he  do  not  at  any  time  reveal  and 
make  known  to  any  person  whatsoever  any  crime  or  offence  so  committed  to 
his  trust  and  secrecy,  (except  they  be  such  crimes  as  by  the  laws 
of  this  realm  his  own  life  may  be  called  into  question  for  con- 
cealing THE  same,)  under  pain  of  irregularity .'  The  G4th  canon,  agreed 
upon  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Ireland  in  1634,  contains  the  same 
direction  and  proviso. 

"  Now  as  confession  to  a  minister  is  alloxoed  by  the  exhortation  in 
our  Communion  Office,  there  would  have  been  a  strange  inconsistency, 
as  a  learned  prelate  observes,  '  if  men  who  voluntarily  confessed  for  the 
purpose  of  unburdening  their  conscience,  and  whose  oifences  would  have 
otherwise  remained  unknown  to  the  minister,  were  confounded  with  those 
whose  offences  were  notorious.  To  betray  a  secret,  confided  by  one  man 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  unburdening  his  conscience,  is  something 
so  detestable,  that  the  prohibition  in  this  canon  can  require  no  furthev 
defence.     And  if  this  canon  had  been  estimated,  as  it  ought,  with  icfer- 
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cnce  to  the  exhortation  in  tlie  Comnuinion  Service,  it  wouUl  have  excited 
less  surprise,  when   Sir  J.  C,  Ilippcsloy  read   it  (in  May,  KSIO)   in  the 
House  of  Couuuons.'     When  this  canon  was  recited  in  that  honourable 
assembly,  it  is  said  to  have  been  intended  to  jjrovc,  that  '  because  there 
was  a  secret  confession  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Konie,  therefore  the  doctrine,  if  not   the  practice,  of  both  must  be  in 
this  particular  the  same.     It  might  as  well  have  been  argued,  that  be- 
cause there  was  a  parliament   in  England,  and  a  parliament  in   Paris, 
therefore  the  injunctions  and  powers  of  the  one  must  have  been  the  same 
as  those  of  the  other.     Yet  several  honourable  members  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  wondrous  discovery ;   and  one,  in  particular,  from 
whom,  of  all  present,  it  was  least  to  be  expected,  exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm 
of  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  our  Church,  that  it  must  be  a  cano?i  of  the 
Church  of  Rome!' 

"  How  we  differ  from  the  doctrine  and  practice,  in  this  particular,  of 
the  Romish  Church,  let  the  modern  champion  of  that  Church  be  first 
produced  to  show.  The  necessity  too  of  the  proviso  in  our  canon,  to 
which  neither  of  the  learned  wjiters  whom  I  have  just  cited  as  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  canon,,  refers^  will  then,  as  by  other  subsequent 
evidence,  be  seen. 

"  '  It  has  been  sometimes  proposed,'  as  the  question  is  framed  in  the 
Lords'  Committee  to  Dr.  Doyle,  (in  1825,)  '  by  those  who  have  had 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  conceding  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  called  upon,  when  they  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King,  at  the  same  time  to  swear  that  they  will  make 
known  to  his  JNIajesty  any  treason  or  treasonable  designs  which  they 
may  know  to  be  meditated  against  him  :  from  what  you  have  now  in- 
formed the  Committee,  you  could  not  take  such  an  oath  V 

"  Dr.  Doyle  answers,  '  The  secrets  communicated  in  confession  are 
such  as  we  are  supposed  to  become  acquainted  with  as  ministers  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance ;  and  in  that  capacity  we  do  not  consider  ourselves 
bound,  by  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  we  take,  to  reveal  secrets  com- 
mitted to  us  in  that  way :  and  as  our  rite  of  confession  is  known  to  the 
laws,  and  our  doctrines  with  regard  to  it  universally  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  our  Church,  the  oath  which  binds  us  to  discover  any  treason 
against  the  State,  or  against  his  Majesty,  does  not  oblige  us  to  reveal 
any  thing  with  which  we  might  become  acquainted  in  sacramental  con- 
fession.'"—p.  28— 31. 

"  But  let  us  hear  Dr.  Doyle  again,  upon  a  former  occasion,  on  the 
same  point,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  : 

Quest.  '  When  crimes,  such  as  murder  or  treason,  are  revealed  in 
confession,  is  the  confessor  bound  not  to  disclose  that  r 

Dr.  Doyle.  '  He  is  bound  not  to  disclose  it  in  any  case  "whatever. 

Quest.  '  Has  not  such  disclosure  been  allowed  at  Rome  ? 

Dr.  Doyle.  '  Never. 

Quest.  '  Not  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Pope  ? 

Dr.  Doyle.  '  No.  That  statement  has  been  made.  It  is  a  matter 
which  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain. 
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Quest.  '  It  is  said  by  De  Thou  in  his  History,  that  it  has  been  allowed 
in  France  ? 

Dr.  Dojjle,  '  I  would  not  believe,  on  the  authority  of  De  Thou,  nor  any 
authority  whatever,  that  it  could  have  been  allowed  3  for  we  hold  itniver- 
sally,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  revealing  of  any  secrets  confded  to 
the  priest  in  confession  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  authority 
of  God,  in  respect  of  which  no  Pope  or  Council  can  dispense,  or  exercise 
any  authority,  unless  to  inforce  such  law.' 

"  Such  too  is  the  statement  of  another  Romish  prelate.  '  Supposing 
the  priest  was  made  acquainted  with  an  intention  to  commit  murder,  in 
the  way  of  confession,  would  he  think  himself  authorized  to  make  any 
communication  upon  that  subject  ?'  This  is  a  question  of  the  Commons' 
Committee  in  1825  to  Dr.  Magauran,  whose  answer  is,  'He  would  exert 
himself  to  prevent  the  crime  being  permitted  5  but  any  communication, 
made  to  him  in  confession,  is  inviolable,  he  cannot  divulge  it.'  He  is  then 
further  interrogated,  '  Supposing  it  related  to  a  crime  not  actually  per- 
petrated, but  about  to  be  perpetrated,  in  that  case  is  the  communication 
made  inviolable  ?'  The  reply  is,'  If  a  crime  is  intended,  and  if  it  is  made 
known  to  hhn  in  confession  only,  he  cannot  divulge  it ;  he  is  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  individual  so  far  as  he  can,  to  prevent  the  crime  being  com- 
mitted; but  what  he  hears  in  the  way  of  confession  is  inviolable.' 

"  Let  us  now  see  how,  and  by  whom,  these  assertions  have  been 
denied.  De  Thou  stands  not  alone  in  stating  permission  to  have  been 
granted  for  violating  the  seal.  What  occurred  in  our  own  country, 
almost  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  canons,  gave  occasion  to 
the  highly  gifted  and  learned  Jeremy  Taylor,  ('  than  whom  the  whole 
Protestant  Church  boasts  no  fairer  name,'  as  the  active  Romanist  Mr. 
Butler  describes  him,)  to  examine  very  minutely  this  pretence  of  invio- 
lability. Dr.  Doyle,  we  have  seen,  says  what  he  has  yet  to  prove. 
Taylor  directly  proves  what  he  says,  which  was  first  in  a  Sermon,  deli- 
vered before  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  in  1638;  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
Down,  in  the  second  part  of  Tiis  Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

"  From  the  great  canonists  of  the  Romish  communion  he  abundantly 
and  invincibly  proves  the  lawfulness  of  publication  in  certain  cases ;  as 
where  an  incestuous  marriage  was  to  be  prevented,  where  heresy  might 
be  exposed,  and  where  the  party  confessing  allowed  the  confessor  to 
disclose  his  communication.  He  premises,  that  '  Garnet  himself,  the 
man  who,  if  any,  had  most  need  to  stand  in  defence  of  the  seal,  that  the 
pretence  of  it  might  have  defended  him,  yet  confessed  of  his  own  accord. 
Leges,  quce  ce.lare  haec  prohibent,  apprime  esse  just  as  et  salutares:  He  adds 
his  reason,  and  that  is  more  than  his  authority;  for,  saith  he,  it  is  not 
fitting  that  the  life  and  safety  of  a  prince  should  depend  upon  the  private 
necessities  of  any  mans  conscience,'  Taylor  instances  lastly,  in  the  special 
case  of  treason,  the  allowance  of  revealing  the  confession  of  it,  both  at 
Rome  and  in  France.  He  cites  two  examples  in  the  Church  of  France, 
and  also  refers  to  '  the  case  of  Barriere,  every  where  known,  as  it  is 
related  partly  by  De  Thou,  but  more  fully  by  the  author  of  Histoire  de 
la  Paix. — And  at  Rome  there  have  been  examples  of  the  like,  1  mean 
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ot"  those  who  confessed  tliclr  purpose  of  killing  the  Pope,  who  were 
rcvciileil  hy  their  confessors,  ami  accordingly  punished.' 

"  I  might  bring  scvend  autlioiities  to  the  same  purpose  from  our 
writers  of  less  distinction  :  one  more  only  I  will  cite,  because  of  its  his- 
torical curiosity  and  of  its  venerable  relater,  the  martyr  Tyndal,  and 
because  Lord  Bacon  appears  to  have  regarded  the  circumstance  in  his 
History  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  *  In  king  Henry's  days  the  viith./ 
Tyndal  says,  '  the  cardinal  Morton  and  bishop  Fox  of  Winchester 
delivered  v/ito  the  King's  Grace  the  confessions  of  as  many  lords,  as  his 
Grace  listed.  Whosoever  was  mistrusted,  if  he  shrove  himself  at  the 
CHiarter  house,  Sion,  Greenwich,  at  St.  John's,  or  wheresoever  it  was, 
the  confessor  ivas  commanded  b\j  the  authoriti/  of  the  pope  to  deliver  his 
confession  urdten,  and  sworn  that  it  was  all.' 

"  Thus  much  in  the  way  of  denial  as  to  the  inviolability  which  has 
been  alleged  3  which  appears  indeed  to  have  been  also  denied,  as  far  as 
it  respects  the  case  of  heresy,  by  Romish  authority  of  the  present  time. 

"  That  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  particular  circumstances,  has 
allowed  the  disclosure  of  confession,  is  therefore  evident.  Our  own 
Church,  under  circuinstances  expressed,  has  directed  it.  The  proviso  in 
our  canon  had  more  especially  in  view  the  security  of  the  State,  to  which 
the  Romish  seal  of  the  secrecy  was  evidently  considered  dangerous.  The 
audacity  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Romish  priests,  about  the  time  when 
our  canons  were  enacted ;  their  endeavours,  in  this  country,  then  to 
seduce  the  people  from  the  religion  established,  and  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign;  convinced  the  governors  of  our  Church  and  State,  that 
the  proviso  was  absolutely  necessary.  They  interfered  not,  however, 
with  our  former  liberty  of  confession  ;  although  they  made  the  confidential 
€ommunication  that  at  any  time  might  be  offered  to  a  minister  by  his 
parishioner,  which  was  not  of  the  character  excepted,  secure,  if  by  the 
minister  received,  under  the  penalty  of  irregularity  in  his  revealing  it. 
How  he  receives  any  confession,  the  minister  of  our  Church  is  therefore, 
and  always  will  be,  careful;  as  he  bears  in  mind,  that  '  He  who  com- 
manded us  to  go  and  learn  what  that  means,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,"  intended  not  that  the  seal  of  confession  should,  upon  pretence 
of  religion,  he  used  to  the  most  uncharitable  ends  in  the  world;  no,  though 
it  had  been  made  sacred  by  a  divine  commandment;  which  it  is  not; 
but  is  wholly  introduced  by  custom  and  canons  ecclesiastical.' 

"  The  difference,  then,  between  our  Church  and  that  of  Rome  in 
regard  to  the  secrecy  of  confession,  is  great  and  very  important.  '  The 
seal  of  the  latter  is  so  sacred  and  impregnable,  that  it  is  not  to  be  opened 
in  the  imminent  danger  of  a  king  or  kingdom,  or  for  the  doing  the 
greatest  good  or  avoiding  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world — a  seal,  which 
is  no  part  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  never  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets 
or  Apostles,  never  was  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  and  Doctors,  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  ancient  Councils  of 
the  Church,  and  was  not  heard  of  until  after  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Seventh.'  After  what  has  been  shown  in  this  section,  1  need  only 
add,  in  the  language  of  Bishop  Taylor,  that  our  own  Church  refuses 
'  to  make  confession  easy  to  traitors  and  boaucidesj'  that  she  maintains. 
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in  conformity  '  to  all  law  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  that  he  who  conceals 
an  intended  murder  or  treason  makes  himself  as  much  a  party  for  con- 
cealing, as  is  the  principal  for  contriving;'  and  that  accordingly  in  the 
proviso  of  her  1 13th  canon,  which  commands  the  seal  to  be  broken  up 
in  certain  cases,  she  has  determined  '  wisely  and  according  to  the  prece- 
dents of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church.'  " — p.  41 — 47. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  evidence  will  be  forgotten  or 
explained  away  by  the  Doyles  of  Ireland,  and  the  Milners  of 
England ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Protestants,  clerical 
or  laic,  who  are  simple  enough  to  be  beguiled  by  such  barefaced 
imposture  ? 


Art.  X. — An  Essay  on  the  power  of  Rectors  and  Vicars  to 
grant  Leases,  tvitli  the  consent  of  Patron  and  Ordinaiy,  of 
Houses,  Glebe  Lands,  and  Tithes,  so  as  to  bind  their  successo?-s. 
By  W.  Clayton  Walters,  Esq.  M.A.  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-law,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don, Rivingtons  ;  Parker,  Oxford  ;  and  Newby,  Cambridge. 
Svo.     2s.  6d.     pp.  42. 

The  tithe-composition  bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  last  session,  was  very  properly  withdrawn  ;  but 
if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  power  of  rectors  and 
vicars  to  grant  leases  has  been  rightly  stated  by  Mr.  Walters,  the 
main  object  of  that  measure  may  be  obtained  with  little  or  no 
alteration  of  the  existing  law.  The  author's  view  of  that  law  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  I  shall  first  trace  this  power  in  a  general  manner  by  a  review  of  the 
statutes  affecting  it. 

"  By  the  common  law  a  rector  or  vicar  might,  with  the  consent  of 
his  patron  and  ordinary,  make  '^  leases  for  lives  or  years  without  limi- 
tation or  stint.'*  In  fact,  with  such  consent,  his  power  of  leasing, 
whether  with  respect  to  the  duration  or  subject-matter  of  the  demise, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  other  ecclesiastical  persons. 

"  The  question,  then,  now  is,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner 
has  this  power  been  restricted  or  altered  by  acts  of  the  legislature. 

"  By  the  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28  (by  which  bishops  and  all  other  sole 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  except  parsons  and  vicars,  are  enabled  to 
grant  leases,)  it  was  enacted,  that  the  act  should  not  extend  '  to  give 
any  liberty  or  power  to  any  parson  or  vicar  of  any  church  or  vicarage, 
for  to  make  any  lease  or  grant  of  any  of  their  messuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, tithes,  profits,  or  hereditaments  belonging  to  their   churches  or 

*  Co.  Lilt.  4-i  a. 
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vicarages,  otherwise  or  in  any  other  manner  than  they  should  or  might 
have  (lone  hiforo  tlie  making  of  the  act.'* 

*' Tliis  distinctly  recognises  the  original  power  of  parsons  and  vicars  to 
grant  leases  of  all  their  property,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal. 

"  liy  the  13  Eliz.  c.  10,  §  3,  all  leases  by  a  parson  or  vicar,  or  any 
other  having  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  living,  '  other  than  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives  from  tlie  time  as  any  such 
lease  shall  be  made,  whereupon  the  accustomed  yearly  rent  or  more 
shall  be  reserved  and  payable  yearly  during  the  said  term,'  are  void  and 
of  none  cftect. 

"  Houses  in  any  city  or  town,  or  its  suburbs,  with  ground  apper- 
taining, not  exceeding  ten  acres,  are,  by  the  11  Eliz.  c.  11,  §  17,  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  lastly  mentioned  statute  j  and  such  bouses  and  ground, 
unless  it  be  the  dwelling  house  of  the  person,  may  be  leased  as  at  the 
common  law,  so  that  the  lease  exceed  not  forty  years,  and  the  lessee  be 
charged  with  reparations,  and  the  accustomed  rent  at  the  least  be  re- 
served. 

"Next,  by  the  18  Eliz,  c.  11,  (after  reciting  that  by  virtue  of 
13  Eliz.  c.  10,  leases  were  made  for  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives, 
but  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  former  leases,  contrary  to  the  true 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  said  statute,)  it  was  enacted,  that  all  leases 
made  by  the  persons  comprised  in  13  Eliz.  of  lands,  whereof  any 
former  lease  for  years  is  in  being,  not  to  be  expired,  surrendered,  or 
ended,  within  three  years  next  after  the  making  of  any  such  new  lease, 
shall  be  void  and  of  none  effect. 

"Then  by  the  18  Eliz.  c.  II,  §  3,  and  43  Eliz.  c.  9,  §  8,  all  bonds, 
covenants,  and  judgments,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  preceding 
enactments  respecting  leases,  are  declared  void. 

"  These  are  all  the  statutes  which  expressly  regulate  the  power  of  a 
rector  or  vicar  to  grant  leases  ;  and  it  is  material  to  observe  that  these 
statutes  are  simply  restrictive :  they  do  not  enable  an  incumbent  to  make 
a  lease  even  for  twenty-one  years  without  confirmation,  but  they  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  impeach  his  common  law  power,  if  he  exceed  not 
the  limits  they  assign. 

But  his  power,  though  beneficial  alike  to  the  church  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  was  considerably  affected  by  the  13  Eliz.  c.  20,  which 
enacted  that  '  no  lease  of  any  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  promotion  with 
cure,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  being  impropriated,  should  endure  any 
longer  than  while  the  lessor  should  be  ordinarily  resident,  and  serving 
the  cure  of  such  benefice  without  absence  above  eighty  days  in  any  one 
year  :'  and  the  incumbent  offending  was  to  lose  one  year's  profit  of  his 
benefice.  The  courts  construed  this  statute  most  strictly  to  avoid 
leases ;  thus  punishing  the  innocent  lessee,  together  with  the  offending 
incumbent.  In  one  case,  a  lease  was  held  void,  because  the  lessor,  by 
reason  of  his  death,  had  not  been  resident  and  serving  the  cure  without 
absence  above  eighty  days  !  This  decision,  however,  after  much  argu- 
ment and  deliberation,  was  over-ruled,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
statute  did  not  apply  to  cases  of  absence  by  death  !     If  the  former  con- 

*  Section  4. 
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struction  bad  prevailed,  it  was  truly  observed,  that  '  the  confirmation  of 
the  patron  and  ordinary  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  their  permission  to 
make  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  with  such  confirmation, 
would  be  vain  and  idle,  if  such  leases  should  continue  no  longer  than 
during  the  parson's  life,  for  he  might  have  made  them  good  during  his 
own  life,  without  any  such  permission  or  confirmation.'* 

"  This  statute  gave  rise  to  much  disgraceful  litigation :  the  general 
result  of  the  cases  appears  to  be,  that  only  non-residence  which  was  vo- 
luntary avoided  the  lease.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  in  1802, 
allowed  a  rector  to  eject  his  own  lessee  from  glebe  demised  by  himself, 
on  the  ground  of  the  lease  being  void  by  his  own  non-residence.'f' 

"In  1803,  however,  this  act  (J3  Eliz.  c.  20,)  which  had  thus  so 
manifestly  injured  the  power  of  an  incumbent  to  bind  his  successor  by 
lease  with  confirmation,  was  totally  repealed  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  84, 
§  10  J  and  no  equivalent  provision  was  enacted.  But  by  57  Geo.  III. 
c.  99,  the  act  of  43  Geo.  III.  was  itself  repealed,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  acts  of  13  Eliz.  c.  20,  14,  18,  and  43  Eliz.  "^  as  relates  to  spi- 
ritual persons  holding  of  farms,  and  to  leases  of  benefices  and  livings,  and 
to  buying  and  selling,  and  to  residence  of  spiritual  persons  on  their 
benefices.'  And  the  57  Geo.  III.  contains  no  provision  on  the  subject, 
except  §  32,  which  enacts  that  no  contract  or  agreement  for  the  letting 
of  the  house  of  residence,  or  the  buildings,  gardens,  orchards,  and  ap- 
purtenances necessary  for  the  convenient  occupation  of  the  same,  be- 
longing to  any  benefice,  in  which  house  of  residence  any  spiritual 
person  shall  be  required  by  order  of  the  bishop  to  reside,  or  which  shall 
be  assigned  as  a  residence  to  any  curate  by  the  bishop,  shall  be  valid  : 
and  a  summary  process  is  given  for  ejecting  the  tenant,  should  he  refuse 
to  give  up  possession. 

"  We  have  now  completed  our  review  of  the  statutes.  It  is  probable 
that  the  provisions  of  the  13  Eliz.  c.  20,  respecting  leases,  and  the  con- 
struction of  them  adopted  by  the  courts,  first  brought  the  leasing  power 
of  an  incumbent  into  disrepute,  and  ultimately  obliterated  the  memory 
of  it.  I  But  since  that  act  was  repealed  in  1803,  his  common  law 
power,  except  as  to  his  house  of  residence  with  the  necessary  appurte- 
nances, has  been  affected  only  by  the  restraining  statutes  of  Elizabeth 
before  noticed,  which  affect  alike  the  leases  of  all  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions."— pp.  13 — 16. 

We  apprehend  that  very  few  of  the  clergy,  or  of  their  legal 
advisers,  were  aware  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1803,  until  it 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Walters — and  the  discovery  reflects  no 
little  credit  upon  his  professional  knowledge  and  sagacity.     We 

*  See  these  and  other  cases  on  the  Statute,  Bacon's  Abr.  "  Leases"  (F.) 

-f  Froginorton  dem.  Fleming  v.  Scott,  2  East,  467. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  observed  that  Degge  thus  commences  his  remarks 
on  tiiis  statute : — "  It  has  been  a  question,  whether  a  parson  or  vicar,  at  this  day,  can 
make  any  lease  at  all  to  bind  his  successor:  for  by  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  20,"  &c. 
— he  then  refers  to  the  question,  whether  such  lease  was  void  by  the  non-residence  of 
the  parson,  which  appears  then  to  have  been  a  doubtful  point. —  Parson's  Caunsellor. 
123. 
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itfor  t<^  Ills  pamphlet  for  the  "  Rules  to  be  observed  in  granting 
leases,"  and  for  nuich  useful  information,  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions upon  the  general  subject  of  ecclesiastical  property. 


Art.  XI. —  The  Antlpaiiper  Si/stem;  exemplifi/ing  the  posi- 
tive and  practical  Good,  realized  bi/  the  Relievers  and  the 
Relieved,  under  the  frugal,  beneficial,  and  lawful  Administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laics,  prevailing  at  Southwell,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  District ;  with  Plans  of  the  Southwell  Workhouse, 
and  of  the  Thiirgarton  Hundred  Workhouse;  and  with  Instruc- 
tions for  Book-keeping.  13_y  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  Becher, 
M.A.  Chairman  of  the  Quarter-Sessions  for  the  Newark  Di- 
vision of  the  County  of  Nottingham,  and  for  the  Liberty  of 
Southwell  and  Scrooby.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
18'28.     8vo.     pp.  38.     Price  2a-.  6^?. 

All  attempts  to  amend  the  poor-laws  have  failed;  let  us  try, 
therefore,  says  Mr.  Becher,  to  administer  them  properly,  as  they 
now  stand.  This  has  been  his  great  aim  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years ;  and  the  pamphlet  now  before  us  explains  the  nature  and 
result  of  his  labours. 

"  In  the  year  1808,  after  fruitless  efforts  to  regulate  the  Poor  at 
Southwell,  I  ventured  to  propose  the  erection  of  a  Parish  Workhouse, 
constructed  and  governed  upon  a  principle  of  inspection,  classification, 
and  seclusion.  The  measure  was  universally  approved,  and  the  buildings 
were  executed  for  the  sum  of  ^1970,  according  to  a  plan  which  I  then 
submitted. 

"  This  workhouse  will  accommodate  84  paupers.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tre, with  a  wing  on  each  side.  The  governor,  matron,  and  children, 
occupy  the  centre ;  the  males  are  placed  in  one  wing,  and  the  females 
in  the  other.     A  court  is  assigned  to  each  sex. 

"  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Southwell,  in  the  year  1821,  was 
1481  males,  and  1570  females.     Total  3051. 

"  The  annual  value  of  the  rated  property  in  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
assessed  under  the  Property  Tax  Act  in  1815,  was  <£  10,462. 

"  The  full  annual  value  of  the  propeity  assessed  to  the  Poor-rate  is 
^9081.  The  land  is  rated  at  19«.  6d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  full  annual 
value  ;  the  houses  and  buildings  at  IS*,  in  the  pound,  or  at  two-third 
parts  of  the  rate  at  which  land  is  assessed. 

"  The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  South- 
well, during  a  period  of  eight  years,  ended  at  Lady-day  1828,  is  stated 
in  the  Appendix.  From  Table  A,  there  given,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
bursements ou  account  of  the  poor  amounted  in  the  year  ended  at  Lady- 
day  1821,  to  £2006 ;  but  were  reduced  to  ^517  in  the  year  ended  at 
Lady-day  1824;  and  that  the  expenditure  for  the  year,  completed  at 
Lady-day  1828,  has  amounted  to  .£551  ;  G*.  llgrf. 
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''  Tins  redaction  of  the  expenditure  may  induce  an  opinion,  that  the 
excess  had  heen  occasioned  by  negligent  or  wilful  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  parisli  officers.  But  no  imputation  of  this  nature  attaches 
to  their  conduct ;  since  Mr.  Paul  Bausor^  our  assistant-overseer  of  the 
poor,  still  holds  this  appointment,  of  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
for  sixteen  years  with  unimpeachable  diligence  and  fidelity.  Therefore, 
we  must  ascribe  the  diminution  of  our  expenses  to  a  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  parochial  administration,  effected  under  the  superintendence  of 
frugal,  firm,  and  judicious  parish  officers,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
tlie  magistrates  in  the  painful  discharge  of  their  duty. 

"  Tenderness,  forbearance,  and  concession,  had,  from  benevolent 
motives,  been  extended  to  the  poor,  until  the  relievers  became  in  many 
instances  more  entitled  to  commiseration  than  the  relieved ;  and  the 
progressive  increase  of  pauperism  excited  alarming  apprehensions  for  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community.  The  duty  of 
restraining  this  noxious  evil  was  imperatively  forced  upon  our  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  affirm,  that  the  measures,  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  detail,  have  meliorated  in  every  respect  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  For  their  forethought,  industry,  and  independence  have  revived  ; 
while  their  deportment,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  system^  was 
overbearing  and  insolent  towards  the  parish  officers  and  the  magistrates, 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  decency  and  respectfulness  of  conduct  before 
unknown  among  the  poor,  who  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  apply 
for  relief,  not  as  petitioners,  but  as  claimants." — pp.  I — 3. 

The  description  of  the  parish  workhouse  at  Southwell,  and  the 
incorporated  workhouse  for  the  Hundred  of  Thurgarton  is  too 
long  for  insertion  in  tliis  place,  and  does  not  admit  of  abridgment. 
It  ought  to  be  consulted  by  every  one  who  desires  to  improve  the 
system  of  parochial  expenditure,  and  to  restore  our  labourers  to 
the  station  from  which  they  have  fallen.  The  general  observations 
with  which  the  work  concludes,  are  practical  and  judicious.  We 
extract  the  most  important. 

"  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  advantages  resulting  from 
a  workhouse  must  arise,  not  from  keeping  the  poor  in  the  house,  but 
from  keeping  them  out  of  it ;  by  constraining  the  inferior  classes  to 
know  and  feel  how  demoralizing  and  degrading  is  the  compulsory  relief 
drawn  from  the  parish  to  silence  the  clamour,  and  to  satisfy  the  cravings, 
of  wilful  and  woful  indigence;  but  how  sweet  and  wholesome  is  that 
food,  and  how  honourable  is  that  independence  which  is  earned  by  per- 
severing and  honest  industry ! 

"Relief,  independent  of  employment,  should,  if  possible,  be  withheld 
from  able  paupers  not  in  the  workhouse ;  but,  if  granted,  it  should  be 
given  in  money,  not  in  apparel  or  provisions.  It  may  be  surmised,  that 
they  will  not  expend  money  with  discretion  or  frugality  ;  let  them  be 
cautioned  respecting  its  application ;  after  which,  if  they  wilfully  waste 
it,  let  such  relief  be  withheld,  and  consign  them  to  the  workhouse.  But 
if  they  continue  improvident,  and  prove  idle  or  disorderly,  procure  their 
commitment  to  the  House  of  Correction.     Teach  them   to  economise 
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their  resources ;  niul    apprize  them,  that  if  they  misapply  such  relief, 
they  must  al)i(lo  the  consc(|Uciices  of  their  criminal  improvidence. 

"  If  persons  exercising  trades,  which  afford  periodical,  but  not  constant 
occupation,  should  apply  for  relief,  propose  to  lend  them  money  upon 
their  note,  according  to  the  Act  59  Geo.  3,  c.  12,  s.  29,  and  redemand 
the  loan,  when  they  return  to  full  employment. 

"  I'he  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Never  pauperize  him  by 
reducing  his  wages  below  their  just  amount,  or  by  making  up  the  defi- 
ciency out  of  the  poor-rate.  This  extinguishes  the  incitement  to  industry 
and  economy.  The  superficial  observer  may  deem  it  a  saving  ;  but  such 
a  system  debases  the  feelings,  the  principles,  and  the  habits  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  a  fraudulent,  illegal,  and  ruinous  misapplication 
of  the  parochial  funds,  which  never  ought  to  be  practised  by  the  rate 
payeis,  nor  tolerated,  much  less  recommended,  by  the  magistracy. 

"  Relieve  non-resident  paupers  with  vigilant  and  scrupulous  circum- 
spection ;  as  such  out-paynients  are  liable  to  constant  abuses,  and  are 
not  authorized  by  law. 

"  If  a  person  asking  for  relief  is  entitled  to  a  pension  as  a  soldier,  or 
as  a  seaman,  let  the  payment  arising  from  this  source  be  applied  towards 
the  maintenance  of  his  family;  and,  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  so  to,  do, 
obtain,  under  the  authority  of  the  justices,  an  assignment  of  the  pension 
to  the  parish  officers  for  the  time,  during  which  the  pauper  may  continue 
chargeable. 

"  If  the  father,  grandfather,  mother,  grandmother,  or  the  children  of 
any  pauper,  arc  of  sufficient  ability  to  relieve  him,  and  maintain  the 
pauper,  eitlier  partly  or  wholly,  require  them  respectively  to  contribute 
for  this  purpose  according  to  their  means  ;  and,  in  case  of  their  refusal, 
obtain  an  order  of  maintenance,  from  the  justices  in  petty  sessions.  It 
was  never  intended,  that  the  poor  law's  should  supersede  the  natural 
obligations  of  consanguinity. 

"  When  a  widow,  a  female  deserted  by  her  husband,  or  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  becomes  incapable  of  supporting  her  offspring, 
propose  to  maintain  the  child  or  children  in  the  workhouse,  or  under  the 
care  of  some  respectable  nurse:  provided  the  mother  will  enter  into  ser- 
vice, and  allow  the  parish  such  proportion  of  her  wages,  as  may  be 
deemed  equitable. 

"  In  ease  the  land  occupied  by  the  parish  should  not  afford  adequate 
employment  for  those  who  are  without  work,  apply  to  the  surveyors  of 
the  highways.  If  they  cannot  piovide  work,  take  more  land  into  your 
occupation,  and  exercise  every  legitimate  means  within  your  power  for 
increasing  the  stock  of  profitable  human  employment.  However,  the 
working  classes  should  be  taught,  that  an  occasional  suspension  of 
employ  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  by  the  season  of  the  year,  does 
not  furnish  a  well-grounded  claim  for  parish  relief:  for  the  poor  must 
learn  to  subsist,  not  upon  their  daily  wages,  but  upon  their  annual 
average  earnings.  Neither  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  nor  human  casual- 
ties, will  allow  any  workman  to  labour  regularly  six  days  in  the  week. 

"■  It  appears  highly  advisable,  that  every  parish  should  provide  a  staple 
employment  for  such  able-bodied  persons  as  may,  by  their  condition, 
establish  a  title  to  relief  either  in  money  or  in  work.     The  employment 
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supplied  by  the  parish  should  be  of  the  most  laborious  and  servile  de- 
scription, requiring  but  little  ingenuity.  It  ought  to  be  let  invariably 
by  the  piece,  on  such  terms  as  will  produce  not  more  than  one-half,  or 
three-fourths,  of  the  sum  yielded  in  the  district  by  voluntary  labour  j  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the  poor  from  habitually  resorting 
to  these  contracts  for  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence. 

"  For  this  purpose  the  following  works  have  been  found  effectual  :  — 
digging,  dibbling  seed,  weeding,  quarrying,  stone-breaking,  raising  and 
riddling  gravel,  and  the  removal  by  wheelbarrows  of  gross  articles  and 
substances,  w^hich  would  otherwise  be  conveyed  in  carts.  The  price 
charged  for  carriage  in  wheelbarrows  should  be  the  same  as  that  required 
for  cartage.  The  main  object  is  not  to  acquire  profit,  but  to  prevent 
idleness  :  and  to  constrain  the  poor  to  subsist  upon  their  personal  indus- 
try and  exertion. 

"■  The  quantity  of  piece-work  allowed  to  each  person  should  be  pro- 
portioned according  to  the  amount  of  the  individual's  claim  for  parochial 
relief. 

"  Allot  a  part  of  the  parish  land  into  small  gardens,  to  be  occupied  at 
a  moderate  rent  by  such  industrious  poor  persons,  as  may  be  found 
willing  to  cultivate  them ;  which  they  will  find  opportunities  of  doing 
without  interrupting  their  customary  occupations.  The  rent  should  be 
paid  in  advance. 

"  If  a  poor  person  applies  for  relief  on  account  of  his  numerous  family, 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  a  labourer's  ordinary  v/ages  should  support 
himself,  his  wife,  and  four  children  under  ten  years  of  age  :  but  some  of 
the  children  under  this  age,  if  exceeding  four  in  number,  may  be  sent 
during  the  day-time  into  the  workhouse,  there  to  be  fed  and  schooled,  as 
at  Southvvell.  If  the  poorhouse  be  situated  at  a  distance,  a  working- 
school  may  be  established  upon  the  same  principle  within  the  parish,  at 
which  such  children  may  be  schooled  and  victualled. 

"  Parish  houses  or  cottages  should  be  occupied  by  widows,  or  by  aged 
and  infirm  poor.  When  persons  of  this  description  have  been  so  accom- 
modated, married  persons  having  numerous  families  may  be  placed  in 
such  houses  as  remain  untenanted.  A  man  and  his  wife,  if  capable  of 
labour,  should  pay  a  rent  to  the  parish,  proportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  their  family.  If  the  children  exceed  three,  no  rent  should 
be  paid  ;  if  three  in  number,  the  rent  may  be  \\d.  weekly  ;  if  two,  ^d.; 
if  one  Aid.)  if  none,  Qd. 

"  No  rents  should  be  paid  by  the  parish  on  account  of  paupers. 
"  All  tenements,  however  small,  except  the  parish  houses,  should  be 
assessed  to  the  poor-rates.  This  conveys  to  the  inferior  classes  some 
knowledge  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  parish  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  By  discharging  small  tenements  from  the  payment  of 
rates,  the  owners  are  relieved  rather  than  the  occupiers,  as  the  rent  of 
such  tenements  is  proportionably  advanced." — pp.  20 — 24. 

''  Select  vestries  have  never  been  appointed  or  required  in  our  dis- 
trict. In  some  places  they  have  been  found  useful ;  but,  when  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  parishioners  can  be  obtained,  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  open  vestry  is  far  more  influential  and  satisfactory,  than 
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tlic  delegated   authority  of  any  select  body;   and  certainly  much  better 
adapted  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  nial-adininistration. 

"  'J'lie  expemlitiire  inemrcd  at  parish  meetings  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  persons  assendjled.  The  payments  for  feasting,  or  even  for  moderate 
refreshment,  should  never  be  admitted  into  the  parish  accounts." — p.  2G. 


Art.  XIT. — 'J7ie  Marriage  in  Cana,  a  Poem.  By  tlie  Reverend 
Eilward  Sniedley,  A.M.  Loudon.  Murray.  J8'28.  pp.  \\). 
price  2i".  (Sd. 

A  FEW  specimens  from  this  elegant  Poem  will  suffice  to  show 
that  Mr.  Smedley  has  not  descended  from  liis  exalteil  station 
among  the  sacred  poets  of  the  present  day. 

"  '  AVine!    give  me  Wine!'  the  Teian  Harper  sang, 
AVhile  the  light  chords  beneath  his  fingers  rang; 
'  Fling  odours  round  me,  breathing  flowers  entwine, 
Circle  the  bowl,  and  give  nie,  give  me  Wine !' 

Theme  of  the  Poet !  and  not  less  the  theme 
Of  many  a  Painter's  fancy-woven  dream  ! 
For  oft  the  raptured  eye  of  kindred  Art 
Hath  seen  the  fabled  God  from  canvass  start ; 
And  marshalled  down  some  mountain's  glittering  steep 
The  frolic  Priesthood  which  his  orgies  keep. 
There,  zoneless  Nymphs  the  vine- wreathed  thyrsus  wave; 
There,  Satyrs  sport,  and  frantic  Maenads  rave; 
Laden  with  spoils  of  vanquished  Lid  they  come. 
Mid  dance  and  revel,  cymbal  clash  and  drum  ; 
Along  the  valleys  shouts  of  triumph  fly, 
And  'Evce!   Evoe!'  echoing  hills  reply. 
The  God  himself,  in  youth's  eternal  glow, 
Quafls  the  rich  juices  which  on  Tmolus  flow; 
The  mottled  fawn-skin  from  his  breast  unbinds. 
Or  throws  his  ivied  tresses  to  the  winds : 
Anon  he  pauses,  and,  with  joyous  bound. 
Springs  from  his  pard-drawn  car,  and  floats  along  the  ground. 

Away,  away !  no  toys  like  these  belong 
To  holy  strain  and  consecrated  song  : 
No  legends  mingle  with  a  fount  divine, 
And  Truth  inspires  us,  though  our  theme  be  Wine."-— pp.  1.  2. 

"  Where  Kishon  pours  bis  many-storied  wave. 
Bathing  the  turf  of  Hazor's  vanquished  brave, 
And  Tabor's  green  and  solitary  head 
Bounds  the  rough  valley,  Cana's  roofs  are  spread. 
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As  evening  gathered  o'er  that  lone  repose. 
Light  airs  of  uiirth-awakening  music  rose; 
And  the  mixed  voices  of  a  jocund  train. 
Swelled,  in  full  choir,  a  hymeneal  strain. 
There,  long  expectant,  at  the  Maiden's  gate 
The  Chikh-en  of  the  Bridal  Chamber  wait. 
Till  issue  forth  the  Pair ;   then  with  new  song. 
Dance,  shout,  and  acclamation,  moves  the  throng  : 
Some  weave,  with  measured  step,  a  mazy  ring, 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  Cinnor's  string ; 
Some  gird  their  robes,  their  lamps  replenished  raise, 
And  light  the  nuptial  pomp  with  festive  blaze. 
Round  the  pure  banquet  simply  spread  within 
Gathers  their  household  and  rejoicing  kin ; 
Simple,  for  village  hands  the  feast  aflbrd ; 
Pure,  for  a  Heavenly  Guest  partakes  the  board. 

And  now  the  Cup,  with  blessing  duly  crowned. 
Had  pledged  the  new-betrothed,  and  circled  round  ; 
Each  lip  which  tasted  poured  some  kindly  prayer. 
Love,  life,  fertility,  and  store  to  spare ; 
The  last  most  needful,  for  already  dry, 
The  scanty  goblet  spake  their  poverty. 
The  Virgin  marked  the  want ;  within  her  burned 
A  mother's  heart  as  to  her  Son  she  turned. 
What  time  more  fitting  for  some  deed  of  name 
His  gathered  kindred  might  abroad  proclaim  ? 
All  knew  Him  here,  mean,  poor,  unfriended,  lowj 
Ah !   might  but  all,  as  she  too  knew  Him,  know! 
When  would  He  dash  the  shadowy  mists  away, 
Scatter  His  dim  eclipse  and  burst  on  day  ! 
Wishes  like  these,  not  spoken,  scarce  implied. 
Ere  framed  He  knew,  and  ere  expressed,  denied. 
No  lip  which  breathes  of  Earth,  how  pure  soe'er, 
And  none  than  Mary's  purer  drank  this  air; 
No  mortal  summons,  not  e'en  she,  must  ask 
The  Almighty  Workman  to  forestall  His  task; 
Rashly  anticipate  His  Father's  hour. 
Or  snatch  before  His  time,  unseasonable  power.'' — pp.  7 — 9. 

"  And  though  no  more,  as  when  our  course  began, 
Jehovah's  Presence  communes  now  with  Man ; 
No  longer  walks,  at  evening's  fragrant  hour. 
That  Voice  once  heard  in  Eden's  forfeit  bower; 
Though,  from  the  imperishable  bush  of  flame 
The  One  I  AM  discloses  not  His  name; 
No  more  from  Sinai's  thunder-wasted  zone 
Bursts  the  shrill  clangour  of  the  trumpet-tone  ; 
Though  no  Shekinah  rests  upon  His  Ark, 
The  Cloud  is  scattered,  and  the  Pillar  dark ; 
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Nor  longer  now,  as  brotlicrcd  to  ISIankind, 
He  moves  in  fleshly  Tabernacle  shrined  ; 
And  (|uits,  ah  !   wonder  ot"  transcending  Love! 
For  rebel  Earth,  His  throne  of  bliss  above  j 
Yet  breathes  Mis  still  small  whisper  from  within, 
From  the  Soul's  Temple,  swept  and  purged  from  sin. 
There  dwells  the  Guest  whom  humbled  bosoms  feel. 
Guide,  Teacher,  Comfort,  Sanctificr,  Seal ; 
Eternal  Witness  of  redeeming  might, 
Who  leads  by  Faith  our  footsteps,  not  by  sight. 
Till,  at  their  summons,  when  the  awakened  Just, 
That  last  great  miracle,  shall  spring  from  dust  3 
AMien  the  changed  body,  purified  from  clay. 
Bursts  to  new  life,  and  heaven-ward  wings  its  wayj 
Clad  in  white  robes,  the  gathered  Saints  shall  meet,  __ 

Unnumbered  numbers,  at  their  judgment-scat  5 
There  hear  the  sentence  lips  of  Love  ordain — 
"  Come,  ye  bless'd  Children,  to  my  Father's  reign," 
There  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lamb  recline. 

Partake  the  Bridegroom's  Feast,  and  quaff  His  Marriage  Wine.'' 

pp.  17—19. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  the  author  of  these  beau- 
tiful verses  employed  on  some  more  important  work  than  the 
composition  of  Seatonian  Prize  Poems.  Why  does  he  not  turn 
his  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  of  our  Psalms  in  metre? 


NOTE 

To  page  32,  on  the  Genuineness  of  1  John,  v.  7,  8. 

Since  this  pnge  went  to  press,  we  have  seen  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Home's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures;  and  on  referring  to  his  observations  on  the 
disputed  text  of  1  John,  v.  7,  8,  we  perceive  that  he  has  given  it  up  as  spurioiis. 


STATE   OF   THE   DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND     AND     WALES, 


FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. 


Tlie  Right  Reverend  William  Howley,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  void  by  the  death  of  the  Most  Reverend  Charles  Man- 
ners Sutton,  D.D. 

Tlie  Right  Reverend  Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester, 
to  the  See  of  London,  void  by  the  translation  of  the  Right  Reverend  William 
Howley,  D.D.  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

The  Reverend  John  Bird  Sumner,  D.D.  to  the  See  of  Chester,  void  by  the 
translation  of  the  Right  Revererid  Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D.  to  the 
See  of  London. 


Preferment. 


Canterlmrp* 

Canterbury,  St,  Mary,  ^ 

Breden,  V.   .     .     .J 

Lavant,  East,  V.     .     . 

Birkby,  R ^ 

{Fee.  and  Exempt.)    ^ 
Over  Helinsley,  R. 
Preston,  V.  with 

Hedon,  P.  C.  . 
(Pec.ofD.S)C.  . 
Thorpe  Bassett,  R. 

Wykeham,  Ch.  . 


Hontion. 

London,  St.  Botolph,  ^ 
Bishopsgate,  R.     .  J 

Newport,  V.       ... 

Preb.  in  Coll.  Church  } 
of  Westminster  .    .  S 


Kent 

Sussex 


York 
York 

York 

York. 
York. 


Middlesex 

Essex 

Middlesex 


Preferred. 


G.  Lee  Warner 
Henry  Legge 


T.  W.  Morley    . 
John  F.  Farrow  . 


W.  Wasse 


G.W.Wrangham  \ 
J.  Skelton      .     . 


H.Nic.  Pearson* 
Ed.  Gould  Monk 


Patron. 


H.  Lee  Warner,  Esq. 
Lord  W.  de  Broke. 


Bishop  of  Durham. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop (by  lapse). 
Hon.  M.  Langley. 


Bishop  of  London. 
Lord  Chancellor. 


H.Vincent  Bailey  The  King. 


*  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
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Brancepatli,  R*      .     . 
C'liestcr-le-street,  P.  C. 


Ilyhope,  P.  C. 


iiIlincl)C0tcL% 

Binstead,  Ch.  and  \ 
Kingsley,  Ch.  .  -S 
Chancellor  ofthe  Diocese 
I'rebend  in  Cath.  Ch.  . 
Waltham,  North,  R.  . 
Wonston,  R.  ... 
Longstock,  V.    .     ,     , 

Batlj  anti  ecllell^. 

Bath,  St.  James,  C.      . 

Berrington,  Ch.\     .     . 

Butleigh  cum 

Baltousborough,  V. 

Closworth,  R.  .  . 
Croscorabe,  R.  .  . 
Mudford,  V-X  .  . 
Northover,  V.  .  . 
Preb.  of  Slialford  in 
Cath.  Ch.  of  Wells 
Winscombe,  V.       .     . 

Bowness,  R.       ... 
Cainidle  Marsh,  R. 
Ilorfield,  P.  C.  .     .     . 
Tarrant  Gunville,  R.   . 

Brough,  V.    .     .     .     . 

Cockey,  Pur.  Ch.    ■     . 
Macclesfield,  P.  C.      . 

Tiinstall,  V 

Upper  Darwen,  P.  C. 

Clji'cljejster. 

East  Bourne,  V.      .     . 

Old  Shoreham,  V.  and  ^ 

New  Shoreham,  V.  J 

Washington,  V.       .     . 

*  To  hold  with  W 


Durham 
Durham 

Durham 


Hants 

Hants 
Hants 
Hants 
Hants 
Hants 


Somerset 
Somerset 

Somerset 

Somerset 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Somerset 


Somerset 
Somerset 


Cumberland 
Dorset    . 
Dorset    .     . 
Dorset    .     . 


Westmoreland 


Lancaster 
Chester  . 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 


Preferred. 


Sussex    .     . 
Sussex    . 

Sussex    .     . 

itton  Gilhert,  }{. 
t  To  hold  wit 


Dr.  llichardson 
11.  Ripley 

John  Hayton 


! 


S.  J.  J.Lockhart  \ 

W.  Dealtry       .  ^ 
Edward  James    f 

—  Dallas     .     .  r 

—  Colpoys       .  ) 
J.  Barker       .     . 


E.  P.  Stock    . 
John  Vane     . 

Francis  Lunn    . 

E.  Bower 

John  East 

A.  Foster 

J.  M.  Munden 

Henry  Hoskins 

Charles  Cobley 


And.  Huddleston 
Richard  Messiter 
Henry  Richards 
John  Watts    .     . 


Laun.  Jefferson  . 


John  Haughton  . 
W.  C.  Cruttenden 
H.  Currer  Wilson 
E.  Ramsden  .     . 


Patron. 


Tliomas  Pitman  \ 
Z.  H  Biddulph 

Tho.  N.  Blagden 

t  To  hold  with  Wrington,  R, 
li  V  (if  Lyng. 


Tlie  Dean  Sc  Chapter. 

Lord  Durham. 

Hon.   and    Rev.   Dr. 

Wellesley,  as  Rector 
of  Bp.  Wearmouth. 

Rev.   E.   Poulter,   as 
V.  of  Alton. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Sir  C.  Mill,  Bart. 


Ch.  to  St.  Michael. 

Marquis  of  Cleveland. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  N. 
Grenville,  Master  of 
Magda.  Coll.  Camb. 

E.  B.  Portman,  Esq. 

Mrs.  E.  Wylie. 

Dn.  &  Ch.  of  Wells. 

J.  H.  Chichester,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Dn.  &  Ch.  of  Wells. 


Earl  Lonsdale. 

Sir  R.  C.  Iloare,  Bart. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

UniversityCoU.Oxford 


Queen's  Coll.  Oxford. 


R.  of  Middleton. 
Mayor  of  Macclesfield 
M.  Wilson,  Esq. 
V^  of  Blackburn. 

Treasurer  of  Chiches- 
ter. 
Magd.  Coll.  Oxford. 

Mated.  Coll.  Oxford. 
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Fpniton,  K 

Germains,  St.,  P.  C.  . 
Hennock,  V.      .     .     . 

Ilolcombe,  Burnell,  V. 

Torquay,  Ch.      ... 

(BIOUCC0tCL% 
Chedworth,  F.   .     .     . 

Child's  Wickham,  R.  . 
Iron  Acton,  R.       .     . 

Kenderchurch,  P.  C.   . 

ILicIj.iiCoticiitrp. 

Wroxeter,  V.     .     .     . 

Hincoln* 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  V. 
Bedford,  St.  John,  JR.* 
Croxton,  South,  R, 
Langton,  R.\     .     . 
Leicester,  All  Saints,  V. 

St.  Mary,  V. 

Prebend  in  Cath.Ch.  . 
Subdeanery  in  Cath.  Ch. 
Goldington,  V.   .     .     . 


Barnham,  R.  y 

with  Euston,  R.      .  S 

Deanery  in  Cath.  Ch  . 

Dilham,  V.  ^ 

zoith  Honing,  R.     .  \ 

Garvestone,  R.  .     .     . 

Ileigham,  JR.  J    .     .     . 

St.  Michael's  at  Thorn,  ) 

p.c 5 

Rushall,  V.  .  .  . 
Suffield,  R. 

with  Gunton,  R. 

and  Hanworth,  V. 
Thurston,  P.  C. 


I 


Devon  . 
Cornwall 
Devon    . 

Cornwall 

Devon    . 


Gloucester 

Gloucester 
Gloucester 


Hereford 


Salop 


Leicester 
Lincoln 
Leicester 
Lincoln  . 
Leicester 
Leicester 
Lincoln  . 
Lincoln  . 
Bedfords. 


Suffolk    . 

Norwich 

Norfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 
Norfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 


Norfolk  . 
Suffolk  . 
Suffolk    . 


Troston,  R 

West  Stow,  R.  I 

and  Wordwell,  R.    S 

*   To  bold  with  VVilliiiglon,  V.  Guidii.gtoii,  V.  St.  Peter 


Preferred. 


H.  E.  Head  .  . 
T.  Furneaux  .  . 
.[.Turner  .     .     . 

John  Beadon    .  \ 

A.  Grenfell    .     . 


Arthur  Gibson 

Henry  Fruen 
John  Salter    . 


Edvv.  L.  Davies 


E.  Egremont 


R.  B.  Radcliffe  . 
Philip  Hunt  .     , 
John  Wilkinson 
Edward  Walter  . 
M.  St.  John  .     . 
W.  L.  Fancourt 
John  Maule  . 
J^ord  J.Tliynne  . 
T.Roy      .     .     . 


Geo.  Fred.  Tavell 
Dr.  Woodcocke 
Hamilton  Turner 


Aug.  Ph.  Clayton 
Robert  Bathurst 

John  Taylor  .     . 

John  N.White   . 

Charles  Heath     . 

Wm.  Hobson    .  \ 
H.  Cholmeley 
Tlio.  Hubbard 


Patron. 


J.  Haverfield,  Esq. 
D.  &  Cns.of  Windsor. 
H.  Hill,  Esq. 
Prebend  of  Ilolcombe 
in  Wells  Cathedral. 


Prov.  and  Fellows  of 
Queen's  Coll.  Oxford 
Samuel  Young,  Esq. 
Christ  Church,Oxford. 


Earlof  Oxford. 


Marquis  of  Cleveland. 


Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Corporation  of  Bedf. 
Duke  of  Rutland. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
The  King. 
The  Lord  Bishop, 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
Duke  of  Bedford. 


Duke  of  Grafton, 

The  King. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Sir  W.  Clayton,  Bart. 
The  Lord  Bishoj). 

DowagerLady  Suffield 

Jos.  Sewell,  Esq. 

Lord  Suffield. 

Sir  Wm.  Beaucluunp 

Proctor,  Bart. 
Lord  Chancellor. 

R .  B.  de  Beau  voir,  Esq. 

Bedford,  V. 


t  To  hold  with  Woodliail,  V.  %  To  hold  will)  Docking,  V.  and  Topcroff,  R. 
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Charlbury,  V.     . 
Ilandborough,  JR. 


Luflenliam,  South,  R.  . 

Lyndon,  R 

Norton,  V.  .  .  .  . 
Thrapston,  R.  .  .  . 
Preston  Capes,  R.  .     . 


Buckland,  V.  .  .  . 
Canon    Resident,   in   ) 

Cathedral  Church  .  ] 
Preb.   of  Min.   Pars.  ^ 

Alt.  in  Cath.  Ch.  .  5 
Kingston,  R.      .     .     . 

Michaelchurch,  P.  C.  * 

C[(llorce<Ster. 

Bidford,  V.  and  I 

Salford  Priors,  V.     S 

Clarendon,  V.  and 
Norton  Linsey,  Ch. 

Upton  Snodemory,  V. 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Rutland 

Rutland 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 


Berks     . 

Wilts     . 

Wilts     . 
Berks     . 

Hereford 

Warwick 
Warwick 

Worcester 


Patron. 


T.  Silver       . 
Philip  Wynter 


■I   St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford 


James  Bush  . 
Richard  Rocke 
Thomas  Corser 


J.  Bush,  Esq. 
S.  Barker,  Esq. 
B.  Botfield,  Esq. 


Wm.  Greenwood    Lord  Chancellor. 
Geo.  Boulton      .    Sir  C.  Knightly,  Bt. 


TT         ci^  <  Mrs.  Rawbone  and 

Henry  Stevens    J  t.  H.  Southby,  Esq. 

W.  L.  Bowles    S  1 

>  The  Lord  Bishop. 

St.John's  Coll.  Oxford. 


Charles  Grove 
J.  Forbes  Jowett 


Morgan  Jones    . 

Benjamin  Scott  . 
Robert  Wylde     . 
Henry  Green    .  < 
*  To  hold  with  St.  Margaret's,  P.  C. 


Earl  of  Oxford. 

Dame  S.  Skipwith. 

Archd.  of  Worcester. 

His  own  Petition,  as 
Patron. 


LECTURESHIPS. 

Carter,  Joseph,  Lect.  of  St.  Giles,  Ox-  Custance,  F.,  Lect.  of  St.  Mary,  Ches- 

ford.     Patrons,  the  University.  ter. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 


TBarker,  S.,  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

Battersby,  Rich,  to  Lord  Skeimersdale. 

Campbell,  John  Courtenay,  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle. 

Crosby,  J.  Litton,  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Glynn,  John  Carr,  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

Hodgson,  C.  H,,  to  Wilts  County  Gaol. 


Radclifte,  R.  B.,  to  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings. 

Steele,  Thomas,  to  Earl  of  Glasgow. 

Syraonds,  T.  M.,  to  Countess  of  Carys- 
foot. 

Thornton,  Watson  Jos.,  to  the  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville. 

Webber,  G.  H.,  to  Lord  Braybrooke. 

Wrangliam,  Geo.  Walter,  to  the  Duke 
of  Montrose. 
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Adcock,  James,  to  tlie  Mastersbip  of 
Lincoln  Grammar  Scliool ;  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincohi. 

Cutbush,  C,  to  the  Mastership  of 
Northaraplo.i  Grammar  School;  Patrons, 
the  Corporation  of  Northampton. 

Fayrer,  Joseph,  M.A.  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Teath,  Corn- 
wall, to  the  Mastership  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Chard, 


Hickie,  D.  B.  to  the  Head  Mastership 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  at  Hawkes- 
liead,  near  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

Hunt,  Philip,  LL.D.,  to  the  Mastership 
of  St.  John's  Hospital,  Bedford. 

Kemp,  G.,  to  the  Head  Mastership  of 
Falmouth  School. 

Williamson,  Richard,  to  the  Head  Mas- 
tership of  Westminster  School. 


Erratum. — In  our  last  Number,  p.  233,  for,  H.  Worsley  to  Grammar  School  at  Exeter, 
read,  to  Mount  Radford  College,  near  Exeter  (since  resigned).  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Colljns, 
CD.  is  Head  Master  of  the  Exeter  Free  Grammar  School. 


SCOTLAND. 

Sheepshanks,  Thomas,  to  the  Rectorship  of  Edinburgh  School. 

IRELAND. 

Gordon,  James  C,  to  the  Prascentorship  of  Down  Cathedral;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 


Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Madras;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 


Jukes,  George  M.,  to  be  Minister  of  the  English  Protestant  Church  at  Havre  de  Grace. 


ORDAINED. 


LINCOLN. 


By  the  Lord  Bishop,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  21, 

J.  Appleton,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Cam. 

B.  D.  Bogie,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 
Lionel  BuUer,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's 

College,  Cambridge. 

E.  H.  Dawson,  B.A.  Emm.  Coll.  Camb. 

E.  Holland,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 
John  Hull,  B.A.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxf. 

F.  W.  Maltby,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Coll. 
Cambridge. 

J.  Maude,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxf. 
Thomas  Mills,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Camb. 
F.  Morgan,  B,A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 
T.  Sutton,  B.A.  St.  Edm.  Hall,  Camb. 

C.  P.  Terrott,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
C.  Thompson,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
H.  B.Thorold,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxf. 
T.Woodruff,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxf. 

PRIESTS. 

J.  Athawes,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 

W.  Braithwaite,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll. 
Cambridge. 

W.T.  Clarke, B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxf. 

W.  C.  B.  Clifton,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll. 
Cambridge. 

C.  Colton,  Pemb.  Coll.  Camb. 

John  Cox,  M.A.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxf. 

T.  Darby,  B.A.  Downing  Coll.  Camb. 

R.  Druramond,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 

D.FrankishjB.A.St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 

J.  H.  Gurney,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 


H.  Vere  Hodge,  B.A.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxf. 
Oc.  Luard,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 
J.  T.  Maine,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
George  Otter,  B.A.  .Tesus  Coll.  Camb. 

F.  de  Soyres,  B.A.  Merton  Coll.  Oxf. 
John  Wilson,  B.A.  Calh.  Hall,  Camb. 

SALISBURY. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  the   Palace, 
June  22. 

DEACONS. 

John  Phelps,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxf. 
Jasper  Pecks,  B.A.  Trhiity  Coll.  Oxf. 

PRIESTS. 

G.  H.Bosanquet,  B.  A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxf. 
Richard  Humphrey  Hill, B.A.  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge. 

WORCESTER. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  Harlebury  Cas- 
tle, July  25. 

DEACONS. 

Edmund  Roy,B.A.  Pembroke  Coll.  Ox. 

Edward  Perry,  B.A.  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Samuel  Hay  Parker,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Philip  Roberts,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Abel  Smith,  B.A.  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge. 

John  Booth,  B.A. 
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DECEASED. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  most  Rev.  CiiAni.Es  Manni.us  Sutton,  t)D.  Lord  Anciinisiioi' 
(if  CANTEnnuiiY,  Primate  of  all  England,  and  Metropolitan.  At  Lanibelii  Palace, 
July  '21,  in  the  74th  3  ear  of  his  age. 


Preferment, 


All  Saints,  R.  with  St.  ^ 
Mary,  R.  and  St.  > 
Mildred,  R.       .     .  3 

Lavant,  East,  R.     .     • 


Archdeaconry   of  tiie 

East  Riding 
Deanery  of  Ripon 
Prebend  of  Witon 
Topcliffe,  V. 
Elksley,  V.  and 

West  jNIarkliam,  V.  S 
Preston,  V.  and 

Hedon,  P.  C. 

{Pec.  of  D.^- Chap 


1 

s 

I 

-.■  -S 

hap.)S 


Kent. 
Sussex 


3Durljam* 

Brancepeth,    R.     and  1 
Chester  -  le  -  Street,  > 

p.c S 


(I(llfnc^e0tcr. 

Chancellor  of  the  Dio- 
cese      

Prebend  in  Cath.  Ch. 
Waltham,  North,  R. 
Wonston,  R.    .     .     . 
Esher,  R.       ... 
Weybridge,  R.   . 


York 


Notts 


York 


Durham 


Hants 


Surrey 
Surrey 


Deceased. 


John  Francis 


Sam.  Hemming 


Patron. 


15atl)  aiiti  mzM. 

AUer,  Ji.       .     .     .     .  I  Somersetsh.    |  Joseph  Mends 


i  Robert  Darley  ]> 
i    Waddilove    .  \ 


George  Booth  .  \ 


J.  Dixon 


Wm.  Nesfield  .  j 


i  Hon.  and  Rev.  ^ 
X    A.  G.  Legge   S 

Watham  Diggle 
Chas.  Pembroke 


Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  W.  de  Broke. 


His  Grace  the  Arbp. 

Tlie  Dean  &  Chapter. 
Duke  of  Newcastle 
His  Grace  the  Arbp. 

His  Grace  the  Arbp, 


R.  Shaftoe,  Esq. 
Sir  R.  Milbanke. 


Tlie  Lord  Bishop. 


Lord  Chancellor. 


Emanuel  Col.  Camb. 
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Preferment 

Batcombe,  Jf .  with  \ 
Frome  Vaugh,  Ch.  3 

Macclesfield,  P.  C.      . 

Cljiclje^ter* 

East  Bourne,  V.      .     . 
West  Bourne,  V.    .     . 

Bartlow,  K.  .     .     .     . 
St.  Feocke,  V.    .     .     . 

(15Iouce0tei\ 

Fairford,  V.      .     .     .  ^ 

Prebend  in  Cath.Ch.  S 

Rudford,      R.       and ) 

Corse,   V.      .     .     .S 

l^ercforti, 

Abdon,  R 

Alberbury,  V.  .  .  .  > 
Cardeston,  R.   .     .  S 

Wenvo,  R 

Bobenhall,  P.C.     .     . 

Coventry,   Holy   Tri- ) 

nity,  V.    .     .     .     .5 

^Lincoln* 

Hoggeston,  R.    .     .     . 

Deeping,  Market,  R.  . 

Swayton,  V.  willi  1 
Spanby,  Ch.  and  J- 
Walcot,  V.       .     .    S 


Deceased. 


Dorset 


Chester 


Sussex 
Sussex 


Camb.    . 

Cornwall 

Gloucester 
Gloucester 


Salop 
Salop 


Glamorg. 


Warwick 

Coventry 


Bucks 
Lincoln 

Lincoln 


J.  D,  Trollope    . 


Lawrence  Heapy 


Alex.  Brodie 
R.  M.  Cornwall 


Joseph  Hall 


John  Symons 


John  Michell    .  \ 


Edward  Jones 


Sam.  ]\Iaddock 
W^m.  Thornes  . 


Tliomas  Davies  . 


B.  G.  Ebdell 
John  Davies  . 


Thos.  Howard    . 
Jos.  Monkhouse 


John  Shi 


>hinglar  .  5 


Patron. 


The  King. 


Mayor  of  Macclesfield . 


Treas.  of  Chichester. 
The  Rector. 


W.  Hall,  Esq. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 


Dean  &  Ch.  of  Glouc. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
The  Dean  and  Chap. 
The  King. 


Earl  of  Pembroke. 
All  Souls'  Coll.  Oxf. 
C.  Leighton,  Esq. 


P.  Brit,  Esq. 


Preb.  of  Bobenhall. 
The  King. 


Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 
The  King. 

J.  W.  Knapp,  Esq. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote,  Bt 


dOi) 
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Preferment. 


Deanery  of  the  Cath. 

Church, 

Sudbourn,  JR. 

(t)id  Orford,  Ch. 
Whissoiisett,  R.  and   "". 

Stratton  Strawless,  ! 

R ! 

4&ctci:lioroun;Ij. 

Middleton,  Cheney,Jl  ■ 
INlilton  Malsor,  R. 
Weedon,  Lois,  V.  ,     . 


Beedon,  V.    .     .     • 
LetcomlD  Bassett,  JR. 
Chute,  V.      .     .     . 
Stourton,  R.  and 
Caundle  March,  R. 

Sutton  Courtenay,  V. 


Suffolk 


Norfolk 


Northampt. 
Northampt. 
Northampt. 


Berks 
Berks 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Dorset 

Berks 


Deceased. 


Joseph  Turner 


John  Crofts 


•^ 


Wm.  R.  Churton 
J.  C.  Miller  .  . 
Thomas  Lloyd    . 


James  Tyrrell  . 
^  Herbert  Ran-  i 
S    dolph  .     .     .1 

S  Wm.  Partridge 
John  Russell 


Patron. 


The  King. 


Dm.  M.  L'Estrange. 
R.  Marsham,  Esq. 


Brazenose  Coll.  Oxf. 
Rev.  Wm.  Paggett. 
King's  Coll.  Camb. 


Sir  J.  Reed. 

Corpus  Ch.  Coll.  Ox. 

The  Prebendary. 

SirR.  C.Hoare,  Bart. 

Dean   and  Canons  of 
Windsor. 


Name. 

Brucb,  Cudworth    

Carter,  R 

Clift,  Joseph     

Davies,  John    

Fleury,  J 

Hay  ward,  William  ....... 

Jackson,  William 

Jones,  Augustas  Davies  . . . 

Lloyd,  William    

Loxham  Robert    

Martin,  Joseph     

Norris,  John 

Ogle,  George    

Payne,  Henry,  D.C.L.  . . . 

Smith,  Bartholomew  Deeke 

Spilsbury,  Thomas 

Valentine,  John    

Whalley,  Thos.  Sedgwick    . 
Williams,  W 


Residence,  Coun  ty. 

Hereford    Hereford. 

Shotwick    Cheshire. 

North  Bradley Wilts. 

Coventry    Coventry. 

Walton  Hall Surrey. 

Rendham Suffolk. 

Master  of  Grammar  School,  at  Rye   . .  Sussex. 

West  Mailing,  Curacy Kent. 

Margate     Kent. 

Stichford    Lincoln. 

Hann  Court   Worcester. 

Martin  Rainhani    Essex. 

Purley  Park Berks. 

S  Dean  of  Laws,  and  Law  Fellow  \  Oxford 

i^      of  St.  John's  College     5 

Timsbury    Somerset. 

Downend Gloucestershire. 

Oadby    Leicester. 

La  Fleche 

PantycoUyn Carmarthen. 
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MARRIED. 

Ainger,  Thomas,  M.A.,  of  Greenwicfi,  Kent,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  W. 

Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Deptford  Green. 
Aldersou,  Joseph,  of  Hevingham,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of   the  Rev.  James  Cor^', 

Rector  of  Kettlestone. 
Barker,  J.,  at  Keynshara,  to  Jane,  j'oungest  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Swinhorn. 
Baxter,  Daniel  Langley,  S.C.L.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to   Anne,  second 

daughter  of  the  late  M.  T.  F.  Palmer,  of  OIney,  Bucks. 
Bennett,  W.  C,  M.A.  to  Frances  Otto,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Zacli.  Bay  ley 

Edwards,  Esq.  of  Chalcot  House,  Wilts. 
Berridge,  Basil,  of  Algarkirk,  Lincolnshire,  to  Judith,  third  daughter  of  John  Pulteney, 

Esq.,  of  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  and  Northerwood  House,  Hants. 
Bissland,  Thomas,   M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Bexley,   to 

Emma,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Thos.  Boston,  Esq. 
Bleck,  W.,  B.A.  formerly  of  Magdalen  Hall  College,  Oxford,  to  Charlotte,  youngest 

daughter  of  the  late  John  Goodman,  Esq.  of  Oare  House,  Wilts. 
Bower,  John  William,  to  Eugenia,  youngest  daughter  of  J.  Hall,  Esq.  of  Scarborough. 
Bristowe,  J.  B.,  of  Ringwood,  to  Mrs.  Ridout. 

Buckle,  Robert  Bentley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  to  Caro- 
line Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alleyn  Barker,  Vicar  of  Abbotsbury,  and  Rector 

of  Moncton. 
Bullock,  T.,  of  Castle  Eaton,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  to  Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  T 

Maurice,  Esq.  of  Marlborough. 
Burroughes,  Jeremiah,  of  Lingwood,  to  Pleasance,  third  daughter  of  the  late  SirThomas 

Preston,  Bart,  of  Beeston  Hall. 
Cheese,  B.,  Rector  of  Tendering,  Essex  to  Helen,  second  daughter  of  the  late  N.  M. 

Pattison,  Esq.  of  West  House  Congleton. 
Clayton,  Augustus  P.,  of  Harleyford,  Bucks,  to  Georgiana  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 

late  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
Cliden,  J.  P.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  Eliza,  only  daughter  of  the  late 

S.  T.  Wylde,  Esq.,  of  Burrington,  Somersetshire. 
Codrington,  Thomas  Stretton,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wroughton,  Wilts,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 

Jemima  White,  of  Belle  Vue,  Clifton. 
Cooper,  James,  B.A.  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Amelia,  youngest  daughter  of 

Edward  Cherril,  Esq.  of  the  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith. 
Cooper,  C,  Beauchamp,   M.A.  of  University   College,  Oxford,  to  Harriett,   second 

daughter  of  G.  D.  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Stanmore,  Middlesex, 
Cosens,  Edw.  Hyde,   M.A.  to  Caroline  Brickenden,  third  daughter  of  the  late  J. 

Blandford,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Crowther,  Samuel,  to  Hester  Bernardeston,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  W. 

Yates,  of  the  above  place. 
Custance,  Frederick,  Vicar  of  Steeple,  Essex,  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Mary's,  Chester,  to 

Penelope,  third  daughter  of  Adam  Corrie,  Esq.,  of  Wellingborough,  Northampton- 
shire. 
Daubeny,  Andrew  Alfred,  to  Francis  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Good- 
land,  Esq. 
Egerton,  John,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Thomas 

Gould,  Esq.  of  Northaw  Place,  Herts 
Gape,  Charles,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Sibsey,  Lincolnshire,  to  Mary  Eliza,  youngest  daughter 

of  Thomas  Howard,  Esq.  of  St.  Michael's,  Herts. 
Grant,  Robert,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Wincliester  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Bradford 

Abbas,  Dorset,  to  Frances  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  George  Garrett,  of  Gal- 
combe  House. 
Hawkins,  Thomas  Frederick  P.,  of  Dy mock,  Gloucestershire,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of 

the  Rev.  W.  R.  Hay,  Rector  of  Ackwortli. 
Heberden,  G.,  Vicar  of  Dartford,  to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  H.  J,  Barchard,  Esq. 
Hele,  Geo.  Selby,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Grays,  Essex,  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  Wni., 

Stanford,  Esq.  of  Preston  Place,  near  Brighton. 
Hobson,  J.,  of  Sidmouth,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Browne 

Principal  Serjeant  at  Law  to  his  late  Majesty. 


aOB  Marriatfes 


r>" 


Hudson,  Joseph,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cunibmlge,  and  Clniplain  to  tlic 

Forces  lit  York,  Upper  Canada,  (o  Barbara  Wells,  second   daugiiter  of  the   Rev. 

Thomas  Low  ry,  D.D. 
Iiif^lis,  John,  of  Maybole,  to  IMiss  Janet  Hutchinson. 
Jolly,  H.  of  Cliedgrave,  Sullolk,  to  Miss  Palmer. 
Jonis,  William,  of  Llanarth.to  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the^lateW.  F.  Bury,  Esq., 

Monmouthshire. 
Keppel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  to  Lady  Maria 

Ciemenls,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim. 
L;ibatt,  Edward,  of  Rutland -Square,  Dublin,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Col.  Cullen,  of 

Skreeny,  county  of  Leitrim. 
Martin,  William,  Vicar  of  Staunton,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  Cani- 

pernowne,  Esq.,  of  Darlington  House,  Devon. 
Michel,  Wm.,  Rector  of  Colleigh,  Devon,  and   Barwick,  Somerset,  to  Lucy,  eldest 

daughter  of  Geo.  Messiter,  Esq. 
Mumford,  G.,  of  Lynn,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  thc^Rcv,  Edward  Edwards,  M.A., 

F.A.S.,  Lecturer  of  Lynn,  St.  ftlargaret. 
Newberry,  H.  J.,  of  Park  Place,  Arlington,  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  lale 

W.  Fawcett,  Esq.  of  the  same  place. 
Newstead,  Robert,  of  Cheltenham,  to  Susan  Michell,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Richard,  Esq.,  of  Penryn. 
Ollivant,  Alfred,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Alicia  Olivia,  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut.-General  Spencer. 
Parker,  Henry,  B.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  to  Miss  Mary  Howey. 
Payne,  T.  S.,  of  Stoke  Abbott,  Dorset,  to  Sarah,  relict  of  Job  White,  Esq.,  of  Castlc- 

Cary. 
Phelps,  J.  W.,  S.C.L.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Blagdon,   Somerset,  to 

Sarah,  tliird  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Collins,  M.A.  of  Sidmouth,  Devon. 
Pidcocke,  R.  B.,  to  Harriett   Milliceut,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Gisborne,  Esq.,  of 

Darley  in  the  Dale. 
Rabell,  Reginald,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Aldersholt,  Hants,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  R. 

Bickerton,  Esq.,  of  Rhoden,  Shropshire. 
Raynes,  W.,  Rector  of  Ripe,  Sussex,  to  Harriett,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 

Hutcliinson,  Vicar  of  Seeding  and  Hollington,  same  county. 
Shaw,  John,  late  fellow  of  Jesus  College  Cambridge,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Mrs. 

Batson,  of  Grantham. 
Sivewright,  Geo.,  of  Blakesley,  Northamptonshire,  to  Catharine,  S.  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Lad3'  M.  Gore. 
Speke,  Hugh,  M.A.,  R«ctor  of  Dawlish,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Benjamin 

Coles,  Esq.,  of  Parrocks  Lodge,  Somersetshire. 
Templar,  J.  A.,  of  Paddletown,  Dorset,  to  Miss  Ann  Mason. 
Templeman,  R.  A.,  of  Merriott,  Somersetshire,  lo  Sojjhia,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 

Draper,  R.N. 
Thomas,  G.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Cardigan,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Jones, 

Esq.  of  Pantirion. 
Veitch,  William  Douglas,  M.A.,  of  Balliol   College,  to  Miss  Raitt,  second  daughter  of 

Colonel  Raitt,  D.A.G.,  Corfu. 
Walcot,  C,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Mo- 

lineux,  Esq.  of  Gravel  Hill,  near  Ludlosv. 
Ward,  William,  of  Scamblesby,  Lincolnshire,  to  Miss  Maria  Byron,  of  Louth. 
Watkins,  C.  F.,  at  Farley,  Hants,  to  Miss  Parsons,  of  that  place. 
Watts,  John,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Tarrant 

Gunville,  Dorsetshire,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Germain  Lavie,  Esq.  of 

Hampstead. 
Webb,  Joseph,  B.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  Jane  Georgiana,  fourth  daughter 

of  the  late  Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  of  Charlcmont. 
Wilmot,  Richard    Coke,  of  Chaddesden,  Derbyshire,  to  Ellen,   second  daughter  of 

the  Rev.  K.  E.  Money,  Esq.  of  Much  Marcle. 
Wrottesley,  Robert,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  Georgiana,  eldest  daughter  of 

Sir  George  Pigot,  Bart. 
Wynne,  John,  M.A.,  of  Tewin,  Herts,  to  Janett,  second  daughter  of  W.  Boyd,  Esq. 


(    .W9     ) 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


rn 


SHE    UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FftOM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOn  IN   DIVINITY. 

July  5. 
Rev.  William  Fawssctt,  Magdalen  Hall, 
Grand  Compounder. 

BACHELOR   IN   DIVINITY. 

July  4. 
Rev.  Geo.  Proctor,  Worcester  College. 

MASTERS  or  ARTS. 

June  25. 
James  Ed  ward  Winterbottom,  St.  John's, 
Grand  Compounder. 

John  Snialmun  Masters,  Jesus  College. 

July  5. 
Rev.  Robert  Siicrson,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Coocli,  Christ  Church. 
Rev.  James  VV.  Birch,  Magdalen  Hall. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

June  25. 
In  Convocation  the  nomination  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Reay,  M.A.  of  St.  Alban 
Hall,  to  be  one  of  the  Sub-Librarians  of 
the  Bodleian,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  C. 
H.  Cox,  M.A.  resigned,  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


June  SO. 

Mr.  Edward  Arthur  Dayman,  Com- 
nioiier  of  Exeter  College,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  lliat  Society. 

Mr.  Francis  Forster,  B.A.  (Founder's 
kin)  and  the  Rev.  William  Harding,  M.A. 
were  admitted  Actual  Fellows,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  William  Allies,  (of  the  county  of 
Somerset,)  Scholar,  of  Wadliam  College. 

Mr.  Francis  Povah,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Birch,  were  admitted  Actual 
Fellows,  and  Mr. William  Wellwood  Stod- 
dart,  Mr.  Richard  Wood,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Alston,  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School, 
Scholars  of  St.  John's  College. 

July  5. 
The    nomination   of    the    Rev.    J.    L. 
Richards,  Fellow   of    Exeter  College,  to 
be  a  Public  Examiner  in  Litem  Humani- 
oribus,  was  unaniuiously  agreed  to. 

July  24. 
Mr.  John  Estridge,  Post-  Master  of 
Merton  College,  and  Mr.  Borrett,  were 
elected  Demies  of  Magdalen  College;  the 
the  Rev.  H.  Jenkins,  B.D.  Richard  Dun- 
ford,  M.A.  and  R.  Price  ftlorell,  B.A. 
Actual  Fellow?;  and  the  Rev.  Roger 
Bird,  M.A.  a  Probationary  Fellow  of  the 
same  Society. 


(  -^K^  ) 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

At  the  Commencement,  Jn/i/  1. 

The  Rev.  John  bird  Sumner,  of  King's 
College,  Prebendary  of  Durham, 

The  Rev.  S.  Bircli,  St.  Jolm's  College. 

The  Rev,  J.  Castleton  Miller,  Queen's 
College. 

HONORARY  DOCTORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

June  30. 
TheDukeof  St.  Alban's, 
The  Earl  De  la  Warr. 

DOCTOR   IN  PUYSIC. 

At  the  Commencement,  July  1. 
Stephen  Luke,  Jesus  College. 


BACHELOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

June  28. 
Rev.  Henry  Banfathcr,  Jesus  College. 

LICENTIATE  IN  PHYSrC. 

June  30. 
John  Barthrop  Roberts, Corp.  Chr.  Col. 

BACHELOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

June  30. 
Edward  Romilly,  Trinity  Hall. 

BACHELOR  IN  MUSIC. 

June  30. 
Samuel  Matthews,  Trinity  College.  ' 


MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 


KING  S  COLLEGE. 

G.  J.  Pennington 
John  Wilder  " 
Henry  Battiscombe 
James  Pack 
Peter  Still 
George  Hume 

ST.  Peter's  coll. 
Edward  Ventris 
William  H.  Wayne 
John  Dunninghara 
James  Lee 
Edw.  Wm.  Peshall 
.Tohn  Morley 
W.  Fred.  Hamilton 
Henry  Edw.  Beville 
P.  Bocket  Barlow 
Henry  T.  Wilkinson 
Frederick  Smith 

CLARE  HALL. 

Samuel  Crowther 
Charles  Randolph 
Wm.  Ord  Ruspini 
G.  Alexander  Paske 
John  Neville Calcraft 
Denny  Ashburnham 
Robert  Davies 
W'iUiam  Williamson 
R.  Clerke  Burton 


At  the  Commencement,  Jul^'  1. 

R.  Prioleau  Roupell 
Robert  Thompson 
James  Challis 
Tiiomas  Riddell 
Edward  Johnstone 
William  Goode 
Charles  W.  Bollaerts 
John  Bishton 
Fred.  Solly  Flood 


PEMBROKE    HALL. 

Christ .  Jeaffreson 
B.  W.  Beatson 
Charles  Perring 
Charles  Matthews 
Henry  Hargreaves 
John  Evans 
John  Peacock  Byde 


CAIUS  COLLEGE. 

Charles  Borton 
William  C.  Twiss 
Henry  Cape 
Henry  Richardson 
C.  Abraham  Brook 
George  Coldham 
J.  Bancroft  Reade 
Daniel  Maude 

CORP.  CHRI.   COLL 

Arthur  Hussey 
Joshua  Scholefield 
T.  James  Dallin 
Allen  Fielding 
Philip  Alpe 
Robert  Cock 
Henry  Calthrop 
John  Everitt  Evetitt 
J.  Houghton  Ward 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

Joseph  Sturges 


Henrj'  Davis  Ward 
Winthrop  M.  Praed 
J.  H.  Hawkins 
H.  Walpole  Bucke 
John  Yong 
Henr}-  Bateman 
Edward  Davies 
W^m.  James  Pinwell 
William  Barry 
Josiah  Pratt 
Charles  M.  Macleod 
Edw.  Hatcli  Cropley 
Francis  C.  Knowles 
John  Hey  Puget 
W.  Henry  Marriott 
Richard  Andrews 
Edmund  St.  Aubyn 
Loftus  H.  Bland 
T.  Williams  Helps 
W.  H.  Colquhoun 
W.  H.  Torriano 


Frederick  Hildyard 
Arthur  Hanbury 
Arthur  T.  Malkin 
Richard  Williamson 
G.Wilson  Sicklemore 
John  Hepworth  Hill 
Edward  Cookson 
Thomas  Francis  Hall 
Wm.  Henry  Ord 
James  Parker 
Edwin  Pearson 
Henry  Grant  Trail 
Henry  Lewin 
Graham  W'illmore 
John  Warne 
C.  Bridges  Knight 
Loftus  T.  Wigram 
Henry  Claridge 
Lucius  O'Brien 
Thomas  S.  Godfrey 
Edmund  Beales 
James  Calshan  Parr 
W.  Charles  Lambert 
Edward  Orabler 
Edward  Pearce 
Laurence  Gwynne 
R.  Kerrison  Harvey 
James  Crocker 
Adam  Lodge 
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ST.  John's  college. 
Thomas  Ferris 
Wni.  Henry  Greene 
John  Henry  Bright 
George  Hepper 
Thomas  Nayler 
Francis  John  Spitta 
John  Henry  Poolev 
F.  Cuthbert  B.  Earie 
Henry  Cleveland 
Charles  Cutbush 
C.  Henry  Hartshorne 
John  F.  Isaacson 
T.  C.  S.  Kinnersiey 
Richard  Proctor 
T.Taylor  Lewis 
Thomas  Newton 
Edward  Wilson 
Robert  Ousby 
William  Lonsdale 
Thomas  Harrison 
James  Metcalfe 
Stephen  Donne 
Thomas  Coates  Cane 
Christopher  Neville 
Robert  Turner 
H.  J.  Lee  Warner 
J.  Mort  Wakefield 
William  Falcon 
Philip  James  Chabot 
W.  Lloyd  Gibbon 
Ferdinando  Casson 
Sal  sbury  Dunn 
Abraham  Youlden 
Henry  Moule 


G.  Rochfort  Clarke 
Martin  Baylie  Darby 
Leonard  Pickering 
R.  Larabton  Hopper 
William  Wilson 
Richard  Willan 
W.  Robert  Skilton 
Randel  H.  Fielden 
C.  Orchard  Dayman 
William  Shaw  Bond 
C.Tlieopliilus  Clarke 
T.  Leveson  Lane 
Edward  Dix  Pitman 
George  Lister 
W.  H.  Wilkinson 
Herbert  Langham 
Thomas  Marshall 
John  Hooper 
George  Osborne 

EMMANUEL    COLL. 

John  Penny 
Rob.  Thomas  Adnuti 
Guslavus  A.  Barnaby 
Hugh  Speke 
Charles  Tomblin 

queen's  COLLEGE 

John  Graham 
Thomas  Ramshay 
Robert  Barrick 
Robert  Hustwick 
Thomas  Griffith 
Edw.  Carus  Wilson 
G.  Horatio  Webster 
John  Longhurst 


BACHELOR  OF  A2TS. 

June  28. 
William  Ogilby,  Trinity  College. 
Charles  Dunkin  Wake,  Trinity  Col. 
Henry  John  Davis,  Trinity  Hall. 

June  30. 
Thomas  Erskine  Perrj-,  Trinity  Col. 
Christopher  Nevil,  Trinity  College. 
W^illiam  Spearman,  Trinity  College. 
John  Robert  Cree,  Trinity  College. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

June  28. 

Philip  Bocket  Barlow,  Esq.  B.A.  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  was  eleoied  a  Foundation 
Fellow,  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Smith, 
B.A.  a  Bye  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  and  other  trustees 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Hulse,  have 
given  notice,  that  they  shall  proceed  to 
the  election  of  Christian  Advocate  and 
Hulsean  Lecturer,  at  Christmas  next. 


Benjamin  Donne 
Matthew  H.  Jones 
Nicholas  Padwick 
Charles  Blathwayt 
William  Hammond 
Bernard  Gilpin 
William  Godfrey 

CHRIST  COLLEGE. 

H.  Wedgwood 
Martin  IMayson 
Peter  Veel 
Richard  Johnson 
John  AVard 
James  T.  Dorington 
Henry  Stuart 
James  Forbes 
Hugh  Williams 
John  Phillips 
Miles  J.  Berkeley 
Edward  John  Edison 
Woolley  Spencer 
John  Henry  Arthy 

JESUS  COLLEGE. 

Richard  Heathfield 
Archibald  Campbell 
W.  Brown  James 
Edsvard  Bower 
Walter  Chenery 
C.  C.  Bartholomew 
John  Holdship 
Hervev  A.  A.  Oakes 
Philip'^Hall  Palmer 

TRINITY    HALL. 

F.  Luard  Wollaston 


Gilbert  Elliott 
Thomas  White 

SIDNEY  COLLEGE. 

George  Henry  Hine 
Russell  Skinner 
Benjamin  Weaver 
Charles  MarkBarne 
Thomas  Nunn 
James  Saunders 

CATHARINE  HALL. 

Edw.  Hyde  Cosens 
Humphry  T.  Walford 
Horatio  Montagu 
J.  N.  O'Brien  Hall 
Ralph  Blakelock 
Charles  Luck 
John  Croft  Brooke 
Edward  Serjeantson 
James  King. 

MAGDALENE  COLL. 

John  Hardv  Raven 
S.  Wilkes  Waud 
John  P.  Simpson 
W.  K.  Fletcher 
John  Evans 
Gilbert  Blackbunie 

DOWNING  COLI. 

James  Grundy  Cross 
H.  Browne  Longe 
G.  A.  F.  Chichester 
J.  Osmond  Deakin 
Wm.  JohnSt.Aubyn 


James  Lee,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  incorporated  ad  eundem  of 
this  University. 

June  30. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  were  admitted  ad  eiindem 
of  this  University: — John  Sleath,  D.D. 
Wadham  College;  William  Mills,  B.D. 
and  Nassau  W.  Senior,  M.A.  Magdalen 
College ;  and  John  James,  M.A.  St.  John's 
College. 

Aug.  1. 

Messrs.  John  Wolvey  Astley,  and 
Charles  Luxmore,  of  King's  College,  were 
admitted  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Aug.  1.5. 
The  Rev.  Gilbert  Ainslie,  M.A.  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College,  was  una- 
nimously elected  Master  of  that  Society, 
in  the  room  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
Turner,  D.D.  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Sept.  5. 
Richard  Croft  Chawncr  was  appointed 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall. 
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COMRINATION  PAPER. 

riiion  coMD. 
Aug.  r>.  Coll.  .Toll. 

10.  Mr.  Lane,  Rlagd. 

17.  Mr.  Sandys,  Rcgin. 

21-.   INIr.  Harris,  Clar. 

31.  Mr.  Circcii,  Jcs. 
Sept.  7.  Coll.  Regal. 

14.  Coll.  Trill. 

21.  Coll.  Joli. 

28.  JMr.  Melville,  Pet. 
Oct.  5.  Mr.  Blake,  Pciiib. 

12.  Mr.  Ward,  Clar. 

19.  Mr.  Clarke,  Jes. 

26.  Coll.  Regal. 
Nov.  2.  COMMEM.  Bf.nefact. 
9.  Coll.  Trill. 

16.  Coll,  Joli. 

2:5.  Mr.  A.  Vcascy,  Pet. 

30.  Mr.  Clowes,  Regiii, 
Dec.  7.  Mr.  T.  C.  Thornton,  Clar. 

14.  I\Ir.  Englcheart,  Cai. 
21.  Coll.  Regal. 
28.  Coll.  Trin. 

POSTEn.  COMB. 

Aug.  3.  Mr.  Wildig,  Cai. 
10.  Mr.  H.  Smith,  Trin. 

17.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foystcr,  Regin. 

24.  Fest.  S.  Bart.  Mr.    A.    B. 

Brereton,  Regin. 

31.  Mr.  Rawson,  Magd. 
Sept.  7.  Mr.  Mills,  .Toh. 

14.  Rlr.  Browning,  Regal. 

21.  Fest.  S.Matt.  Mr. Moore,  Joh. 

28.  Mr.  Jenkin,  Pet. 

29.  Fest.  S.  Mich.  Mr.  Cunning- 

ham, Regin;  Mr.  Grove,  Jes. 
Oct.  5.  Mr.  Carnac,  Joli. 
12.  Mr.  Luc V,  Trin. 

18.  Fest.  S.'Lrc.  Mr.  Dunn,  Joh. 

19.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Trin. 
26.  Mr.  Whewell,  Trin. 

28.  Fest.  SS.   Sim.  et  Jud.   Mr. 
Hamilton,  Trin. 
Nov.  1.  Fest.  Om.  Sanct.  Mr.Higinan, 
Trin.  Mr.  Bromhcad,  Trin, 
2.  Mr.  Hudson,  Pet. 
9.  Mr.  Graham,  Chr. 
16.  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  Trin. 
23.  Mr.  Hare,  Trin. 

30.  Fest.  S.  And.  Mr. Carver, Trin, 
Dec.  7.  Mr.  Turnbull,  Cai. 

Dec.  14.  Mr.  Beckett,  Trin. 

21.  Fest.  S.  Thom.    Mr.  Dampicr, 
Regal. 

25.  Fest.  Nativ.    Mr.  Tattershall, 

Regin. 


^6.  Fest.  S.  Stepii.  Mr.  Harrison, 
Pet, 

27.  Fest.  S.Jon.  Mr.  naggilt,Clar. 

28.  Fest.  Innoc.    Mr.  Atlay,  jun. 

Joh. 

—     Oppon. 


Resp.  in  Tiieoeoci. 
Mr.  Mattthcw,  Trin. 

Mr,  Peacliein,  Joh. 

Mr,  Otter,  Jcs, 

Mr.  Lucas,  Cai. 

Resp.  in  Jun.  Civ. 
Mr.  Caldwell,  Jcs, 
Resp.  in  Medic 
Mr.  Shaw,  Cai, 


Coll.  Joh, 
'  Mr.  Bushby,  Pet. 
Mr.  Brown,  Rcgin. 
'  Mr.  Loftus,  Clar. 
Mr.  Godson,  Cai. 
Coll.  Reg.il. 
('  Coll.  Trin. 
\  Coll.  Joh. 
t.  Mr.  Bray,  Pet. 
(  Mr.  Thompson, 
)       Pcmb. 
"S  Mr.  Page,  sen.  Clar. 
(.  Mr.Studholme,  Jes. 

-  Oppon. 
S  Mr.  Dugmore,  Cai, 
I  Mr.  Crabbc,  Cai, 

Oppon. 

Mr,  White,  Emm, 
Mr.  Corrie,  Cai^ 
Singuli  suo  ordine  concionabuntur,  rc- 
spondebunt,  disputabunt,  c^tcrasque  cx- 
ercilaliones  ipsi  per  so  suti  in  persona 
prmstabunt,  nisi  justa  causa  inciderit  se- 
cundum Statuta  approbanda. 

Ad  Conciones  inTemplo  Bcatse  MAni.T. 
null^  dc  caus^  quisquam  alterum  sibi 
surroget,  qui  ad  Concionem  aliquam  ha- 
bendam  omnino  non  sit  (a  principio  ad 
fincm  circuli  Combinationem)  assignatus, 
sine  expressa  licentifl  a  Procanceilario 
prius  obtenta,  quo  de  ipsius  gradu,  sacris 
ordiiiibus,  canonica  obedientia,  caeterisquo 
requisitis  constct  Procanceilario,  anteqnam 
adniittatur  ad  Concionem  publicam. 
GULIELMUS  FREDERICUS, 

Cancellarius. 

PRIZES. 

MEMBERfi'  PRIZES. 

[Of  Fifteen  Guineas  each,  to  two  Ba- 
chelors of  Arts,  for  the  encouragement  of 
Latin  Prose  Composition.] 
Subject: — 
"  De  Ongine  ScripturiE  Alpluibetica." 
Adjudged  to 
B.  H.  Kennedy,   St.  John's  College,  and 
V.  F.  Hoveiiden,  of  Trinity  College. 
Undergraduates,  no  prizes  adjudged. 


C,  Rowortb,  Printer,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 


INDEX 


OF  THE 


REMARKABLE   PASSAGES 


IN    THE 


CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Aborigines  of  America,  observations  on  tlie 

animal  economy  of,  36. 
Affinity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 
observations  on,  338,  339. 

Africa,  duration  of  life  among  the  nations 
of,  shorter  tiian  among  Europeans,  35, 
36 — notice  of  the  different  tribes  of 
native  Africans,  48,  49 — observations 
on  the  botany  and  zoology'  of  Africa, 
84,  85. 

Albinos  of  South  America,  description  of, 
39— of  Africa,  40. 

Ama'ica,  observations  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy of  the  Aborigines  of,  36 — and  on 
the  languages  spoken  in,  35,  56 — ana- 
logy between  them  and  the  languages 
of  Northern  Asia,  57. 

Aliens  Martins,  duration  of  the  reign  of, 
398,  399. 

Anger. — How  we  are  to  be  angry,  but  not 
sin,  119,  120. 

Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  specimens  of,  with 
remarks,  65— 72. 

Animals  of  mixed  breed,  observations  on 
the  propagation  of,  37. 

Argo  (island")  notices  of  ancient  ruins  on, 
80. 

Augustine,  (Bishop  of  Hippo,)  proofs  that 
1  John,  V.  7,  was  not  quoted  by  him, 
19,  20. 

Authors,  how  far  they  may  legitimately' 
take  from   another,  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  literary  property,  314. 
VOL.  IV.  L 


B. 


Barbadoes,    petition  to   parliament  from 
some    Englishmen    confined    there    as 
slaves,  422,  423. 
Barebone's  Parliament,  notice  of,  405. 
Barkel  (Mount)  notice  of  ancient  remains 

discovered  on,  80,  81. 
Barringtons  (Lord)  character  of  George 

IIL,  146— and  of  John  Wilkes,  ib. 
Becker  (Rev.  J.  T.)  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  at  Southwell,  492,  493— his  judi- 
cious suggestions  for  the  regulation  of 
the  poor,  493,  496. 
Bede,  1  John,  v.  7,  not  quoted  by,  25. 
Beit  Ndcah,  notice  of  ancient  remains  dis- 
covered at,  82,  83. 
Beowulf,  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  anal3-sis 
of,  with  specimens  and  remarks,  64 — 
68. 
Bertholdt's  assertion  disproved,  that  there 
are  direct  contradictions  between  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  151,152 
— proofs  of  his  denial  of  the  inspiration 
of   the    evangelists,  153 — examination 
of  his  theo.'y  respecting  U^nnivayyiXiaY 
or  common  document  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  158 — 164. 
Bishop's    College,    Calcutta,    mistake    of 
Bishop    Heber   respecting,    corrected, 
217,  218. 
Blunt,  (Rev.  J.  J.)  observations  on  the 
manner   in    which  he    has    shown    the 
veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  from  their 
undesigned     coincidences    with    each 
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other,  and  willi  Josephus,  K9 — 18'2 
spcciiiK'iis  of  liis  work,  with  re- 
marks, 1H;5  — 19;>. 

Burgess,  {lU.  IlL'v.Thos.,  Bisliop  of  Salis- 
biirv,)  iiotici'  of  his  various  publications 
on  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7, 
—  1,  "i — his  zeal  in  maintaining  its 
authenticity,  2 — advocates  the  autho- 
rity of  \'alla's  I\ISS.,  5 — and  of  the 
iMontlort  nianuscri|it,  ib. — which  is 
jjroved  to  be  of  no  autiiority,  G  —  the 
Couiphitensian  MSS.  do  not  support 
liis  assertions,  7 — nor  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus,  ib. — examination  of  )iis  assertion 
tliat  the  controversy  on  the  disputed 
verse  rests  on  diminished  evidence,  8 
— proofs  that  it  was  not  known  to  tiie 

Greek  Fathers,  9 — 11 nor   to    the 

Latin  Church,  11,  li^ — nor  was  it 
quoted  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  13 — 28 
— Bishop  Marsh's  reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  29 — his  rejoinder  to  the 
reply  insuthcient.'-ZQ — remarks  thereon, 
30 — observations  on  Bishop  Burgess's 
elForts  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of 
the  disputed  clause,  31,  3'2. 

Burton  s  (Thomas)  Parliamentary  Diary, 
extracts  from,  411—413,  418,  419— 

429 and  of  Air.  Rutt's  annotations 

on  it,  with  remarks,  430. —  See  Par- 
liament. 


Caedmon's  Hymn,  notice  of,  69 — transla- 
tion of  it,  70. 

Calecas  (Manuel)  the  first  who  quoted  1 
John,  V.  7,  11 — his  testimony  of  no 
authority,  ib. 

Cailliaiid,  (M.)  sketch  of  the  travels  of,  in 
Nubia,  76 — dilliculties  overcome  by 
liira,  77 — outline  of  his  furtiicr  travels, 
78  —  notices  of  the  principal  discoveries 
made  by  him,  79 — ancient  remains  at 
Suseh,  80 — on  the  isle  of  Argo,  ib. — 
on  Mount  Barkel,  ib.,  81 — important 
ruins  discovered  by  him  near  Sacadi, 
the  ancient  Bleroe,  ih.,  82 — at  Beit 
Nacah,  82,  83— At  Sobah,  near  the 
shores  of  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  83  — 
peculiarities  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
countries  visited  by  him,  84,  85 — 
notices  of  the  Negroes  discovered  by 
him  to  the  south-east  of  Senar,  85 — 88. 

Cambridge  University,  abuses  in,  correct- 
ed by  Bishop  Gardiner,  140,  141 — 
amount  of  Lord  Essex's  expenses  at, 
141,  142  — number  of  its  members,  255 
— proceedings  of,  249 — 256,  510 — 51* 


address  to  the  members  of  this 

university,  463,  464. 

Caiia,  poetical  description  of  the  marriage 
in,  496,  497. 

Calecliisiii}:;,  account  of  a  successful  system 

of,  in  SoniersTown,  475 — 480 and 

in  St.  Margaret's  Parish,  Durham,  481 
—483. 

Cheynel,  (Dr.)  character  of,  93. 

Christian,  CRcv.  Mr.)  missionary  to  tlie 
Puharrees,  admirable  character  and 
labours  of,  221,  222. 

Cliristianily,  best  mode  of  propagating,  in 
India,  202,  203. 

Christmas  Day,  parliamentary  railing 
against,  in  1656,418,  419. 

Clrronohgii  of  the  reigns  of  the  Roman 
kings,  uncertainty  of,  388 — 397. 

Church  of  England,  doctrine  of,  concern- 
ing confession  and  absolution,  falsely 
affirmed  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 

the  Church   of  Rome,  483—485 

statement  of  her  real  doctrine  on  these 
topics,  485—489. 

Cicero's  lost  treatise  de  Republica,  notice 
of  the  discovery  of,  400 — its  value  to 
the  historian  of  Rome,  401. 

Circtimcision  of  the  heart,  observations  on, 
464. 

C/e«ier,  (Bishop,)  theory  of,  on  the  Ho- 
meric versification,  333 — appropriated 
to  himself,  by  Professor  Dunbar,  334. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  did  not  quote  1 
John,v.  7—9. 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  lists  of : 

—preferred,  229—232,  499—502 

ordained,  234 — 237,  503 deceased, 

238—240,  504—306 married,  241, 

242,  507,  508 vindicated  from  the 

charge  of  conspiring  against  the  na- 
tional liberties,  during  the  reign  of  the 

Stuarts,  281—286 their  character 

unfairly  contiastcd  with  that  of  the 
non-conformists,  297 — why  they  op- 
posed the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
York  (James  U.)  from  the  throne,  301 , 
302— their  difficulties  in  preparing 
sermons,  456,  457 — on  their  power  of 
granting  leases,  489—491. 

Coincidences  between  the  three  first  Gos- 
pels   accounted    for,    164 — ^174 

proofs  of  the  undesigned  coincidences 
of  the  evangelists,  as  compared,  first, 
with  one  another,  and,  secondly,  with 
Josephus,  with  remarks  thereon,  183 
—199. 

Colour  of  the  skin  and  the  hair,  intimate 
connexion  between,  38 — IMelanic  co- 
lour, where  principally  found,  39 — 
Albino  colour,  as  found  in  South  Ame- 
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rica,39 — and  in  Africa,  40 — Xantheus 
colour,  41 — instances  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  varieties  in  colour,  42 

— 44 causes    of    the    varieties    of 

colour  in  the  complexion  of  the  human 
race,  57—60. 

Complutensian  MSS.  did  not  contain  1 
John,  V.7,  7. 

Confession  of  faith  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  notice  of,  100 — 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
concerning  the  secrecy  of,  485 — dif- 
ference between  it  and  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Romish  Church,  486,  487— proofs 
from  the  Roinish  canonists  of  the  law- 
fulness of  publishing  confessions  in 
certain  cases,  487,  488. 

Conyheare,  (Rev.  J.  J.)  tribute  to  the 
memory  of,  62,  63 — specimens  of  his 
translations  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  65 
—68. 

Corona<io?jofl(?iof  Henry  VIII.,  125,  126. 

Carrie,  (Archdeacon,)  successful  labours 
of,  in  India,  210. 

Cranium,  different  classes  of,  indicating  so 
many  varieties  in  man,  44,  45. 

Cranmer,  (Archbishop,)  character  of,  vin- 
dicated, 268 — 272. 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  dissolves  Barebone's) 
Parliament,  405  —  inaugurated  Pro- 
tector, ib.,  426 — dissolves  the  Parlia- 
ment convened  in  1654,  406 — his 
speech  to  the  Parliament  convened  in 
1656,  408,  409 — his  interference  in 
the  case  of  Nay  lor,  413. 

Cromwell,  (Richard,)  notices  of  proceed- 
ings in  his  Parliament,  426,  427. 

Cromwell,  (Thomas)  Earl  of  P^ssex,  cha- 
racter of,  vindicated  from  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  127— 138. 

Cyprian,  1  John,  v.  7,  not  quoted  by, 
14, 15. 


D. 


Dates  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  observa- 
tions on, 174 — 177. 

Dincah,  manners  of  the  Negroes  of,  88. 

Dioceses,  state  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
229—233,  499—503. 

Discipline,  uniformity  of,  necessary  in 
education,  355. 

Disclosure  of  confession  allowed  by  the 
Romish  Church  in  certain  cases,  488. 

Dij)i»ies  (English)  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, observations  on  the  writings  of, 
89 — 92 character  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines,  by  Milton, 
94,  95 — account  of  their  mode  of  pro- 


ceeding, 95 — 98 their  conduct  after 

the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  99,  100 
— notice  of  the  confession  of  faith  com  • 
piled  by  them,  100. 

Dongola,  geological  notices  of,  85. 

D'Orville's  "  Critica  V^annus,"  notice  of, 

JOl. 

Doyle,  (Dr.)  evidence  of,  on  the  secrecy 
of  confessions,  486,  487. 

Drig,  (Dr.)  hypothesis  of,  on  the  forma- 
tion   of  the    Greek    verb,   320,    321 
325. 

Dunbar,  (Professor,)  unacknowledged  ob 

ligations  of,  to  Verway,  315 — 317 

remarks  on  this  plagiarism,  319 — his 
hypothesis  on  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  verb,  adopted  without  acknow- 
ledgment from  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe, 
Dean  Vincent,  and  Dr.  Drig,  319 — 
322,  324 — 326 amount  of  his  origin- 
ality in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  verb,  323— specimen  of  IMr. 
Dunbar's  metaphysical  talent,  326— 
striking  resemblance  between  him  and 
Dean  Vincent  in  the  formation  of  the 
optative  or  potential  mood,  327 — Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  not  the  discoverer  of 
the  Ictus  Metiicus,  330 — his  further 
unacknowledged  obligations  to  Bishop 
Cleaver,    in    his    observations    on  the 

versification  of  Homer,  332 — 335 

and  to  the  Quarterly  Review  and 
Classical  Journal,  336,  337 — observa- 
tions on  his  inquiry  into  the  affinity 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, 338 — 340, 


E. 


East  India  College,  valedictory  address  to 
the  gentlemen  at,  471 — 474. 

Education,  physical,  observations  on,  343 

— 345 on  the  Hamiltonian  system 

of,  355 — importance  of  insisting  on 
obedience,  354,  355 — Burke's  obser- 
vations on  infidel  civic  education,  434, 
note. 

Elizabeth,  (Queen,)  anecdotes  of,  143 — • 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  during 

her  reign,  272 — 274 her  treatment 

of  them  vindicated,  27.5,  276 — and  of 
the  Puritans,  277—279. 

Ellis,  (Mr.)  charges  of,  against  the  cha- 
racter of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  examined  and  disproved,  127 — 
138. 

Elphinstone,  (Mr.)  address  of  the  Rajah 
of  Sattara  and  others  to,  214,  215. 

Essex,  (Lord)  expenses   of,   at    the  Uni- 
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versitv  of  Cambridge,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  EliMbeth.  1H,  112. 

Ethii>i'ia,  proofs  of  tlie  early  civilization 
of,  7;>. 

Kucharist,  observations  on  the  doctrine 
of,  '263—263. 

F.iirflpenns,  longevity  of,  greater  than 
among  savage  nations,  35,  36. 

Ecaiigclists  did  not  copy  from  a  common 
document,  154 — 164 theory  to  ac- 
count for  their  coincidences,  161 — 174 

on    the    dates   wlicn    they   wrote 

their  Gospels,  174 — 177 proofs  of 

their  veracity,  drawn  from  their  unde- 
signed concidences,  when  compared 
with  each  other  and  with  Josephus, 
with  remarks  thereon,  183 — 199. 


Facundus,  alleged  testimony  of,  in  favour 
of  1  John,  V.  7,  of  no  authority,  18. 

Fathers,  (Greek,)  were  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  disputed  clause  in  1 

.Tohn,    V,  7,  8 — 10 and    also  the 

Latin  Fathers,  13—26. 

Fear  of  God  enforced,  465 — 471. 

Free-agency,  how  distinguished  from  pec- 
cability, 430. 

Fidgentius's  mode  of  quoting  1  John,  v.  7, 
a  proof  that  that  verse  was  not  known 
to  the  African  churches,  16 — 18. 


George  III.,  character  of,  shortly  after 
his  accession,  146— letter  to  him  by 
an  English  sailor,  147,  148. 

George,  (Rev.  P.)  account  of  the  sj'stem 
of  catechising,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Dur- 
ham, 481—483. 

German  Divines,  observations  on  the 
merits  of,  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  149— on  their  denial  of  its 
inspiration,  l5l — on  their  attempt  to 
prove  that  all  the  books  of  the  Xew 
Testament  are  translations  of  Aramaic 
originals,  152 — 154. 

Gj7/j/,"(Rev.  W.  S.)  account  of  his  system 
of  catechising,  at  Somers  Town,  475 — 
480. 

G/vn'^oiiT,(Owen,)  anecdote  of,  124. 

Gospels,  examination  of  the  theory  of  some 
German  critics,  that  the  tliree  first 
Gospels  were  borrowed  from  a  common 
document,  154—164 theory  to  ac- 
count for  their  coincidences,  164 — 174 


observations  on  the  dates  of  the 

three  first  Gospels,  174 — 177. 

Greek  verb,  Professor  Dunbar's  theory  of, 
adopted  without  acknowledgment  from 
Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  Dean  Vincent, 
and  Dr.  Drig,  319—322,  324—326. 

Gypsits,  Hindoo  origin  of,  52. 


H. 


Hair  and  skin,  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  colour  of,  38. 

Ilallam,  (Henry,  Esq.)  plan  of  his  '  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,'  260 — 
remarks  on  the  unfriendly  complexion 
of  his  feelings  towards  religious  institu* 
tions  and  persons,  260,  261 — particu- 
larly the  abolition  of  monasteries  by 
Henry  Vni.,  261,  262— the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  263 — 268 vindi- 
cation of  the  character  of  Cranmer  from 
the  censures  of  Mr.  Hallam,  268 — 272 
-the  conduct  of  the  Papists  during 


the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  272—274- 
vindication  of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of 
them,  275,  276— confusion  of  Mr.  H.'s 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  and 
of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  them,  277 

— 279 and  of  his  observations  on 

toleration,  280,  281 — refutation  of  his 
insinuation  that,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts,  the  clergy  conspired  with 
the  crown  against  the  national  liberties, 
281 — 286 unfairness  of  his  repre- 
sentations of  Archbishop  Laud's  cha- 
racter, 286,  287 — notions  entertained 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  287,  288— 
strictures  on  his  representation  of  the 
character  and  impeachment  of  the  Earl 

of  Straffonl,   289—292 Mr.    H.'s 

apology  for  the  intrigues  of  the  five 
members,  291,  292 — his  able  view  of 
affairs  in  1641-2,  294 — attachment  of 
the  people  to  the  Church  of  England, 

295 — 297 unfair  representations  of 

Mr.  H.  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy  wilh  that  of  the  non-con- 
formists, 297 — his  hostility  to  episco- 
pacy, 300,  301 — on  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  in  opposing  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  crown,  SOI, 
302 — operation  of  the  Test  Act  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  303 — excellent 
observations  on  whigs  and  tories,  305, 
306 — observations  on  Mr.  Hallam's 
hostility  to  the  Church  of  England, 309 
—311. 
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Hamiltonian  system  of  education,  stric- 
tures on,  351. 

Healths,  drinking  of,  prohibited  by  the 
rebel  parliament,  407,  note. 

Heber,(Rt.  Rev.  Reginald,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,)  character  of  his  episcopal 
labours,  200,  201 — ^his  observations  on 
the  little  provision  made  in  India  for 
divine  service,  203 — 207 his  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Benares,  210 


and  Meerrut,  211 — account  of  his  visit 
to  a  native  female  school,  213,  214 — 
mistake  in  his  correspondence  correct- 
ed, 217 — his  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Puharrees  or 
Hill-people,  near  Boglipoor,  219,  220 
— his  labours  for  the  propagation  of 
Cliristianity,  222,  223 — description  of 
his  visit  to  the  native  Christians  at 
Tanjore,  223 — 225 admirable  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  of  Bishop  He- 
ber,  217,  218 — his  admirable  observa- 
tions on  the  final  secession  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  from  the  Church,  298, 
299. 

Henry  VIIL,  coronation  oath  of,  altered 
by  himself,  126. 

Homxoteleuton,  nature  of,  29 — its  inade- 
quacy to  account  for  the  omission  of 
1  John,  V.  7,  30. 

Homer,  observations  on  the  versification 
of,  332—337, 

Humboldt,  (Baron,)  observations  of,  on 
the  languages  spoken  in  America,  56. 


I. 


Inaugitrat'wn  of  Cromwell  as  Protector, 
403, 406. 

India,  Christianity  how  to  be  propagated 
in,  202,  203 — scanty  provision  for 
divine  service  in  various  parts  of,  203, 

204—207 remarks  thereon,  209 — 

important  advice  given  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  India  Company,  by 
Lord  VVelleslej',  208 — beneficial  effects 
of  instruction  at  Benares,  210 — and  at 
Chunar,  211 — abstract  of  Bishop  He- 
ber's  measures  for  propagating  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  217^ — 224 duty  of 

the  local  government  to  provide  for  the 
religious  wants  of  their  subjects,  226. 

Indo-European  nations,  classification  of, 
51 — on  the  colours  of  their  respective 
complexions,  52,  53. 

Irenteus  did  not  quote  1  John,  v.  7,  9. 

IiTcsistible  grace,  observations  on  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of,  443 — 445. 


J. 


James  I.,  portrait  of,  by  a  contemporary, 
144. 

Jerome's  prologue  to  the  canonical  epistles, 
proved  to  be  spurious,  21,  22,  23. 

Joftn,  (St.)  authenticity  of  Chap.  V.,  v.  7, 
of  his  first  Epistle  examined,  3 — its  au- 
thenticity strenuously  maintained  by 
Bishop  Burgess,  2 — opposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Porson,  ib. — the  verse  at  first 
omitted  by  Erasmus,  4 — vvhy  subse- 
,  quently  inserted  by  him,  ib. — the  verse 
not  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Laurentius  Valla,  5— nor  in  the  Com- 
plutensian  MSS.,  7  —  the  Dublin  or 
Montfort  MS.  of  no  authority,  6,  7 — 
summary  of  the  evidence  respecting 
this  verse,  8 — proofs  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Greek  Fathers,  8 — 10 — 
particularly  to  Irenaeus,  9 — nor  to  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  ib. — the  alleged 
evidence  of  Manuel  Calecas  of  no 
authority,  and  vvhy,  11 — this  verse  not 
found  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate  version,  12 — nor  quoted  by 
Tertullian,  13, 14 — nor  by  Cyprian,  14, 
15 — the  disputed  clause  proved  to  be 
not  fully  established  in  the  African 
copies  of  this  Epistle,  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  quoted  by  Fulgentius,  16 — • 
18 observations  on  the  alleged  tes- 
timony of  Facundus  in  favour  of  the 
clause,  18 — on  the  testimony  of  Au- 
gustine, Bishop  of  Hippo,  19 — -the 
clause  not  quoted  by  him,  20 — nor  by 
Jerome,  21,  22— on  the  authority  of 
Visgilius  of  Thapsus,  24— not  quoted  by 
Leo  the  Great,  ib.— nor  by  Bede,  25 — 
the  Glossa  Ordinaria  ascribed  to  Wala- 
frid  Strabus,  not  written  by  him,  and 
of  no  authority,  25 — Pretended  allusion 
to  it  by  Lucian,  27 — objections  of 
Bishop  Marsh  against  the  disputed 
clause,  29 — ineffectually  censured  by 
Bishop  Burgess,  ib.,  30 — this  clause 
given  up  as  spurious  by  Mr.  Home, 
498. 

Josephus,  undesigned  coincidences  be- 
tween,  and   St.  Luke,   195,  196. 

Justin  Martyr  proved  to  have  quoted  our 
four  Gospels,  161,  162. 


K. 


Karnes,  (Lord,)  opinion  of,  that  there  must 
have  originally  been  different  races  of 
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mankind    scattered  upon   earth,   34 — 
refilled  by  facts,  .So. 
Kings  of  Rome,  uncertain  dur.ition  of  the 
rciuns  of,  388 — 397. 


L. 


Languages  spoken  in  America,  observa- 
tions on,  55,  56— analogy  between 
them  and  tlie  languages  of  Northern 
Asia,  67, 

Laud,  (.Archbishop,)  character  of,  vindi- 
cated, 286. 

Leases,  on  tlic  power  of  the  clergy  to 
grant,  489 — 491. 

Le  Bas,  (Rev.  C.  W.)  animated  address 
of,  to  under  graduates  at  Cambridge, 
460,  461 — on  Christian  responsibility, 
462,  463 — on  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  461 — on  the  fear  of  God,  465 — 

471 parting  address  to  young  men 

at  the  East  India  College,  471—474. 

Leo  the  Great,  1  John,  v.  7,  not  quoted 
by,  24. 

Li/e,  duration  of,  among  the  different  races 
of  mankind,  observations  on,  35,  36. 

Lingard's  (Dr.)  character  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  refuted,  134,  135. 

Lord's  day,  proceedings  in  Cromwell's 
parliament  for  the  better  observance 
of,  419—421. 

Lncians  supposed  allusion  to  1  John, 
V.  7,  proved  to  be  unfounded,  27. 


M. 

Magauran,  (Dr.)  evidence  of,  on  the 
secrecy  of  confession,  487. 

Maio's  (Signer)  discovery  of  Cicero's  lost 
Treatise  de  Republica,  notice  of,  400, 
401. 

Man,  opinion  of  certain  writers  that  there 
must  originally  have  been  different 
species  of  men  scattered  over  the  earth, 
34 — refutation  of  this  opinion,  Jirst  by 
reference  to  the  principal   laws  of  the 

animal  economy,  35 — 37 secondly, 

by  the  propagation  of  animals  of  mi.xed 
breed,  37 — thirdly,  by  the  comparison 
of  analogous  variations,  as  to  colours, 
38 — 44 and  also  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  skull,  to  stature,  to  figure 
and  proportion  in  the  human  being,  44 

— 46 fourthly,   by  an  examination 

of  the  various  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions of  the  human  race,  46 — 47 

causes  of  the  varieties  in  the  human 
species,   57 — 61 description   of  a 


very  remarkable  variety  of  man,  41, 
42. 

Marsh,  (Rt.  Rev.  Herbert,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,)  observations  of,  on  the 
spuriousness  of  1  John,  v.  7,  29 — in- 
adequate reply  to  his  objections,  by 
Bishop  Burgess,  ib.,  30. 

Maycriu's  (Sir  Theodore)  description  of 
king  James  I  ,  144. 

Mclanic  colour,  in  man,  where  principally 
found,  39. 

Members  of  Parliament,  qualifications  of, 
in  1654-55,  407. 

Meroe,  notice  of  ancient  ruins  discovered 
at,  81,  82. 

Michaelis,  extraordinary  criticism  of, 
shown   to    be  erroneous,    158. 

Milton's  character  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  94,  95. 

Monasteries,  observations  on  the  abolition 
of,  261,  262. 

MontJ'ort  manuscript,  age  of,  5 — of  no 
authority  in  determining  the  genuine- 
ness of  1  John,  V.  7,  6 — this  MS.  a 
translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  7.' 

Music,  curious  debate  in  Cromwell's  third 
Parliament,  concerning,  418. 


N. 


Kaylor,  (James,)  an  insane  Quaker,  pro- 
ceedings  of   the    Parliament  of  1656 

against,  409 — 413 and  in  1657-59, 

416 — account  of  the  severe  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  him,  413 — 416 

observations  on  his  case,  416,  417. 

Negroes,  duration  of  life  among,  36 — par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Negroes  dwell- 
ing on  the  south-east  of  Senar,  85 — 88. 

A^eiun/iam, (W.T.Esq.)  observations  of,  on 
the  views  which  ought  to  influence  a 
Christian  parent,  342,  343 — on  the 
physical  education  of  the  senses,  344 
— on  the  diversity  of  capacity  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  345,  346 — and  their 
powers  of  acquisition,  346,  347 — on 
the  influence  of  the  will.  349,  350— 
on  the  necessity  of  uniform  discipline, 
355 — remarks  on  his  views  respecting 
envy  and  emulation,  356,  357 — and 
on  the  style  of  his  treatise  on  educa- 
tion, 358,  359. 

Niebuhr,  (G.  B.)  importance  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
360,  361 — strictures  on  his  style,  362 
— 366 on  his  bias  in  favour  of  infi- 
delity,  SeT—oTt abstract  of    his 

researches  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  374 
— 376 observations  on  his  doctrine 
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of  the  affinity  of  names,  377,  378— his 
just  criticism  respecting  the  foundation 
of  Rome  by  a  colony  from  Troy,  379 — 
this  circumstance  corroborated  by  cer- 
tain rites,  particularly  the  worship  of 
Vesta,  380  —  and  by  the  marks  of 
Pelasiiic  oriuin  discoverable  in  the  lan- 

guage   of  the   Romans,    382 M. 

Niebuhr's  observations  on  Evander's 
arrival  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians,  and 
having  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  383,  384 — remarks  thereon, 
384 — ^on  his  disbelief  of  any  early  con- 
nexion between  Rome  and  Alba,  384, 
385 — and  on  the  traditions  respecting 
the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
386— his  observations  on  the  duration 
of  the  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 

389— remarks  thereon,  390—397 

whether  Numa  was  a  pupil  of  Pytha- 
goras, 398. 
Numa,  whether  a   pupil  of  Pythagoras, 
397 — duration  of  his  reign,  393. 


O. 


Original  sin,  observations  on,  and  on  its 
extent  and  etFects,  105—108. 

Oxford  University,  account  of  a  visitation 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  139, 
140— proceedings  of,  242—249,  509. 


P. 


Parliament  of  1654-55,  proceedings  of, 
406,  407 — Cromwell's  speech  to  the 
Parliament  convened  in  1656,  408, 
409 — its  proceedings  against  James 
Naylor,  409 — curious  debate  in  Crom- 
well's third  Parliament,  concerning 
music,  418  —  railing  in  it,  against 
Christmas  day,  418,  419 — debate  in 
1657  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 

day,   419 — 421 petition   to,    from 

some  Englishmen,  slaves  in  Barbadoes, 
422,  423 — proceedings  thereon,  424 — 
curious  parliamentary  dilemma,  425 — 
minute  attention  to  punctilios  in  Ri- 
chard Cromwell's  Parliament,  426 — 
situation  of  the  speaker,  427—429. 

Parent,  Christian,  duties  of,  342,  343.  - 

Poor,  account  of,  in  the  parish  of  South- 
well, 492 — judicious  regulations  for  the 
successful  management  of  them,  493 — 
496. 

"  Porcupine  man,"  description  of  a  man 
so  called,  41,42. 


Prayer,  importance  and  necessity  of,  434, 
435 — its  privilege,  436. 

Preachers  before  the  Universities,  import- 
ant situation  of,  431,432. 

Prejudice,  influence  of,  258. 

Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  notions  enter- 
tained of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
1.,  287,  288. 

Prichard,  (Dr.  J.  C.)  observations  of,  on 
the  identity  of  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
principal  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
36,  37 — on  the  varieties  of  colours  in 
mankind,  45,  46 — on  the  two  great 
races  of  men  inhabiting  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  50,  51 — on  the  causes  of  the 
varieties  of  colour  in  mankind,  59,  60, 
61. 

Propagation  of  animals  of  mixed  breed, 
observations  on,  37. 

TT^tiirBvayys'Kiov  or  common  document, 
whence  the  three  first  Gospels  were 
compiled,  examination  of  the  German 
hypotheses  respecting,  154 — 164. 

Puharrees  or  Hill-people,  near  Boglipoor, 
manners  and  customs  of,  219,  220. 

Puritan  clergy,  observations  on  the  final 
secession  of,  from  the  Church,  298,  299 
— observations  on  their  rise,  and  on 
their  treatment  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
277—279. 

Pythagoras,  whether  the  preceptor  of 
Numa,  397,  398 — chronological  differ- 
ences concerning  the  time  when  he 
lived,  398,  399. 

Pulpit  eloquence,  observations  on  the  low 
state  of,  452,  453 — and  on  its  causes, 
453,  454 — refutation  of  the  assertion 
that  eloquence  is  not  necessary  in  an 
address  from  the  pulpit,  455 — diflJi- 
culties  which  the  clergy  have  to  over- 
come, 456,  457 — great  recent  improve- 
ment in  pulpit  eloquence,  458. 


Q. 

Quakers,  early,  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of,  417. 


R. 


Rebellion,  terrors  of  the,  delineated,  122, 

123. 
Reformation,  effects  of,  on   the  episcopal 

church  of  Scotland,  306,  307. 
Religion,  state  of,  in  England,  in  1656, 

121, 122. 
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ntspomibility,   Christian,    enforced,    162, 

46;'.. 

JJ<yHo/(/s,(Bisl)oj),)  bioj;riipliical  notice  of, 
i''J,  9;>— lie  is  nominated  one  oi"  tlie 
AVestiuinster  Assembly  of  Divines,  93 
— observations  on  this  appointment,  99 
— nominated  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  visitin.g  the  University  of  Oxford, 
100 — his  conduct  tliere,  101 — ejected 
from  the  deanery  of  Cliristcliurch  for 
refusing  to  take  the  '  engagement,'  102 
— elevated  to  the  episcopate,  103 — his 
conduct  as  a  Uisliop,  ib. — and  death, 
ib. — observations  on  his  Calvinism,  104 
— particularly  his  notion  of  original 
sin,  105,  106 — of  the  extent  of  man's 
depravity,  107,  108,  109 — and  of  the 
position,  that  the  elect  are  invested  by 
■  a  sort  of  special  title,  with  a  dominion 
over  all  the  riches  of  creation,  110  — 
observations  on  the  style  of  his  works, 

111 — 115 particularly  his  Essay  on 

the  Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul 
of  Man,  116 — a  fine  passage  from  his 
Treatise  on  the  Sinfulness  of  Sin,  117 
and  from  his  Answer  to  the  Question, 
why  have  not  the  Faithful  more 
Abundance  of  the  Good  Things  of  this 
Life  than  Worldly  Men  ?  118 — how  we 
are  to  be  angry,  but  not  sin,  119,  120 
— character  of  his  sermons,  120 — his 
description  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
1656,  121 — and  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Rebellion,  122. 

Richard  III.,  bad  character  of,  confirmed 
by  his  own  letters,  125. 

Richardson,  (James,)  an  English  sailor, 
letter  of  to  King  George  111.,  147, 
148. 

Rcmian  Catholics,  on  the  conduct  of,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  272 
— 274 her  treatment  of  them  vin- 
dicated, 275,  276 — operation  of  the 
Test  Act  against  them,  503 — unfairness 
of  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  in 
representing  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Romish  Church,  in  the  doctrines  of 
confession  and  absolution,  483 — 485 — 
refuted  by  a  statement  of  the  actual 
difference  between  the  two  Churches, 
485—489. 

Rome,  on  the  foundation  of,  by  a  colony 
from  Troy,  379,  380— and  on  Evan- 
der's  having  contributed  to  its  founda- 
tion by  conducting  a  colony  of  Arca- 
dians, 383,  384 — connexion  between 
Rome  and  Alba,  343 — 335 — obscurity 
of  the  question  concerning  the  origin 
of  Rome,  387 — uncertainty  of  the  hi»- 


tory  of  the  seven  Kings,  388—397— 

403 probable  truth  of  the  history 

of  its  foundation,  402. 

Romuhis,  observations  on  the  legendary 
history  of,  402 — and  on  the  traditions 
respecting  the  mother  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  386. 

Rutt,  (Mr.  J.  T.)  specimens  of  his  anno- 
tations on  iiurton's  Parliamentary 
Diary,  with  remarks,  430. 


S. 


Sacddi,  notice  of  ancient  remains  disco- 
vered at,  81,  82. 

Schools  in  India,  interesting  particulars 
respecting,  at  Benares,  210 — at  Cal- 
cutta, 215 — Madras  and  Bombay,  216. 

Schwartz,  the  missionary,  character  and 
successful  labours  of,  224. 

Scotland,  effects  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  episcopal  church  of,  306,  307 — 
classical  literature  not  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully in  that  country,  312,  313. 

Senses,  on  the  physical  education  of,  344, 
345. 

Sermons,  the  assertion  that  eloquence  is 
not  necessary  in,  refuted,  455 — diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  clergy  in 
preparing  them,  456,  457. 

Servius  Tullius,  duration  of  the  reign  of, 
395. 

Sharpe,  (Dr.  Gregory,)  hypothesis  of,  in 
the  formation  of  the  Greek  verb,  320. 

5/ie/(/o7i,  (Archbishop,)  character  of,  vindi- 
cated, 297. 

Shuttleworth,  (Rev.  Dr.)  design  of  his 
sermons,  433 — fine  observations  of,  on 
prayer,  434,  435— and  its  privilege, 
436 — on  the  danger  and  guilt  of  a 
wrong  application  of  words  to  matters 
of  eternal  importance,  436,  437 — on 
the  miserable  prospect  of  eternity  for 
an  atheist,  438 — observations  on  his 
view  on  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  is 
endowed  with  a  self-actuating  power, 
independent  of  all  inducements  which 

are  external  to  itself,  440 — 442 on 

the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  irresistible 
grace,  444,  445 — extract  from  his  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  446, 
447. 

Slave  trade,  curious  parliamentary  exte- 
nuations of,  424 — petition  for  English- 
men kept  in  slavery  in  Barbadoes,  422, 
423. 

Smedley,  (Rev.  Edward,)  extract  from  his 
poem  on  the  marriage  in  Cana,  496— 
498. 
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Siibuh,  notice  of  ancient  remains  at,  83. 
Soniers  Town,  Sunday  school,  account  of 

the  system   of    catechising   at,   473 — 

480. 
South  Sea  Islanders,  notice  of  the  two  great 

races  of,   with   their   several  varieties, 

49,  50, 
Southwell,  account  of  the   management  of 

the  poor  in  the  parish  of,  492,  493. 
Speaker    of  the    House    of    Parliament, 

treatment  of,  during  the  Rebellion,  427 

—429. 
Statutes    respecting   the    power    of    the 

clergy  to  grant  leases,  brief  review  of, 

489—491. 
Stephens's  (Robert)  edition  of  the  New 

Testament,  high  authority  of,  4. 
Strabus  (Walafridus)    not  the   author  of 

the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  25,  26. 
Strafford,  (Earl  of,)  observations  on  the 

impeachment  of,  289 — 292. 
Suseh,  notices  of  ancient  remains  at,  80. 


Rome,  in  the  secrecy  of  confessions, 
485—487 on  the  assertion  of  Ro- 
manists respecting  the  agreement  be- 
tween those  churches  concerning  con- 
fession and  absolution,  483 — 485. 

Toleration,  observations  on,  280,  281. 

Tories  and  Whigs,  origin  and  distinctive 
characters  of,  307,  308. 

Trojan  War,  founded  in  historical  fact, 
379. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  duration  of  the  reign  of, 
393,  394. 

TurtoH,  (Rev.  Dr.)  observations  of,  on 
Bishop  Burgess's  list  of  MSS.  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  British  JMuseum, 
containing  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  ,Tuhn. 
12 — on  the  supposed  testimony  of  Cy- 
prian in  favour  of  1  John,  v.  7,  18 — 
and  on  the  testimony  of  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  19,  20,  21. 


U. 


Tanjore,  account  of  the  native  Christians 

at,  224. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  and  the  second  Tar- 

quin,  duration  of  the    reigns  of,  395. 

396. 
Tertullian,  1  John,  v.  7,  not  quoted  bv, 

13.  14. 
Test  Act,  observations  on  the  operation 

of,  303,  30 1. 
Te.its  of  Scripture  incidentally  illustrated  : 

Matt.iv.       183,  184. 

viii.  14,       186. 

ix.  9,  186. 

xiv.  1,  187. 

xxvi.  67,      188. 

Mark  iv.  15,         187. 

vi.  189. 

XV.  26,         192. 

Luke  r.         183,  1 84. 

V.  29,  137. 

viii.  187. 

ix.  10,  190. 

ix.  33,         191. 

xxii.  64,       188. 

xxiii.  36,      192. 

John  iv.  l9l. 

vi.  4,  5,       189. 

Acts  vi.  1—3,      195. 

xiii.  1,  187. 

1  Cor.  ix.  5,  186. 

Eph.  iv.  26.  119. 

Todd  (Rev.  H.  J.),  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  churches  of    England    and 
VOL.  IV.  M 


Universities,     proceedings     of: — Oxford, 

242—249,  509 Cambridge,  249— 

256,  510—512. 


Valla's  MSS.  observations  on,  5. 

Versification  of  Homer,  observations  on, 
332— .337. 

Verway's  rules  for  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  doubtful  vowels,  315 — 317 

observations  on  Professor  Dunbar's 
plagiarisms  from  him,  317. 

Vigilius  of  Thapsus,  observations  on  the 
authority  of,  24. 

Vincent  (Rev.  Dr.)  on  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  verb,  322 — particularly  of  the 
optative  or  potential  mood,  327 — co- 
pied without  acknowledgment  by  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  327,  328. 

Vulgate  Latin  Version,  1  John,  v.  7,  not 
found  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  12. 


W. 


Ward  (Bishop),  anecdote  of,  297,  note. 

Wellesley  (Lord),  important  suggestions 
of,  to  the  Directors  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, 208. 
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Whigs  and  Torii's,  obM-rviiiioiib  on,  305,  Y. 

.•30(5. 
Wilt,  tin-    influence    of  the,  considered,        Fear    (Roman)     probably    coiiiislcd    of 

.'j-19,  '3bO.  only  ten    nionilis,  390,  391. 

Uik<'«  (Mrs.)   snccesbful    labours   of,  in 

establishing    female   schools   in  India, 

^.'13,  i-'li.  ' 
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